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mim UNIVERSIIT-THE ROLE 
OF THE TEACHER 

BY ABIRIK SINGH 

lliere ai« three options before the University o( Delhi to deal 
widi the situation as it has arisen. One is to run the University 
with the help of the police. The seoHui is to close down the Uni. 
venity indefinitely. Indeed so indefinitely that those who are passive 
in their response today choose to become active. The third option 
is to mobilise the teachers of the University in sudi a way that the 
vice^hancdlor no longer feels isolated and they bccomei so to speak, 
the main protagonists of what is called the university. At die 
mdment It is the third option which is being tried. The teachers 
of the university acting tlirough die Teachers* Associaticm have them, 
idves tadten the initiativ'e to mediate between the university authori' 
tics and the students. But aie they likely to succeed? 

It is difficult to he categorical on this point So far at any rate 
they have not made much of a headway in their effmts at mediation. 
This is mainly for the reason that the teachers are divided amcuigst 
themselves. Already more than 400 of them have signed a memo, 
candum suggesting that the rustication order be withdrawn. By 
itself this is not a large enough number ami oonsUtutes hardly lOffi 
of the total number oi teachers in the unK'enity. But that such a 
aafntantial number them have gone on record in a matter whidi 
affsets the future of the university so prtrfoundly is not a matter to 
be dmmii^ 

Ail agM^ this of opinion there is a nnall body of 

teachers* peiii^ smaller than which would not like the nisti- 
eaden to be, whbdirawii. But these peo|de are somewhat apolo> 

Those who want the rustication ordtf to 
but chose who do not want 
le .hs be passive and sotnewhat defensive in their 
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Ibe'V&M^baikel- 
dt> lo ^iifidy and tbosc ^tvlio 
nfidt Idm do it ahaott^itt an 
undertooc. 

^What i» mattj tto kind of a 
^lo voce diakigiie it Ulody to oon> 
tinne for tb« next ooa^ pi «eeU 
^ tiich tnaae as the nnivenity re> 
opeat. is a way of saying 

(lixt ilie tbxnl opckmi while per 
foct in theory, may not turn out 
to be particularly pnidutdve in 
practice unless there is a new 
orientation in the university cam> 
munity, as will be argued present- 

•y- 

Early next year when the uni¬ 
versity reopens, once again the 
issue will be whether the univers¬ 
ity is to be kept going with the 
help of the police cu* it has to be 
closed down again for another 
stretch of time, lest this should 
strike some people as wildly im- 
probable* it may be added that 


rixwt soch^Q is that 

while this would .^tpierac the us* 
sioii, it woidd not soslve the prob¬ 
lem one fait, if anything, it would 
oanplkate it farther. 

Wlioever succeeds the present 
VicesOhaficeilor would have . to 
be^ Ids term of office by taking 
an acdtude towards the problem 
of rustication. H he adheres to 
the stand taken fay his predecessor 
he would be confronted with a 
situation rigbtaway. If he wiin- 
draws the nisticatitm order, he 
would have made sure that he 
would not last even as long as the 
present Vice-Ghanccllcu'. The 
fourth option therefore is as good 
as not there. In faa those who 
regard it as a serious possibility 
are swayed by their subjective feel¬ 
ings and not by the imperatives of 
the situation. 

This therefore brings us back lo 
the starting point. If the univers¬ 
ity cannot be closed indefinitely 


there are quite a few universities 
in the country which have already 
gone through this kind of troubl¬ 
ed experience. Examinations which 
should have been held in a parti¬ 
cular year were hdd in the follow¬ 
ing year. That this can happen 
in Delhi also is a possibility which 
should not be ruled out. 

At this stage it is possible for 
someone to say that there is a 
fourth option too and why that is 
not being r e f e i red to here. They 
can say that die vice-chancellor 
may, or diould* resign and ttiat 
will settle the matter. The imtt- 
cated students will feel happy that 
if could not go back to the 
university, they have at least sent 
the vicechancdlor out. While it u 
not possible to rule out such a pos¬ 
sibility, It would be leas than 
honest not to speculate on the con¬ 
sequences of such a devriopment. 
The most obvious Ibii^ to 


and the use of the police is abhor¬ 
rent to most people, how is ihe 
situation to be resolved? My an¬ 
swer is that there is no other option 
except that the teachers of the uni- 
versity play the role that their pro¬ 
fession demands of them. It is a 
safe generalisation to make in our 
situation that there seldom is a 
student strike except when it is 
backed by a sectiem of teachers. 
This is not to suggest that the cur¬ 
rent trouble in Delhi University is 
teacher-inspired. But to say that 
the trouble has not yet been over¬ 
come because a sectiemed die teach¬ 
ers refuses to condemn the violence 
pud vandalitm oommitted cm the 
campus is not only ooncct but re¬ 
quires to be said. In this case, on 
the contratyi a substantial number 
of them have gone to the extent of 
saying that di e rusti catiem order 
requires to 

Thu mms- that the tn|herB of 
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am not t^a 
uie iio s ann don'u of 
aion. Before he deals with tne stu- 
dents, the prubiem of the 
Chancellor therefore is how to make 
»ure thal^ his coUetigucs hold the 
same views diat be does* The col- 
ieagues can tom round and say 
that they had no hand in his ap-' 
pointment and that they fook upon 
him as a boss and not as a col¬ 
league. While they would be right 
to a very great extent, they would 
not have said everything about the 
problem. However autocratic a 
vice.4:haiicellor might be—and 
Samp Singh does not belong :o 
(hat breed; and in any case the 
breed is dying out--every vice- 
chancellor has to function in close 
collaboration with the teacliers. 
That the teachers are unable to 
make their presence felt in terms 
of the policies and practices of a 
particular university is as nuidi a 
reflection upon the tradidonalism 
of the Indian university as upon 
the passivity and apathy of the 
teachers. 

Indeed it is a situation where it 
would be dishonest on the part of 
anyone to strike a holier-than-thou 
attitude. Everyone, and that in¬ 
cludes not only the vice-chancellor 
and the teachers but the rest of us 
as well, is responsible for the sick¬ 
ness that is destroying the univer¬ 
sities^ But surely none can be bet¬ 
ter informed* and indeed more in¬ 
volved, than the teachers in what 
is happening within the universi¬ 
ties. The students too are actors in 
the drama but to expect that they 
would behave as mature and res¬ 
ponsible persoos is to expect too 
much. Whereas to expect from 
teachers that they would under¬ 
stand the issue and act in a res¬ 
ponsible and re^jooaive way is to 
expea them to pay the role that is 
donanded of diem. If they cannot 


' t '.'ifiniyEasiTir sows* jaNUAmr' lflTS 
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cttfdy'joiiietluag u cveated during the !e«c one month 
Wong iomewhore. Af a matter of almost everyone seems to have for^ 


fsct, one ineseapalde symp^nn M. 
r the gmaniig umvenity ctisis in the 
oountry is the absents of le^i^T'* 
fhip on the part of teafiiers. In the 
of 0dM University it is not 
only the failure of leadership 
%vluch is a problem, the more 
serious part of the problem is tliat 
there is a downright division in 
the ranks of the teachers and quite 
a number of them have publicly 
disagreed with the ViceOianccl- 
lor in his refusal to condone cer¬ 
tain criminal acts. 

Whether the present Vice-Clian- 
cdlor survives in office or not will 
depend, in the utUmate analysis, 
on his ability to unify the teach¬ 
ers in respect of what he stands for. 
If a small minority of teachers re¬ 
main vocal in disagrcemeiu with 


gotten that the situaiitMi was ini¬ 
tially mishandled by the Delhi Ad¬ 
ministration. What it did was true 
to pattern. It failed to understand 
the difficulties of die persons in- 
vcrived and the endless patience 
wUh which those concerned had 
waited for the removal of their 
difficulties. It was only when things 
became intolerable that they re¬ 
sorted to what is called direct ac¬ 
tion. One thing le^ to another 
till such time as there is confron¬ 
tation and e\*en violence. Tliis is a 
pattern of behaviour which gets re¬ 
peated witli sickening regularity, 
in the universities as well as in 
other sectors of public activity. It 
requires no {loUtical scientist to tell 
us chat violence is a sign of dcs- 
{icration. And desperation is bom 
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him and an equally small minority 
agree with him but do not say it 
loud and clear and the vast majo¬ 
rity look on with an attitude of 
unrelieved passivity, his exit can¬ 
not be long delayed. If this is what 
the teachers of the university vrant, 
their present jM>siure finch* cal¬ 


culated to acliieve this result. But 
if even a small segment of them do 
not want him to go because this 
would hurt the university ultimate¬ 
ly, their continued pamivity would 
have to be abandoned in favour of 
aomethmg marc positive. This is 
the static choice with which the 
University' of Delhi is faced today. 

To stop here and not to refer to 
tibe outstanding contribution of 
Ddbi Adfoinistrarion in having 
created diis situation would be to 
Hite a somewhat partial view of 
In the din and confinioa 



because of corruption as well as 
bad administration. WHiile corrup- 
titm is not the issue here, the Delhi 
Administration caunot defend it¬ 
self against the charge of down¬ 
right bad administration as far as 
this particular issue w-as concerned. 
To sav this is a.v im]M>rtaiit as dial 
the crisis in Delhi University is a 
result not of student gangsterism 
so much as of the abdication of 
their professional role by the teach¬ 
ers of this university. 

One last wmd. Tlie current 
events in Delhi University are the 
culmination of a process that has 
been at work for quite some years 
now. The process can be described 
as one of wide^vread and profound 
alioiation betwmn the students 
and the teachers on the one hand 
and the teachers and the authori¬ 
ties on the other hand. If some 


teachers dispute the fact that tbefe 
is any kind of alienatton betwees 
them and the students, it only goes 
to show that they are not even 
aware of the problem. The pro¬ 
blem is real and cannot be wish¬ 
ed out of existence, only because 
some people choose to deny it 
vehemently. In fact this pro¬ 
blem is more difficult to solve than 
the related problem of removing 
the state of alienation betweoi the 
teachers and the authorities. The 
concept of dcmocratisadon whidi 
the university has been trying to 
put into practice for some time is 
calculated to take care of the 
second problem. Its success so far 
has been partial, even disappoint¬ 
ing. But to blame the university 
for it entirely would be to mis¬ 
judge the situation grie\'oudy. 
Tliat is for the reason that demo- 
cratisation without professional 
involvement cannot succeed and is 
indeed a contradiction in terms. 
The situation in Delhi University 
examplifies what happens when the 
two do not go toge^er. 

COMPUTER HOROSCOPE 

Horoscope by computer is 
the latest fad introduced by 
[ a German firm making com- 
\, puters^ cask registers and vari¬ 
ous office book-keeping ma¬ 
chinery. All of what the 
future holds^ if one believes 
in astrology, can be mode 
available in a bare 120 
I seconds with the use of an 
j NCR Century-lOO computer 
now seeing .service at the 
Munich Telectron Institute 
operated by M. Paul. Pro- 
gy^amming of the computer 
was accomplished over a 
period of two years with the 
combined efforts of astrolo- 
gists. psychologists, mdthema- 
ticians and EDP specialists. 
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SIXTIETH INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 


This year the Indian Science Congress entei’s its diamond jubitee^it is going to be holding 
its sixtieth session in the harmonious atmospliere of Le Carbusiers^s Chandigarh. 

The Sdence Congress has attracted much attention during these two and a half decades 
after Independence primarily because of the d^'namic political leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who took a keen interest in its activities—^the interest winch stemmed from his abiding faith in 
the efficacy of Science and in order to inject a rational spirit of enquiry (“scientific temper”— 
in his words) in a tradition<ridden country like India. 

The background of the Science Congress is quite interesting. At'its veiy first session in 
1914, when the total membership was hardly five and a century, and when only thirty-five 
papers were presented, the membership in its Diamond Jubilee year has crossed the high 
water mark of 6000; and the papers which are likely to be presented this month at Chandigarh 
would easily number some 2000! 

The endeavour of the Indian Science Congress, unlike some other organizations in the 
country* is to involve the large masses of the Indian people in the exciting pursuit of science for 
collective good and enlargement of this goodn ess so that it would reflect in their living condi* 
tions. The favoured approach is for Science to be more useful an ally in its functional capa¬ 
city to attack India’s extreme poverty—this role was defined once by Jawaharlal Nehru at one 
of the sessions of the Congress thus: “It is scie nee alone that can solve the problem of hunger 
and poverty, and insanitation and illiteracy, of superstition and deadening custom and tradi¬ 
tion* of \’ast resources running to waste, of a rich country inhabited by starving people, who 
indeed can afford to ignore science today?” Science is today so intimately linked with the very 
survival of the human-being, that any country would ignore it at enormous peril. In the pre- 
independent India, universities lacked the resources to support strong schools of sciences. 
All that was achieved was, therefore, the setting up of the G^logical, Botanical and Zoological 
Surveys* and some Govt. Departments which provided—in the words of Dr. S. Bhagvantam, 
the General President of the Congress this year—general mapped picture d this large coun¬ 
try and its resources”. Between then and now* India has at least reached the first *tage of 
recognising as inevitable instrument of progress and change: this realisation can be seen at work 
in a number of agricultural universities, which are striving to develop, through experimentation 
and commonsense, some new ways in old agriculttire to make the land give more to the hungry. 

This being the base of Indiana very survival, all other sciences throu^dt the ne^work of re¬ 
searchers are doing every bit in their power to make India once again oonqtetent enough to 
feed its vast population and throw out its traditional poverty. 

that extot, the Chandigarh Session and its participants are the brave men* who are cem- 
their research against all odds and ob stnicthmM attitudes to find a way out of eea- 
turies<fid labyrhithlne darkness. W.lkMDUIIfl^UIH 




OPENS AT CHANDIGARH 

GLIMPSES OF THEIR LIFE AND CAREER 


Born on 14 October, 1909, 

> ^ 

; Professor S. Bliagavantam liad his 
'. early researdi training at tlie 
^Indian Association foi the Culti¬ 
vation of Science in Calcutta under 
the guidance of Professor C. V. 
^man. He is a physicist of Inter* 
inational standing. He has many 
years of experienc'e as a Teadier, 
Research Socientist and Administ- 
gator. His publications are extmsi- 
vdy used by the community of 
Scientists. 

PROF. S. BHAGVANTAM. 


2. Tlieory of Groups and Its 
application to Physical Pro¬ 
blems 

3. Crystal Symmetry and Phy¬ 
sical Properties 

He lias been the Chairman for 
about seven years of Bhaiat Elec¬ 
tronics Limited^ a premier electro, 
nic industry* meeting the defence 
need of India in that field and 
also Chairman of Hindustan Aero¬ 
nautics Limited, for a short pe¬ 
riod; ill addition to being a Direc¬ 
tor of both these ccmipanies for a 
long time. He was a member and 
later the Chatmian of the Com¬ 


mittee on Organisation of Scienti¬ 
fic Rcseardi in India, a Commit¬ 
tee set up by the Prime Minister. 
He worked as a Member of the 
team of International specialist 
consultants that prepared the re¬ 
port on Cliemical and Biological 
Warfare for the U.N. Secretary- 
General. 

PROF. R. P. BAMBAH 

R. P. Bambahf ScD. (Cantab),- 
> He has publislied a large num- F,N.A.. ProfcsscMr and H^d,. 

^ Scientific papers and three Centre for Advanced Study in 
bo^s with the titles; Malthematics, ' Panjab UnivCTsity, 

' I. Scattering of Ught gnd Chandigarh'(botb.^ SOtfa 'SeptenH 
llaman Effect . ber, took his MA. from 




Panjab University' as a student of 
Government College, Lahore, in 
1945, securing full marks. After a 
short spell as a research scholar at 
Lahore and lecturer at Delhi Uni¬ 
versity, he proceeded to Cambridge 
as an 1851 scholar and obtained 
his Ph.D. in 1950. He was elected 
to a Fellowsliip of the St, John's 
Collie, Cambridge, in 1952. He 
has been a member of the Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton 
(1952-54) and Professor jVisitii^ 
l^fessor at Notredame (1957-58) 
and Ohio State (1964-68, 69, 70, 
74, 72) Um's'crsities in the U.S.A. 
He is a Fellow of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Science Academy and has 
been Edltm* and President of the 
Indian Matb^atical Society. He 
is. on. Editorial Boards of 
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Journal of Number Theory and 
Indian Journal of Pure and Ap¬ 
plied Matiiematics. 

His contributions, especially in 
the theories of lattice and non- 
lattice coveringis, have been res¬ 
ponsible for stimulating a lot of 
ivork by other mathematiciaiis in 
many countries. 

im. a R. TOSHNIWAL 


Hr* F. K. IFENCUIR 

Starting as a research araier in 
nuclear physics in the Tau Inati 
tute of Fundamental Researcli 
(TIFR), ^vay back in forty- 
one year old Dr. P.K. Iyengar has 
achieved excellence in varied 
fields sudt as solid state physics 
and reactor phyncs and has ri:«en 
to the pisition of Director of the 



Deefdy interested in applied Ph'df' C^roiip at the Bhabha Ato- 
Phy^s and Radio PHydes and Rqhearch Centre (BARC) 

particularly in Instrumentation. Trombay. He is among the lead- 
lie was elected first as a full Mem- scieiiiists o( dw; world in the 

bv of the Institute of Radio Eo- neutron scattering. His 

gineers (New York) in IMS. In ‘“esc days are in 

ms he was elected as a Senior the development nf fast reactor 
Member <rf the Institute of Elec- technology and the latest addition 
trical and Electronic Engineers h'** achievcnicnis is Ute 

(New York), and now a life cxi*erimental fast reactor, PlJRNl- 
Membcr (1972). ^ energy last 

In 1945 Be was also elected as reactor designed and built by Dr. 
a FeUow of the National Institute Iyengar and a group of young wor- 
of Setenoes, now known as Indian whom he gathered tO|^tbs\ 

national Sctencc Academy, for his from various disciplines ar Trom 
ov^inal woih in the field of Spec* 

trosoopy and Radio Phyrica. Ifr* lycn^r w a member of plan* 

Dr. Toebniwal is also active J»ng ^ Coordination Committee 
member in some Committees of Reactor R^rch Centre 

the Indian Standards Institution. Kalpakkam and is now looking 
He is also a member of the Exc- at various aj^s of the develop, 
cuttve Coundl of CEERl, Pilani »cnt of that Centre including the 
aod earlier he swved <m the Exe- derign of pulafid fan vcactoK. He 
cutive Omncil of CSIO, Cfiandi- a meaaber of the Bond of 

die Atomk Power Aodtaeity and 
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of Rajaaban and Madma -Atonic 
Power Projects. He is a member 
of the Board cd Studies in Hiysics 
the Bmnbay and Bai^alore 
Universities. He is a fellow of the 
Indian Acaddny of Sciences. 

M. S. BAUkSUNDARAM 

Born at Mylaporet Madras, on 
2Srd Novembtf, 1914. he had a 
brilliant academic career at the 
Presidency Concgc. Madras. He 
stood first both in the B.Sc. and 
B.&C. <Hons.) examinations in 
and 1997 respectively and ao< 
luxed the ‘C^hnnnarty Prize' twice 
and the Rao Bahadur Narayana 
Rat) Prize (or proficiency in geo¬ 
logy in 1995. 

He was deputed to Australia in 



1946 for higher trainiog in geology 
at the Melbourne University. He 
partidpated in the seminar on 
**Geolc^c Research and Water Ex* 
ploraiioiP' held in West Berlin in 
July 1964, and again in the intcf- 
nationai symposium <m ''Recent 
Gniseal Mavententa and Anodatod 
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Seismidty'* held in February 1970 
in New Zealand. As Vice*Pesident 
of the CGMW for Asia, he par¬ 
ticipated in the Plenary Session of 
the Commission for the Geological 
Map of the World in Paris in 
March 1970. 

For over thirty years service, 
he has carried out systematic map¬ 
ping, mineral explmration, investi¬ 
gation of earthquakes, ground 
water survey and engineering gco- 
1<^ investigations all over the 
country. 

He has publi^ed over sixtv 
papers and has more than hundred 
unpublished reports to his credit. 

DR. P. K. BHOWMICK 


Dr. Piabodh Kumar Bhoiumtck 
(6. 1929) is ai present Reader in 
Anthropology in Calcutta Univo- 
sily<. He ts also associated with the 
Department of Socioligy. Kalyant 
University. 

He obtained the D. Phil. De¬ 
gree in Anthropology from the 
University of Calcutta in 1959. In 
1967 the Univcr.^ity of Calcutta 
offered him the highest degree^ i.e, 
D.Sc. in Anthropology. Dr. Show- 
mick has been the only recipient 
of the D.Sc. degree in Social An. 
thropology from this University w 
far. He made a mark as a teachei 
^ile he taught in 'the Bangabast 
College (1952-1962) where he 
spent his days in undergraduate 


classes. 

Dr. Prabodh Kumar Bkowmlck, 
a scholar engaged in Adtion Re¬ 
search and an advocate of empiric 
ism, recognizes no contradiction 
between theory and empiricism* 
He conducted painstaking research 
on life of the Lodhas, stigmatized 
earlier as a criminal tribe. The 
correct analysis that this pioneer 
in the fixed made of the situation 
wa^ responsible .for a change 
in the field made of the situation 
and people at large towards this 
community and similar groups of 
people. Dr. Bhowmick has devoted 
his life to the uplift of the Lodhas 
and similar groups of people. For 
this purpose he has organized (i) 
the Samaj Sexfak Sangha at Bidisha, 
Narayangarh, Midnapore, (it) the 
Institute of Social Research and 
Applied Anthropology, with its 
headquarters in Calcutta Unwer- 
sity and (Hi) the Sanskrit Parishnd 
—all voluntary organisations. 

More than one hundred scienti¬ 
fic papers by Dr. Bhowmick have 
been published *n various journals 
and periodicals. 


DR. N. T. MATHEW 



N.T. Mathew was born on 25 
Nov. 1915 in a village set amidst 
the green hills and valleys of 
Kerala. He had a bright academic 
career. MA. in Mathematics from 


Kerala vdiere he topped the list 
and was awarded two gold medals; 

M. Sc by thesis in Statistics from 
Madras; Ph.D. in Anthropometry 
from the Indian Statistical Insti¬ 
tute. At Madras he worked under 
the eminent mathematician R. 
Vaidyanathaswamy, the economist 
PJ Thomas and the statistician 

N. S.R. Sastry. One curious piece 
of work which Mathew did while 
at Madras in 1937 was a statistical 
study of Palmistry based on mea¬ 
surements on large numbers of 
palm prints. His publication in 
Sankliya was the earliest scientific 
contribution to this subject in 
which most human beings appear 
to be interested. 


PROF. B. KRISHNAN 



ProfL‘S!>or B. Krishnan, Senior 
Professor of Psychology in the 
University ot Mysore, was born 
in October 1917. He was edu¬ 
cated in the University of Mysore 
and the University of Minnesota. 
United States of America. 

He was the President of Indian 
Academy of Applied PsychologN- 
for two years and now serves as 
one of its Committee Members. 

His interests are in the field of 
Personality, testing, vocational 
guidance and clinical psychology. 
He has a number of publications 
to his credit. 
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DB. ASHOK GHOSH 



Ur Ashok. Ghosh i/v'as boiii on 
January 20, 1927 at Jamalpur 
(now ill Bangla Dei^h). He gra¬ 
duated from the University wi*)i 
a hist ilass Honours. He obtained 
M.Sc. degree in Anatomy from ihe 
McGill University, Canada uniler 
the research guidance of Ptofrv 
sor C.P. Lebloiid, and Ph.D. deg¬ 
ree from the University of Cal¬ 
cutta (1955). 

Dr. Ghosh’s main interests in 
research are in the fields of avian 
endocrinology and histochemistry. 
He has made significant cemtribn- 
tiom m our understanding of the 
histophysiology of the avian adre¬ 
nals. 

Doctor Ghosh and his associates 
have published more than hund¬ 
red original research articles in 
reputed Indian and foreign 
journals. 

He is an elected foreign member 
of the European Society for Com¬ 
parative Endocrinology. 

Dr. Ghosh was a recipient of 
‘Kockefeller Foundation Equip¬ 
ment grant* (1962) and Topula- 
tion Council (U.S.A0 Book and 
Equipment award’ (1966). 


Dr. Surath Kumar Miikherjee 
has been a brilliant scholar thro¬ 
ughout his academic career. 

In 1957, he was awarded a 
Colombo Plan Fellowship, and 
carried out advanced lesearch in 
diabetes and dinical endot'i iiiolo- 
gy under Protessor i'. H. Ke^t 
F. R. S. of the Univeisitv ■>! 
I'oi onto. 

In the field of lipid meiaboli^in. 
he made Mime iniporiant conni- 
butions, like fiiuling out a direct 
link between microsomal choles¬ 
terol enrichment and atheroma* 
tous index. 

He has initiated a gioup of sci- 
entists in the field of chronic toxi¬ 
city studv in the ExperimenMl 
Medicine Division of the Central 
Drug Research Institute. 

DRri!Tr*M5KHERJEE 



Dr. S.K. Muklierjee has 60 pub¬ 
lications so far in India and ab¬ 
road. 

DR M THIRUMALACHAr' 

Bom on 22nd Heptember 1914 
in Bangalore, son of late Prof. M. 
J. N, Narasimhan, former Director 
of Agriculture^ Mysore State, ami 
emeritus scientist, studied at thv 
University of Mysore, Bangalore^ 
obtained the degrees of B.Sc. 
(Hons.), MSc. in Botany, and 
D.Sc. in Mycology, In 1946 went 
to the Unixwsity of Wisconsin, and 


spft'ialised in Plant Palkoiogy 
under Dr. James G. Dickson, and 
was awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Phtlosophy, In I9S9 joined as 
lecturer in Botany at the Central 



College, Bangalore, and after ic- 
/T07I fiom rs..4. in 1947. was ap' 
pointed as professor of Afycoiogv 
and Plant Pathology at the Bona, 
ras Hindu Vnwrruty. In l‘i')l, 
joined Crntial Potato Rc^earth fm 
stitute, Patna, Bihar under the 
Government of India, Ministry of 
Agriculture, and in 1955 transfri. 
red as Chief Mxrologist at the nruf- 
l\ \t(i)trd Hindustan Antibiotics, 
Pimpri, under the Ministry of 
Commerre and Industry. From 
1958 omvards holding the position 
of Siiperintendenf Researeh, Him 
dustan Antibiotics. 

Research activities include spe. 
rialisation in the fileld< of general 
mycology, medical and industrial 
mycology, plant pathology and 
parasitology* 

PROF. P. N. WAHI 

Prof. P. N. Wahi is a graduate 
of the King George^s Medical Col¬ 
lege, Lucknow* He had his post¬ 
graduate education both at Lvett- 
now and in London. He is a Fel¬ 
low of the Royal College of Physi¬ 
cians, London, a Founder Fellow 
of the Royal College of Patholo¬ 
gists, London, Founder Fellow of 
the Indian Academy of Medical 
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Sciences. Founder Fellow of the 
International Academy of Cytology 
and of the National Academy. Be- 
for joining as Director-General^ In- 
dian Council of Medical Research, 
Prof. Wahi was Vice-Chancellor of 
the Agra University. 

His main interest is in medical 
education and Pathology, especia'- 
ly cancer research. He is the Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian Association for 
the Advancement of Medical Edu¬ 
cation and a nxemhn of the 
W.H.O. Expert Panel on Medit at 
Education, He also imafcd bv 
the XV.H.O. to be the Chaiuunn of 
the Technical THscussiom Session 
of the World Health A>>sernhly in 



Ocneva m 1970. Hts work on can¬ 
cer has been internationally rccog. 
nixed. He was awarded Padma 
Bhushan by the President of India 
in 1970, and Lady Brahmachari 
Readership m Medicine in Cal¬ 
cutta in 1964. 

Prof. Wahi is the author of oxt'*r 
900 original papers in the field of 
medical cdvralinn and re^icarch 
pubbdied m national and intci na¬ 
tional journals. 

PROF. R. C. KAPOOR 

Prof. R. C. Knpoor, born on 
21in(l December 1927 Bareilly, 
received his school educaiion ;«i 
G.N.K. High School, Kanpur and 
studied at the Christ Church Col¬ 


lege, Kanpur for intermediate edu¬ 
cation. Later he joined the Univer¬ 
sity of Allahabad for his higlier 
education. He had a uniformly 
brilliant career having secured first 
class in all public examinations. In 
1946 he joined research under the 
guidance of Prof. N.R. Dhar and 
earned the D, Pin!, decree of t!je 



I’uneisjiv oT Allahabad in 1918. 
Hu obtained the DSc. degree of the 
l iii\cisil\ of Allabliad in 1957. 

Professor Kapoor was initiated 
into the field of polarography in 
the laboratory of Professor I. M. 
Kolthoff at the Univer.siiy of Min¬ 
nesota, U.S.A. from 1953 to 1956 
lie did notable work there on Sul- 
phydixl — disulphide exchange re¬ 
action amongst amino acids, pep¬ 
tides and proteins. 

Professor Kapoor’s researcli iii- 
tcjusi' include the fields of piolaro- 
giaphy and voltammetry with 
DME and solid elccliodes an*l 
their applications in the study of 
metal complexes, thiol—disulphide 
systems and rei'ersible and irrever¬ 
sible electrode systems. 

Professor Kapoor has been asso¬ 
ciated with academ'r societies such 
as The Polarographic Socie’^y. 
IT.K., American Chemical Society- 
National Academy of Sciences 
(INDIA), Indian Chemical Socieiv. 
Society for the advancement of 
Electrochemical Science and Tech¬ 
nology Karaikudt and Vijnana 


Partshad Allahabad. He is on the 
Advisory Board of the Journal 
"Cellulose Chemistry and Techno¬ 
logy’", Romania. 

PRI^V A. K. SHimMA 

Prutessor Arun Kumar Shaxma 
(born in November 1924 at Cal¬ 
cutta) is the University professor 
and the Head of the Department 
of Botany at Lite Univeisity of 
Calcutta. He has built up an active 
school of research since 1948 on 
Cytogenetics and Cytochemistry 
with nearly 40 active research work¬ 
ers working on different problems 
of plant and human genetics. The 
])rincipal contributions made bv 
Iiini and his colleagues include the 
development of a number of new 
techniques for the study of detail¬ 
ed chrosorae structuie from any 
organ of the plant. 

His voluminous work, entitled 
‘‘Chromosome Techniques —Th"o- 
ry and practice" (written join'ly 



with Dr. Mrs, Archana Sharma), 
published by Butterw’orths (Lon¬ 
don), is now r^arded as a stan¬ 
dard text-cum-refet'ence book in all 
lesearch aboratories to his credit, 
research laboratories of the world. 
Professor Sharma h.is nearly 300 
re^'carch publications to hi> credit, 
published in different foreign and 
Indian journals. 

He is a Fellow of different scien¬ 
tific societies including the Indian 
National Science Academy. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 


Social Buckground of India's Administrators Rs. p. 

By V. Suhnmianiatfi 

24x14 cms. Pp. 180 ^ Library cdn. 12.00 

Paperback 9.00, 

K.angra Valley Paintings (Revised edition) 

By Dr. MS, Randhuwu 

28x21 cms. Pp. 67 50.00 

Sri Aurobitido - An Album 

25x1 S) cms. Pp. 48 ^ XXIIl 15.00 

Sri Aurobindo - A brief biography 
Bv Prem Nanda Kumar 

24x18 cms. Pp. 54 3.00 

Desert Blooms i An Anthology of Sindhi Stories & Poems 

20x14 cms. Pp. 230 4,50 

Gandhi; The Man and His Thought (Re-prim) 

By Shriman Narayan 

20x15 cms. Pp. 54 2.00 

Preservation of Fruits and Vegetables 

20x14 cms. Pp. 49 1,50 

Towards an approach ic the Fifth Plan 

24x14 cms. Pp. 20 0..50 


25th ANNIVERSARY OF INDEPENDENCE SERIES 

India: Power Dcvlopmcnt By S. Swayomhu 
20x14 cms. Pp, 27 

India ; Irrigation By K. L. Rao 
20x14 cms. Pp. 21 

India • Small Scale Industries By C. R. SunJaram 
20x14 cms. Pp. 38 

4iidia : Atomic Energy By By H. S. Sethna Re. 0.50each 

20x14 cms. Pp. S2 

India : Forign Relations By. T. A'. Kaui 
20x14 eras. Pp. 44 

India : Steel By Jehangir Ghandy 
20x14 cms. Pp. 34 

India : Transport By G. 5. Khosla 
20x14 cms. Pp. 34 

India : Cultural Scene By J. C. Mathur 
20x14 cms. Pp, 44 

Post free Supply. Books worth Rs. 3.00 or more can also be supplied By V.P.P. on deinar 4 d. 

Ask for free copy of Catalogue of publications on varied subjects in English, Hindi and 

Regional Languages. 


DIRECTOR 

PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
New Delhi (i) Patiala House : 

(li) Yojana Bhawan, Parliament St. (for Cash sale only) 
Calutta 8, Esplanade East 

Bombay Bouwala Chambers, Sir P.M. Road 

Madras Shastri Bhawan, 35, Haddows Road 


davp 72/556. 



TIIRTY ONE NATIONS PAITIdPATE IN 
TECBNOLOCY TBANSFEI AT NEW DELfll 


Delegates from 51 nations, meet¬ 
ing in New Delhi on 11 December, 
heard urgent appeal for the deve¬ 
lopment of new forms of techno¬ 
logy to suit the situation of the 
developing countries espedally as 
regards small and medium indus¬ 
tries. 

The statement was made by I. H. 
Abdel Rchman, Executive Direc¬ 
tor, United Nations Industrial 
Development Organization (UNI¬ 
DO) when he spoke at the open¬ 
ing of the three-day International 
Seminar on Technology Transfer 
at New Delhi's Vigyan Bhawan. 

The seminar was inaugurated by 
the President of India V. V. Giri- 

The theme of the Seminar was 
Transfer of Technology both from 
the advanced to the developing 
countries, in between the develop, 
ing countries themselves and from 
the centres of research and techno¬ 
logy to industry within the «ime 
country. 

Organized by the Indian Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search, in cooperation with UNI¬ 
DO, the Seminar was held in con¬ 
junction with the Third Asian In¬ 
ternational Trade Fair 1972. Dele- 
gates from the following countries 
participated in the Seminar: Af¬ 
ghanistan. .Algeria, Australia, Aus¬ 
tria, Belgium. Bulgaria, Brazil, 
Canada. Chile, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Fiji. German Demo¬ 
cratic RepiibUc, Guinea, Indonesia, 
Japan, Kenya, Korea, Libya, Ma¬ 
laysia, Nepal, Oman, Peru, Philip¬ 
pines. Spain. Sudan, Sri Lanka, 
Tanzjinia, Democratic Republic of 
Viet-Nam. Yugoslavia. UAR and 
Zambia. 

Participants in the Seminar in¬ 
cluded UNIDO experts and consul¬ 
tants and observers from UNDP, 
UNCTAD. UNESCO, TLO and 
the World Bank. 


Composite Picture 
In his address to the inaugural 
session, Mr. Abdel Rehman stated; 
*'The diversity, of cases where tech¬ 
nology has to be created and trans¬ 
ferred leads to a very composite 
picture specially in a large country 
like India. In such a picture one 
would find a variety of situations 
ranging from cases where techno¬ 
logy should be imported to cases 
where it should be created or 
adapted considerably domestically. 
The question is not, however, to 
cho<^ between the two alterna¬ 
tives as a matter of principle but 
as a matter of convenience, case by 
case, according to the circumstan¬ 
ces. However, the aim should be 
always to strengthen the national 
rapacity of creating and adapting 
technology, as well as the export 
of technology to other cases/’ 

"The developing countries”, the 
Executive Director stated, “usually 
give more attention to import sub¬ 
stitution policies and later turn to 
increasing their exports of manu¬ 
factured goods without, however, 
losing sight of the need to develop 
small and medium industries so as 
to ensure supply to the local mar¬ 
kets of greater employment in the 
rural sector”. 

Noting that “the prevalent in¬ 
dustrial technology has been pre- 
dominently established in the ad¬ 
vanced countries within circum¬ 
stances which do not generally ap¬ 
ply to the developing countries”, 
Mr. Abdel Rahman observed, 
“therefore, it is quite essential that 
new forms of technologv be deve. 
loped to suit the situation of the 
developing countries specially as 
regards small and medium indus¬ 
tries.” 


Expanded Cooperation . 

UNIDO has been happy to find 
readiness on the side of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, to continue aB4 
expand cooperation with UNIDO 
in industrial technology, added the 
Executive Secretary. He conclud¬ 
ed: “This cooperation will hope¬ 
fully in the coming years lead to 
greater undemanding of the in. 
dustrialization and technological 
developments in India and greater 
contribution from UNIDO as well 
as other multilateral and bilateral 
agencies in making the Indian ex¬ 
perience available to other deve¬ 
loping countries.” 

Technological Gap 

In his inaugural address. Presi¬ 
dent of India V. V. Giri pointed 
out that the technologial gap be¬ 
tween the developed and the deve* 
loping nations is increasing at “an 
alarming rate* and therefore, ap. 
pealed for efforts to speed up the 
pocess of bridging the disparity. 

President Giri continued: **TTie 
developing countries who have 
achieved cognisable expertise and 
sophistication in specific technola 
gies should exchange their experi¬ 
ence and know-how with others 
for mutual advantages. The pos¬ 
sible area of cooperation are ex¬ 
change of data, training of person¬ 
nel. consultation and exchange of 
managerial skills to help superwise 
the transfer process.” 

“It has been emphasised time 
and again bv mv Government”, 
concluded President Giri, “that 
India is attempting to bridge, in a 
matter of decades, the gap created 
by a centurv and more of stagna¬ 
tion. The implementation of this 
calls for a chain reaction with a 
big leap forward in all activities 



related to technology transfer, 
namely, basic invention, innova« 
tion, engineering and designii^ 
manufacturing marketing and 
after>sales service, with efficient 
feedbacks/’ 

RoU of VmDO 

In an address to the opening jes- 
sion, India’s Minister of Industrial 
Development, Science and Techno- 
logy C. Subramaniam stated that 
UNIDO has been playing an im¬ 
portant role in assistii^ in the 
transfer of technolog)' for the betic> 
fit of the developing nations as 
part of its promotional role in in¬ 
dustrialization. 

“It is our hope” added Mr. 
Subramaniam “that this kind of 
an international sharing of experi¬ 
ence on the wide range of ques¬ 
tions relating to technology trans¬ 
fers will continue to take place at 
periodical intervals. Apart from 
actively associating ourselves with 
such efforts we are also exploring 
with UNIDO arrangements for 
continuing studies on these ques¬ 
tions which can be of benefit to 
developing countries and to 
UNIDO.” 

SCIENTISTS REPORT OF 
INSECT CONTROL 

Insect pests which cause irrepa- 
irable damage to public health, 
livestock, food crops, fibre crops 


WE WISH OUR 


READERS 


A HAPPY 


NEW YEAR! 


and forests are several steps closer 
to eradication and suppression 
due to recent advances in the 
“sterile male technique.” 

By this technique, the offending 
insect is massreared and irradiate 
ed in laboratorv conditions, be- 
fore being released into its nani- 
ral habitant. If a sufficient number 
of sterile insects arc released, thev 
will in time eradicate, and cer¬ 
tainly suppress the insect popula¬ 
tion. 

A world-wide meeting of 29 
scientists from 17 countries, inclu¬ 
ding Africa and South .America 
met at l.\E.A headquarters in 
Vienna to discuss progress in the 
scheme. The meeting was spon¬ 
sored bv the IAEA and the Food 

t 

and Agricultural Organiration 
(F.AO). 

TOWARDS MORE 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
AND LEARNING 
THE McGILL CENTRE 

McGill University established a 
Centre for Learning and Develop¬ 
ment ill 1969 ’to improve ihc 
learning environment and me¬ 
thods of teaching and learning at 
the university and at other levels 
of education*. It defines its major 
aims as being to: 

• increase awareness among pro¬ 
fessors and students of the cri¬ 
tical need to evaluate current 
teaching and learning 
methods as well as to offer 
constructive alternatives on 
both a conceptual and a prac¬ 
tical level 

• assist actively instructors and 
students in designing and 
evaluating new instructional 
methods and programmes 

• identify existing university 
structures and programmes 
which are conducive to edu¬ 
cational progress and those 
which block it, as well as to 


propose mud help develop 
alternatives which vil] en¬ 
hance educational refonn 

* conduct research on relevant 
issues. 

DISSEMINATION AND 
CONSULTATION 

The Centre's principal vehicle 
for disseminating information is 
its newsletter, 'Learning and De¬ 
velopment*. which usually includes 
a feature article on university in¬ 
struction and items describing 
innovations at McGill and ebe- 
where. It is distributed to all 
full-time members of the McGill 
faculty and to student leadens. 
The Centre also issues mono¬ 
graphs on individual areas of in¬ 
terest, re{M>rt$ and blbliographtes. 
Comiiliations on a wide range of 
instructional problems are given 
In the staff and students of McGill 
or other institutions. The Centre 
has also held a seiies of meetings 
with staff groups from single 
departments or faculties to dis¬ 
cover !iow instructional problems 
are perceived, to get feedback on 
the effectiveness of its projects and 
to find out how it can offer better 
services tailored to real needs. 
There were 665 consultations in 
1970-71. 

EVALUATION A RESEARCH 

The Centre helps to develop 
methods of course evaluation by 
students, Attention has been 
focussed hitherto on developing a 
questionnaire but the emphasis 
has moved to studying the total 
system in which course evaluation 
takes place, and studying how in¬ 
structors may use findings to im¬ 
prove courses and student learn¬ 
ing. In addition a variety of 
research projects on topics in edu¬ 
cation and psychology are in pro¬ 
gress. 
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A leries of worUiopB for faculty 
and teadiing aamstants on topia 
such as ‘designing efiEective instruc¬ 
tion* and ‘computer-assisted ins¬ 
truction* are held. 

The five professional staff mem¬ 
bers of the Centre have ctoss 
appointments in psychology and 
educational psychology in addition 
to their work in the Centre. 

.^rom ABCD 

Research in Landscaping 

at University of Newcastle 
Upon Tyne 

LONDON, December H —Re¬ 
search into landscaping started re¬ 
cently at a British university may 
benefit future environmental 
planning. 

A team of scientists under the 
leadendiip of Prof. Brian Hackett, 
Professor of Landscape Architec¬ 
ture in the Department of Town 
and Country Planning, University 
of Newcastle upmi Tyne, has be¬ 
gun research study into the effects 
of spaces formed by landscaping 
of mounds and hills on the micro¬ 
climate (the climate prevailing in 
a particular area) and noise levels 
in areas around Newcastle- 

The results of the study are ex¬ 
pected to yield important data 
wliich, through a new approach to 
landscape planning, will lead to 
envirotimenul imj»‘ovement by 
providing the most suiuble sur¬ 
roundings lor any particular deve¬ 
lopment. 

The team will try to discover 
the extent to which tree planting 
can increase <»* decrease the effect 
of spaces in the landscape on the 
climate. It is also anxious to 
establish the degree to which 
mounds and hills can reduce noise. 
The team will make use of the 
sophisticated scientific instil¬ 
ments in the University's land¬ 
scape laboratmy. 


UGC TOR LINKING EDUCA¬ 
TION WITH PRfXiUCTlON 

The U. G. G. Chairman, Dr. D. 
S. Kothari, told an International 
Economic Journalists’ Seminar in 
New Delhi that a link between edu¬ 
cation and production was vital to 
development-oriented education in 
the country; he announced that 
the U.G.C. was studying the idea 
of associating higher educational 
institutions with (Hoduction units 
as part of the academic progra¬ 
mme. 

He suggested tliat a new agency 
which might consist of educators 
and industrialists, be set up for 
evolving a scheme of linking edu¬ 
cation and jn'oduetton; educators 
alone could not do it, nor the in¬ 
dustrialists. He was for colleges to 
participate in production process¬ 
es; the U.G.G., he said, was think¬ 
ing of starting an experimental 
project, under which production 
units would be attached to selec¬ 
ted colleges. 

He fortified his argument by 
quoting the link between educa¬ 
tional expenditure and GNP: he 
said that this ex|oenditure moved 
with the GNP—in the United 
States it was $ 3000; in India only 
Rs. 500. Quoting the Fifth Plan 
approach paper, he said that it was 
envisaged to provide for an outlay 
of Rupees 400 errn^s for higher 
education. Enrolment by the end 
of the Fifth Plan was likely to be 
over 6 million: “If India is to 
spend half or one third of what 
the U.K. is spending on book—a 
basic ingredient of quality educa¬ 
tion—India will have to spend an¬ 
other Rs. 400 crorcs.” 

New Delhi, December 20, 1972: 
The Government of India and 
Rumania today took an import¬ 
ant step forward towards the im¬ 
plementation of the agreement on 
scientific and technological co¬ 


operation between them signed in 
October, 1969. The two govern¬ 
ments have agreed to cooperate on 
a number of projects during 1973- 
74. 

The agreement on the specific 
projects was signed today in a 
simple ceremony at GSIR, Rafi 
Marg, New Delhi by Shri K.G. 
Krishnamurthi, Secretary, CSIR 
and the leader of the Rumania 
scientific delegation Mr. Dumit- 
rescu Stelian, Counsellor, National 
Council for Science and Techno¬ 
logy, Rumania. The areas in 
which they would cooperate in¬ 
clude petroleum technology, che¬ 
mical technolcgy, metallurgy, 
machine building, refractories, 
agriculture, foi«estei*y, leather in¬ 
dustry, health engineering etc. 
The two governments will also ex¬ 
change scientific literature of use 
and interest to each other. There 
will also be exchange of scientists 
between the two countries in the 
specific fields in which they will 
cooperate with each other. 

*Lord Robbins* Committee 
on Higher Eduection con¬ 
sidered *'What purposes, 
what general social ends 
should be sertfed by higher 
education**, and proposed the 
following specification: 

** (a) instruction in skills 
suitable to play a part in the 
general division of labour; 

(b) ensuring that what is 
taught is taught in such a way 
as .to promote the general 
powers of the mind, the aim 
being to produce not mere 
specialists hut, rather, culti¬ 
vated men and women; 

(c) the advancement of 
learning; 

(d) the transmission of a 
common culture and common 
standard of citizenship*\ 

—^Frcmi ABCD 
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A recent New Delhi seminar on 
the occasion of the birtli centenaiy 
of Sri Aurohindo has suggested 
that a World Univcsrity “wedded 
to tlie ideals of human unity and 
woild peace be created in evci y 
country,” 

Tire seminar was organized b\ 
the Union Ministry of Education 
and Social Welfare. A number of 
Indian scholars participated; and 
there were some 20 foreigners, too. 

The suggestion for setting up 
this univeisity came from Mr. 
Haridas Chaudhuri, who wanted 
that structure and functions of the 
United Nations be rc-organi?cd 
“in the best interests of abiding 
peace." 

Mr. K.R. Srinivasa lyenger, .m- 
other scholar, quoting Sri Auio. 
btndo’s message of universalitv 
“the spiritual message of India is 
that the universal itself is one uid 
that OUT souls not only brothers, 
not only of one substance and 
nature but live and move towards 
an essential oneness—he regret¬ 
ted that there was “no drive to¬ 
wards harmony, no fttm insurance 
for peace." 

To Mr. Amury De Riencourt, 
the fundamental problem of 
human unity appeared insoluble 
“under present conditions, given 
the nature of contemporary man”. 
He felt that because there was a 
general dissatisfaction with pre¬ 
sent daty conditions, “which pro. 
vide an emotional as well as in. 
tellectual opening for the inclu- 
sirni of non-westcm elements and 
concepts and life-styles as a first 
step towards a creative synthesis. 
The breakdown of morals in the 
economically developed countries, 
the widening generation gap, the 
rise of terrorism and anarchy, the 
widespread use of drugs, the dis¬ 
integration of the family and the 
traditional kinship ties due to fan¬ 
tastic spread of urbanisation point 
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Aurobindo’s Universality— 


Seminar at 

to a chance of phase in history 
itself and usher in an entirely new 
geological age hopefully, the age 
of supennan whose chief charac¬ 
teristic will be to embody in crea¬ 
tive fashion the synthesis to which 
wc referred to earlier." 

Another delegate. Dr, Prema 
Nandktimar felt that Sri Auro. 
bindo’s evolutionary theory, which 
he derivcil from his Yogic vision 
and experiences, would certaint\ 
sustain faith in man’s future. 

From the B.H.U. came M>'. 
Bhupen Qanungo: he was of the 
view that no other Indian had 
developed Ideal of .Human Unity 
as Sir Aurobindo had. He felt 
that the vision and wealth of gene¬ 
ralisations by Sri Aurobindo -m 
modern political institutions pro¬ 
vided 118 with “a thesis regarding 
the collective e\'Olution of human 
race.” 

The Osmania University repre¬ 
sentative, Prof. V, Madhusudhan 
Reddy, felt that real unity of man- 


New Delhi 

kind was impossible; it was gov. 
erned completely by the inner law 
of life; and that the unity con¬ 
structed by political and adminis¬ 
trative means was only precarious 
and mechanical. 

On the other hand, Mr. Robert 
Linseen held this view: “T!ie 
highest forms of spiritual wisdom 
are superior to all hum.m 
sciences." He found it interesting, 
howcv*er, to examine “how wisdom 
and science re-join each other in a 
perfect compliment arity. Recent 
developments in modem sciences 
have confirmed several aspects of 
Sri Aurobindo’s teaching*’. The 
modem age looked like a new 
renaissance to Mr. Murillo Nunc,s 
de Azevedo: “Old, traditional 
values are being transformed in a 
global civilization, where it is tm. 
possible to distinguish the so-called 
West or East. Men fomicrlv do-,- 
ed in the limits of their small 
horizons are now growing con¬ 
scious of world unity. 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
DEVELOPS RADIOSONDE THERMISTORS! 


The National Qiemical Labora¬ 
tory (NCL), Poona has developed 
radiosonde thermistors for mea¬ 
suring temperatures of upper at¬ 
mosphere- These devices are ex¬ 
tremely important in mctewologi- 
cal forecastings of vital import¬ 
ance to both civil and defence 
aviation. The present demand 
for radiosonde thermistors — met 
through imports — is around 
20,000 pse<» per year and is ex¬ 
pected to increase further with the 
increasing use of this technique. 


The NGL process has been 
standardized on 100 pieces per 
batch and is available for com¬ 
mercial exploitation on non.ex- 
elusive basis. The total capital 
requirement for a prospective 
entrepreneur would be in the 
region of Rs. 2.24 lakhs. 

The thermistor samides prepar¬ 
ed by the laboratory were tested by 
the Meteorological Observatory, 
Poona and have been found quite 
acceptable and a shade superior to 
the imported onea. 



WL^umi wimm 

NOW 

OOUsEGm. OF 8iai(^B0NS 

Dr.' Mal;uli HtW' o£ AUgaHi 
Muslim ’University has been 
awarded Fellowship of' the Inter, 
national College of Surgeons in te* 
oQgnition of his significant con¬ 
tribution to the advancement of 
sMdical sciences. 

Dr. Hasan has done intensive 
research on aging of brain and 
has to his credit original work on 
age changes in the brain by mak¬ 
ing use of electronic microscopic 
tedinique. He has further studied 
the effect ol some drugs on age 
pigment. He is probably the only 
Indian Anatmnist who has been 



honoured by that august woiid 
body. 

His recent book entitled **Un- 
derstanding the Neuronal Lipofu- 
sin” is under print in Germany. 

Dr. Hasan^ who is a Reader in 
the Department of Anatomy in 
Jawaharlal Nehru Medical Col¬ 
lege, recently returned from Ger. 
many after tcachii^ in Gottingen 
Univnvty as visiting Professor fur 
<me yev. 

Last year^ Dr. Hasan was award¬ 
ed £rilowahip of the Royal Micro- 
so^dcal Society. 

Ihe Imematioaal College of 
Suigtoni, whidi h a World Fede^ 
ration, of 'General Surgeons and 
swgkai specialists, was fouxkded 
IB Ge&e«i,’Siwitterland, »and incor¬ 
porated in Wkshitlgton, U.S.A. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSOR TO VISIT 
INDIA 

LONDON, December 15 — 
Prof. F.R. Jevons, Head of the 
Department of Liberal Studies in 
Science at Mandiester University, 
is to spend four weeks in India, 
based on. the Indian institute of 
Teciinolt^y in Bombay, to ex¬ 
plore the possibility of setting up 
a defiartment similar to his own. 

The study of science in relation 
to its effects on society from the 
economic, social and philosophic 
cal viewpoints, in terms of an 
established university course, is 
unique in the world. Prof. Jevons 
was the first person to set up such 
a department. 

Prof. Jevons, who will be in 
India from December .16 to Jauu- . 
aiy 16, will s]}end some days in 
talks at the Indian Institute of 
Technoh>gy, Bombay, before set¬ 
ting out on a tour of other Indian 
centres to assess opinion. 
plans to make short visits to 
Ahmedabad, Delhi, Varanasi, Cal¬ 
cutta, Bhubaneswar, Hyderabad 
and Bangalore. On his return to 
Bombay lie hopes to draw up a 
syllabus for the Institute. 

Pi of. Jevons said in an intervienr: 
main interest will be to sce 
how the educational innovation 
would transplant into another 
culuire.*' 

At Manchester University, Prof. 
Jevons is concerned with the [dace 
of science in education, the effects 
of tedinological innovation on 
science policy, and the value of 
scientific training in management. 

Prof. Jevons, 4S, was educated 
at Cambridge University, where 
he gained a first-class honours 
dfigre^ and a Ph J>. He later held 
a post-doctoral fellowship. at the 
Univeruty of .Washington, Seattle 
:iVSJL). ^ spent six yean 
(1S5S-^) as a Fellow of Singes 


College, Cambridge, and for thg 
next seven yean was a. lecturer hi 
biological dhemistry at Mknchta^ 
ter University. He became Pro¬ 
fessor of Liberal Studies' in Science 
at Mancliester in 1966. 


FIRST NUCLEAR HEART 

In the United Stales, a nu- 
clear^owered artificial heart 
has passed preliminary tests 
and ts ready for long4eTm im¬ 
plantation in experimental 
animals. The pluionium-2,%'S- 
powered, steam unit is seen 
by the National Institute of 
Health as an aid to many 
thousands of persons who die 
annually from heart disease. 
If animal stud res are success¬ 
ful, human tests could begin 
by the end of ihe decade. Dr. 
Theodore Cooper, director of 
the National Heart and Lung 
Institute, said that the unit 
might cost about $5,000. 

An experimer^l unit has 
been implanted in 75 calves 
dunng the past six months. 
The imp/nnfotions ranged 
from 2 to 10 days. Because 
there is only one unit, the 
calves must be killed to re¬ 
gain it for further testing.. 
The 3 X 8-tneA, b-pound heat 
source and engine ts im¬ 
planted in the abdomen, 
witii the control unit placed 
near the heart. \ 


irs Ukely, therefore, that 
those whose hearts are sick, 
either because of love or ilt- 
ness, wilt live now muck 

longer than expected. Only a 

* 

computer can tell what Us 
e§ect wUl be!.. 




GOCaOH VUiVE3BSm TO. 
mm INTa A PALACE 

The Kerala Cabinet has decided 
to take over the Hill Palace of the 
fanner Cochin royal family at Tri- 
j^MOiithttra far housing the Cochin 
Cnivmity. 

The ^nouncement was made by 
the Chief Minister. Mr. C. Achutha 
Mcaon, who told newsmoi that the 
Maharaja of Gxhin Koya! Family 
had offered to hand over the palace 
to the Govt; and that the Govt, 
had decided to accept the offer. 
The possession of the building and 
the likdy compensation would be 
dedded later, he said. 

IkK. CCIIXBGE LECTURER 
T8QBOIV5 MEW LIGHT ON 
nt&HlST(MtT GF 


Bonn (IKB) u- Amatedt Gupta, 
an Indian from Jhami, is concern¬ 
ed with teeth and bemes as scieiu 
tific assistant in the mineralogtcah 
petrological institute at Bonn UnU 
versity. His precise, designation is 
crystallographer. in which capa¬ 
city lie is required to examine biOL 
logical 'crystal formation, mainly 
in teeth and bones. This research 
work is imponant in the fight 
against caries and in the manufac- 
turc of synthetic bones, substiitile 
bone |>arts ami false teeth. 

Amaresh is at present writing 
his dissertation on this subject. He 


in 1969. on the basis ^ a dBser-^ 
tation on dental cements. 

Medical research is c ar rie d out 
in the Federal Republic of Gnv. 
many not only at 30 universities 
and university institutes, but also 
at some 25 institutes and clinics 
operated by the Max Hanck 
Society, by the German Resear<it 
Conuntinity and numerous other 
sUtc-financed and private research 
institutes. State exjienditure on 
the promotion of research and 
dev'elopmeiu in the healdi sector 
totals around 800 million DM a 


is doing this far the second time. 

Amaresh Gupta—^An Indian 
Scientist in West Germany 


NORTH EAST INDIA 

A lecturer in Anthropology at] 
ImphaVs DM. College, Mr. O.K. 
Singh has c<^Iected tools and arti¬ 
facts of both the palaeolithic and 
neolithic culture of the Stone Age 
firom a rite in the Tongnoupal 
Subdivisian of the Manipur Ceo. 
tral District. The tools are a 
hand-axe. borer, scraper, flakes 
and neolithic celt. 

This is die only site discovered 
so far in Manipur, which give 
dues both to the palaeolithic and 
neoliddc cultures, 

JSmCEHOm CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT EXHlBITfON 
HfAITGURATED 

Aa exhilrition of indigcnouslyj 
develi^ied control equipment for 
dieid loootnocive was inai^urated 
,hy Shri G. Subramaiiiam. Union 
-Mmisia' fiijr Industrial Deve* 
lopment, Sdoice le Teduio- 
at the oeitinonial Plat- 
jfacm. New DeUii, Railway Sta- 
efan, at ASO PM on Tuesday. Dec- 
fpnber 19, 1972, Shit T.A. Pai, 
Union Minister for R^ays 
sided. 

in' ^ « 
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year. This represents some 11% 
because vdien he submitted his 

first dissertation, bis professor uiv 
fortunately died. But Amaresh 

was not discouraged by this ill 
stroke of fate, although an altera* 
tion in examination rules in 
German " universities ' tfanew ‘ his 
pfans .into chaos, farcing him to 
obtain a diploma prior to his dis- 


senatioQ. This, too, he obtained 
of overall state spendii^ on iv. 
search and development pn^ts. 

In its reooit researdi repoat, the 
Federal Govemment specified new 
deveiopmeists in biology and 
medkme advancii]^ die use of 
natune scientific and - tethnologi. 
cal mcdiods as local ^pouiti oI 
medical remarch,. Their ^pnrpose 
^Conrinimd dm neri^ pogt; coL 1) 



(Cot^^kmed-Jrom pre^ pogBi 
tt t9 diagnoBef treat and ptcveat 
illntines. Priority U given in this 
to raeardi work whidi providfli 
docton with biO'medical technu 
ques which improvle diagnosis and 
therapy.* Rjesearch spending is 
directed also towards development 
o{ instruments which take over 
body functions such as organic 
aids and artificial limbs. 

This is the field in which 
Amaiesh Gupta is engaged. Main 
ambition of this 31-year.4dd cry- 
stallographer >> who studied che¬ 
mistry and mathematics at 
University in central India — is to 
obtain a long-term research com- 
mission at a research instituie. 
And the prospeas of his carrying 
out this plan look good. His acti¬ 
vities in the development of 
synthetic substitutes in medicine 
are much in demand. Much re¬ 
mains to be done in the field of 
rehabilitation research, and (his is 
true in the Federal Republic of 
Germanv as well as in oilier conn, 
tries. Amaresh has even received 
a research offer from the Ifnited 
States. But for the monaent, he 
plans to sfiend a few montlis in 
India looking tor work in his 
homeland. 

iContinueii frotn prc. pa^c; col. /) 

The exhibition was organised by 
die Gouncil of Scientific & Indus, 
uial Res^cli (CSIR) in collabo- 
lation mth the Central Electro¬ 
nics Engineering Research Insti- 
tute {CEERl), Pilani, Diesel Loco¬ 
motive Works, Varan ast» The 
Electronics ,Corporation of India 
Ltci., Hyderabad and the Heavy 
Elec^cal (India) Limited, Bho¬ 
pal. ,Tt\e ethibitiqn was opened 
to J^kdfC afta the inaugural 
iaactx^ 

l->i« i • . ^ 


ATTACK ON * ' 

' ' ILOnSBAOr 

T 

With a combined govern¬ 
ment and private eQori, the 
i/mtett' Stetes n seekmg vtr- 
tuiUly io elimmale tllrteracy 
by 19S0 through a nation¬ 
wide '*Right to Head* pro¬ 
gramme. 

One per cent of Americans 
24 years of age and older are 
illUerate, according to the 
US Bureau of the Census, , 

Other surveys, such-as one 
taken for the National Read¬ 
ing Counctf, an independent 
organization supported by the 
US Government, have found 
that three times as many per¬ 
sons ate “functionally illiter¬ 
ate"* in their daily lives be¬ 
cause of slowness in compre¬ 
hending written instructions- 
It IS these persons as well as 
full illiterates that the *'Rigltt 
to Read*" programme aims to 
help. 

The Prc\ident\ wife, Mtk. 
Richard iVfxon. has said*. *‘.4 
massive national effort will be 
successful only to the extent 
that it is shared by us all. 
Needed are people from all 
walkK of life, all ages^ contri- 
buimz their time and talents 
to helping other fulfil their 
right to read."* 

{UNESCO Features} 


DO YOU WANT ‘ 
TO SAY 

SOMETHING TO THE 
READERS 
OF ' 

UNIVERSITY NEWS? 
SAY IT 

IN THE COLUMNS 
OF THIS 

'' ]«agaz£ne ! . . 


FUNDS- FOR PUBI4CAl|iON> - 
OF HINDI SCIENTIFIC 
ROOKS 

At a three-day Seminar on pub¬ 
lication of scientific books in'' 
Hindi, organized by die Bitiar 
Hindi Granth Academy in tf» De- . 
paitinent of Zoology of the Ranchi 
University, the Union Deputy Edu¬ 
cation Minister, Mr. D.P. Yadav 
assured ^ientists: *^Moxiey will 
not come in the way of publica¬ 
tion of standard scientific books in 
Hindi." 

The Minister also said that a 
uniform national educational sys¬ 
tem was being introduced every¬ 
where, He regretted that a Ijcrore- 
rupee fund, kept apart for produ¬ 
cing scientific books in Hindi, was 
not being fully utilized; if it was 
properly utilized it could be 
doubled in die Fifth Plan. 

Hie Seminar was presided os'^er 
by ‘the Vice-Chancellor. Mr. R:S. 
Mandal. "Hie Seminar was attend¬ 
ed by delegates from all over 
India. 

DEAN OF STUIMBNTS 
APPOINTED 

* » r WWW 

The Calicut University has just 
selected for appointment its first 
Dean of Students. Dr. N.A. Karim, 
of the Kerala University Institute 
of Englislk, Trivandrum is 
person selected. Calicut University 
is the first University in Kerala 
and probably the first in South 
India to appoint a dean to look 

after the welfare of tlie students 
in its affiliated collej^. The ap¬ 
pointment of a dean^ it is hoped, 

would help foster better liaison 
between.the students.and the au- 
, tholicies. •. . • » ■ 
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V1NOB4 BHAVEGETS 
aUtt FBIMa GUJARAT 
UNIVERSm 


The Chancellor of the Gujarat 
University, Shri Shriman Narayan, 
and the VkeChancdlor Shri 
l^warhhai Patel this moraing ctHi> 
lerred the Hontnary D^ree of D. 
liti (Vidya Vachaspati) on 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave at the lat* 
ter's Paramdham Ashram at a 
atople ceremony shorn of all the 
sc^duttication and pcxnp of a con- 
vocation, which however looked 
like another convocaticm. 

It appeared as if the Gujarat 



' University had come all the way 
Bom its headquarters at Ahmeda- 
bad to honour one of its old 
atumni, hut not so much an 
^umns as a geiifitis in various dts 
cipBiies. It was a different kind 
ol coBvoc^on in whidi the giver 
of the degree felt humblod befoie 
. the teceivo. 

The degm was presented to the 
76 years sage by Mr. Ishwar- 
bhai Patel and the diawl placed 
around Vinohha's ned^ by Mr. 
Siriraaii Narayao. More than a 
hundred povoiu gave a hand ar 
the certfnoiry as Acharya Vinoba. 
seated on a dais, received the 
, degtet. 

SUBUME EXCITEMENT 
.It was a scene which p rote d the 
-legends about the Ashiraite fife 
' of yofee to be true to a word. The 
’ oottage in the hackgroimd* the 
: river Bham on die south, a tern- 
i pie- in one comer, die limited 
anifienoe seated on the ground 
under die shade of trees, and a 
hhalan and the leritation of 
Vl!9ims'''8ialiaBaisnaa 

fiolloiriag tlie eereoiotiy.fflied 


Shri Shriman Nariyan CbancMter of Gidarat 
University confers 0. Lift en Shri Vinoba Bhave 
on December 1A The VkeChanccllor* 

Shri L J. Patel (right) 

the heart with a unique but sub* The philosophy of Bhoodan and 
lime eacitement and sent the mind Gramdan is pregnant with the 
back to the history of fmgoctm hopes of universal peace^ creating 
hermitages. social and economic justice, dis- 

TTie citation, read out by the sedving all factots giving rise to 
VkoChancenor, Mr. Ishwarbhai inequality and discontent, and ok* 
Patel began with a reteretice to ploitation and wars. Vinobaji 
the sages cd old hrou^it back to asjnm to coordinate science and 
Ott mind in the^person of Adiarya spirituality on the bads of Ahimsa 
Vinoba and a great and unniatch. and love to create a self^govemed. 
ed gift <rf Indian culture to dw selfdisdplined, adf-regulated so. 
modem world. ciety,** said the dtatum further. 

The Adiarya. according to the "The Gujarat Univeisity’*, said 
citation, is penonifimtioii of the the citation condodiog in present, 
trinity af Jnana, ttiaktt. and ing this degree to a vomdle 

genius finds itself filled widi graci. 
Adiarya Vmdba Bhave is not tude, and with love for the eternal 
metdy a pceacto or interpreter of student of sdcnce, religion, phBo* 
rel^;ion. He is rel^oci persoui- st^diy and contemporary wifia l 
fied. Well-verted in aB the Indian thoti^iL** 
languages, he has nuqtCKd Arabic CHANCELLORS REMARJKS 
and a number of EmoAsian Ian* Tbe Chancellor, Mr. Shriman 
guages to be able to establish Narayan, in his introductory .re¬ 
direct ajod afiectiemate oonUrt marks at ^ cemnoDy, reodkafi n 
with afl pea|de of sfl gnmp<** sinfilai^ ccreiMmy when a 
mid die lity had tkepped out to henbur a 
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great viz. Calcutu University 
honouring Rabindranafth Tagore. 
The Gujarat University had dedd. 
ed on this degree for Vinobaji and 
had asked him and the Vice 
Chancellor to come all the way to 
submit it to him. A perpetual 
student of all branches of know¬ 
ledge* Vinobaji was being regard- 
ed as an ocean with its origin in 
Baroda and Sabarmati. The Uni. 
versity claimed no honour to 
Vinobaji in conferring this degree 
on him. 

Before reading the citation, the 
ViceQiancellor* Mr. Ishwarbhai 
Patel said when the idea of confer¬ 
ring the degree on Vinobaji was 
mooted, it was felt that the degree 
itself was being honoured. Learn, 
ing, as was supp»osed widely, was 
confined to the precincts of the 
University though in fart there 
could be no limit to it. And, no 
better example of such learning 
could be obtained as in the person 
of Vinobaji, and the University 
felt that this would serve students 
of the ITniversity well in emulat¬ 
ing his example. 

VI NOB VS REPLY 

RepKing to the honour, Acliarva 
Vinoinba Bhave expressed his 
pleasure that the degree was 
written in Bevanagari Gujarathi. 
He himself had of late been advo. 
eating the use of Bevanagari script 
for all Indian languages in a bid 
to create a unity in script. India, 
he said, was sociologically more 
advanced than Europe which with 
every language group was split up 
into so many nations. In India, 
despite so many languages their 
source viz, Sanskrit was one, the 
thought was one and no visas and 
passports were needed for a 
journey across various States. If 
only the script could be one, the 
best literature from one language 


could with conspicuously less diffi¬ 
culty be understood in the other 
and integrate all language groups. 
That the Gujarat University had 
done it in the citation scroll had 
made him happy. 

Replying to a question which a 
friend had asked him earlier as to 
how he would bear the burden of 
the degree, he said it was confer, 
red by Pandits, and had he declin- 
ed it he would have been diarg- 
ed with lack of modesty. The 
level of learning all over the 
country had gone down so much 
that he was comparatively more 
learned than others which he con¬ 
fessed he was (Laughter). 

As for the burden of the degree, 
said Vinobaji further, it would 
stay with him until he went to 
sleep. Sleep to him was synony. 
mous with death, and awakening 
next morning another birth. 
Therefore the D. Litt would re¬ 
main with him until the night, io 
l)e turned into Delight the next 
morning, 

jVfr. Shriman Narayan proposed 
a vote of thanks. 

The function ended with an 
Ahhang sung by Sevagram troupe 
and recitation of Vishnu Sahasra- 
nama. 

G.B. PANT STUDENTS 
ARE SORV.... 

Pantnagar — The striking stu¬ 
dent leaders in a joint writ¬ 
ten declaration tendered to 
the Vice-Chancellor of the G.B. 
Pant University of Agriailturc 
and Technology have unanimous¬ 
ly and unconditionally expressed 
regret for the acts of organized in- 
discipline that occurred on the 
campus on II and 12 September 
and 11 and 12 October^ 1972. 
They said that all the unfortunate 


happenings oonirred due to mis¬ 
understanding which has since 
been removed. The student lea¬ 
ders said that they have full faith 
in the administration of the Uni¬ 
versity and firmly believe that all 
grievances and problems of stu¬ 
dents should be settled by peace¬ 
ful and constitutional means. The 
student leaders also advised all (he 
students to attend classes and par¬ 
ticipate in other activities of the 
University according to program- 
me without indulging in acts of 
indiscipline. 

In a unique gesture, unheard 
of in 'this country, the student 
leaders not only agreed to accept 
whatever punishment is awarded 
by tlie University but also vowed 
to withdraw voluntarily and un¬ 
conditionally from the University 
for the first trimester of 1972-73. 
The academic stafif and the Uni¬ 
versity authorities, on their part, 
have assured to make good ihe 
loss in the studies of the students 
by working on holidays and by 
running a supplementary pro¬ 
gramme along with the second 
trimester. Against the back¬ 
ground of the pres-alent defiant 
mood of the students elsewhere, 
this rare gesture of the Pantnagar 
students to wlunteer to suffer 
self-imposed punishment is wide¬ 
ly appreciated. This is in keep¬ 
ing with the traditions of this 
great Farm varsity. 

In view of ’ this voluntary 
undertaking of the student lea¬ 
ders, Dr. D.P. Singh, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor has ordered the opening of 
all the classes of the University 
from December 12 excepting those 
already called on December 4 and 
11. The Vice-Chancellor also ex¬ 
pressed his gratitude to the guar¬ 
dians of the students (or their 
hearty and sustained co-operation. 
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Agricultural University, B’Glore 

7th Convocation 



A view of the Convocation 


The Seventh Convocation oE the 
University oC Agricultural Scien¬ 
ces, was held at Bai^tore on Nov. 
emher 11, 1972 at which Dr. MX 
Swaminathan, Director-General, 
Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research and Secretary to the 
Govt, of India was the Chief 

Guest. 

The VicC'Chaiicellor, Dr. KC. 
Naik reviewed the tremendous 
progress the university had achiev¬ 
ed in the preceding year. He rais¬ 
ed the question posed by Or. 
Sw'aminathan—**How shall wc 
use agricultural research and devc. 
lopment programmes (or the pttr- 
pose of providing more remunera¬ 
tive and intellectually satisfying 
jobs in rural India? How can we 
use our agricultural renaissance as 
a method of solving the f)Overty 
problem?*’ He thought that he 
could do no better than to emvt- 
late his performance “by present¬ 
ing before you a report to indicate 
how this young university had 
endeavoured to do something 
about those very problems.” 

He felt that new varieties oi 
hybrids, with higher yield poten. 
tials, would make fanning more 
paying and also create more em- 
ployment opportunities. Keeping 
this in mind, the university had 
released 18 improved varieties (of 
new hybrids). 

In the case of Paddy the MR-156 
variety, which had been released 
that very afternoon, he claimeil. 
had made according pre-release 
spread'Over of about 26,000 acres 
in the State." 

Acemding to Dr. Naik, farmers 
of the Sute should be able to earn 
something like 60 lakhs of rupees 
more. In the case of Rago, the 
figure would be 1.8 lakhs and 
Jowar would, on rou^ estimates, 
bring an additional Rupees 2 
crores income to them. 


In the case of Cotton, he claim¬ 
ed that the success achieved by the 
university leaders by obtaining an 
inter-specific hybrid between (». 
/lir^iiturn and C. barbadense w.ts 
virtually a break-through: the 
USSR was still striving to achieve 
it according to the report of an 
Indian delegation which went 
there recently. 

Current research was progress¬ 
ing still and that the university 
was in the final stages of trial on 
2 kharif and 2 rabi hybrids with 
distinctly superior characters. 

In the field of Horticulture, 
work had been going on for the 
last three years on cardamom im¬ 
provement. The yield can be 
increased appreciably throl^;h 
clonal progenies of high-yielding 
parents.' 

Dr, Naik also dealt with the 
Fisheries Science- The fisheries 
college was started at Mai^lore 
in 1969. It was a virgin field, and 


he felt that the inviitutHui h.i.1 
been able to show an impressiv<‘ 
record of service even in such a 
short period. Among iis achieve- 
ments could be included the use 
of pituitary glands which helps in 
inducing fish in confined water; 
the other finding relates to stimu¬ 
lated and hastened growth of fis'i 
through supplemental feeding; 
and that the exotic grass carp 
brought into India in 1959 as part 
of biological control of weeds, has 
been found to be a good table 
fish. 

The UNDP, la collaboration 
with UNESCO/FAO and the 
ICAR, has selected that university 
as an advanced centre in plant pro¬ 
tection based on the availability 
of technical competence and basic 
research fadlities in the field. The 
first phase of the projea has been 
sanctioned for two years but is 
likely to be extended to the phase 
two for five years next. 
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term courses—one in 
Acarology; another in Plant Viro- 
logywere conducted on an All* 
India basis during October 1972 
for the benefit of teachers and re* 
seardi workers in agricultural col* 
leges and Research Institutions. 
Another Seminar on Plant Protec¬ 
tion is likely to be held during 
the current year. 

The post-graduate research and 
teaching programmes under the 
project would strengthen siicli 
areas of specialization, as Insect 
Physiology, Plant Virolc^, and 
Plant Nematology. 

Research on Drought 

The university has come up 
with certain encouraging finding', 
of its research on drought condi. 
tiens in the State. 

Pre-sowing seed hardening has 
been found to be effective in in¬ 
ducing certain amounts of drought 
tolerance in ragi. It results in 
early germination, seedling vigour, 
better root growth and better rev 
ponse to fertiliser. 

Studies made on the rainf.ill 
received on the Western Ghats 
have indicated that a vast mass of 
the water received there and now 
flowing to the Arabian Sea can he 
collected through reserwirs, which 
could be developed among the 
criss-cross hills, to hold enough 
water to provide protectis^c irriga. 
tion over almost the entire rainfed 
area of the State. 

Tlie university has organized 
various types of training pro¬ 
grammes for the benefit of exten¬ 
sion personnel of its State Depart 
ments of \grirultural. Animal 
Husbandry and Veterinary Ser¬ 
vices and Fisheries, as recommend¬ 
ed by the High Power Committee 
of the State Govt. 

Since April 1972, as many as 
eight training programmes have 
been conducted, cbnsisting of S7 


courses and attended by over 700 
people. There are still three more 
programmes and seminars being 
planned lor the rest of the year. 
EKtension Services 
The university extension activi¬ 
ties are intimately linked with re¬ 
search and it is because of prompt 
transmission of what it finds in 
research studies to the farmer, and 
by him into his field. Apart frijm 
Bangalore and Dharwar areas, 
now it is being extended to Rai- 
chiir also. 


The university has also intro¬ 
duced a post-giaduate diploma in 
intensive crop production. It is 
the view of the university that so 
far eight agricultural graduates 
have passed this one-year course 
-intiioduced in 1970. The net 
profit earned by each graduate on 
average per month comes to 


Rs. 475 in the first batch of 3. 
Rs. 503 in the 2Dd batch of 2 and 
Rs. 559 in the 3rd batch of 3. A 
course in vocational training for 
diploma students for the Agricul¬ 
tural Engineering Institute has 
also been started this year. Two 
acres of irrigated land and 3 acres 
of dry land have been assigned to 
each of the 5 students for farming 
their own with the aid of imple¬ 
ments and machinery hired for 
them by the Institute. 

In relation to this a post-gra¬ 


duate course in Fisheries Tedino- 
logy has also been one of the 
strongest features of the Fisheries 
College; 3 courses have been offer¬ 
ed in Bakery, one for village 
housewives through the Universiry 
Mobile Bakery Unit and another 
for urban housewives, each for a 
short duration of 3 to 4 days. 



The Chief Guests Dr. M. S. Swaminatb an* 
photographed with the Chancellor, 

the Vice-Chancellor, the pro^honcellor 
and the Chief Minister. Left to Rights 
Dr. Swaminathan; Shri Mohanlal Sukh adia, 
Mysore Governor; Shri Urs, Chief Minister 
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Kunikshetra: the all India Seminar 
on Late Harappan Culture 

—Reported by Mr. O. P. Tandon 


An All India Seminar on die 
Late Harappan and other “Chal- 
colithic Cultures of India: A Study 
in Interrelationship" and VI An¬ 
nual Session of the Indian Archae¬ 
ological Society held at Kuruk&hc- 
tra University, Kunikslietra from 
19th to 21st November, 1972. was 
attended fay such well-known arcn- 
aeologists as Prof. H. D. Sankalia of 
the Deccan College, Poona* Prof. 
B. B. Lai of the Jiwaji l^niver- 
sity, Gwalior, Shri M. N. Desh- 
pande. Director General. Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India and Prof. S. 
B. Deo of the Nagpur Universiu, 
besides other Indian and foreign 
archaeologists were present. 

Dr. S. K- Diitta. V^ice-Chancellnr, 
Kurukshetra University inaugur ti¬ 
ed the conference. In bis inaugural 
address, he said: ‘‘'Reconstruction 
of history purely from literarx 
sources is always a precarious’busi¬ 
ness/* 

He held that literary evidence 
reinforced by archaeological evi¬ 
dence tends to identify and track 
down elements of cultural con¬ 
tinuity and establish links that 
oMmect people with their neigh¬ 
bouring countries as ivell as with 
their predecessors. 

"Archaeological evidence”, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Dutta. “bears close 
resemblance to circumstantial evi¬ 
dence of law courts; but this evi¬ 
dence, like any other evidence, has 
to be subjected to the process of 
scientific examination.” 

Dr. Dutta said that any uncriti¬ 
cal acceptance of archaeolc^ical 
evidence was bound to distort 
truth of the past. One has, there¬ 
fore, to be a cautious and meticu* 


lous detective while arcliueologi- 
cal finds. 

Referring to the site of the 
battle of Mahabharata at Kuiii- 
kshctia. Dr. Dutta said tliai it was 
there that much ot the Malutbh.i- 
rata period awaited the space as 
also the deciphering of die Hatap- 
pan sCTipt in the earlier pcritKl, 
The cause of the Indus Valiev Civi- 
lisation and its relations with the 
Vedic culture still eluded histo¬ 
rians. 

So far as the study of ancient 
India was concerned, history' with¬ 
out archaeolc^ was friendship 
without devotion, and religion 
without metaphysics. 

In his presidential address, Mr. 
R, C. Agarwal, Director, .\rchaco. 
logy and Museums, Government of 
Rajasthan, appealed to archaeolo¬ 
gists to give sufficient attention to 
the excavation and exploration of 
early mediex'al sites of considerable 
importance. In fact, more and 
mwe has to be discovered about 
the historical centres in the coun¬ 
try* asked his colleagues in the 
profession to devote moie and 
more time to the study of Indian 
epigraphy, art and architecture, 
ancient Indian literature in addi¬ 
tion to an interest in pottery and 
pre-historic tools. 

Mr. B. K. Thapar, Director, 
Archaeological Survey and the 
Secretary of the Society, presided 
over the deliberations of the Semi- 
nar whidi were marked by lively 
debate in which partidpated both 
senior and younger art^eolt^sts 
actively. The Seminar began with 
Mr. T^apar’s paper in which he 
outlined the main cultures* which 


succeeded the Harappan. He also 
pointed out that Harappan settle¬ 
ments were of three types—dtics, 
towns and villages, with towns 
serving as a link between cities and 
villages. .According to him, monu- 
mental ardtitecture and script 
were distinguishing traits of cities 
and towns. The evidence abotit »i>t* 
religion of Chalcolithic peoples, as 
revealed by recent excavations in 
Maharashtm and Madhya Pm- 
desli, was the subject of a talk fay 
Dr. M. K. Dhavalikar of the Dcc- 
cal Clollege Poona. Di. Diiavali- 
kar also diew attention to the 
West-Asiatic parallels. Dr. N. R. 
Banerjce and Stiri K. Deva of the 
.Archaeological Siirvev o| India 
drew attention of scholars bx higii- 
lighting certain points relating lo 
aspects {xiinted out by Dr. Dh.ixM- 
likar. The ncwjv-emerging pit tore 
of transfoi Illation of the ILtr.ipp'in 
Culture in the Punjab and H-ir- 
vana as revealctl bv their leioni 
work at sites like Ropar. Bara. 
Koila Nihang, Sanghol. Mitathal. 
Siswal, Daulatpur etc,, was pre¬ 
sented by Dr. V. D. Sharma ol ihc 
.Archaeological Surxex, Shri Stiraj 
Bhan of the Kurukshetra l^nix'er- 
sity and Shri R, S. Bishi of the 
Haryana State Archaeology. Dr, K. 
K- Sinha of the Banaras llniversity. 
Dr. S. P. Gupta and Shri K. N. 
Dikshit of the National Museum, 
Dr. D. P. Agarwal of the Tar.i 
Institute of Fundamental Research 
Bombay, Shri K. C. Joshi of the 
Archaeological Survey, New Delhi 
and others initiated a lively debate 
on the topic. The settlement-pat¬ 
terns of the Chalcolithic Cultures 
in Central India as disclosed by 
excavations at Tiipuri and Erast 
were described by Prof. R- C. Baj- 
pai of the Satigar University and 
Dr. U. V. Singh Rurti* 

kshetra University. Shri V. S. 
Wakankar of the Vlkiam Univiav 
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sicy, also elaborated on the 
details oC the cultural equip¬ 
ment o£ the ChalcoUthic peoples 
in Malwa, particularly with refer¬ 
ence to the excavations at Manoti 
and Kayatha. Particularly inter¬ 
esting was an illustrated ulk. on his 
excavations at Surkotada in Kutcli 
by Sluri J• P. Josh! of Uie Ardiaeo- 
logical Survey where he has found 
a fortified settlemeiii and succes¬ 
sive occupations of pre-Harappan, 
Harappan and Post-Harappan cul> 
tures. 

Prof P. Sinha of Patna Uni¬ 
versity and Prof. B. B. Lai of the 
Gwalior University were elected 
us the Presidents for the 1973 and 
1974 sessions, respectively, of the 
Archaeological Society. 

Prof. H. D. Sankalia, an emi¬ 
nent ai chaeologist and Director 
Deccan College. Poona, said in a 
public lecture that during the last 
25 years, Indian .Archaeology’ had 
made trcnuetuluiis piogiesy lie 
was speaking on “Contribution to 
knowledge In Indian .\rchaeolo- 
gtey since 1917*’. If the progress is 
to l>e described in one sentence. 
Prof. Sankalia added, “almost 
csery corner of India from 
Kashmir to Kanyaknmari« and 
Dwarka to Bhuvnneshwar has 
gisen evidence of the existence of 
F..(ily Man, who lived at least one 
lakh scars ago”. We base evidence 
from all ovei* India for Ids succes¬ 
sors who lised some .50.000 years 
ago, 20,000 years and 9.000 years 
ago and, finally ,the stage whan 
man settled down to an agricultu¬ 
ral way of life, about 5,000 years 
ago. Prof. Sankalia concluded: 
“Thus the foundation has been 
laid for understanding the growth 
of various regional and linguistic 
divisions, which have characterized 
India throughout her history". 

Dr. S. K. putu, Vice-Chancellor, 
Kurukslietra Univtrsity, {uresided 
over the meeting. 


Calicut University to set up 


‘‘Asan 

A week-long celebration of the 
birth centenary of the Malayalain 
poet, late Kumaran Asan was 'Jt- 
gaoised under the joint auspices of 
the Calicut University Asan Cen¬ 
tenary Committee and the Kerala 
Graiuha.sala Sangam. 

Presiding over the concluding 
function, Prof. K. Madhaya 
Menon, Pro-Vice-Chancellor of 
Calicut University, announced 
that an “Asan Chair'* w’ould be 
instituted in the university and 
ap|x:aled to the public to contri¬ 
bute generously to help raise tlie 
sum of Rs. 2 lakhs necessary* for 
the purpose. 


Chair” 

All the seven days functions 
weie well attended and there were 
recitals ot Asan's poems by univer- 
sity sciiolars and college students. 

Inaugurating the celebrations* 
the tainous poetess of Kerala, Mrs. 
X. fiaiamani Amma, said Kuxna- 
ran Asan was an unparallelled 
poet of iinmortal love and that he 
took ordinary love to the most ele¬ 
vating pinnacles of divine life. 

Prof. Sukumar Azhikode, Head 
of the University Malayalam De» 
partnient traced the development 
of Asan’s style. 

During the ensuing six days, 
speakers dwelt on the different 
aspects of the poet's creative life 


BHU Decides to Include Student Observers 
in Departmental Selections 


A concrete step was uken in the 
ye;u 1970-71 when the Vice-Chan- 
cclloi. Di. K. L. Shiimalt constitut. 
ed a SiudoiUs-Tcachei's (Consulta¬ 
tive Committee consisting of the re- 
preseiUaii\es of the students and 
teacliers. This Committee and 
other bodies constituted as a re¬ 
sult of deliberations led to many 
steps taken towards clc»er associa¬ 
tion of the students in the ^’ariou'l 
activities of the Unis’ersity tvhich 
are as follows: 

1. Award of frcestiip and other 
relief measures taken during 
difficult periods sucli as flood 
and drought etc; 

2. Financial assistance to the re- 
seardi Scholars who are not 
able to get scholarships; 


3. Participation in games and 
Sjx^rts Committees; 

4. Paitiripation in hostel admin¬ 
istrations and running of 
messes etc.; 

5. Representation on the Admis¬ 
sion Committees; 

6. Programming of the examina¬ 
tions; 

7. Participation in the Depart¬ 
mental Committees for the 
purpose of changes in sylla¬ 
buses. 

This w’ill clearly reveal that the 
students are now actively engaged 
in practically all the academic and 
extra curricular aaivities of the 
University which is die result of 
the meaningful- dialogue started 
about three years before. 
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Dr. Reddy Inaugurates 3-day Seminar on 
Multi-Media Communications 


Dr. D.J. Reddy, Vice-Chancel- 
Iot, S.V. University inaugurating 
the throe^y seminar on Miilti- 
Media Communications held on 
23-11-1972, highlightened the im¬ 
portance and necessity of exploit, 
ing the educational technology in 
Older to get closer, be more pre¬ 
cise and better comprehensive to 
school children as well as the 
masses. 

Dr. Reddy presented a panora¬ 
mic picture of the new communi¬ 
cation media and illustrated how 
. they can be used for the in—depth 
communication of our educatio¬ 
nal intenticHis and 'instructional 
needs. Further he said motion 
pictures have unique capacity for 
precision and refinement of com¬ 
munication that enables an educa¬ 
tional efficiency unmatched by ait\ 
other visual medium. 

Referring to the advantages of 
using audio-visual aids, Dr. Reddy 
stressed the need to provide an 
improved and high standard of 
learning environment where creat. 
tiveness can be encouraged. 

Further, Dr. Reddy stressed 
^Tadagogy has taken deep root in 
our teaching method in schools 
and colleges and owing to ladt of 
resources financial and technical 
know-how we are yet to introduce 
programmed learning and edura- 


of the Seminar pointed out the 
main objectives of the -Seminar, 
and Prof. Ramasarma in his pre¬ 
sidential address stiessed the need 
to use of educational teclinology 
should be a must in order to meet 
the instructional needs of ever in¬ 
creasing masses of students. 

The three-day seminar was fol¬ 
lowed by group discussions in both 
sessions, demonstration language 
laboratory equipment etc., exhibi¬ 
tion. sciecning of films and films- 
strips. 

Five eminent kcv-noie addre»- 
sants presented the kev-note .ul- 
1 esses. 

In his coniluding sessions addies< 
held on 24-11-1972, Di. Red*b. 
summarising the Rapporteurs dis¬ 
cussions, said, that the use of 
eleiironies or ediiiation.il technr>- 
logy at all levels of learning would 
only emich and enhance learning 
and raise the ptestige of the tea¬ 
cher and instilution- Emphasis, 
ing for the iniptoving teaching 
tlu-ough A.V. Ai<Ls, he said ilic 
Engineer. Psstliologisi, Psychair- 
ist, Sociologist and educationists 


stiuuld join in the inter]n'ise. He 
suggested that the teacher recruit 
to a college and University need to 
acquire sufiiciciu knowledge of the 
objectives and goals of education 
and the methodtilogy and |)sydlio- 
logy involved in convening of the 
message of the lesson to the pupil. 

Speaking at the <onchidiiig 
session of the .Seminal. l>i. Keddv 
said that the Education Depart¬ 
ment of the University should be¬ 
come a consultant organisation for 
the scJuNils ami colleges to im¬ 
prove the teacliing metluKls and 
for suggesting teaching aids (or 
them. He desired that Tirupati 
should liase a br0.i4lca.st ing station 
so that the students of tlie area 
might bctiefit (loin the broadcast¬ 
ing programmed by the I'nivcr- 
sitv. 

The,Seminar recommended to 
Sri Veskateswara Unisersitv to 

4 

set up a teaching aids rentie at 
Tirupati to help the schools of the 
area. 

The Seminar ended with a vote 
of thanks proposed In Mr V.l.W 
Redds 


tional tedinolc^ as our learning 

University Resents Over 

written word may not be avail- 
able, but the audio-visual illustra- 
tiofis will always remain impressed 


Lapping of Jurisdiction 


in the mind. 

Lastly while reinforcing hi.s talk 
by the projection of 83 slides, he 
stressed the urgent need for re¬ 
search into multimedia communi¬ 
cation techniques and their bear¬ 
ing on education. 

Earlier, welcoming the audi- 
rntce. Dr. Sreenivaaa Rao, Director 


The Executive Council of the 
Gauhati Uni>ersity. at its recent 
meeting at Gauhati, expressed con¬ 
cern over the proposed inclusion 
of Assam State within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the proposed Central Uni¬ 
versity at ^liUQSIg* While the 
Executiva^^domi^^llM proposed 
Indira y^£nidhi UniV<^^, k urg¬ 


ed, by a resolutions the Parlia¬ 
ment and the Govt, of India to 
exclude the State of Assam from 
the territorial jurisdiction of that 
Central University, because such 
overlapping of jurisdiction would 
adversely affect the academic and 
cultural interests of Assam. 
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Rorne—Geneva—Frankfurt—Parish 

Air-India gives you the largest number 
of 747 flights to Europe. And two 707s. 

Plus Maharajah service, comfort and style. 

For groups of 10 to Europe, contact 
your Travel Agent for an attractive low-priced 
tour with a maximum of 6 stopovers. 

Under our Economy Class Affinity Group Fare 
Scheme, groups of 15 are eligible for 
big fare reductions. Groups of 30 can save 
even more, for example, about Rs. 2,800 
per fare to Geneva. 

If you are between 12 and 30 yeais. 
take our 14/90 days Youth Fare to Paris and 
back and save over Rs. 3,000, with one 
stopover in each direction. 

Contact your nearest Air-India office or 
your Travel Agent today. 
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VIEW-POINT 


Oli/mpfc Qames-Some Angles In rm/ Opinic 


At the outset, I would like to 
highlight the non-whites’ contribu. 

ti<Mi in the cause of the Games, 
thus advocating multi-racial 
sports. However, although to des¬ 
cribe individual contribution o£ 
non-whites is effective, to present 
an overall picture on the subject 
IS ratlier impossible; in fact, the 
results of the past Olympic Games 
have necessarily been published 
without regard to colour or origin. 

I will, therefore, dwell on the 
apartheid policy in general. 

The world is aware of “Hitler’s 
race ihcoiy” ridiculed by the ex¬ 
cellent {MTformances of Jesse 
Owens. This shows that sport can 
overt ome differences of human 
beings. 

Even totlay, quite a number of 
promising athletes is undergoing 
hardships from racial prejudices 
by fellow-countrymen. VV’hy dioidd 
the fittest sportsmen struggle for 
survival because of their skin 
tolt)itr? They have every right to 
p:irtiiipace in international com- 
petiltous. This would bring to 
prominence the be»t talents the 
world over Unfortunatch, some 
politicians are not inclined to 
show positive approaches in this 
cause. 

Undeterred by the present wave 
of racial segregation, the coloured 
men take to sport with pride, sin¬ 
cerity and dignity. A healthy sign 
in recent times » that a crusade 
by friendly athletes is already on 
its way. 

As far as the author's kno>wled||e 


is concerned, there seems to be no 
obvious findings on the superiority 
of the whites over the non-whites. 
If we have to view the problem 
through the eyes of a biologist or 
a sociologist, we may wonder whe¬ 
ther the “cedour bar** in South 
Africa and the U.S.A. powerfully 
exists as a “race bar’'. Persons 
with negroid ancestry many times 
match the appearance of those 
originating from Europe. ^Ve 
have not a sufficient knowledge of 
the role of the genes responsible 
fcH- the colour of the dtin, or tlie 
shape of the hair, and of those 
accounting Cor persona] achieve¬ 
ments. Henceforth, the very pur¬ 
pose of much practised colour bar 
gets defeated. 

As far as apartheid in sports is 
conrerned, there seems no likeli¬ 
hood of success. The Olympic 
principles have no room for seg¬ 
regation of the races, religions and 
faiths, and wc must struggle for it- 
It is the Olympic Movement — 
the figuie-head of the sports w’orld 
— which can establish peace in 
the continents, by assembling 
every four years, irrespective of 
their race or nationality. 1 would 
even say that the Olympic ideal 
is ssnonvmoiis w’ith the democratic 
principles of fair plav, gallant 
gentlemanliness, general as well as 
sporting education. harmony, 
peace, dignity. Tlie Olympic 
humanism provides stimulus to 
the young generation of the wrorld 
through **Citius, AftiuSr Fortius^*. 

In fact, the Olympic Games face 
a brilliant future, since they are the 
only organisation which can pi'O- 


motc better understanding in 
world and bring an end to ^ 
If wc can get rid of aparthei 
sport, the Olympic family 
spread all over the world. 

This is to wish good luc 
all the competitors of the > 
Olympic Games as well as fi 
games. 

Dr, G. M. Oza 
M.Sc., Ph-D., F.L.$. 

General Education Centre 

M.S. University of Brntida 

I 

GLARING ERRORS IN 
GEOGRAPHY BOOKS 

Wremg geographical cone 
statements and sketches and 
dated 'information about coun 
mark the series of geography b 
for schools, published by the T 
Nadu Textbook Society, a pi 
sector unit bringing out natic 
ised textbooks. 

Many teachers fear thsM 
books which are replete with 
takes will bring down the st 
ard of geography education 
.schools. 

The following are some of 
“glaring mistakes” in the b 
pointed out by teachers who 
them: In the map of Tamil ^ 
in the V standard book. A 
much is shown within the boi 
ar\ of Tamil Nadu, whereas 
mountain peak lies in Kerala, 
height is 2,695 metres and 
2,720 metres as given in the b 
The 1958 figures of the pop 
tion of U.S. and New York 
gis-en in the book for VIII st: 
ard. It says ''Soviet Russia n 
fourth in world prodution of o 
(acemding to latest informal 
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however, Rii&sb occupies the j?' 
coud place). Other statistical in¬ 
formation about U.S. are ail old. 

In the IX standaul book the 
equatorial and polar diameters ate 
g^ven a^ I2,d80 K. mettcs and- 
12,640 K. metres resi>ectively, but 
the correct dUtances are: 12,756 K.. 
metres and 12,714 K. metres res- 
pcctively, “Eightytwo-and a^halC 
degrees*' is written as 82*'50’ (it 
should be 82* >30*). 

The book sa>s: “The frigid 
zones close to the poles are very 
cold region. Here the sea is al¬ 
ways frozen and all througli the 
year the sun will be circulating 
round the horizon or slightly 
above the horizon. . . . ." Point- 
out that the statement con¬ 
tained contradictions, a veteran 
geography teacher said: “The en. 
tire sea is not frozen all through 
the year in the arctic regiem. In 
; summer* certain parts of the aixtk 
tea near the arctic circle are warm 
; and are not frozen. There is no 
; sea surrounding immediately the 
^ south pole. The sun is not visible 
: all round the year at the nortli 
; or south pole.” .Vcording to the 
\ book **the speed of the meander- 
i ing river is less at the place where 
it bends or turns and is more at 
the opposite bank. ■. ■.*' (actually^ 
it is the other way about). 

Some of the defects and wrong 
statements in the book for X 
standard are: “Europe is Asia’s 
peninsula" (Eurasia and not 
, Asia). **ltaly and Balkan penin- 
I solas are two plateau regions.....,*’ 

L (they ^th form part of a g;reat 
j system of told mountains and not 
f plateaus). The South-West mon¬ 


soon winds give rainfall to lniU 4 * 
Burma and Malayria." (Ceylon 
is omitted). The book says “Uie 
South-East trade winds blow over 
Indu-China, Cliiiia and Japan dur¬ 
ing sumracr’* (the S-E trade winds 
blowing in the soutli^n hemi- 
spliere after crossing the equatoi 
blow as die S.E. monsoon winds 
across the Pacific Ocean aiul give 
rainfall to China, Japan* etc.), 

Tamil equivalents for die fol¬ 
lowing English words do not con¬ 
vey the correct meaning. UpUiidH. 
Highlands and Plateau; air. wind 
and atmosphere. In one of die 
books equator is called “bhuinatya 
regai" but in another it is termed 
“Nila nadu kodu.” 

The reason for the poor quality 
of the books arc explained as fol¬ 
lows; Tiic right type of autliors 
are seldom invited to write the 
books, since favouritism plays a 
prominent part in selecting the 
authors. As the books do not 
carry the authors’ names, they do 
not bother about the commissions 
und oniissioiu. Tlie authors :irc 
iu>t required to coiTeci proofs and 
hence they do not know in w’hat 
shape their manuscripts finally 
emerge. 

Teachers also complained that 
the experts’ committee merabeis 
who went through the manuscripts 
were themselves not properly 
chosen. Some of them were not 
in touch with the subject. 

Mr. M. P. Rajagopal, Secretary, 
Geography Teachers' Association 
of India, who has made a special 
study of the geograf^iy textbooks, 


said nationalisaticm had only 
brought down the quality of the 
books. “1 am afraid the textbooks 
whitli are of poor quality will 
lead lo a deterioration in stand, 
aitls**, he said. 

He said more dian the students* 
teadiers depended heavily on the 
textbook as most of them liad not 
specialised in geography (they 
have a degree in history or econo¬ 
mics). Unless a good textbook is 
(daced in their hands the quality 
of teaching is bimnd to suffer,'* 
Mr. KajagojKil said. 

The T aiiiU Nadu (^>vcriuncnl 
has almost rompleicd ualiimalisa- 
tion of m:IiooI teMb(N>ks early this 
academic \%ar. Onh hooks for 
some of the elective subjects and 
in minority languages are yet to 
be piiblidietl by tlie Ciovcuunent. 

-Counesy THE HINDU 

(Ctf}7ttnunl f}o>fi 13 ) 

Houses of the 
Future 

As the exhilhtion catalogue 
points out. iheie will ha\e to be 
more building 1>ei\veeii now and 
the year 2000 than in the past 1,000 
years. The growing world popula¬ 
tion means that new urban sys¬ 
tems will ha\’e to lie thought up. 
w’hich might no longer consist of 
solidly fixed houses but could pre¬ 
fer transportable units whidi can 
be set up on steel scaffolding. 

It is impossible to predict which 
way things will actually develop. 
The only certain thing Is that com¬ 
pletely new road> will be taken. 
(Cour/e^y: ‘SS'en/rt IntfimniionaV*) 
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DIVERGENT THINKING 


CoUeeitfis, Wake Up! 

Just a bit of plaixi'Bpeaking to the young col- 
l^ians (plain speaking may prick their conscience 
where homilies and sermons have so far failed) whose 
academic trends and behaviour inside and outside 
the college campus have come in for a measure of 
stringent criticism from their elders whose nostalgic 
feeling about the socalled good old college days 
when occasional jerks had little truculence may> at 
least, make the youngesters pause and think which 
way they are tending-whether, in their perfectly 
legitimate desire to stir up the soKzalled somnolent 
authorities in rcsiiect of their numerous complaints, 
grievances, demands etc., they are not following a 
suicidal ))olicy. 

It is admitted on all hands that the collegians 
lia\c <)uitc a number of grievances relating to teach¬ 
ing, :i<Utpiate library facilities, hostel accommodation, 
ilnancial help and examinations. Do they realise 
that the means adopted for the ends are the wrong 
things in tlie right place, gravely prejudicing the 
acliievemciu of their cherislied objective of getting 
a fail deal from the authorities concerned? What 
•is (he net icsult of their agitational strikes and 
violent demonstrations which appear to be a bastard 
growth ol their legitimate will to impress upon the 
authorities the justness and urgency of their cause? 
Has it ever occured to them that their immaturitv 
makes them a prey to the machinations of designing 
persons who are out to make capital out of dietr 
predicament? Ultimately teaching and cotisec|uent 
progress in curricular studies having been jeopardised 
fill their minds with a sort of nightmarish dream 
of a dismal failure in examinations and lead them 
to cling to desperate ways to get rid of the so-called 
ni^tmare by agitating for an arbitrary extension of 
dates of examinations, which only prejudice their 
chances of appearing at higher competitive examina¬ 
tions for in^ovincial and All^-lndia services. A 
thousand pities that, in pursuance of their normal 
desire to impress upon the authorities concerned 
the justness and urgency of their cause, they are 
seised with an abncuniial mentality of going to an 
absurd length — ransacking college offices, damaging 
college property etc. Somehow or other, they have 
evidentally lost confidence in the authorities, and 
their exasperation, nay strong resentment, make them 
inordinately prone to indulge in too harmful excesses. 


It seems that the overwhelming majority of the 
young collegians miserably fail to assert themselves 
in favour of the smooth and systematic workii^ of 
the teaching and examination machinery against the 
dominant minority of the collegians whose soiuce 
of strength is intriguing to a degree and who, to 
all intents and purposes, are following a dog-in-the* 
manger-policy which is manifest from their walking 
out of the examination hall on the most flimsy 
grounds and dragging in their trail bona fide exa¬ 
minees who fall easy victims to their bullying tactics 
(a cue from the opposition politicians?). 

Let the inherent sanity of the general mass of 
die collegians (sanity is not a monopoly of the elders) 
make persistent attempts, with a firm will and in 
an honest and straightforward manner, to rouse the 
dormant good sense of the erratic collegians by cogent 
arguments and gentle persuasion applied in the right 
spirit and in the right atmosphere (the right spirit 
and the right atmosphere have to be created by a 
mutual understanding of each other's stand-point and 
modus operand!) for the restoration of the dignity 
and sanctity of the teaching and examination machi¬ 
nery. Much water has flown down the Ganges since 
the erratic collegians started their so-called suicidal 
activities. M’ill they seriously think of making a 
right about turn and cry halt to their present dogged 
pursuit of an one-track mentality of standii^ only 
on their rights and, while firm on their legitimatt 
rights, realise also the duties and responsibilities o 
students who are the future citizens and builders o 
the nation. This is not over.simpli{ying the prok 
Icms of the students but going to the base, whid 
will resolve so many conflicts which are now bedevi’ 
ling ihtir relations with the authorities. With 
truce to the present perverse mentality of the errati 
collegians (their perfectly natural desire gets an ui 
fortunate distortion, thanks to the intriguing dreun 
stances in which they' are willy nilly pladed), the 
may get an opportunity, which they will not willin; 
ly let slip, to conjure up a dear vision of the has 
tiiat will make all the difference in their presei 
thoughtless, heedless ways of demandii^ their righ 
which so often end in disaster. 

(Sudhir Kumar Ganguli) 
Professor of English, Patna College ai 
Randii College (retired). 

Arya Kumar Road, I^tna.4, [BIHAI 
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WHAT HAFPENE3) AT BANGALORE? 

Here is the harrowing tale of what happened at 
the eighth convocation of Bangalore University on 
Nov. 26 with Dr. Karan Singh as the chief guest. The 
usual pandemoneum created by the students (who 
are now Degree holders and post-graduate Degree 
holders was there as Dr. Karan Singh smilingly 
looked on. This was soon followed by booeing and 
catcalls as the Vice-Chancellor recited the Tiftirtyn 
poem from the Upanishads (in the form of offering 
respects to the teacher) because they could not toler¬ 
ate the sentiments conveyed through the stanzas. It 
is all a matter of great shame on the part of the 
student audience for the scant respect they all show¬ 
ed to the diief guest of the day—the only one Union 
Minister who e^'en today stands by the unparallcd 
uniqueness of the Vedas (Vedanta or Upanishads) 
because according to the great German Philosopher 
Schopenhauer: In the whole world, there is no reli* 
gion or philosophy so sublime and so elevating as 
the Vedanta (Upanishads) which is so often spoken 
of as the Universal Keligion of the World: 

In view of what is happening at almost every Uni¬ 
versity Convocation because it has lost all its glamour 
among the fresh graduates^ it is su^ested that each 
University, soon after the publication of the results 
of the examinations, should arrange either to hand¬ 
over the Degrees in person or to post them to the 
ptfsons concerned in future: and the amount allot¬ 
ted for the purpose utilized for the award of a few 
more scholarships. 

D. Vaidyanathan^ 

HOW TO GET A TOP POSITION IN THE 
UNIVEBSITT 

What do you need to get a top position in uni- 
yemty examinations of Bihar nowadays? My apologic> 
to those who may have topped the lists or got high 
first dass in recent years but I tend to believe that 
for these positions you need to have one of these 
qualifications: (a) you should be closely connected 
to some minister or a mighty politidan or some 
powerful officer or one of the university overlmrds; 

. (b). your guardians should have plenty of money to 
throw around; (c) in the case of some departments 


you should be ... er, a diarming girl not averse to 
playing the game. 

There may of course be many other ways of doing 
it. There may even be cases in which only merit 
may get you to the top just au there may be some 
good and clean tffficm in high places. But that is 
only acddental nowadays, isn't it? There used to be 
a time when people set on doing well in life made 
a careful study of books like "Success-Why Not For 
You," and "Ways to Sure Success." By following the 
formulae some people even achieved some measure 
of success in life. But you would only be wasting 
your time and money on such books now. Qualities 
like hard work, |)erscwence, honesty, initiative etc. 
etc. could make you utterly frustrated and cynical. 
Inddentally, there is a big market for people ivho 
may decide to write these "Success books" anew. 
.\mong the qualities they would ask you to cultivate 
would be sycophancs’. slyness, dishonesty, mediocrity 
and all the other antonyms of the favourite words in 
the outdated "Success books". 

My advice to prospective examinees—and this is 
directetl particularly to the jMsUgraduatc students 
of one department of Ranchi Univetsity—is to take 
the first opportunity of grabbing a seat in tlie private 
lodges of ihcir professou. Never mind if it is a crowd¬ 
ed dark hovel or if the room opens on a suppurating 
diain oi if the thfni’ki cicaks and wobbles every time 
y<»u move, never mind all these discomforts fot they 
would stand you in good stead later. Just go on buy¬ 
ing the milk that your professor's cows give without 
a inurmer about the degree of its dilution or its 
high price, for where in tlie towns do people get 
milk as the cows gave it any way? AVhat does it mat. 
ter if you pay a little more per seer? Take it in the 
right spitit. Consider it an investment for you might 
get rich dividends. Go on drinking the milk and 
buying the eggs that the professor's hens lay. Keep 
on the right side of the lady of the house, go get the 
vegetables from the bazaar in the roomings, do a little 
baby-sitting for her while she goes to the filbtm or 
visiting some friends. Do all this and you might 
Tvell land up with a high first class. Always Temcm- 
ber that studies are the least part of results. 
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RANCHI CASE 


At best your merit may be only remotely related 
to your results. Look at the fate, of the Ranchi stu. 
dent who thought his merit was enough to get him 
a high place in the examinations. He had topped 
in B.A. (Hons.) and since it had been all due to his 
own merit he thought he could repeat the perfor¬ 
mance in the MA. examinations also. He hadn’t 
realised that accidents don't occur every time. Con- 
Ikleiit of tih merit and the thojoughne’is of his pre¬ 
parations, he sat (or the examinations and did well 
in all the papers. He got a second class. When 
the marks came, everybody was taken aback. In seven 
pajjers, he had marks ranging between 54 and 76 
but in one paper, in which he thought he had done 
fati'ly well, lie h.ul been given just 19 marks. AVhere 
had he made the slip? 

Perhaj)s there wasn’t much mystery to it. Some¬ 
time before the exams, one Professor had prepared 
a set of questions and answers for every paper— 
keys to golden success—and had sold each set for 
Ks. 100. The examinee in question had also received 
oblique hints that he w’ould do well to buy the sets, 
but foolish as he was he spurned the offer. If this 
Pro(c$.sor were to be the examiner of one paper^ would 
it be any surprise if the swollen-headed boy got no 
more than 19 marks? 

It would have been different if the boy was the 
ward, say, of the Vice-Chancellor. In that case, one 
has no doubt, he could have spurned the Professor’s 
offer with impunity. But to be unprivileged and 
still depend entirely on such dubious quality like 
merit was the height of folly. 

JANARDAN THAKUR 
Assistant Editor 
Indian Nation, Patna 
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Eradicating India’s Pover^ 
Throu^t Agriculture 

Dr. M. S. Swaminathan 

I he history of agriculture provides an instructive 
imight into man’s struggle over the ages to conquer 
hunger and to convert natural endowments into 
wealth meaningful to him in his day-to-day life. I was 
recently in certain parts of Iraq where agriculture 
had one of its early origins as well as a subsequent 
standstill. 1 was struck by the fact that the agricul¬ 
ture practised today in parts of that area might be 
no different than what was practised probably 7,000 
years ago. The soil whi^ is generally light to 
medium heavy, is ploughed with a plough which 
hardly scratches the surface. The seeds of cereals 
like wheat or barley’ are then broadcast over the 
ploughed area and the farmer waits hopefully for 
rain for the seeds to get enough moisture for germi¬ 
nation. Only one-half of the holding is sown in this 
was every year, the other half being given “rest”. 
Under this method of cultivation if there is some 
initial rain and the seeds germinate and later there 
is a long gap before the next rain is received, the 
seedlings may die. The farmer may re-sow the crops 
once again in case he has seeds left. Due to low soil 
fertility the yields are poor. 

Such low-cost, low-effort and low-intensity farm¬ 
ing was man's response to a high risk, low energy 
and no artifidal nutrient supply fanning situation 
Low-cost cultivation was necessary both because th( 
farmers had no capital and because the risks involvec 
were so high that a poor fanner could not afiorc 
to invest. The low effort was the result of the pom 
nutrition of both the farmer and his mule as wcl 
as the lack of adequate and suitable implements 
The low intensity of farming was a necessity because 
there was no other method except keeping land fallov 
that could help to replenish the fertility of the soil 
The Europeans had learnt over three centurio ag* 
that by following a cereal crop with a legume ther 
could be restoration of fertility but the ancient agr 
cultural systems relied primarily on shifting cult 
vation or a crop-fallow rotation car the addition c 
organic wastes for the restoration of soil fertilit 
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ARTICLES 


The view that the soil cannot bear a crop every year 
is still widely held among cultivators in several parts 
of the developing world. The significance of tlie 
hypothec of Karl Marx that the law of diminishing 
return of the soil has been rendered irrelevant by the 
discovery of fertilizers is yet to be fully understood 
and utilised. No wonder under such conditions of 
fanning, the ‘^gamble’* element is high and food 
scarcity conditions are frequent. 

When agriculture starts moving, witli a greater 
inflow of in<puts, greater use of energy and highei 
intensity of farming, a whole set of new factors arise 
needing attention and appropriate solution. UnfortU’ 
nately, farming is still generally r^arded in our 
country as an occupation which requires mostly 
brawn and not brain, although Mahatama Gandhi 
mentioned over 40 years ago that the solution to the 
|voblcms of rural India lay in effecting a marriage 
between intellect and labour. There are so many 
variables in the bio]og;ial and physical world whicli 
affect crop gryowth that generalizations and problems 
tions on the basis of a macro-anah'sis of problems 
are likely to be futile. Let me give you one example. 

At the International Crops Research Institute 
for the Semi-Arid Tropics located in Hyderabad 
two rain gauges installed at a distance of about 1.5 
kms- from each other recorded a difference of about 
15% in the total rain received during this kkarif 
season. The soils in this farm also within short 
distances belong to either the black or red soil type, 
each characterized by altogether different capacities 
for holding moisture. Thus, within short distances 
we see four different soil moisture gradients—relatively 
high rainfall area with high water holding 
capacky, relatively high rainfall area with a low 
water holding capacity and relatively low rainfall area 
with a low water-holding capacity. Each one of these 
areas will have to be treated differently from the 
point of view of tillage, choice of crops and methods 
of fertilizers application. 

' The time has come for us to stuly in depth the 
problems of integrated land use planning. We expect 
from Our agriculture not only more food and feetl 
but also more income and more opportunities of 
|xoductive and remunerative employment. Mysore 
is fortunate in having enormous variations of soil 
and dimate with the consequent cultivations of soil 
; and climate with the consequent cultivation of a wide 

t 
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range of crops including some of the important plant- 
atiem crops and fmest rees. We have also opportu¬ 
nities for thriving dairy and fishery industries. Altho¬ 
ugh there is no assured irrigation facilities, the oppor¬ 
tunities for imrodudng a whole package of new 
dryland farming and water harvesting techniques to 
suit the agro.ecological and socioeconomc condi¬ 
tions of each block, are great. The traditional farm¬ 
ing systems are based largely on the home needs of 
tlie farmer and the compulsions of both the ecolpgi- 
cal ciicumstances and pest and disease problems. The 
ecolog)-, however, is fast changing and we should 
bect>me vigilant to both the new posstbilkies and 
dangers. 

In addition to the Tungabhadra project in the 
northern part of Mysore, the Chaiaprabha. Mala- 
prabha and l^pper Krishna Projects arc under various 
stages of execution. The total area to be irrigaicd 
h\ these three projects is nearly 800,000 hectares and 
the lonimand area will be distributed over part of 
Bclgaum, Bijapur. Culbarga and Dharwar districts. 
.At present there is mostly rainfctl agriculture in this 
region and that cither a single crop of rahi or khanj 
is taken depending upon the soil condition. Tltere arc 
great opportunities frir completely (hanging the tar- 
niing scene of these ar(*as piovidcd sf\eral of the 
important research findings aie adapted to the black 
and red soils of these regions. We have seen time 
and again in our country that wben an uninrigated 
land Ijccomes irrigated, tliere is great jov in the first 
few years. The joy is i effected in abuse of wafer, 
Tliere is over-irrigation and drainage receives no 
attention, since before the irrigation facility svas es¬ 
tablished. holding of water rather than allowing it 
to drain was the problem. It takes only a few* years 
for soils to become saline or alkaline particularly if 
the original soils contain a fair amount of salt as 
black soils do and if there is un controlled irrigation 
without drainage. This problem is now a serious 
one in tlie Chambal command area of Madhya Pra¬ 
desh. In this State, the area under saline soils is in¬ 
creasing in the low lying regions of Bcllary and Rai- 
chur, which are irrigated by Tungabhadra canals. 
Scs’eral causes, such as the obstruction of natural 
drainage, cultivation of undulating land cau.sing ero¬ 
sion and silting of drains and cultivation of unsuita¬ 
ble crops are causing thU salinity. It was heart- 
rending for me to see in southern and central Iraq 


dttot SKW Whicft 

at great expetue aiul wit&.^reat cxpectatipm, 
now air bavitf huge cnaWatioB* of salt on the 
•urface. In red «nl wh^ are generally neutral in 
pH and low in soluble salt content jeobaWy 
may not be the same problem of salt accumulation, 
although even here it would be advisable to mtro* 
ducc right from the beginning scientific water mana< 
gement practices* 

Agricultural progress has not yet reached a stage 
in our country when it can move on its own momenu 
turn. We have to help it to grow* Let me cite an ex¬ 
ample* The work done on Jowar at the Dharwar 
campus under the All India Coordinated Sorghum 
ImprovKoent Project of the IXJ 4 A.R. has had a signi¬ 
ficant impact on yield, particularly in* the Hubli- 
Harihar region and the drier areas of Bellary. If what 
has been achieved with the hybrid jowar CSH—1 in 
these r^ons, could be extended to the rest of the 
Sute, perhaps the jowar situation would not have 
caused any concern in spite of the unprecedented 
drought whkb country has just experienced. 
CSH->1 yields in parts of Maharashtra and your 
State under rainfed conditions are of the order of 
30 to 40 quintals per hectare even this year. When 
we compare this with the low yields generally ob¬ 
tained we should be adiamed for having not exten. 
ded the available scientific input and informatioii 
on a scale commensurate with the magnitude of the 
problems of rainfed agriculture. The problem is more 
of utilising available information rather than lack of 
information. 

Nutrition is another area of very great impor¬ 
tance. Some experts'now believe that nutrition and 
educatitm can compared to the hard-ware and 
soft-ware components of technology* In other words, 
since nutrition in early childhood and (he expression 
of the full genetic potential for brain development 
a[^>ear to he linked, subsequent education cannot 
undo the damage done to intellectual potential by 
malDtttritiofi-induced retardation of brain develop¬ 
ment. Because of the oompartmental nature of our 
education, the full implications of this linkage are 
not widdy appreciated* For cxamplei an agronomist 
who preaches the need for t»lanced fertilization to 
crops, may not realise that his children also require 
balaDced feedingl 

We need more re sea r ch on diversified cro|^ng 
sytteau, paiticolarly on fruit and v^getaUes and anl- 
and fishes. Mysore area had been famous in the 
past'for draft ai^aK but not so modi for milk 


production. 

One of the great strengths of our a^piculuital 
researdi system today is the existence of national grid 
of co-operative experiments and trials through the 
70 All India Coordinated Research Projects spon¬ 
sored by the I.C.A.R. in agriculture, animal husband¬ 
ry and fisheries. Agricultural research workers have 
shown how to function in a truly cooperative spirit 
without any interference on the funtional or adminis¬ 
trative autonomy of the constituent units. 

The most important feature of the agriciilture 
of many developing countries is the high density of 
human and animal population per unit of arable land 
thereby making the efficient use of land a pre-requi¬ 
site of economic progress. 

Where water is available, multiple and relay cro¬ 
pping practices can be adopted thereby enabling the 
biological utilisation of sunlight throughout the Year. 
It is, however, necessary to do this in a manner that 
the long term productivity of the soil is not impaired 
in any way* Multiple croppng sequence involving 
rice for example need a ctmsiderablc amoimt of re¬ 
search information, on tillage practice and pfant 
pathological implications. A total view has to be 
taken on land use patterns for a given area in order 
to achieve an increase not only in the quantity and 
quality of food available but also in income mid 
employment. 

New varieties of grasses are available now vdudi 
can be grown in coconut and arecanut gardens in 
order to enable the farmen to maintain cews for milk 
productiem. Similarly, in semie areas It may be more 
profitable to depend some of the waterlogged fields 
and introduce pisciculture in the place of paddy 
grown now. 

Research on mixed farming of several varietie 
of fishes carried out under an All India Coordinated 
Research Project has shown that over 2 tonnes of 
fish per hectare can be produced by growing diffierait 
kind of crop condnii^ of surface, bottom and 
column fMers fn the same pond in about six 
months. 

Historically a rising standard of living has de¬ 
pended on the ability of agriculture to release ni» 
power to other more indu^al pursuits. The sooner 
we take to the path of integrated land use jdamiing 
involving an apfnopriate admixture of field and 
garden land cre^x, fenestry, animal hudiandry asid 
fisboies and the rdaced agroLindustries, the greater 
will be the posrilnlicim of aduering the natfond 
goal of eradication of poverty. . 
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RADIOCARBON 

DATING 

THE WORK AT TATA INSTITUTE OF 
FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 


The Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
has operated a Radiocarbon Laboratory as a 
national facility fcM' archaeological studies since 1961. 
The nuiiocarbon method of dating was developed m 
1948 by Willard Frank Libby in the USA He was 
awarded the Nobd Prize for Chemiury in 1960 toi 
this important development. 

The radiocarbon method is based on the fact 
that cosmic ray interactions in the ear tit's atmos^ 
phcre produce neutrons whicli, when captured h\ 
nitrogen, result in the production of radiocarbon 
(G**). These radiocarbon atoms quickly become pan 
atmos{dimc carbon dioxide. Since plants live 
off carbon dioxide: animals five off plants, etc., radio- 
carbon produced in the atmosphere becomes part of 
the proleciiks and materials the caabon rycle. The 
incmporation of radiocarbon in organic artefacts such 
as wood, charcoal, bone etc. forms the basis of the 
nidiocarbon dating method. The lialMife of radio- 
caaboci is 5,700 years. Thus because of this, the 
method allows dating of sam|:des of age younger than 
4O.O0O years. 

SOO Samses Dated 

Hie radiocarbon method is accurate and yet 
simple in principle, but it requires the use of sophis- 
tkatcd techniques of nudear physics. Until 1961, 
there was no radiocarbon labcwatory in India; a few 
samples from Indian arcbaeological horizmis were 
sent abroad for dating but the results usually be¬ 
came available after a long time. In view of this 
dtiiation, and realising the importance of* radiocar¬ 
bon dadiig in the owitext of Indian archaeology, 
DrI Bhabha dedded to set up a radiocarbon labora¬ 
tory at the TIFR as a national facility. 

The laboratory was set up in 1961 and has since 
been operated by the Cdiphysics Research Group ot 
the Institute whtdi spedalises in applications of 
divet%e nudear methods'to a variety of problems in. 
earth sdenoea and space geology. Approximately 500 
•pdhaecdi^kal 'sam{to have been dated in this labo- 
xatbty sinbe It was set tip: and this precise dirooo. 
Iqgidil mfonttatidn basT niade a profound impact on 
pteiiisforic ardiaaolagy: ' For’ die ISm time 
in iodSan arthaeoiegy, extenffve dates' are'aeatlabfe 


on the basis of a phyd^l tccbniqiie. In additioo 'io 
ar^aeokogiciii programmes^ mdiocarbon studiei bavO 
also been 'mrM out at the TIFR to study large scale 
meridional mixing of air in the atmosphere and In 
the oceans, as well as to delineate time scales in¬ 
volved in the food chain in the oceans, including 
abyssal mganisms. 

To celebrate a decade of active work of the 0^ 
laboratory, an International Symposium on *'Radio- 
carbon and Indian Anhaeologv*' was held at tlie 
Institute premise.<( lietween March 7-11, 1972. The 
symposium was devoted to the disausion of a broad 
spectrum of archaeological problems concerned 
especially with the applications of techniques. 
One complete session was devoted to the use of physi¬ 
cal techniques for archaeological research. Specific 
problems were tackled in detail during the panel dis¬ 
cussions. 

Several papetn on Pleistocene |>rQblem« empha¬ 
sized the need for using mtilti-di.Nrip]jnary te^ni- 
ques to reconstruct the chrontdogy. the climate and 
the ecology of this period. Some workers reported 
results obtained by them from radiomctrir assayii^^, 
pollen and faunal analyses, and sedimentologic and 
petrologic studies on Quaternary sediments. 

number of iinporiant |ia}>er5 reported on Proto 
historic chronology. The impact of 0* dating was 
evaluated and the areas in whicli further efforts 
should be directed were pointed out. It was em¬ 
phasised by' several leading archaeologistK that as a 
result of dating, thes* had obtainrti a sound 
chronological framework for the Protohisiorir period. 

Reconstructing the Past 

In the session on the Indus Script, various 
approaches for deciphering the seals and instrip- 
tions were discussed. Some scholars have also used 
computer techniques for positimial analysis of the 
.symbols. TTie polemics was very stimulating indeed 
but no consensus could be arrived at. 

Another session concerned itself with the various 
physical techniques used for archaeological researdi. 
TVace element analysis by neutron-activation for 
characterization of poasheads was reported by scien¬ 
tists of the Bhabha Atomic Researdi Centre, which 
evoked keen interest. The importance of Spectro¬ 
scopic and metaUographic analyses for studying 
ancient iron and copper technology was bronght out 
by the archaeological chemists. Use of stattstical 
methods in the study of artetacta, tedmkal studies 
on oer am ioSy and eiroirt involved in radiocarbon dat^ 
sng, were also r^orted. The poiffbilsiiy of tubsg 
afdiaeolegical remaifi» of bair fo^ dotereumiig the 
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dictaiy pattenis of andest by uiing activa¬ 

tion analysis excited the imagination of the partid- 
jMuits very mudi. 

The last session ooncemed itself with the cyn. 
thesis of the archaeological daU. It was emphasized 
that Indian archaeology must emetge from its ^'des- 
criptive'* phase and b^n to interpret the data by 
reconstructing the past. The tmporunce of making 
models on archaeological data and several ap}noa- 
dies towards this end stimulated much heated dis¬ 
cussion. 

Impact of Dating 

In the various panels, detailed and concerted 
discussions were directed towards specific problems 
e^, the Plio-Pleistoccne boundary. PluviaLClacial 
correlation, the chronological gaps in protohistory, 
exactitude in archaeological terminology, im^ove* 
ments in excavation tediniques etc. 

The symposium enabled several scientists from 
diflferent di.scip1inC5 to interact with each other in 
working towards the common goal of resolving ar¬ 
chaeological problems. Tlie impact of dating 
was highlighted by most of the speakers. The deli¬ 
berations hasT provided important guidelines for 
planning the work of the TIFR's Radiocarbon Labo^ 
ratory in these areas. Abos'c all. the critical reviews 
of the state of researdi in various fields of prehistoric 
archacolog>' led to the defining of the outstanding 
problems in their furoper perspective. The sympo. 
siiim emphasized the need to use multi-disdplinary 
approaches for the resolution of these problems. 

-NUCLE.4R 1NOIA 
# 

I.A.E;Ar 

Time was when scientific pundit used to say that 
the various applications of atomic energy were 
much loo sophisticated and the infi'a.structure re¬ 
quired for their effective utilisition much too com¬ 
plex to justify their widespread use in less-developed 
countries. They should learn first to exploit more 
fully the available conventional techniques. As late 
as July 1968, the World Bank produced a report 
which positively discouraged developing countries 
firom conaideriiig nuclear power for a long time to 
come. If such views had prevailed we diouM be 
fadng a situation ia whi^ advances in nudear 
sri^sce and technology'afid, in particular, the intro. 
tUtetion of nuclear powey, would widen further the 


wide gap which already exists between the devetop- 
ed and developing countries, 
l^owerfnl Incentive 

Fortunately the view that has ultimately pre¬ 
vailed is that nuclear energy placed in the hands of 
mankind a new tool which made it possible to do 
very many things cheaper and better than could be 
achieved by conventional methods. Furthermore, the 
speed with which applications of modern sdenoe and 
technology spread to different parts of the glcff)e has 
been increased as a result of the greatly inamsod 
speed in transport and communication. The tinm* 
interval between the introduedon of new technok^ 
in the more advanced countries and their effective 
use in lessdevdoped countries will, in future, be 
measured in terms of years rather than decades. Be¬ 
side all this, the desire to derive advantage from th« 
new technology is in itself a very powerful incentive 
towards the building-up of a scientific infra-structure 
in the less-progressive and custom-ridden atmosphere 
of a less-developed country. 

71)6 applications of nuclear science require 
usually an interdisciplinary approach. A dynamic 
scientific group built up under the impact of an 
atomic energy development programme soon estab¬ 
lishes full collaboration with existing institutions in 
the country which carry out agriculrural and medical 
research; the collaboration is fruitful, and tends to 
spur future aciivit>'. 

The term 'nuclear technologs* embraces scienti¬ 
fic and tedinical knowledge, methods and engineer, 
ing design and ‘know-how’ omnected with the 
nuclear power industry, and with all the widespread 
applkaiions of nuclear phenomena in the country 
at large. We have found that desdoping countries 
use nuclear technology on a modest scale initially 
ssath applications of radioisotopes; but sooner or 
later they manifest an interest in the whole range 
of nuclear technology on a time scale determined 
largely by their rate of approadi to an electric grid 
system partly powered by nudear plants. The most 
notable peaceful af^licatitm of nudear technology 
is in the generation of electric power and, unfortu¬ 
nately, it is here that progress so far has been remaih- 
ably slow. 

The liitrodnctioii of Nndear Peww 

The first industrial-sized nuclear power plants 
went into operation in 1956 and 1957. Installed 
nudear capacity now stands at kbout 25,000 MW(e), 
and is expected to increase five-fold by 1975. It will 
probably pass the 320,090 MW(e) mark by 1980. 



^judear power hat become an aci^edi compoaem 
of eleciric power uttUtiet in many partt of the world: 
it is begiiuimg to be treated at a ‘conventional* 
method of prododf^ electricity and is selected (vi. 
maiily' on the basis of ecoiumiic consideratloD. 

'An assessment by Shrt Upendra GosMtami, 

Deputy Director General, Department of Techni¬ 
cal Asidstance and Publications, IAEA, Vienna. 

lai|mct on Devd[o|iiii|p Nntiims 

But, wlule nudear power is growing rapidly in 
advanced countries, it has had relatively link impact 
in develofung countries. Of the rough total of 290 
nuclear power jdants in operation, under romtruc- 
tion or firmly planned at tlie present time only 14. 
or'kss than 5 per cent of the total capacity, are locat¬ 
ed in 7 developing doontries. 

This is unfortunate, because lor developing 
coftntries taken as a whole nuclear power has a 
number of inherent advantages: 

* Many developing regions are debcicnt in con¬ 
ventional fosal fud. This is cspeciaUy true of Soudi 
and East Asia, where more than half of the popula¬ 
tion of the world now lives. The relativdy low 
fiiel cxwts of nuclear power can represent fiw sudi 
countries significant economies in the cost of imports 
ed fud (and therefore fmdgn cachai^) over the 
Itfdhne of a plant This economy could be larger 
if im^genous, comm wally workable supplies of 
uramum could be developed, since the cost of ura¬ 
nium accounts for about 20 to SO per cent of the 
total fuel costs for a nuclear power |dan. It is be- 
fiend that uranium in commercially-workabie 
d^iositi^ may be found in a broad spread of deve- 
lepii^ OHmtrks. 

* The idativdy small transport and stonge costs 
of nudear fud compared with fonU fuel make it 
possible to locate nuclear power plants in areas where 
mnspoit costs vpoold rule out fossil-fuelled plants. 
TVs o f fer s an c^jpoctumty to mit^te inequalities in 
die develt^anent of varioui regtons within latge deve¬ 
loping countries. Even spent fuel from unclear 
scion, whch icqinnes heavily-sluelded oaotainen^ is 
hr'anoire economicafiy tnn^otted than Ae equiva- 
fent foaiil fud. 

* In omaia rases the adopdon of this up-todate 
and sopbisticatfld method of power generation can 
nfemilacfe and ptodiKe lidebendtU in fiddi sudi as 
dimpfetiy; mmUmgy aad dectronio. 

* ' T3inposi^ffity of bring s new source of enenrr 
rani In «ome caiel, fead m a better baty^hufig posi- 
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tfon for the putdiaie of conventional fods^ 

Among the psvblnau that face deydoping ^couit^ 
tries m iatroducmg nudear power are thoae of qqpt* 
nication, *know-how' and infrastructure. But the 
biggest problem is financial because of both the 
economic diaractcri&tics oE nuclear as compared with 
convenitonaily — iueUed power plants “nd the gene¬ 
ral difRculty faced by developing countries in obtain¬ 
ing financing for capitai-imensive projects. A 200 
MW(e) nuclear power plant would cost between $70 
million and $80 million, depending on the type of 
reactor cm|>loycd. 

Where to Strike the BaUmee? 

The recent diarp increases in the price of fuel 
oil have important significance for the developing 
cc#amries rely tipoii imported fuels. The {irmpect 
of spending increasiugly targe amounts of their 
scarce foreign exchange for oil tmporis is forcing 
them to consider the use of mukar power. Further, 
in view* of the higher fuel oil |»'ices. the sixe of the 
competitive nuclear unit has decreased considerably 
under average cctpditions, to bring it down within 
the reach of smaller grids in developing coutitnes. 
.A 2,000 MW giid in a dev'cloping country could use 
a unit of 500 VfW(e). Such a plant ccMild lie com- 
petiiive vrith an oil-fuelled station using oil at S5 
to 50 cents per million BTlt ($14 lo $20 a ton>. 
depending U|K>n the interest and fixed rhaigc rates 
on die capital employed. Considciing that fuel oil 
prices are likely to range from 40 to fiO ccois |^er 
million BTV by die mid-70s, if not earlier, ntickar 
power coaid make economic sense lor many coun- 

**— . .in almost all the advanced countries, the 
first contmerdal-sized nuclear power plants were 
not regarded as 'economic' propositions, and 
they were not required to satisfy or even ap¬ 
proach strict economic ciiteria. The first and, 
in some cases, the first few |dantft were seen as 
ventures into a vital new branch of technology 
required by the national interest/* 

*'A factor which militates against the uae of 
nuckar power in developing countries is the 
limited interest among major manufacturers In 
developing and marketing wnall and mediom- 
sited reactors, of the sizes which are most tuU- 
able for smaller grids in devdopsng ooiintries. 
They are too preocaipied with domestic tk- 
snan^ to demote attention to reducing the capi¬ 
tal costs of tnudkr reactors tfiioagh riayidardi- 
xation, derign rimpfificatien and multiplier 




Early Tean 

It should be noted that in sdmost all of die 
advanced countries the first coiii]nerdal>8ized nudear 
power plants were not regarded as ‘economic’ pro¬ 
positions^ and they were not required to satisfy or 
even approach strict econtMoic oitcna. The first 
and, in some cases, the first few planu were seen 
as ventures into a vital new branch of technology 
required by the national interest. All the early com¬ 
mercial power plants which are now working in the 
advanced countries, where capital is more freely 
available, were subsidized. Nevertheless, prima facie 
economic comiderations will make nuclear power 
plants of large sizes currently being manufactured 
interesting to many developing countries only when 
their overall energy demands have increased consi¬ 
derably. It is expected that by 1980 another ten 
developing countries will be in a position, economi¬ 
cally and technically, to install nuclear power plants. 
In some of the other developing countries, however, 
the availability of particularly cheap fossil fuel may 
(ontinue to make nuclear power relatively less attrac- 
live. 

Another factor which militates against the use 
of nuclear power in developing countries is the 
limited interest among major manufacturers in deve¬ 
loping and marketing small and medium-sized re¬ 
actors. of the si/cs which are most suitable for smaller 
grids in developing countries. They are too pre¬ 
occupied witli domestic demands to devote attention 
to reducing the capital costs of smaller reactoi's 
through standardization, design simplification and 
multiplication. Savings of 15 to 20 per cent in cost 
|>er kilowatt of installed capacity are possible if the 
nuclear industry applies itself to these problems. 

The IAEA believes that a large potential market 
for small and medium power reactors exists in deve¬ 
loping countries. In order to explore this proposi. 
lion, the IAEA convened a group of experts to Jis- 
cuss the problems of power reactors of interest to 
developing countries; upon the recommendations of 
this group, the Agency is now embarking upon a 
market survey of nuclear power plants which could 
be c»rdered in the developing countries in the next 
five to ten years. It is expected that this surves 
will be completed by early 1975, and that it will 
provide for industry the information needed for the 
development of standardized poster reactors of proven 
design with reasonable capital costs, particularly for 
use in developing countries. This survey could also 
help to persuade the loaning agencies of the need 
and economic merit of nudear power plants for 


developing countries, so that the necessary finandng 
could be made available. The Agency is thus en¬ 
gaged in a major effort to bring the devdoping 
countries, nuclear industry and loaning organisations 
closer together, to help spread the potential benefits 
of nudear power to its less developed xnember-Sutes. 
A Look to the Future 

Closely allied to the introduction nuclear 
power is the possible use of nuclear energy for con¬ 
verting sea-water into freshwater. For the very large 
desalination plants necessary to satisfy the water 
demands of the future, large quantities of lowuxnt 
energy will be required. For such projects nudeai 
energy may be economically attractive, since econo 
mies of scale favour particularly very large reactors 
A nuclear power plant which can be used for the 
dual purpose of [H'odudng water and electric powei 
is attractive in theory since, from a ihermodynamu 
stand point, effective^ use can be made of the avail¬ 
able low-grade heat. By combining the two procesge: 
in one plant a larger nuclear reactor can be used — s 
reactor of a size whose cost per kilowatt is in a lov 
range. Lack of markets for large quantities of elec 
trie power may delay the advent of nudear desalina 
tion plants in developil^; countries. Nevertheless, i 
is imporunt to bear this possibility in mind and n 
keep it under constant review; because the deman< 
for potable and agricultural water is acceleratinj 
throughout the world and more than one third (5' 
per cent) of the land surface of the earth omsists o 
warm, arid regions which belong, to a large extent 
to developing countries. 

Early Exploration for Uranium 

The rapid growth of nudear power provides Ui 
uranium mining industry, for the first time in it 
history, with a stable and promising ccHUmercii 
market on which reasonably firm plans for explm:. 
tion and production can be based. The amount c 
low-cost uranium which should be found and prove 
before 1980 is of the order of 1 million dtort tom c 
U.O The proved Idw-cost ore reserves are no’ 
approximately 800,000 tons of UaO* t of which moi 
than 90 per cent are in developed countries. It ma 
reasonably be expected that a more substantial prt 
portion of the reserve to be located in the futui 
will be found in the developing countries. 

The average time between the start of an exph 
ration programme and full operation of a new mir 
may be six to ten years. Early exploration for ur 
nium is therefore essential if a shortage of uraniui 
in the late 1970s is to be avoided. The Agency h: 
always encouraged developing countries in the 
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efforts to locate economically woikable depoatta ol 
uranium. As examples of such efforts the two UNDP 
Special Fund projects in Greece and in Pakistan, for 
the Agency is executive agent, may be cited. 
If as a result of these efforts significant uranium 
deposits are located the developing country concern* 
ed could benefit frc»n: 

* the utilization of national uranium in national 
nuclear power stations, and 

• the commercial export of the uranium. 

Apart from providing an important energy 
source, nuclear technology has two other aspects 
which are relevant to the needs of developing coun¬ 
tries. These are the use of ionizing radiations, and 
the use of radioactive isotopes. Ionizing radiation 
may be used in biology, fo^ production and pre¬ 
servation, in industry and, in medicine, for thera> 
peutic and diagnostic purposes; while radioisotopes 
have applications in many fields including biology, 
medicine, agriculture, hydrology and industry. 

Food and agriculture are major fields in which 
nuclear technolc^' can benefit the developing coun¬ 
tries in both the short and long-term. Therefore, 
all possible aid in this connection should be ecteiid- 
ed to them. The utility of nuclear methods is 
evidenced by the millions of hectares of land on 
which high-yield radiation.induced-mutant crop 
varieties are already under cultivation. 

Isotopes are used to study the up-take of fertili¬ 
zers by plants as affected by the way they are intro¬ 
duced into the soil, their distribution, time of appli¬ 
cation and chemical composition. Insects can be 
studied by marking with radioisotopes; the so-called 
sterile insect release method for the control of insect 
pests is important since it is specific to predetermined 
species and minimizes the use of chemical insecti¬ 
cides, * 

Nuclear techniques find numerous applications 
in medicine and biology. Radioactive materials are 
used as tracers in medical research as well as in 
clinical diagnosis and investigation. They are also 
used as radiation sources in the radiation therapy of 
cancer and other diseases: and in public health appli¬ 
cations. 

In industry, large radiation sources have been 
installed for various purposes, chiefly for steriliza¬ 
tion. Hie sources utilize gamma radiation and 
beams of fast electrons. Gamma sources are frequent¬ 
ly employed in the radiography of welds and cast¬ 
ings, where they have the advantage of small size, 
portability and independence of power supplies. 

Radioisotopes have found great ap{dication in 


measuring and controlling phyucal parameten in 
industry; instrumentt for measuring thickness^ level, 
density and moisture cootoit are only a few exam¬ 
ples. Radioactive tracers are used both for labora. 
tory research and for Investigations in industrial 
plants. They have the advantage of bdng detectable 
in very low concentrations and even through the 
walls of pipes or process vessels. Thus, investiga¬ 
tions can be made without the expense of shutting 
down a plant. 

Nuclear techniques have also been applied suc¬ 
cessfully in the search for petroleum, particularly in 
the exploration of bore holes. Radiosiotope gam¬ 
ma and neutron sources of various kinds, coupled with 
gamma and neutron detectors capable of operating 
at depths of several kilometres may be used. There 
is growing need for fresh water for drinking and 
agricultural purposes; often, new methods must be 
used to locate water sources, especially in arid areas. 
Radioisotopes are making a major contribution to 
the solution of this problem. 

Paying the Bills 

The implementation of die \ariuus projects, 1 
have mentioned, required expenditures which vary 
wideh in magnitude- Projects using small quanti¬ 
ties of r:idioisoto|>cs require funds not exceeding tens 
of thousands of dollars; a large project using large 
radiation sources would cost in the neighbourhood 
of a million dollars, the exploration and proving ol 
economically exploitable uranium ore de(>osits might 
inwlvc the spending of a few million dollars; min¬ 
ing and milling investment costs would be of the 
order of ten million dollars for a capacity of fiOO 
short tons of U s O »per year and construction of a 
nuclear power station of 200 MW(e) would cost over 
$70 million. 

Bilateral programmes of assistance played a 
major role in the late 1950$ and early 1960s in in¬ 
troducing nuclear technology in developing coun¬ 
tries. In view of the tapering off of bilateral aid 
from certain sources, developing countries have had 
to turn to the IAEA in order to launch new pro¬ 
grammes as well as to maintain the momentum of 
those started with bilateral help. 

The Agency draws upon three main sources foi 
its technical assistance: its ’regular* {vogramme finan¬ 
ced by voluntary contributions to its *general fund*, 
gifts by governments which are administered by the 
IAEA — for example, equipment, cost-free fellow¬ 
ships and cost-free services of experts ~ and UNDP 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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INTERVIEW 


The universal concern for the problems po^d by the increasing pace of technological fff'owth was 
once again demonstrated by a symposium on the future of cultural development held 7-11 April at 
Arc'CtSenans, France^ under the sponsorship of the French Committee of the European Cultural Foun¬ 
dation and the Foundation for Cultural Development, Among the personalities taking part in the dis^ 
cussions were Professor Craig Sinclair and Alvin Toffter, Unesco Features Editor Pierrette Posmowski, 
who attended the symposiumt talked to them. 


Craig Sinclair on Limits to the MIT Model 

Qiicshon: Professor Sinclair, you arc working 
oil a new five-year project on social and technical 
forecasting. How would you say it ties in with MIT's 
latest study, carried out for the Club of Rome and 
presented in their book “The Limits to Growth". 
And do you agree with their assessment? 

Answer: The attempt to build a simulation 
model of woild development with a computer 
which is what The Limits to Growth model is — is 
certainly anibiliotis. One lias certain doubts, how- 
cvei, as U» whether sufficient data were available at 
this stage to at rive at final answers. 1 believe that 
esen the protagonists of the MIT study would admit 
that titev are acting ver\ much as catalysts and would 
welcome constructive tiiiicisni such as we hope to 
make. 

Vou see, even with a model of the side they 
were able to produce, they were obliged to limit 
the data fed into the computer to five general para¬ 
meters: accelerating industrialization, rapid popula¬ 
tion growcli, widespread malnutrition, depletion of 
natural resources and the deteriorating environment. 
Thus, a general criticism 1 would make is that they 
have inevitably neglected some factors which we feel 
to be {laiiicularly pertinent. 

Social reaction 

A principal one is the idea of technological ad¬ 
vance, particularly in those areas where relatively 
little work has been done — that is. in the methods 
of rc*ducing {xillution, of investing against pollution 
and socially controlling the applications of science 
and technology. 

The other main factor which has been missed 
from the MIT study is —how shall 1 put it?— the 
response of people to increase knowledge about the 
consequences of the present rates of change, the rates 
of technical change particularly. One would assume 
that thei*e will be a social reaction to the increasing 
awareness of the dangers that w'e are running and 


of the investments — the social costs —needed to pro¬ 
tect us from these dangers. 

At a technical level, 1 think that the authtnv of 
the MJT rejxirt would admit that their mode] was 
quickly produced and, therefore, may contain ele- 
rneiUs of uncertainly and error. We are hoping at 
Sussex, to use this very advanced piece of work as 
the basis for a slightly longer-term consideration of 
the problem, to compare its inputs with what has 
been previously available as forecasts of pollution, 
economic growth and population rise, and to test the 
MIT results against these. The authors of the re- 
jx>r( admit freely that they have worked with only 
about one per cent of the data they would like to 
have liad and this permits one to view their prelimi¬ 
nary results with some scepticism. It certainly seems 
to us on first examination that this model must 
inevitably forecast disaster at some point in time, 
since they have taken the benefits and the positive 
production of the technological system to be linear 
in growth, and the ills, the bad, and the sodal costs 
arising from this production, to be growing exponen¬ 
tially. 

Q.: By linear growth^ you mean that the 
amount of increase remains the same, remains cons¬ 
tant in a given period — for instance, 20 new houses 
built in 196H; 20 in I960, 20 in 1970 and so on. 
While exponential growth means that, though, the 
rate of increase remains constant in relation to the 
whole — 2% of new houses in 1968, 2% in 1969, 
in 1970, etc.— the actual amount, the number 
new houses, swells from year to year according 
to a regular progression: 20, say, in 1968, 40 in 1969, 
80 in 1970, 160 in 1971..,? 

A.: Yes, that's the general idea, and because 
of this approach, the model is bound to arrive at a 
crisis situation sooner or later. 

Paying the price of pollutioii control 
Q.: So, given the fact that pollution and the 
teclinological overload — as you scientists would 
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say — pose real problems, in most industrialized 
countries at least (for the situation must be very 
different in the developing world), the question still 
remains as to whether one must accept that the 
growth of pdllutioa will rise faster than the rate of 
economic growth? 

A.: This is by no means proved. And it is 
certainly our intention in the work we are doing 
at Sussex to investigate this aspect. It may well 
be that we have sufficient present knowledge to limit 
pollution to a greater degree than we current h 
attempt to do. We do not necessarily have to pro¬ 
duce new knowledge or to do a great deal of research 
and development work in order to have some im¬ 
mediate, noticeable effect on the level of pollution. 
There is evidence that techniques already exists for 
controlling pollution, and it simply becomes a ques¬ 
tion of accustoming people to carry the expense of 
anti'pollution methods in the price of the products 
they wish to buy. 

-Turning to the developing countries, this is a 
very sensitive area, since there is a certain degree 
of scepticism in tlic Third World, where some view 
the industrialized countries’ concern for pollution 
as a form of neocolonialism. An often expressed 
t^inion in the developing countries is that their pro¬ 
blems of over-population, under-nourishment, etc. 
can only yield to more technology and to more 
science, and they' are willing, for the time being at 
least, to put up with the ills of a highly industria¬ 
lized society in order to gain some of its benefits. 

Q.: Is the world situation so critical, so near 
crisis, particularly with regard to, say. the using up 
of natural resources, that we must act immediatelv? 

.A.: Essentially, it*s a question of timing. But. 
even if we were to act immediately, it must be the 
developed world that cuts bark on consumption 
rather than attempt to slow up the rates of growth in 
the developing countries. This, as I mentioned, is 
very much a politically sensitive area and one of the 
possible points of contention at the coming Stock¬ 
holm environment conference. 

Choosing a technology 

Q.: In planning (or economic development and 
environmental protection then, one has to make a 
certain differentiation between the situation in the 
Third Worjd and the highly developed economies 
of the industrialized countries in Europe and Ame¬ 
rica, since, obviously, data from the developed coun¬ 
tries would show that many of the costs of producing 
a clean environment are very large indeed. This 
points up the diffiailties in the whole approach of 
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using world models. 

A»: Yes. To control the disruption of the en¬ 
vironment, there arc at least two major methods of 
working. The first is to accept the technology and 
then to apply, on top of its, protective measures. 
In simple terms^ to put filters on discharges, to accept 
a process as it is and then to invest money and re¬ 
sources in reducing the possible environmental cozi* 
taminants. 

But with respect to the developing countries, 
one mig^it posit the situation by starting as it were 
with a green field development and attempting to 
take into account environmental disruption at 'he 
lesel of choosing a technology. The costs of dean 
environment might then be smaller. In the fields 
of energy production, for example, 1 think it m.iy 
be shown that the use of fossil fuels in existing 
technologies is damaging to the environment, where¬ 
as one more ad^-anted technologies, like nuclear 
power, might be less so. In the developing coun¬ 
tries, there are other solutions to the energy prob¬ 
lem — solar power, tidal power, geothermal power, 
hydro-clectricity —which, given sufficient investment 
in research and development, might be found to 
be less polluting than the simple application of 
cxiMiiig tec Iuiolr)gies to developing countries. 1 think 
this nectl not necessarily be so. One mustn’t, of 
couise, underestimate the difficulties of adapting 
technologies to be non-polluting; it’s certainty not 
ans task. But sinning, as 1 said, fresh and 

apphint; greater stKial control to the use of science 
and le hiiologv, with greater investments for RStO 
against })«illutu>u. one might end with rather differ¬ 
ent predictions of the fulure than one gets todas 
using (lata deriving from the dcvelo{red world, par- 
ticulatly fiom the I’.S. which has an enormously 
highly developed industry, employing large percent, 
ages of world resources for fairly small numbers 
of |JCOplC. 

Adapt to pollution? 

C>.: One final question. Man is essentially an 
adaptable animal. Do you think he will end up by 
adapting to some forms of pollution? 

A.: This is an extrcmelv interesting question 
and it lequires a rather involved answer. Certainly, 
ail pollution — carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, 
sulphur dioxide, dust particles in the air — or the 
{X)llution of water are physical insults to man in 
his use of air and water which he would be unlikely 
to be able to adapt to. It’s unlikclv that he'd ever 
adapt to very high levels of sulphur dioxide. 




Whal will ihey look like, t’lc 
houses of the future^ Modem archi¬ 
tects have Ix'en asking themselves 
this question for quite some time 
and have come up with bold, futur¬ 
istic, and at times wierd, answers 
in the shape of houses far removed 
from present-day habitations. 
Apart from tlio styles of construc¬ 
tion and visual shajics, the new 
houses also use new' construction 
materials, synthetics and plastics 
and special glass. Building these 
houses is an adventure of the ima¬ 
gination blending w'iih practical 
considerations and though thes 
may look "out of the world,” they 
are, in fact, highly practical and 
comfortable. 

A small group of some 20 c\ 
tremely modern and, in part, uto- 
pian-looking houses high up on 
the slopes overlooking the hilh 
Westphalian industrial town of 
Luedenscheid (Federal Republic 
of Geimany) is known as the 


■‘WoiJdS Sfcoiul International 
Pla^l^t House Exliibition.” The 
first such exhibition was opened at 
the same place in August 1971; and 
the third will be held there in toe 
summer of 1975. In winter, when 
the exhibition area is closed to ilie 
public, some of the houses are 
lived in, so that additional experi 
dice is gained. 


Last year, particularly avant- 
grade projects were in the fore¬ 
ground—chouses made entirely of 
plastic whose stability and dura* 
bility has not been put through 
mu ell testing, small houses which 
seem more suitable for holidays 
and weekends. This year, on rhe 
otlier hand, laiger houses suitable 
for [permanent habitation are of 
central interest. At the same time, 
the trend is more towards building 
houses with walls, roofs and floors 
made of synthetic materials, while 
traditional materials are used for 
supporting the skeleton of the 
house. 

Building with prefabricated 
parts, which has been developed in 
various countries over the past 25 
years — in the Federal Republic 
particularly since 1960 — had a 
numbei' of 'isolated forerunners in 
Germany as far back as the twen¬ 
ties. The Frankfurt architea and 
town planner Ernst May (1887- 
1970) used the architect and foun¬ 
der of the Bauhaus, which became 
famous throughout the world in 
the twenties as an art school with 
completely new ideas, began expe¬ 
rimenting with standardised build¬ 
ing elements for row houses in 
1932. 

(continued on page 30) 
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SIX DECADES OF RICE 
BESBIARCH in TABIIL NADU 

_ Dr. G Rangasw^mi 

In Tamil Nadu, an area o£ 5.2 
AilUon hectares is under focnl 
crops. The population of Tamil 
Nadu which was 19.S million in 
1901 rose to 41.1 millions in 1971. 
During the year 1970>71, food 
crops alone occupied more than 
70 per cent of this area. 

The total quantity of food pro¬ 
duced during the first five \ear 
plan period was 48 lakhs tonnes 
and it rose to 70 lakhs during 
1970-71. This spectacular progress 
in food production was mainly 
due to increase in the area under 
rice and in the productivity per 
hectare of land. 

The area under rice which was 
1,996,000 hectares in 1955 rose to 
2,686.200 hectares in 1970.71 and 
rice production from 25 lakh ton¬ 
nes to 53 lakhs showing a 34.5 |>er 
cent increase in area and 111-6 
per cent increase in production 
In productivity per unit area, it 
lose from 1.25 to 1.97 tonnes per 
hectare representing an increase 
of 56.3 per cent in the yield per 
hectare- 

improvement of tlie rice rrnp 
through hybridisation was taken up 
in Tamil Nadu in the year 1917. 
Occurrence of the blast disease in 
a virulent from caused serious 
damage to the rice crop in many 
parts of the Sutc- Breeding work 
on the evolution of strain resis¬ 
tant to the disease was started at 
the Aduthurai Station in 1927 
and at Coimbatore in 1928. Iden¬ 
tification of strain CO. 4 as an 
useful donor of blast redstance 
proved to be a finding of great eco¬ 
nomic significance as it led to the 
release of the blast resistant strain 

1 
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G0.25 in 1949 which is still bmng 
grown in a large area in Tamil 
Nadu. 

Use of Japonicas in Rice Improve-^ 
ment Project 

The Indica-'Japonica hybridisa. 
tion project sponsored by Food 
and AgricuUtiral Organiration was 
started in 1952 in almost all the 
rice growing centres of Indian 
Union. The objective of the cross 
was to inairporate the nitrogen 
lesponsiveness of the japcmicas 
into the Indian varieties by h\bri- 
disation. Selection work carried 
out at .Agricultural Research $ta. 
tion, Aduthurai under this project 
led to the release of the variety 
.\DT.27 from a cross between 
GEB.24 and Norin.8. Inadequate 
understanding of the character> 
associated with nitrogen respon¬ 
siveness .at that time, limited tlie 
outcome of the project ami the 
piogramme was concluded wi«!»- 
om achieving outstanding ic-tuhs. 
Strain .ADT 27 however jw'oved to 
be popular among farmei s nl 
Thanjavor District because of its 
earliness and higher vicld. 

The possible coverage of the im¬ 
proved strains and introduction 
ran be estimated .nt 20 5 lakhs of 
hectares. There is still an .irea of 
6-5 lakhs of hectares for which im- 
prox’cd strains are s*et tr> be evohctl 
These arc problem areas where rice 
is cultivated under adverse soil ao ! 
seasonal conditions. H’gh yielding 
strains of improved plant tvpe 
with high degree of rcsi.stanfc to 
pests and diseases together with the 
abilitv to tolerate ill drained con- 
ditions will have to be evolved. 
Sienifiranl contribnlion of tall 
in(f ''Cfi vnriefies of Temif Nedu 
towardf derjefopment of vfidely - 
adapted strains 


The future programme of work 

Besides the replacement of exist, 
ing strains by iroinroved varieties of 
yield potential, research is to be 
directed towards the development 
of varieties resistant to stem boren, 
gall midge, green hoppers, plant 
hoppers and leaf rollers among 
pests and blast, helminthos- 
poriose and bacterial blight 
among diseases- With the 
availability of new sources of resis¬ 
tance. there is great scope for i« 
tensificaiion of research tovrards 
resist.ince breeding. Most of the 
new varieties under spread do not 
withstand the ill drained condi. 
rions and the rainy weather that 
prcs'ail in the coastal regions of 

Tamil Nadu partiailarly in the 
North East monsoon season.* Re- 
search on sarietal digcrenccs in 
tolerance to adverse soil ^ond^tion^ 
has to he carried out to develop 
high yielding varieties w'ith high 
ilt'^rcc of tolernnce lo adverse 
and seasonal conditions, Impiove- 
ment of quality of giain with high 
hsein content withotu any rednr. 
tion in the yield potential is also 
IHjssiblc h\ careful selccti'm boiii 
for s*icld and quality, Tlte problem 
of developing high yielding vatic- 
tics in the early and late duration 
maturity gioiip should also leccivc 
greater auention. Besides the deve¬ 
lopment of improved strains and 
foimulating suitable agronomic 
jnactiecs for maxinuim prcxluction 
dieic is an urgent need to take up 
iii\C''tigations on the scope of 
mechani'-ation in lice culture lo 
make rire cultivation more econo¬ 
mic and profitable to the farmer. 




Continued from Page 40 
in its Technical Assistance as well as Special Fund 
sectors* The aggregate prc^amme from these thiec 
sources is of the order of magnitude of $5 million 
a year. 

Of these three sources the most crucial is the 
first — namely ilie Agency's regular programme. 
is used flexibly as ‘seed money’ to identify and 
initiate ptojecis and to pre|>are the way for the 
larger and longer-lasting piojccis on which UNDP 
is increasing concentrating its resources. 

The Agency’s regular programme depends 
entirely upon voluntary contributions by govern¬ 


ments to a target set each year by the General Con. 
ference. The target remained static at $2 million 
from 1962 to 1971, when it was raised to $2.5 mil¬ 
lion; and the target has now been set at $3 million, 
which would barely compensate for the cost increase 
wliich has taken place since 1962. 

The overall picture, therefore, is one of increas¬ 
ing realization in the developing world of the im¬ 
portance of the role that atomic energy can play 
in promoting economic and scientific development. 
It seems likelv that the demand for the help that the 
\gctir\ can offer will grow rapidly during the com¬ 
ing years. 


Stop Scrubbing: 
Blackboards 



AIMIL OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


Are you still delivering lectu¬ 
res the old way-scrubbing blackbo¬ 
ards, messy chalk covering your 
clothes, inhaling fumes of chalk 
powder? Well, It's time you switch¬ 
ed over to Overhead Projection. 

AIMIl- Overhead Projector is 
ideally suited for schools, colleges, 
research and training institutes, 
sales meetings and conferences. 
Due to its low weight and compact 
construction, it can be easily tran¬ 
sported from one room to another. 

Large 25 cm x 25 cm proje¬ 
ction area, forced air low noise 
cooling and scroll film attachment 
are other attractive features. Write 
today for free literature and demo¬ 
nstration ! 


ASSOCIATED INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS 

(INDIA) PRIVATE LIMITED 


1 • s .•, -■ ■ 
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NEW BOOKS IN ENGLISH FROM U S S R. 


TEXTBOOKS 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY OF POLYMERS, A. 

I'ager, pp. 558, lU. 10.55 (Mir Publisher, 

Moscow). 

Since 1965, when it was first published, s 
Physical Chemistry of Polymers has been the most 
popular study aid on the subject in the Soviet Union. 
The second, completely revised edition appeared in 
1 % 8 . 

The second edition was again revised and 
brought up to date b^ die authoi and her co.authoi‘» 
expressly for the present English edition. 

The book contains infomiation on the 

pbv'sicai chemistrv of polymers, including the theories 
of phase states and of polyinei solutions. The 
mechanical and electrical properties of polymers and 
pitd>Iein$ of their plasticization are discussed. Sec> 
tions are included on the gas permeability of poh. 
mers and on polymeric sorbents and ion exchangers. 
Tills book is meant primarily as a study aid for stu¬ 
dents studying dieniistr\ at colleges and universities 
It will also be of interest to research workers and engi¬ 
neers working in the various braiu'hes of chemical 
industry concerned with the synthesis and fabrica¬ 
tion of polymer materials. 

Professor Anna .Aleksandrovna Tager, an adlie 
rent of Academician .A. Kargin’s schcxil. recejv- 
ed her Doaor’s degree from the Karpos Physico¬ 
chemical Institute (Moscow) in 1956. She has been 
with the Urals State University of Sverdlovsk since 
1948, where she has headed the Chair of Pohinci 
Chemistry since 1958. 

Her scientific interests are connected with the 
]^ysical chemistry’ of jx>lymers. more pirtimlarh 
with polymer solutions. .A condda’able numlier oi 
papers written by her have appeared in vaiiou' 
Soviet and other periodicals. 

Residing being the author of the textbook Physica 
Chemistry of Polymers, she has also wriuen a mono¬ 
graph Solutions of Macromolecular Compounds 
which was published in 1951. 

STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, R. Kinasoshvili, pp 

$69, Rs. 5.75 (Mir Publishers, Moscow). 

This book expounds in concise and clear lan¬ 
guage the es.sentials of the strength of materials. 
Many examples are given to help the student to 
grasp the thecnretfcal materials and to acquire the 
necessary skill in solving practical problems. Each 
chapter is supplemented with questions, which are 


porucularly useful tor people tcudying the subject 
without an instructor. 

i'he text is meant for students of seoondary and 
tiigher tedmical sdiools. The book has been ten 
RuMian editions during the last tliirty odd years. 

The texilKxik is divided into the following four, 
teen chapters: intruductiori; Tension and Compres¬ 
sion; Strength Design for T'emion and Compression; 
Combined Stresses; Shear; Torsion; Static Moments, 
(..cniroids and Moments of Ineriia of Plane Figures: 
hciuling ot a Siiaiglu RikI, Uendiiig Moment and 
^hcar!ng Foice; Stresses In Bending and Design of 
Beams lor Strength; The Eiaslic Curv’e of a Beam; 
Stiuisticaily liHlctcrniiuate Beamv, Complex Resist, 
ance; BuckUng: Strength Uiuler Dynamic and Repeat- 
c\l LrKiding 

IMTS OK PHYSICAL Ql’.ANTniES AND 
THEIR niMEN.SlONS, L .A. Sena, pp, 296. Rs. 6.30 
CM it Piiblidiers. Moscow). 

rnilv of Phvsical Qiraniittes and Tltcir DimeB- 
sloiis is intciuletl (or univcriiitv Miulcnts and teachers 
of phv'fic's. Ir deals niih the piiiuiplcs underlying 
the ionstniciicMi •»! svsicms ol uniu. (onsitlcts tlie 

I 

Intelnatioii;i1 (M‘ .nul the (g** >v>iems in detail, and 
gives the relaiiomliip lx‘iwcen the units <>( diffcieni 
.nul ceriJin nnn \\siem iiiuls 'I herc is alvi 
an evpisilirm ol the fundamcul.ils of the theory of 
dimensions atui its use foi cstahlishiiui t!ic relation 
ship between units and foi 'oivtng problems bs 
dimension anahsis. 

T'he Xpjiendkes uiiiiairi a deiniied diveu«ion ol 
logai ilhmii units and tables Im icfereiue pnr 
fjoscs. in adilitiott to other valuable iiiform.nton 

Prof. Ian Sena. D.Sc. (Phvsiis anil Matbe- 
niatirs), of the Plekhnnov Mining Institute, Lenin¬ 
grad. is a S|}ecialii^t in gas electioiiics. During many 
\cars of icaclung ant! research w’oik in Leningrad, 
he has published two monographs and manv papers. 
In addition he has devotctl much time to the study 
of the units of Phvsital Quantities ;md tlieir evolu- 
tii»n. Ills first work on lliis subject; The Units of 
Physical Quantities (in Ru.sj$>an), appeared In 1938 
and was ctHisidered to be a standard work on the 
“object (gfiing througli four editions) imti! super¬ 
seded b\ the present text. Units of Physical Quaii- 
tTIcs and Their Dimensions is the result of Prof. 
.SenaS realization, as a teacher, of the ingent need 
of physicists of all branches, as well as of students 
and teachers, for such a book. 
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- itue textbook Ji Jw»* 

{j^apien; General CoQceptt m Spit^M Baeic and 
Dm^ TJoite; CamreoAm ioC ijnil* #ad Dimendon 
Fonnulas; Aiad^ lHmciBioi»; ntemal Units; 
AqousUc liinito, dcctticRl and maganetic unite unite 
ol Radiation, ndected Unite of Atomic Physka. 
AI>JSTMENT and TRSrriNG OF RADIO 
EQUIPMENT, D. CWier, pp. 294, Rs. 5.10 (Mir 
Publishera, Moscow). 

This is a toctbooik for vocatioiial sdioola and it 
iviU also be <rf iiRerett to ladio amateurt. Itisuseful 


also as a reference book. 

The textbo(* contaim the following chapters: 
Adjusting and Testing Radiodoctionic Eq^uipment; 
Rdiability of Radiodcctronic Equipment and Meth¬ 
ods of Ensuring , It; Fundamentals of Adjusting and 
•Testing Technology; Chediing Operating Capacity; 
Adjusting and Testing Supply Sources: Adjusting 
and Testing Amplifiers; Adjusting and Tesling 
Communicaiton Radio Transmitters; Adjusting :md 


Testing Pulse Transmitters; Adjusting and Testing 
Broadcast and Communication Receivers; Adjusting 
and Testing Amplifiers; Adjusting and Testing 
LECTURES ON THE THEORY OF PROBABI¬ 
LITY, Yu. A Roianov, pp. 114, Rs. 30.00 (Statis¬ 
tical Publisliing Society, Calcutta). 

This book is based on the lectures delivered by 
the author at the Moscow Institute of Physical En¬ 
gineering and is intended for readers vrith a general 


ooUqs&level snathetDatiod backgrmind* 

A sfgnificatit partton of the material is presented 
in the fmm of concrete examples and profdems whidi 
play a greater role than would be expected in a book 
of this kind. 

Contents: 1. Experiments with EquiprbbaMe 

Outcomes, Probability and Frequency: Combinatorial 
Formulas; Stirling’s Formula. 2. Combinations of 
Events; The Sample Space; The Probability Addition 
Rule. 3. Relations among Events; Conditional Proba- 
bilkies, Independent Events; Amount of Infomm- 
tion. 4. Fundamental Propositions of Probability 
Tlieory; Random Variables and Probability Dis¬ 
tributions; Mathematical Expectations. 5. The Mean 
Square and Chebyshev’s Inequality; Variance; The 
Law of Large Numbers; Probability and Frequency. 
6. BemouU Trials; Binomial and Poisson Distribu. 
ticHis; De-Molvre-Laphce Theorem; Nonnal ftoba. 
bility Distributions; 7. Generalising and Characteris¬ 
tic Functions; Limit Theorems. 8. Markov Chains 
Recurrent and NonvRecurrent States; Final Proba¬ 
bility Distributions; Stationarity. 9. Markov Pro¬ 
cesses with a Finite or Countable Number of States; 
Kolmogorov’s Differential Equations; Final Probabi¬ 
lity Distribution. 10. Brandling Processes; Differ¬ 
ential Equations (or Generating Functions; Extinction 
and Explosion Effects. 11. Elementary Model of a 
TvouPerson Came; Optimal Strategies; A Goncndled 
Markov Cbain Scheme Bellman’s Equation. 


-People’s Publishing House (P) 
Ltd., 

Rani Jhanti Road, 

New Defiii, S5. 

People^s Book House, 

Piramshah Manzil, 

Relief Road, Ahmedabod. 

Pkogrtasive Book House. 

Shiilong Road, Panbamr, 
Gauhati. 

National Book Ageaqr (P) Ltd 
12, Baiikim Chattojee Street. 
Gricntta. 

NCBH (P) Ltd., 

6/30, Mount Road. Madras. 
Madurai, Coimbaune, 
Tirt^inpally, Tanjaur. 
Navaduomacaka Publications, 
BnagatoreO. 


MAIN DISTRIBUTORS 

Prabhath Book House, 
Trivandrum. Emakulam, 

AUeppy, Calicut, Cannanore. 
Udyogmandala, Quilon. 

Visalandhra Book House, 

Elura Road. Vijayawada-2. 

Visalandhra Book House, 

Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad. 

People's Book House, 

Hazaribagh Road. Ranchi. 

► 

Himachal Book Centre. 

3, Mall, Simla. 

Nabajiq^ Oranthalaya. 
Rajiakabati Road* Cuttack. 

Manisha Graatiialaya (P> lid., 
4/3^, Bankim iOiatterjee St., 
Olctttta. 


PPH Book Stal., 

19(kB. Khetwadi Main Road, 
Bombay-4. 

Punjab BocA Centre, 

1940, Sector 22-B, Ghandigaih. 

New .Age Book Centre, 

Near Chowk State Bank of 
India, Ghee Mandi, Amiitear, 

Punjab Book Centre, 

Post Office R<Kid, Jullundw. 

Progressive Book Depot, 

Mocia Park, Sultonia Road, 
Bhopal. 

Kitab Ghar. 

Cbaura Rasta, Jaipur. 

Qietna Book Centre, 

' L New Mafket, Haa^gazq, 
Lucknow. 
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MvfrttaHKi n«l 7m 
ApffHwitlwn V iavM 
(thrpu^h proper numxid Hi 
case of <iboae already In «ia> 
ploymcnt) ao w to reach this 
office OD or before 90th 
January 1079, in the preaeiih. 
ed fom available tnm the 
Registrar's <^nce on pre^pay- 
ment of Rs. 4/. (Bs. t/- extra 
if required hf poaft) for the 
imderjttentioned postsN 
1. Yrefcaaus: Mathmatlcal, 
FsychQlogy-1, and HiiuU-1 
m the grade of Rs. 1100.90- 
imeaim 
QUALIFICATIONS: 

(I) A first or second class 
liaster's degree of an In¬ 
dian Uzdveislty or an 
equivalent quallflcaUon of 
a foreign University in 
the snbiect concerned; 

(ii) Either a research degire 
of a doctorate standard 
or published work of a 
high standard; and 
(III) ten ye&f’s experience of 
teaching at a Onlvexsity 
er a College, or ten year's 
post-doctoial research ex- 
perlenoe and consUerabie 
independent pubUshed re- 
march work and some 
experience of guiding re- 
eeaxch. 

IMESmABLE; MATBEMATICS 
^yecialisaOon in OperaQons 
Research, Ibpoiogy, Pune- 
tkmal Analysts and/or Fluid 
SynamicA 

a. Keaders; ffi8tory.2, Bodn 
logy-l, Chemiatry-g. statJa. 
Qcs-l in the grade ol Hs. 

moo-uso. 

QOAUFICATlOlfS: 

(II) Either a research degree 
Master's degree of an 
Indian thiivendfy or an 
equivalent qtiallfication 
at a foreign Uhivenfity 
in the sdkdoet eooeemed; 

ill) Eit^r a reseaidi degree 
of a dodorate standard 
or pabfiriud. irark ^ a 
Idgli gtaadiidr and 
(til) Five yeans experienee of 

ieaShlnig at a CUverstly 

# 

'4i‘ * twitMnaWHanre, jAivnainr 


or a Collsgid, V 
postdtietoeai res ii (1f4 f t /i|^ 
pMfend aidl'tadsphadfafi 
pMAidied reasaneh veMk 
and 9^ enMilfliiee of 
guiding resegidik 
DCSUtABLBi BlinhWf 
For the pOsUnheptii- 
dent published reaeareh «o«k 
in Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, Study of Attrient 
texts and acquaintance with 
the Ancient History and Ar- 
chaetgogy of Rajasthan. For 
the second post-independent 
published research work hi 
Modem History. Experience of 
teaching Westmn Blstoxy to 
post-graduftte classes end ac-* 
qualntanee wUh the Modem 
Ristoiy of Rajasthan. 
SOCIOLOOT; 

^leclallsaiton In one or 
more or the foiloiring~'(a) 
Social Psyeh^ogy, (b» Re¬ 
search Methodology, Cc> Pefil- 
tlcal Sociology', (d) Ci1in]no> 
Iogy» (e) Zndttstrla} Sociology, 
(f) Sociological Statistiee in 
addition to specific contribu. 
buttons to theoretical Sociology 
through publications. 
STATISTICS: 

A good training in protiq|p 
lUty and statistical inference 
with experience of statisUcai 
applications in some area or 
areas. 

Note:—A teacher of this 
university wbo ha^ 
been confirmed in 
hb appointinent and 
has been teaching 
the subject In the 
Departmeot for a 
wlufamint period uf 
9 yean not be 
debarred by the 
quaJlfleattons speci¬ 
fied In clause (I) by 
the phrase-'in the 
. subject eoneemed”. 
3. BBADBfr In Buefaiees Ad- 
mtolatre O ei i '—I, m ttie 
grade of Bs. 7Wd0-lS90. 
QUALIFICATIONS; 

(1) A first or second dass 
M.Oom. degree of aa In- 
. diah • Uhiyanjty' ^er on 
eqolvBknt q^th^tion 
or a foeelsn UnWenlty 

1075 


' ’ hi^ttia cetfMnmA 

a re ae ar eh ^fagreo 
• OF'a-daotorete stondaid, 
.er puUMwd voric jjf m 
.^ .htgb gtandant and 
riU) Ftve yeaie experisBee of 
teaching'At a tmivmMty 
or A dUege or five yaar'a 
Post-doctoral leseanfii ax* 
pertenee and Independent 
published research vork, 
and some experience of 
guiding research. 

OESniABLE: 

(1) Specialisation in Prodne. 
tloa gfoaagMUsni/nn- 
ancial' Manafement/Hu- 
man Area/Manageriat 
Economlcs/Marketiog Man^ 
nagemmit, 

fli) Experience of teaching 
MJBA. classes or DlidomA 
Courses of an equivaleiit 
nature and acQuabitattee 
vlth the case Method of 
teaching. 


Note:~<i) Subject concerned 
means 'Bustneas Ad. 
ministration', (ID A 
candidate holding a 
general MXTom. de¬ 
gree will be deemed 
to possess the M. 
Com. degree In the 
sabjeet concerned 
provided he has of¬ 
fered at his M. Com. 
Examination aalor- 
ity of papers of the 
subject prescribed 
for the M. com. 
Examination of this 
University tat that 
subject, (fii^ A can¬ 
didate jufidlng the 
MHA. degree will 
be deemd to posses 
the M. Com, degree 
in the subject eqn- 
eemed for tiie De- 
■ partmeni of Hurt- 
ness Admlatetyati^ 
provided he had 
eariler' obtained' a 
' Baeheior*e / laurerg 




im iotlwSMM th09a 
working on prote. 
tkm) of tho^UalTor. 
sM; on TM Vno will 
be deemed toponeis 
the 11 com. degree 
In the niblect eon. 
cemed. (▼) Snbjeet 
to folfllment of the 
other requlimnente 
a candidate holihng 
a First or a second 
class M.B^. degree 
or one holding a 
post-gradoate Diplo¬ 
ma In Bustness/In. 
dttstrial Management 
noognieed for the 
purpose, will be 
deemed qoallfled to 
teach M.BA. and 
Diploma In Bust-, 
ne^/Industrial Ma¬ 
nagement dasses. 

4. LECTVBERS:—Botany-S, 
Cheml8try-4. and Mathcma. 
tlcag In the grade of Bs. 4C0 l 
40-S00J10-050. Qnalificatlmiis:— 
A flrst class Masters degree in 
the subject concerned or In 
allied dlsdi^lne of an Indian 
or foreign University, or a 
second class Master's degree 
with at least three years 
experience of teaching d^ee 
classes or accredited research 
experience of at least three 
years. 

(Preferably a research degree 
or three years' experience of 
Statistical work). 

DcsIfaUe: 

Mgthematics . Speeiallaatton 
In (a) TopOlogy/FUnetioDal 
AnalyslB/lilbdem Algebra (b) 
QperatloDs Research/Stascs 
and/or Hydrodynamics. 

6. USmUB la FMieb-l* 
m the grade of Bs. 4100-40400- 
80-090. QaallAcailoiis:—Candi¬ 
dates should possess at least 
either second class Master's 
degree in Ftench or should 
have sBcoesMidly completed 
four years omirse from aome 
ipsclalfasd Bmtttute in the 
eooatry pat of Btdeh two years 


riioutd have preferably been 
apeot In a tfnlverslty/lnstltBEte 
of languages in Uie Country 
or a foreign country where the 
lanuague Is cfSdally spoken, 
m the case of foreign teadter 
who are natives of the cOim* 
try. they should have acquired 
an equivalent of BA. or B-fic. 
degree. 

e. ASSOCIATE DlBEClOB-in 
the Department of Adult Edu¬ 
cation (Extension Wlng)4. in 
the grade of Rs. 700-50.1250. 
QnaUflcatlons;—^A first or 

second class Master's degree 
In Adult Education or Buman- 
ttles or -Social Sciences with 
at least 5 years' experience of 
Adult Education In a Super, 
vlsery capacity and good weak.- 
Ing knowledge of Hindi. 
Desirable: 

fi) Degree or Diploma In 
Adult Education (If not hcAdr 
tng Master's degree in Adult 
Education as basic quallficflu 
tion) (11) A research Degree or 
published work of high stand, 
ard. (ill) Experience of guiding 
field studies and (Iv) knowle- 
dge and practical experience 
of short (social) aervlces to 
assess the Educational needs 
of the Community and ot spe. 
eifle group. 

7. MfCRaAnalysLl. in the 
Department of Chemistry In 
the grade of Rs. 40040400- 
50-950. QnallfloatloDS Mas¬ 
ter’s degree in Gbmlstry or 
Physlcs/M. Tech. (Hectron- 
lcs)/B.Sc. D.R.E. with special 
iralning in taistnimentatlon like 
CIH. dciermination^ I.R.. UV 
si^ectra and capacii) ro locale 
faults and ram* out minor rep¬ 
airs in Chanlcal instruments. 

Ability to teach in Hindi in 
respect of the teaching posu 
would be an additional quali- 
ficatipn. Benefits of Provident 
Fund ,D.A- and other allowan¬ 
ces will be admissible as per 
University rules. For the p^s 
of ProfeBsors, it win be open to 
the University to consider the 
namAS of suitable cfiodldates 
who may not have applied. 

start poBsfide In caae of 
a realty outstanding: petsoo> 


Candidates are required to mb- 
mlt idongwith their apfdicat* 
ions a complete list fSeveil 
copies of all the researdi paper 
putaliah^ by them) menttoidng 
the name of journals in whidt 
published and the year of 
publication, classified Into 5 
catqp>ries viz. - (i) Published 
with senior authors (11) Publi¬ 
shed with junior authors and 
(ill) Published Independently. 
They are also required to send 
a copy of each of their research 
papers and substance of ^e 
reviews, if any, on their wwk 
published in Important Joum. 
als mentioning the name, year 
and Issue of the journal. Appli- 
ations received after 30th jan. 
1975 will not be entertained. 
Canvaswng in any form wil] be 
a disqualification. Candidates 
will be called for interview at 
their own expense. Those can¬ 
didates who have applied for 
the posts in reqxnse to our 
previous alvertisement No.!/ 
72 and 2/72 (except for the 
post of ProfesMW of Mathemat¬ 
ics) need not apply again, but 
they may send on plain paper 
a stytement of additional quali¬ 
fications, if anv, since acquired. 

REGISTRY 

” ' ' fH>lDf u gTIaiut 

DNIVEIKITT, SURAT. 

Applications are invited for 
the post of Lecturer In the 
Department of Business and 
Industrial Management of this 
Unlversicy. 

QnatiftcatloBs: At least Sec¬ 
ond Class Master's Degree in 
Buslness/Industrial Admlnls- 
tiatlon/Management or some' 
other equivalent degree from a 
recognised Indian or Foreign 
university or Instltotlon. 

OR 

At least Second Clasg Master's 
Degree in Commerce, Econd 
mlcs or any other gene¬ 

rally taught In Management 
courses, from any Indian or 
Foreign university AND suffi¬ 
cient orientation in Manage¬ 
ment from some lepoAed 
Indian or Foreign univendty 
00 /mstitutlon. 

9 / . ^ 



Prefermcfr wUl be given to 
one has a good back' 
groan of Pg^cholog^ and also 
has taken his I1B.A. or some 
other egoivalent degree. Poaser 
slon of some boshiess tampexl 
ence« consultancy experience, 
or experience ol ease writing 
or research sKoJect will be 
consLdered as an additional 
QuaiiScatlon. 

A candidate not poasPMdng 
knowledge of Qulaiati. 1i ap¬ 
pointed. will be required to 
acquire working knowledge of 
OulamU within the period of 
probation, which riiall be two 
years. 

Hie salary scale Is Rs. W- 
tOAOOJO-m D,A., BA.A.. 
CI«A. and other benefits wiQ 
be avaUaUe under the rules of 
tbe Unirersity in force from 
thne to time. 

Eight copies of the appilca- 
tton should submitted on 
the prescribed form, whlrii can 
be bad from the undersigned 
on payment of Re. In cash 
or by Poscal Order with a aell- 
addiesmd envelope 83 cam 
x 13 cm. size, duly stamped 
with Be. OAS palse. The last 
date for receipt of apidicatlon 
is £U 1P7S. 

SORAT. G. A. OBSAZ 

Ot. 23.U-1972. REGISTRAR. 

VNITERSITT QF SABGAlt 
ADPEBTlfflEMENT NO. R/ 
AppUcations on the pres- 
erfbed form (obtatoaWe ftum 
the undersigned on reqolst' 
tlon) accompanied by a self, 
addressed eQvel<g)e and a poa. 
tA order of Bs. gjOO In each 
ease are invited'for the foDoer- 
Ing posts In the 'Centre for Be. 
seairiU in Social Ant hrop ology 
and Socloilogy* in the Xiepaii. 
ment of AnUuopolqiKy and 
Soddogy so as to reach the 
underiigiied by flat Xumaiy 
IflS: • 

A. <l) One Profeasonblp in 
Use saiKi» seals o( 
Ba imAvavMmw. 


(11) Two Beadeidkl^ In the 
salary soate ol Rs. *n)0. 
50.1880. 

Guallftealloiis tor Prof>nnr> 
■ Blip: 

Tbe candldatea mngt have: 

(I) A Doetoris degree and/ 
or high academic at. 
taSnments with wide 
recognition for 8cho> 
lawsitp original 
contribution to the 
subiect. 

(II) PubUshed works to 
their credit. 

(U) Extensive experience 
of conducting and 
gnldiDg veseasth. 

(iv) At least seven to ten 
years postgraduate 
teaching and research 
eaiperisnce or t«i 
years experience of 
advance research In 
the field of Social An¬ 
thropology. 

(v) A good working know, 
ledge of Hindi, both 
written and ^xiken. 

Spedallsatlon: 

Kinship and PsmUy or So>. 
ctal Stratification or Political 
AnUiropology. 

QualiflcatloDs lor Readership? 

fl) A first or second dass 
Uaster’s degree or its 
equivalent 

(11) A PhJ>. or higher re. 
seunch degree or pub. 
llsbcd work of merit 
or experience of hav. 
bag sQCxeasfuny guid¬ 
ed research vroik lead¬ 
ing to a research 
degree. 

(ill) At least five to seven 
yean experience of 
teaching postgrado* 
ate riasees and re. 
search or seven vears 
experience ot advane. 
ed research In the 
field ol Social Antfiro. 
pology. 

(hr) A good working Icnaw- 
ledge of Hindi, both 
written and spoken. 


SpMtallOottsei: 

Klnrtilp and Vanfiy or RO' 
rial Stcatificatloh or Social 
change 'ox AppUed Anthro* 
pology or Educatiooa; Bodo. 
logy. 


The posts cany the benefits 
of DA. and PJ*. aceordlng to 
University rules and are, in 
the first instance, for a period 
upto 3lA-iyn under the 
U.O.C.'s programme of ''Spe* 
rial Assistance to Selected 
Departments" but are likely 
to continue thereafter also. 

B. u) One Senior Research 
Fellowship n* Rs. 50000 per 
month fixed. 

QuaUficatietts: M.A First 
Clam in Social Anthropology/ 
Soriolog>' with solfieleat re* 
search experience, preferably 
a Ph.D. degree. 

(U) Two Junior Research 
Fellowships each m Rs. 800.00 
PAt fixed. 


QaatiflcatlonB; UJL Flist 
Clam or Second class in Social 
Anthropology or Sociology 
with some research ex¬ 
perience. 

The dur^ton of these Fel¬ 
lowships Is two years but may 
be extmded by one year more. 

(Ori. H. 8. CHANIffilLS) 
REGISTRAR 

UNiVERamr op sadoar. 

REGISTIAR. 


BANARAfi HINDU 
UNTirERSrnf 

Addendam te Bern 11 of 
AAvdtlMaMnt Na. njmvtt 

"Tbere are two posts of Pro. 
fessor of Education. Last date 

lor receipt W appllcatloa Is 
tbth lanaaty, IglF*. 
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The Wrong Response 

The meaning nf the Uttar Pradesh Universities Bill 1972 
now before the U.P. Assembly is just this that university 
autonomy, which so to speak, died in 1947 is now being 
given a ceremonial burial. What the U.P Government 
now wants to accomplish is something like this. The whole 
concept .should be so hedged and circumscribed that for all 
practical purposes the control should vest with the Govern' 
ment hut the formal structui'e of a university as an insti¬ 
tution should stand unimpaired 

This is not particularly honest, to say the least. If a 
question is asked about something in a university the 
Minister gets up and takes shelter behind the plea that 
the univ’^er.sitv i.s an autonomous body and he therefore ia 
not in a position tx) say anything about what happens 
there. This is the formal position. In actual fact there ift 
hardly anything in our public life, including the univer- 
''itic.s. which i.< hcvoncl the reach of tlie Government. 

be 

Would it not be more honest to say that a university is a 
Government run department and the Government is as 
miK li answerable for what happens in a university as it 

in respect of any other department 

Some of tlie provi.^ions in this proposed Bill are very 
revealing. For insstance* everj' U.P. university would have 
a Finance Officer who would be appointed by the State 
Government He shall have such pow'^ers as would make 
him virtually independent of the Vice-Chancellor and 
indeed"! more attuned to the State Government. "While one 
has cvpiy sympathy with the desire of the State Govern¬ 
ment to cn>ure that funds are not wasted and there is 
due husbanding of resources, the mode chosen for the 
purpose w-ould make a mockery of university' autonomy 
as also of the status of the Vice<lhancellor in the univer¬ 
sity community. In fact one of the principal thrusts of 
tills proposed Bill is to w’eakeR the position of the Vice- 
Chancellor. So university in the world was ever built up 
without dymamic and fo^^'ard-looking leadership W'hidi is 
a way of saying that without the leadership of a Vice- 
Chancellor a university' cannot forge ahead. If the only 
inference that the U.P. Government can draw from some 
of the failings of Vice-Chancellors whom the Gov'ernraent 
itself appointed, the universities would, before long, fur¬ 
ther lapse into that kind of stagnation from which it is 
intended to rescue them. 

To put it plainly, the U.P. Government has only two 
choices Either it makes universities realh’ autonomous 
nr It takes them over and runs them as Government de¬ 
partments. The kind of structure which is now' sought to 
iie gi’i’en to them wrould make neither for efficiency nor 
for integrity, for the simple reason that both these quali¬ 
ties are conspicuous by their absence in respect of the 
State Government itself. 


AMRIK SINGH 




An Exemplary University Union 

V. V. Mmy 


The youth are the same everywhere. In Delhi the>' 
hijadt buses. In West Bengal they resort to stabbing. 
In many other parts o£ India also they are on the 
rampage. .AsKiulting officers of the university adminis¬ 
tration and brow-beating them through collective 
strength have become their 'modus operandC. Some 
universities have been closed sine die when violence 
has become a regular feature on ilieir campuses. The 
gravity of the situation is obvious from the serious¬ 
ness with svhich the l.ok Sabha disaissed this problem 
recently. The ninnbei of insumces of student violence 
gi\-en out ill Pailiamciu points to the tragic trends 
of violence siv’eeping through our campuses. 

Perhaps a silver lining to these clouds is notice 
able in Kerala, uhere students, though a |x>tent force 
in trouble making, are also more actis’ch engaged in 
constructise ncii\i(ie$. The effiiient and purposeful 
way in ivhicli the Keiala Unisersitv Union is func¬ 
tioning is ample proof of this. 

The Kerala rni\ersit\ I'nion was resivetl in 1969 
after it went into hvbernation for about five scan 
from 196-1. The recon^tituted union spread its activi¬ 
ties to all affiliated colleges under the University, 
enrolling e\cr\- student into the University Union. 
The new Ihiion is intended to promote the corporate 
soaal and cultuial life of the students. Pariiadar 
emphasis is given to development of character, dis¬ 
cipline, efficient-, knowledge, democratic outlook and 
a spirit of seivice among students. The Univeisity 
Union also strives to give their members training in 
leadership. That the Kerala University l;iiion has 
lived up to the expectations of all is b^xind doubt. 
The Kerala University Union has been organising 
from its inception youth festivals inter-A-arsity camps, 
merit evenings, all-India tours, education seminars 
and similar other useful functions. 

‘TWERIT EVENINGS’’ 

One of the most purposeful activities of the Union 
is^ the oTganisarlon of 'Merit Evenings', Each year the 
Union honours the first rank holders of various exam¬ 
inations conducted by the Kerala Univereity. So far 
222 first rank holders were given cash awards and 
merit ^tificates by the Union. Apart from serving 
as an incentive to the student oomniuiiity this aho 

gives a fillip to their morale and intellectual develop- 
ment. ^ 


A novel programme organised by the Union was 
the celebration of an Education Week. This points 
to the fact that students have taken the initiative to 
thCnk seriously about improving the sy'Stem of edu¬ 
cation. Reforming university education has been a 
seiimis point of disciiosion .it various levels in India. 
Tlie Imer-Universiiy HrKird of India and Ceylon and 
other expert bodies !ia\c been |x>ndcring for years 
how* to relate education to the present needs of tlie 
ronimuivlty, change the (onteiu of it in the context 
of the changes in tcchnolt^'. Many students seek 
admission to colleges without clear aims and manv 
of them fail to arliicse them The ‘Education Week' 
focussetl attention on thc-c problems ,ind was useful 
in the sense that it gate an outlet to the cliente’e 
ot the sssiem to think of the s\stcm itself. 

Tlie University Union also oiganised an all-India 
-eminar on student parti(*i|xition in univeisity admin 
i'tration. Pandits in cdiu.ition lia\c hit on this idea 
as the onlv remedv for the dt-tctioi.iting onidition- 
in our campuses. Student and teacher delegates from 
several universities panic ijiated in this seminar in 
wh'ch eminent educationist> and lepicvcntaiivcs horn 
the I'nivcrsiiy Grants Gomniivsion piesented |>a|)eis. 
These papers w'erc on i»»pits of rontem|>or;uy interest 
in the field of education P;uii(i)I.ir mention may be 
made of two pajjer^—Participation ol students in 
university udniiiiistr.ition and {uniripation of stu 
dents in academic iKxlic^ of the Universiiv 

The seminal passed cniaiit levolutions of iinpoii 
ance. It demanded among other things student re 
presentation on the governing IxHlics and nianagiir? 
bodies of colleges, fotmation of student conns in all 
colleges to deal with maiter'i of discipline, formation 
of admission boards with student representatives to 
control and guide admissions and appointments, re¬ 
presentation on all administrative bodies like the 
Senate, the Syndicate, Board of Studies, faculties and 
academic councils of the unwersity. 

Student partidpalion in the administration of the 
university is a new idea, now being widely endorsed 
by governments and academicians as an answer to 
student unrest. The theory behind this is that power 
will make them more responsible. Now the Union 
Education Ministry has acc^ted the Cajendragadkar 
Committee's proposals on student participation in 
university administration. The Kerala University has 
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been a forerunner in this respect by having thr« 
lepresentatives from the student ooiniiiunsty on its 
Senaite. Their performance in the Senate justifies 
their demand as these dircc representatives have been 
very ably participiating in the deliberatons of the 
Senate. The maturity with which some of tlicm sec 
academic problems is commendable. Now universi¬ 
ties in Bihar, Rajasthan and Bombay, besides the 
universities 'in Kerala, have stndent*niembers on their 
Senates. 

Students can certainly contribute to the improve¬ 
ment of I he quality of teaching and no doubt the}’ 
are the beM judges of the class room performance of 
a teacher. Students belioe teachcis do not feel they 
have any obligation to deliver the goods. They would 
rather grow up as the economic men of Adam 
Smith. Consequently the class rooms are dull and 
staiF rooms dissipate only gossip and politics. 
The other side of the picture should also 
not be nqjlected. A teacher however enthusiastic 
and academic minded lie ma\ be, does not get the 
atmosphere to bring out his best in the classroom. He 
sees dull Daces indiscipline and often he is asked to 
give them readymade essa^-s that wouM only sene 
the purpose of exaniinations. He has also to make 
up the ]f>st days due to fretpicnt closure of colleges 
due to agitations, and also cover tlie syllabus at least 
numinaly. Further many colleges are hot-beds of 
favouritism and nepfiiisin where the hard working 
scholarly teacher Jiardly gets any eiicoui-agcniem from 
the authoriticv Many Inghbroivs in the academic 
field prefer timc-'^erM’i s <»f pnrnounced subscivience 
to naen ol competence and this has demoialisecl es'cn 
those teachers who want to do some seiious academic 
work. Student paj tieipation in academic administra¬ 
tion in this context would not only help impios-c 
the standards of the educators but also inculcate 
among the students a sense of participation in the 


pnooessoteducadoa It nuvt be noted ^ this re^t 
that the Gajendragadkar Commission does not favour 
inclusion of students on the ocecutive and academic 
councils. 

An education seminar on 'Examination Refonos’ 
was one of the highlights of the working of the union 
in 1972. As far back as in 1948 Dr. Radhakrishnan 
as head of an Education Commission observed: 
'Examinations as they have been functioning have 
been recognised as one of the worst features of Ind¬ 
ian Education*. Nothing has been done till now to 
redeem this system which continues with its '^Answer 
any fi\e questions all questions carry equal marks” 
feature since the b^inning of university education 
in India. An answer to this decadent and deteriora¬ 
ting system was sought by the seminar. 

Yet another feather in the cap of the Kerala Uni¬ 
versity Union 'is the conduct of a camp involving 
nearly 50 bxidding literary persons. The camp called 
'Y'oung YA’riters Camp’ was a majsx' break-through 
in creati\c work undertaken by the Union. Follmring 
if they have stKxessfully organised a colourful all- 
India Inter.rniversity Y'outh Festival at Trwandrum 
drawing 300 students from universities all over the 
country. 

All these only highlight a few of the actirities of 
the Kerala University Union. The actual inapact of 
its work on the student community is immeasurable. 
It may also be mentioned that while in ses'eral other 
unis'ersities. sice-chancellors have become the target 
of attack by students, in Kerala University, there is 
a spirit of cordialits .ind understanding between 
(he s’.cc-chanccllor and the students. TTie Kerala 
University Union has prosed that given [M'Opcr 
leadeiship and encouragement the immense force of 
youth pow'er can be channelled into productive and 
pur}x>sefu] activities. 

(Courtesy *Tke Hindu*) 


OICnONARIES IN EXAMINA HON HALL 


Israel higli school student? 
will have an ea.sier time writ¬ 
ing examinations from now 
on, 71ic board of education 
has ruled that they can take 
dictionaries into the exami¬ 
nation roam. 


Students will also be per¬ 
mitted to consult the Bible, 
mathematics or history text 
books during final graduation 
examinations. 

Tlie change was to help 
shift the emphasis from 


learning by memory of learn¬ 
ing CO think and use infor¬ 
mation sources, said an Edu¬ 
cation Ministry spokesman. 
The books will help students 
W'ho know enough to make 
use of them, he said. 
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Prof. Nurul Hasan Urges Change In 
Educational Planning 

- o - 


Prof. Nurul Hasan, Unioo Min¬ 
ister fw* Education while deliver¬ 
ing the convocation address at 
Mysore University urged for adop¬ 
tion of a programme to regulate 
expansion of higher education in 
a planned manner so that pro¬ 
ducts of university system could 
be absorbed in the economy. He 
said that a major effort was need¬ 
ed to adopt ten plus two plus 
three pattern of education and to 
vocationalise the higher secondary 
stage. He suggested that some 
limitations be placed on the num¬ 
ber of seats available in institu¬ 
tions of higher learning in %*iew 
of the lack of resources and neces¬ 
sity for maintaining adequate 
standards. But this would implv a 
change of polics' inwards the priv¬ 
ate sector and assumption r>f n 
laiger initiative by the Slates in 
the establishment of new in- 
sdtutioa& In order that these 
measures did not ad\ersely affect 
the interest of under-deseloped or 
underprivileged sections, it would 
be necessan' to resene seats for 
them and to preside ample scho¬ 
larships and freeships. He also 
emfdtaaised the necessity of or¬ 
ganizing part-time education of 
self-study in the sphere of higher 
education to ensure that even the 
•weakest «-cction of the population 
got Tall advantage. 


He, however, stressed that there 
should be one national open uni¬ 
versity hn^nng juiisdiction over 
the entire rountrx and it should 
be supplemented bv development 
of a programme of correspondence 
courses in at least one imiversits 
in cs’eiy State, lie also desired that 
facilities available in colleges and 
sccoiulatv schools should be made 
aiailable to part-time students. 

Prof. Hasan remarked that the 
hailmaik of higher educaton was 
libera] mind svliith abhorred nar* 
loiv parochial trends and it was 
only a liberal mind desrloped by- 
higher education that could help 
to create a secular, democratic and 
sorialisijc society which was our 
national objective 

Referring to the diftrullics fac¬ 
ing the unis-ersitics, Prof. Hasan 
thought that the internal pro¬ 
blems could be sohed bv the tom- 
biiiciJ effon of the teachers and 
the students themselves. But the 
external diffinilties could not be 
sohed easily unless societsr as a 
whole and its leadership of all 
categoiies lecognised the signific¬ 
ance of highei- education to na¬ 
tional riesclopmcnt, learn to exer¬ 
cise restraint and create that 
atmosphere and those necessary 
conditions which alone could help 

university system to function satis¬ 
factorily. 


DROUGHT HITS 
STUDENTS IN 
MAHARASHTRA 

A survey of 683 backward class 
students of predegree class of 
MiiHnd Ck>llege of Arts was con¬ 
ducted by Principal Mr. M. B. 
Ohitnis, former Registrar of Mara- 
thwada Univ'ersity. The survey re¬ 
vealed interesting results. Alxiiit 
43 per cent familes in the drought 
affected areas are consuming just 
half of the norma] quantum daily, 
while the remainng 37 per cent 
are fortunate to get only three 
fourtli of theii food requirement 
these (lavs The spiralling prices 
of evsetuia! commodities and the 
drouglit conditions have made 
their li\-es miserable. At mam 
vtllagr*. fair price sh<»fis have lieei 
opened but the supplies are inade¬ 
quate snd irregular 

The sur\c\ diows that alt the 
b.f(kward class students of the 
college uere bodlv ajfetled b' 
scarcity and interim relief uork» 
aic in pi ogress at thar viU.ige* 
Some td ilic nudents have been 
obliged to sell their belofigings 
or had to mortgage dieii goods t* 
keep them going Mwe than -I in 
students ha>c been directed to 
their parents to leave colleges and 
work for their hvelilicKid at otlier 
places. Howew, the main relief 
woik is metal-breaking. Though 
es-cry eftoii is being made to hold 

the classes in the fields and clse- 
s^here where the studoiu ai« enga¬ 
ged in doing soda! work for the 
(omtmmii). the drought condi¬ 
tion in these areas have seriously 
hampered the educational activi¬ 
ties. 
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nvmt UNivERsm 

FOR ANDHRA PRADESH 

The jawaharlal Nehru Techno¬ 
logical Univenky started function¬ 
ing in October 1972. Mr. T. R. 
Doss has been appointed the Vice 
Chancellor. It has at present five 
cMistituent colleges: The Regio- 
nal Engineering College, Waran- 
gal: Engineering Colleges at 
Anantapur and Kokinida; the 
Nagarjuna Engineering College 
and the Government College of 
Architecture, Hyderabad previous¬ 
ly affiliated to Osmania Uiii- 
versiiy. The five constituent col¬ 
leges now have strength of .*>,600 
students and 90 staff members. 

The headquarter of the un^^'er. 
aits svhich is the first of its kind 
in the country' would be shifted in 
Warangal shortly. 

SIR VITHALDAS 
THACRERSEY CENTENARY 

S.N D T. AVomen's L’nis'ersity 
reoentiv celebrated Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersey Birth Centenaty' 
Sir Thackersey was not onlv 
an industrialist of repute ot 
Ids time but also a great social 
worker. It was his large hearted 
support to the efforts of Dr. D K. 
Karw and other dedicated workers 
that led to the progress of the uni¬ 
versity. He was the piincipal 
donor of the Women Universitv 
which is named after his motho*. 
He gave a magnificent donation 
of Rs. 15 lakhs for this pirpose in 
1920. TTiis was inddentally the 
largest single donation given bv 
him. 

On the occasion of the Cente¬ 
nary Celebrations held recently in 
Bombay, Mn, Sharda Divan, \'ice. 
Chancellor of the University has 
Rtade the following announce¬ 
ments: 


1. To oommemorate the Cen¬ 
tenary, the university will 
construct an auditorium at 
a cost of Rs. 24 bkh.s at 
Juhit, w'hicJi will be named 
as Sir V'ithaldas Satabdi 
.Sitbhagraha. The Thacker¬ 
sey Tnuts have vary gene, 
rously given a donation of 
Rs. 15 lakhs for this pur¬ 
pose. 

2 The Hansraj Pragji Thac- 
keisey Education Fund has 
agreed to g^ve a donation 
of Rs. 5 lakhs for starting 
a science college at Sir Vith¬ 
aldas V^idyavihar (Juhu 
Campus). *• 

S. The construction work of 
Women's Polytechnic is cx- 
pcicd to start wy soon 
and a Department of Cos¬ 
tume Design and Dressmak¬ 
ing will be set up in the 
Polytedinic. Tlie Hansraj 

Pr^ji Thackersey Educa¬ 
tion Fund has also agi'eetl 

to give a donation of Rs. 
1.50 lakhs for this depart¬ 
ment. 

•1 -V Department of Medical 
Technology would be ad¬ 
ded soon to Uie Polucdi- 
nic. For tliis purpose, Sir 
Purshotiiimdas I'liakordas 
and Bai Divaliben Chanty 
Trust has agreed to give a 
donation of Rs, 4 lakhs for 
this department. 

Uith tile help of these dona- 
i»on.->, university will be alile to 
fulfil its aim to provide useful 
<“uis« suited to women and to 
meet the dianging needs of their 
education. 


' AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY 
AT VIKRAM 

I 

" The different branches of geo¬ 
logy having close relation with the 
agricultural science are grouped 
together under the title, ^Agricul¬ 
tural Geology'. This subject is in¬ 
troduced as a course of study and 
research in the School of Studies 
in Geology', Vikram University. 
Ujjain, from the academic session 
1972-7S. Tlie post-graduates in 
geologs' arc eligible for admission 
to this course, which is of about a 
yeai's duration leading to the 
award of M.Phil degree by the 

University. 

The objective in starting Uiu 
new course is aimed at the utiliza¬ 
tion of the geological data in the 
field of agriculture on a wide 
scale rhan it is being pesently 
nsed. Agriculture «s one of the 
me.ins of e\ploiiation of the re^ 
soul res of the land, and in plan¬ 
ning for the use of the later, an 
integrated approach of the know¬ 
ledge of the sarious subjects con¬ 
cerned would yield beneficial re¬ 
sults. Among such subjects gco- 
logv plays a vital role as it is a 
science of tlie earth and its re¬ 
sources including soil and water. 
]f the geologist is given special 
tiaining in geomorphology, pedo¬ 
logy. Indiolog}', environmental 
ecology etc; which have a direct 
be.iring on agriculture, his contri¬ 
bution 'will be much more signi¬ 
ficant, Their economic value could 
be realised in due course time. 

The large scale plans for the 
dewlopment of agriculture envis¬ 
aged in our country require the 
co-ordinated efforts of persons of 
different disciplines and integrat- 
od approach for their successful 
implementation. It is for this 
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Ludhiana Workshop On Housdiold 

Equipment 


cauie trained candidates are im¬ 
mediately needed and the course 
will partly fulfil the requirements. 
The Agricultural Geologists will 
be in a better position to sen^e in 
the various schemes requiring ex¬ 
pertise advice on matters such a.s 
surface and sub-surface water 
management, surves' of natural re¬ 
sources. measures for the control 
of soil erosion, assessment of the 
land potentialities for intensive 
irrigation for advancing Ioann to 
the farmers by the banks and 
other multipurpose schemes relat¬ 
ed to agriculture. 

The proposed course is only a 
modest beginning but to achie\e 
a tremendous task. Its fulfilment 
in the true spirit demands from 
the candidates not onh know¬ 
ledge, enthusiasm and painstaking 
efforts, but also misslonan* real to 
serve for bettcrmeiu in the hvui!^ 
conditions of the fanning com- 
munitv, during the course of train¬ 
ing and later in their profession 

DEANS FROM U.S. 
VARSITIES VISIT 
INDIA 

A group of Deans headed bs 
Mr. John Linnel from leading 
American Universities recently 
visited India. They attended a 
iSeminar of the Deans, which was 
organ!red under the auspices of 
the Experiment in International 
Living in Madras. The particip¬ 
ants were given the first hand op- 
portunits' to know the customs 
and mannen of Indian families 
which made them understand the 
people of India and their culture 
in a better way. A similar group 
is expected to visit different parts 
of Europe and United States this 
year and an intra-India pro¬ 
gramme would be organized 
shortly. 


A national saninar on house¬ 
hold equiiunciii. the first of its 
kind in India was organiied at 
the Punjab .Agricultural Univer- 
sitv leccntly. .About fifty delegates 
belonging to the disciplines of 
home management, electrical en- 
gineei'ing, psvchologs’, and other 
specialists piiriicipoted in its deli- 
her.irions Dr. M Randhasva, 
We-Chancellor of the universitv 
hiieflv <nitlined the historv’ of 
van'ous items of household equip- 
meni and linked it svith the scien- 
tific .'whance of m.in througlt the 
apes. He pointed out that stainless 
steel svhich is easy to clean and 
maintain is, hot\'e\'er, not es’en 
rt^idnrtOT of heat He. therefore, 
suggested that aluminium nten 
sils made of he.v\-\- gauge u-ould he 
titore suitable as compared to ones 
tn.Klr of thinner gauge like brass 
aiHl stainless steel. Dr Randh.iwa 
emphasised that the de\*eIopment 
a piece of equipment anrf 
manufacturing it to the desii^d 
standard w.as a highly terhnic.il 
wqrk which involved close collaho 
ration among the scientists of vari¬ 
ous disriplines. 

Dr Siikhdev Singh, Director of 
Research announced that project 
to deselop cheap fuel out of wheat 
and naddv straw had been started 
in T’niversitr’s College of Agrirul 
tun.! Engineering. Ip \iew of the 
fuel becoming more expensive, he 
advor.ated the use of pressure 
cookers and other modem house¬ 
hold equipment. 

OSMANIA ALL01VS 
PRIVATE B.A.. B.CCKM. 

After a prolonged diKussion the 
Senate of Oanania Univenity 
agreed in principle to the repre- 
semation of »tudents in die va¬ 


rious bodies. It was felt that effec¬ 
tive and meaningful tfudent-te-i- 
chcr relationship was essential for 
achieving harmony in the imiver- 
siiy and the students should be 
associated with the university ad 
niiuistr.ition. Uy another resolu¬ 
tion the .\cadeniic Council of the 
imiversits decided in principle 
lo allow the students to appeal 
privaicls h)i B..A., B.Com. exa- 
minatiom. Uptil now this facility 
was confined only lo teacher candi- 
dates and women. Decision 
IMS .ibo taken to institute a De 
partmeni of Social Work in die 
Faadiv of Social Sciences, It was 
also decided to create a new Co¬ 
llege of Fine .Vrts, with Depart 
ments like Theatre .Arts, Music 
and D.tucc. Panning and .Sculp 
lure, and PhcHt^grapliv. These 
louises roukl now be offered for 
B A degiee with suitable combi¬ 
nations 

WOMAN PRESIDENT FDR 
SCIENCE CONGRESS 

Pi of (.\trs.l Asima Chatterjee. 
Head of the Department of Chem¬ 
ist iv and Dean of the Faculty of 
Srienre, University Colleges of 
St'ieiKC ami Technology, Calcutta, 
has l>ccn elected General Presi 
dent of the Indian Science Con¬ 
gress .Association for 1974-75. 

Or. S. Bhagavantam announced 
that Prof. .Asima Chatterjee would 
be the first w'oman General Presi¬ 
dent of the association. 

The 6Jst session of "the Science 
Congress would be held at Ali¬ 
garh, under the auspices of the 
Aligarh Muslim Univcrsiiy, 

Dr. S. Sircar, Director of the 
Bose Institute, Calcutta, has been 
elected General Seaetary (Head¬ 
quarters) of the Association for 
three yean begianing 197S-74. 
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RESPONSE TO FAMINE— 

An Educational Endeavour 

^ FUmthodathil S. Jacob 


Year after year, as a nation we have been iadng 
Kveral acute human problems. Whether these were 
products of man made or natural calamities or not, 
the result has been the national concern for peace 
and relief for the suifcring millions. The queswon 
arises whether U is posible to tr> to relate our educa¬ 
tional endeaivours to these social problems. Since 
we are all 'in midst of it, should we not try to involve 
our staff and students in meeting these emergency 
situations in our own limited way and gain from 
its significant educational experience? In response to 
the ^allenges and opportuiiiiies of higher educJ- 
tion at grass root level, at Ahmednagar College, 
we felt persuaded that we should continue to exploic 
avenues of new educational experience for our stu¬ 
dents and staff apart from ijhe regular teaching 
idiedule prescribed by the IFniversity. It is with this 
vision that we responded to try to relate eduration 
to the travails of famine in Ahmednagar area, per¬ 
haps, the severest of its kind, in this century* as a 
result of the failure of the monsoons consecutivelv 
for the third year. 

Some Experimentat Programmes: 

The college community had to face serious 
scarcity conditions off and on. During 1952 the 
eituation was less serious than it is today and the 
student body was also small and selective. The 
Students and die staff lesponded b) organising a 
collection drive of clothes and jawar bread fi^m 
the town folks. They toured the villages and 
distributed these articles to the villageis. They also 
shared the ground water supply of the campus with 
them. Today the number of students has gone up 
from 400 to over 4000. The scarcity conditions this 
year hare directly affected thousands of our own stu¬ 
dents. This time the challenge came from within, to 
meet the crisU by relating our efforts in mobilizing 
the available resources to a meaningful educational 
cxpmience. We have experimented witli different 
typea of programmes in whidi both students and staff 
have pazticipated. 


Immediate Action Project! 

(i) Seva Mess 

The drought conditions of 1971 made it impossible 
(or sev'crail students from rural areas to make ade¬ 
quate arrangements few: their meals. In order to en¬ 
courage such students to continue their college edu¬ 
cation, a seva mess was started on the campus on an 
experimental and temporairy basis. Applications were 
invited from the needy students and a screening 
committee of students interviewed them before they 
were finally selected as members of the subsidised 
seva mess. To cut down the ccMt of the meals, stu¬ 
dent volunteers came in to help in the manage¬ 
ment by shopping for the vegetables, rutting the 
vegetables, helping with the cooking and the distri¬ 
bution etc. Havnng gained experience from the laM 
year s expeiimcnt, the mess was revived again this 
year and 200 students are making use of this facility 
managed by students themselves under the guidance 
of competent faculty memberSu The objective of this 
piogiarame is (a) to help the students to learn to 
select the most needy fellow students, (b) to provide 
opportunity to make use of available resources and 
minimise expenditure (c) to create a sense of concern 
for fellow students and to promote dignity of labour 
and self help. 

(ii) '‘Adoption” scheme 

I )k' adlux: Council consisting of student and staff 
repieseniaLives suggested that an appeal sliould be 
made to students as well as staff members to accept 
the resjxmsibility of feeding a needy student, each 
for the three crucial months before the University 
examination. Though the response w*as poor in terms 
of ihc number of actual "adoption" cases, the parti¬ 
cipant students in the promotion of the scheme 
found it as a very* valuable experience. 

(iii) “Instant green revolution’' project 

Soon the students who worked with Seva Mess 
discovei*ed that in a drought stricken area, the vege¬ 
tables are expcnsiv*e. This [voUem was discussed with 
some of the farmers from a nearby village which 
struck an abundant source of water in their new 
community well. Tlie farmers offered to provide free 
land and water from the community well if the 
students are willing to try their hands at vegetables 
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growing. The NSS students formed working parties 
along with other interested students and the staff 
accepted the offer to which free ploughing was 
also added by the farmers. A beautiful vege¬ 
table garden has come up which is supplying 
vegetable to se\'eral messes. The enthusiasm grew 
further and more land was obtained for cultivating 
quick growing ‘'gajaraj’* grass for the use of drought 
stricken cattle as well. 

(iv> Feeding Programme for the disabled 

In a survey undertaken by students in neaib\ 
villages, it was noticed that piegnant women, old 
small diildren could not work on scarcity relief work 
projects and had to depend on the chaiity of others 
for their sunival. A proposal for starting a feeding 
progra mm e \cas submitted to C.AS.^ and with then 
help, this programme is on its wav. With the help 
of voluntary agencies like Lion Club a scheme foi 
the supply of Jaw’ar bread at the work site at a 
cost price is being planned 

(v) Free Medical Aid 

The survev team also noticed that medicine were 
out of reach of the inhabitants of these villages. 
The sick people continued ro suffci and some of 
them succumbed to their ailments. ^V'ith the help of 
the Local Medical .Association k the Lion Qub. 
a free clinic in a centrally located village has started 
functioning. For serious tases arrangementfc for 
hospitalization will also have to be made 

(vi) Fund rauing projects 

This has been found as one of the mo>i difficult 
projects especially in the scarcity stricken area. Hos^' 
ever, two student teams worked on it in consultation 
with staff volunteers. One group produced a Marathi 
play, Kaka Kishacha, and staged chariiv shows in 
diffoent towns to raise money. The other team 
worked hard for sev'cral days and produced a large 
number of paintings, embroidery and dolls for sale 
at the Funfair collection drive. They also ran a 
canteen at the fair and donated the proceeds for 
the relief fund.s. Though the amount raised may be 
small in proportion to the tremendous need, their 
enthusiasm, sense of participation and gainful ex¬ 
perience turned out to be of great value to each 
one of the participants. 

‘"Morale booster" Programme 

\ general sense of depression and pessimism was 
nr^'Iced among the scarcity stricken people in the 
'^ges with which our students were associated. 


A student team designed a Marathi play and staged 
it in different villages in the evening after the work¬ 
ers returned from the relief projects. The response 
was encoiirjgtng. Some of them offered small dona¬ 
tions from their relief work pay for the medic.il aid 
programme. 

‘‘City College affiliation*' Programmo 

We have received inquiries from indmdual stu¬ 
dents and faculty members from Bombay and Poona 
about the possibility of their visiting some of 
our prnjeti^ and gain first hand ex^iericncc of the 
siarciiy conditoiis. One of the teams had exiweised a 
desire to participate in such efforts. Among the 
Bombav colleges, Chetana, Wilson and St. Xavier's 
have come forward to keep in touch with the scarcity 
project> by sending the visiting team of students and 
staff who could share their experience with others in 
then colleges. They have also offered voluntary tm- 
\ ices and have organised .social collection drives wban- 

rver necessarv. 

* 

'"Planning and Training" Programme 

The periodic threat of scairltv conditions in die 
area have prompted us to take up some long tenn 
rcl.ef measures The importance of proper planning 
and tr'*l!iing for meeting such exigencies have to be 
reali>ed aud d’ffcicnt siiivcvs have been contemplai 
cd 

.Some of the outstanding gains of tducaiional ex 
}iei icnce from these projecu have been (a) practical 
e\per,enre in planning at the grasa root level, (b^ 
understanding of the great potential for mobilizing 
resources alreadv available, (c) joint efforts in work¬ 
ing irirh governmental and private agencies, (d) the 
experience of the impouance of follow up work, (e> 
the understanding of human needs othor tlian the 
phvsical needs (f) self confidence in faring sesae 
human pioblems even in the face of limited reaourcfls 
and doing something about it, and (g) the jay ol 
sharing even under scarcity conditions. Perhaps, it 
may be better summarized in the words of a student 
p.irticipani who .spontaneously remarked while re 
turning fiom a field trip, "We have Icamed more 
vital things in four weeks of these project than dur¬ 
ing the past four years through regubr college 
classes." A rhallcngc of this nature lies ahead <*f 
every institution and it can be met through develoji- 
ing a pio|>ci imagination, patience and a sense 

of dedication. 'I hese experimental progr ar mnes con¬ 
ducted at vMiinednagar suggest that a begianiiy tan 

be made, however small it may be, in other places as 
well, 
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English Literature Seminar held at Delhi 


A ten day Seminar on English 
Literature, under the joint aus¬ 
pices of the U.G.C. and the British 
CSouncil, was oi^nized by the 
Deptt of English, University of 
Delhi, from December 91, 1972 to 
January 9. 1979. 

Three visiting professors from 
Britain and delegates from various 
universities of India participated 
in the Seminar. The Visiting Pro¬ 
fessors were Prof. M. C. Brad- 
brooh, Professor of English at the 
University of Cambridge; Prof, A. 
Rutherford, Regius Professor of 
English at the IJniversitx of Aber¬ 
deen; and Prof. M. Mahood, 
Professor of English at the Uni¬ 
versity of Kent. These eminent 
scholars conducted seminars on 
Contemporary Drama. :9ih Cen¬ 
tury Novel & Shakesjrfarean Tra- 
gey respectively. Apart from these 
three main groups engaged in a 
literary tete-a-tete and mental 
gymnastics, a highlight of the semi, 
nar was that the three Visiting 
Professors gave illuminating talks 
on ‘Demonstration & Exemplihc- 
ation of approaches to tlie teach¬ 
ing of literature’ on The Waste, 
land. Eve of St. Agnet and The 
Heart of Darkness, 

Three open lectures were alto 
delivered for the benefit of the 
delegates and other students of 
literature, who could not be the 
delegates to the seminars. The 
three Visiting Professors had in- 
ftwnial discussions, on four days. 
With the teachers of the University 
on the British University system, 
the content of English Literature 
Syllabuses and the attitude* to- 
wards the Inter-disciplinary ft 
Comparative studies. 


Essentially infoimarive, the semi¬ 
nar was quite a success, insofar as 
it was instrumental in breaking 
the ossifying monotony of die 
Campus life and made the dele¬ 
gates critical in their attitude to¬ 
wards die study of literature. Not¬ 
withstanding the general com¬ 
plaint that no starting statements 
were made by the Visiting Profes¬ 
sors nor was the searching light 
foaised on the new facts, the semi¬ 
nar did make the delegates aware 
of the new critical credos and 
made them have a neic look on the 
study of idrerature. They' were 
able to perceive the fallacies of 
a rigid and static outlook. 
This heightened avrarcncss of the 
subject was much noticed as such 
a seminar was being held after a 
lapse of three ^eals. 

Dr, Samp .Singh, the Vice- 
Chancellor, l^niversitv* of Delhi, 
while thanking Dr A. N. Kaul 
and other colleagues in the Eng- 
JWj Dept, r^GC ft the British 
Council, emphasized the need of 
e\*er widening contacts between 
the scholars of Indian and British 
Universities to keep up the tempo 
generated by the Seminar. 


u-ac RECONSTrnmcD 

The Union Govt, reconstituted 
the University Grants Cenmnission 
with effect from January 15, 1973. 
The reconstituted commission 
now comprise 12 members inducU 
ing the Chairman and the Vicc- 
Chatnnan. 

Dr. George Jacob, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Kerala University has been 
appointed the' Chairman. He 
svoiild, hosvever, assume office on 
January 23 svhen Prof. D. S. 
Korhari retires. Prof. Satish Chan¬ 
dra svill be the first fulltime Vice- 
Chairman under the amended act 
The other members are: Mr I. D. 
N. Salii, Secretary, Ministry of 
Education ft Social Welfare; Mr. 
^1. R. Yardi, Seactary, Ministry 
of Finance; Prof. R. S. Sliarma, 
Dcpaiiment of History, Patna 
University: Pi of. Rais Ahmed 
Dean, FaciiU\ of Science, Aligarl 
Mudiin Univ?isiy; Pi of. S, GopaJ 
J.n.ahatJal Nehru University 
Pr<jf. M. S.i!Uapp:i, Professor o 
r}i}‘'ir.*l C.hcmisirv, University o 
Madiav Dr K. C. Naik. Viet 
(Jranc cllor. University of .Agricu! 
tinal Sciciirea, Bangalore; Pro' 
B. V. IVlg.ionkar. Tata Institut 
of Fundaraenatl Research, Bon 
bay; Dr. Amarjit Singh, Dircctoi 
Central Elecrixmics Engineerin 
Research Imritute, PiJani; an 
Mr. K, r. Chandy, Chairmai 
Kerala M.ue Industrial Dev'elo] 
Hunt Corpor.’itioii Ltd, Trivai 
di um. 
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DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 

t 

-A CASE STUDY OF NORTH BENGAL UNIVERSITY 

A'. Mukerji 


It would appear that some kind of a failure 
has been built into the de\'eiopment of the num¬ 
erous small universities in India. Thex' have not 
only catered to a much smaller number of students 
and that at a substantially htghei cost, as (unipaicd 
to their parent bodies, but have also, by and lai^e 
failed to develop and spread the university spirit 
in the region of their operation. On the whole thev 
have been administration dominated unhappy and 
noncreative human groups, without the capacity lu 
feel inspired and, in turn, inspire the students. In- 
spite of the fact of much larger resource availabili:y 
per teacher, per student and laiger real income for 
the teaching staff, thc>' have not been able to prevent 
the teachers and students from looking nostalgically 
at the larger centres, and ultimaiclv to the centres 
in advanced countries. This is reflected in the fact 
that it is difficult to keep good teachers and research 
workers and to keep them in the campuses, to say 
nothing of the lowiey campus activities. To laps? 
into the hacknev’cd and confused Education Com¬ 
mission analogs', as academic masses thev have not 
grown to be of a critically large enough size, so that 
they could have an effective life of their own. No¬ 
body seems to have giained except a few Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors. Registrars and occaslonalh a few Heads of 
Departments, but even that temporarily. 

There seems to be three or four basic reasons 
for this state of affairs. These Universities have 
very largely been ViccChancellor and administra¬ 
tion oriented. The relative vitality or moribun l 
nature of the university has depended crucially ou 
the enthusiasm of Vice-Chancellors or ViceChan* 
cellor Registrar teams, which have often been a little 
too little or too much enthusiastic,for the sake of 
public morality to accept; but such enthusiasm has 
scarcely been academic anywhere. The enthusiasm 
has been about filling posts where financially nccev 
sary and not filling them where diversion of resources 
is possible and to keep just enou^ people to keep 
the public, the government and the U.G.C. satisfied. 
Sudi a view point invariably leads to a shortage of 
research funds, ranging from the library through the 


l.iboratorv* to field work. So much so, that any pr^ 
pusal lor unconvent ioual exi)Crimcnt is more likely 
than not be laughed out of couit. Tliis is not exact, 
ly the purpose for v\hi(li university communities 
should piiniaiilv cxi^i. '1 iic CNteiu an academically 
unimaginative Vice-Ch.imcllor, Registrar, Finance 
Olhcei or even jii Estate OHiter can ruin the spirit 
ol an uuivcidti, ap|H‘ai> Mitpii.dng. But what it 
leaih extra-ordinarv is the national capacity to ];r,> 
duce an adtninisiiaiivc svvtem tliat is unable to 
pi event this from happening. The |>crsonaljiv and 
attitude of the ViceChancellor seems, so far to be 
tlie onh instrument available as a couiucrpoise. 
h would, however, be idle to pretend that there 
no question of a large scale academic failure in- 
V.lived in the process. It seems dial the <maU uni- 
vcjsiiies have to commit ,iU the mistakes iluit die 
ljTi;e univci‘‘iiifs have committed, befoie they can 
ronke any contribution to the svstem Invaiiably the 
small univeisiiies get manned bv rejected and/or 
frustrated people from the older and larger univer. 
s'lies, and the be.st that ihev ran do is to replicate 
in detail what thev have been familiar with. Hiis 
ranges from cour'cs, svllabi, teaching methods, exa¬ 
mination procedures, relationships between practical 
and theoretical elements, down to the frustrating 
inter))er$onal relationships. If applied mathematics 
is hvdrodynamics in the parent univeisities, it cannot 
just be econometrics in the subsidiarv. General 
science courses have to be physics and chemistry, pure 
and applied, to !)c dcvclo|>e<l subsetpicnilv along 
familiar lines. No small university has yet suggested 
a joint course in botany and chemistry, geology* and 
physics, economics and agronomy, without bothering 
about the parent disciplines, from the fairly obvious 
consideration that given the resources and the en¬ 
vironmental problem, such specialised courses would 
be much more functional in respect of the creative 
adoption of knowledge. The arguments Uiat would 
weigh would be job opportunities as lecturers in the 
largCT and more familiar domain of the parent uni- 
versities. Experiments, if any, are to he conducted 
only by the latter. 
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The ultimate pmnt at issue thus appem to be 
what can and should be the objective (unction of 
an university community. The answer to .the ques¬ 
tion depends, to a considerable extent, on whether 
there is any kind a builUn conftict between Job 
opportunities and academic conformity as against 
functionalism. It is extremely probable that there 
are ncme. In fact, the target of higher education 
can and must be to produce functional experuse« 
that is, expertise that can sohe the community's pro^ 
blems. No system of higher education can develop 
this quality if it considers the problem of perpetrat¬ 
ing itself over much. Therefore, a system cannot be 
developed on the basis of preparing teachers who 
would medianically fit into the educational system, 
without even attempting to make an impact outside. 
Though the spectacle of students tearing up their 
degrees and demanding jobs is real, poignant and 
serious enough, it is simpl) a fact that most of whom 
who do so should not have come to the universities 
at all. In any case, the pioblein of finding jobs, or 
even to provide an illusion that one is not unemploy¬ 
ed, are not the functions of the university system. 
It should be recognised to belong to the realm to 
which it does, aggregative national planning by the 
government. The universiu system is a delicate and 
potentially powerful organi/ation, that can ill use 
its potentialities in looking after unwanted childien 
horn the other paits of the social system, if it is to 
exist, and it is a costly thing in a i)oor country, it 
must justify its existence in terms of creativeness. 
In cases very unusual difiicultics are actually created, 
the U.G.C. and the Inter-L’niversity Board may do. 
at least a modicum of serious academic homework 
and work out a set of equivalences that would woik 
icasonably well. It is for the innovating small uni¬ 
versities to press for it, 

In substance, the small universities cannot deve¬ 
lop themselves into viable and academically creative 
units, if they keep on the beaten track. They must 
innovate. Tliis is enjoined on them specifically by 
three-factors; (i) shortage of resources ensures that 
unless self-sustaining academic crosvfertilization is 
achieved in respect of a much smaller coliecti'.c 
faculty sire, small univ'ersities can nes'er work, (ii) it 
is necessary to innovate for the sake of innovation, 
and freeing a group of men from tlie shackles of a 
moribund system. Actually, the purpose of creating 
new universities, is designed exaaly to do tills, and 
(iii) they must innovate with an eye to regional 
scientific functionalism. For in^sae^sj^arine bio¬ 
logy should be developed in 


Delhi, foarestry and plant at North Bei^l 

and not in Bombay. It follows that North Bengal 
should not develop pure physics and pure dicmistry 
or any of its applied forms involving cyclotrones, low 
temperature states <x a)mputers, but diould experi. 
ment with bio-physics and biodiemistry, archaeology 
and cultural anthropology, instead of general and 
Islamia history, agronomy and agricultural economics 
instead of general economics. In general, it should 
try to build up as many hybrid courses as it can, so 
that effective cross faculty communication can deve¬ 
lop rapidly and die intellectual give and take lo 
produced used effectively to reduce the sense of isola¬ 
tion. 

I'here is no doubt that the reorganization of 
the science streams can be most effective in many 
respects in case the science teachers concerned along 
with a few' imaginative experts look seriously into 
the matter. In respect of the social sciences and 
humanities, the changes that appear essential are as 
follows. B) all criterions North Bengal cannot afford 
to have separate departments of economics, com., 
merce and political science. On the other hand, all 
these departments suffer by being treated as humani¬ 
ties subjects instead of being treated as social 
sciencei. Further, neither political science nor com- 
meice ran be seriously taught except in conjunction 
with some papers in sociology. Of the so-called so- 
cial sciences, history' alone is logically capable of 
being handled as a humanities subject. It is, there- 
ff'jc, piojwjscd that the North Bengal University con¬ 
siders the setting up of a faculty of social sciencts 
fo\criiic I he existing departments of economics, 
commerce, and political science and reinforce it with 
a half department, to start with, of sociology, and 
ojganise or reorganise, as the case may be, in a way 
that the combination of papers are such that ex¬ 
change of teachers and students become feasible. For 
instance, economics may develop common courses 
with commerce and political science, covering micro- 
management and public policy respectively. A new 
course blending political science and sociology may 
be evolved. A more daring combination of four 
accountanev’ oriented commerce papers and four 
mathematics oriented economics papers, on opera¬ 
tions research may as well, be tried. If it is agreed 
upon in principle, there would be no difficulty at 
the level of details, except, of course, at the level 
of individual prejudices. Sudi reorganizations would 
be worth trying, Mufefis mutandist or Gauhati, 
Dibrugarh, Utkal, Bhubaneshwar and many of the 
small universities. 
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PROF. SESHACHAR UNKS STUlffiNT UNREST WITH 
POPULATION EXPLOSION 


U.G.C. PLANS 
JORORIENTED COURSES 

The University Grants Commis- 
sion is actively considering a 
scheme of some universities to in¬ 
troduce special professional 
courses at the fitst degree le^'cl. 
To meet the development needs 
of the country many state govern¬ 
ments and universities have sug¬ 
gested various stejw to make tltcse 
courses more practical and Useful. 
The objective of tliis sdienie is to 
provide a degree with specialisa¬ 
tion in subjects like business ad* 
ministration, accountanc)*, steno¬ 
graphy and sucli otlier fields 
where there is sufficient demand. 
An effort is made to diversity 
couises so that students could ofler 
a larges number of coitrses in com¬ 
bination with other academic sub¬ 
jects. It is expected that this 
arrangement would make thcii 
degree courses more flexible than 
at present. 

A beginning has already been 
made by the Delhi University 
where a college of professional 
studies has been started from the 
current academic session A simi¬ 
lar ditersification tvas also taking 
place in the couises in pohtech¬ 
nics and engineering colleges. 

It is also expected that guidance 
and counselling would be expand¬ 
ed considerably in the Fifth Five 
Year Plan and new types of jobs 
available in the country would be 
brought to the notice of college 
students and ample facilities 
wouh’ be prosided for starting re¬ 
late ; industries and these facilities 
be intimated to Uie youth 
well in advance. 
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The outgoing l^esideni of the 
Indian National Science Academv. 
Prof. B. R. Seshadiar in his presi¬ 
dential address analysed the pro¬ 
blems of student numbers in the 
universities. I'he recent deterioia- 
tion in the academic standards in 
the uiii>eisiiies could be traced u 
the student explosion. The uni- 
icrsiiies were unable to match 
huge entolnicnts with their exist¬ 
ing fjcilitio and this had kxl to 
students unrest in so many in¬ 
stances. 

He o!)sened that cicn the best 
institution in the count) y were in 
a >tatc ol disaiiay. Not onlv 
H'icnee but all scholarship was at 
a discouiu in Uie country because 
liie uiiiscisiiics were suffering 
honi neglect and decay. The situ 
ation had become so bad in cei tam 
univeisities that no one was ivill- 
ing to be iib \ ite-Chaiicellor. He 
maintamed that there had been 
at time> senseless and inational 
pioliferaiioii oi uiiiveisiiies w'itli- 

out pioper pio\ision of even basic 
facilities. This prolifcraiion had 
obsiousJ) taken place undei local 
prcssines. In some univetsitics 
cAcn post-graduate teadting was 
being done with little or no 
ccjuipnicnt. Eseii couises remain¬ 
ed unchanged foi many years and 
theic was no inter-disciplinary' 
involvement. 

Tr.icing the leasons for disorder 
and unrest in the universities, he 

pointed out the purposelessness of 
the courses in most of the univer¬ 
sities and tlic minimal value they 


provided for meeting the challen¬ 
ges of living. The second was infil¬ 
tration of political parties conflict 
in university campuses and the 
Uurd w'as the enrolments of large 
numbers. He said that the only 
way to icinovc unrest and relieve 
the pressuics in the univeraitiei 
was '*iu rcstoic a semblance of 
standards and to introduce lOiae 
picHCss of selection in enrolments." 
He called for re conciliation bet¬ 
ween dcmottacy and quality and 
suggested th.tt no university diould 
be started under pressure and 
State sluudd provide massive grant 
for tlic impiovemcnt of these insti 
tuiions Paiochiahsm, regionalism, 
castcisni and linguism sliould cease 
to have place in universities and 
antiquated lulcs and regulations 
sboiiki l>c done away with imatt- 
diately. 


N.C.C EVALUATION 
PANEL MEETS 

Tlie Union Education Ministry 
has ap|>oiuicd a panel to evaluate 
the N'.C.G. programme with a 
view' to con'clating it with other 
youth activities in the country. The 
panel would suggest the varioui 
cliangcs in this direction and is 
headed by Dr. G.S. Mahajani, Vice* 
Chancellor of Poona Universtiy, 
The first meeting was held in 
Delhi on January 12. The report 

is ex|)ccted to be submitted by 
the end of June this year. 



VIEW POINT 


STUDENT TEACHER CONTACT 


In the present most unfortunately intriguing dreu- 
mstances in which the teachers have practically lost 
their natural control (thanks to the intriguing con¬ 
trol of designing outsiders!) over the young colle¬ 
gians who are thoughtlessly and heedlessly demand¬ 
ing their rights and have forgotten or thrown to the 
winds the fundamental base of the role of students, 
namely the sense of duty and responsibility. 1 have 
just a notion tliat the situation is not irretrievable in 
spite of the lime-faaor having very much complicated 
it, provided that the educational authorities and the 
teachers have not altogether lost faith in the ultimate 
Sambit fgood sense) of the youngsters, and, to rouse 
it, make Mnccic and honest efforts which cannot fail 
to make a dent in the heart of the most refractory 
of the collcg.aii'i, it summoned with all their sympa- 
fhv, i.in and wit. I do not belittle the importance of 
wit in causing a sort of welcome diversion in the 
iriKiiIem waxs of a number of collegians whom their 
tcachcis km>u luMy well. That the youngesteis aie be¬ 
ing tlisasiioudv misdirected by designing outsideis 
xvho would make capital out of their predicament 
is a big cliallenge to the authorities. The collegians 
are ev'identh too immature to realise that the gesture 
of syin|xiihx and material assistance from external 
agencies iii Uic matter of the non-fulfilment of their 
demands, wiiidi turns them from their accredited 
monitors, tlieir teachers, to self-styled monitors, will 
ultimately spell their academic disaster. 

In the extremely intriguing ciicumstances facing 
the authorities and the teachers, they may be making 
conscious and deliberate efforts to wean axvas the 
refractory collegians from an indulgence in a poll- 
iicised or conimunaliscd adulteration of the pure 
academic atmosphere. That is an exiremelx tough job 
for them as politics and vested interests have sui- 
rcptitiously spread their tentacles on the young im¬ 
mature minds of the collegians, svhich is working 
havoc in the University Campus. Still I am inclined 
to believe that there is a way out of the havoc, which 
depends on a significant change, in the present out¬ 
look of the teachers, from a commercial spirit to a 
missionary one-a sense of dedication not only to the 
task of imparting knowldge but also to the task 
of building the diaracter and morals of the 


students. Not that such a sense is conspicuous by its 
absence now, but that those who are still actuated 
by it have little locus standi. The latter task can best 
be done in informal seminars with the students 
supplemented by periodical visits to the residences 
of the students and expecting them to pay return 
visits. Of course, the periodical xisits presuppose that 
the teachers will think it worth their while to shed, 
for the time being, their superiority and authori¬ 
tarian complex and discuss with the students their 
vital issues as friends and benefactors, which may 
make all the difference in the students’ present veer¬ 
ing round to their self-styled monitors. (This is no 
surrender or even a condescension, but an imposed 
sacred duty of sincere and honest solicitude for the 
moral regeneration of the students.) The students* 
|>oints of view haxe to be patiently listened to and 
scrutinised, and attempts should be made to imjvess 
ii|vm them the wider perspective and large implica¬ 
tions involved in the issues under discussion. The 
return x isits may hax’C interesting appendices by way 
of excursions to beauty spots like Topchachi (Dhan- 
bad, Bihar), National Park (Hazaribagh, Bihar), 
Tiger Hill (Darjeeling, West Bengal), Okhla (Delhi) 
and others Let Dame Nature be invoked as a tripar¬ 
tite agent in the student-teacher contact to mellow 
down the irascible temper and violent trends of the 
misdirected restive collegians. (One significant im¬ 
pulse from Dame Nature may remarkably facilitate 
the planned efforts of the teachers in the connection 
prox'ided that ihcx are disposed to give a nexv loc^ to 
the iiiiconveniionai facility). 

I haxe every reason to beliexe that the suggested 
frieiully and beneficial contact wiiich my colleagues 
and I practised in the pre-inde|iendence days and 
xvhich yielded good results has an 'important, funda¬ 
mental role to play in the present inordinately strai¬ 
ned relations of the students with the authorities 
and the teachers, namely rousing the dormant 
good sense of the misguided restive youths, w'ithout 
xx’Iiich all measures, hoxvevcr good in themselves, 
will fail to produce permanent results. 

Sudhir Kumar Ganguli 
Professor of English, Patna Gc^l^ and 
Ranchi College, (retired) 


liNIVXKSnY N*W», FUnVAKY lf7> IS 


OFFICIAL OF OVERSEAS 
COUNCIL VISITING INDIA 


THE PI 4 ACE OF SClENTOST IN UNIVERSITIES 


Sir Geoi^ Porter, Director ol 
Britain’s oldest laboratory of 
•chcmsiiry^ while addressing a ga¬ 
thering of scientists oti the occas¬ 
ion of Science Congress held at 
Punjab Universits Chandigarh, 
suggested that the study of pure 
science should not be neglected as 
it was the basis of all applied 
sciences. He also suggested that 
scientists should be involved in 
the framing and implementation 
of a country’s scientihe and tccli- 
nologicnl plan^ ;md be associated 
with |X)Iicy making and execution 
bodies concerned with des-elop- 
mental programmes. 

On the role of univcrsiiies in 
s cien tific rescarclt, Sir George said 
active and high quality funda¬ 
mental scientific research could be 
maintained onh through univer¬ 
sities without entailing much of 
the resources. He ob.served that 
even in deseloped countrie.s, pure 
research takes a vw) small fraction 


of resources. The creation of a nu¬ 
cleus of pure scientist in India is 
essential as thc)’ would act as in¬ 
terpreters of what was going on in 
other parts of the tvorld in thc 
field of science. He felt that India 
sho\ild not spend much of its re- 
souices on costly pure science rc- 
scardi, but onlj on ven' impor¬ 
tant science research which was 
useful in raising the living stan- 
daids of the people. 

He ivas of the opinion that 
the most pioduLtisc and creative 
petiod in thc lile of a !>ciciitist 
l^ his (li^t liic ti} ten uvu in thc 
research field. In view of this, he 
’-lie:,?'toil the .scientists afrci 

‘id .should move to other jobs like 
ic.',hin'.C ailniiiiisu.uton. In hs'i 
t M»iiti\, tl«c -viicinists held top ex 

|M)vhun in -^omc ul the 

industries and the lesuUs were 
compaiaiivch hivouiable. lie said 
siicniifK should be 

headed by senior scientists instead 
of civil sersants. 


Prof. Terrence Ingold, until re¬ 
cently Professor of Botany at Bir* 
beck College, London, will be at¬ 
tending a Seminar at thc Centre 
for Advanced Studies in Botany 
in Madras University from Janu¬ 
ary 15 to 22. Later in February, he 
will >isii Delhi and hold discus¬ 
sions tvith the I' C.C, on the set¬ 
ting up in India of centres for the 
training ol techniciaiii. 

Prof. higoUl is the V'ice-Chair- 
nian of Intei-Unircisity Council 
of Higher EdmaUun Oterseas in 
IMC. He has been concerned for 
a tiutnbci of ycais with thc pro¬ 
jects of univcisities in Britain and 
Indi.t. Thc expertise in thc sphere 
nf tcrlinicians it'Jiinng available 
with ilic Iiiier-l’ni\eisitv Council 
would be useful in thc devel<^ 
incni ol stub tiaining programmes 
ill the (ountn. 


Ten-Year British Plan For Educational 


An ambitious 10-ycars plan for 
expanding all aspects of British 
education from nursery schools to 
unis'ersities was announced in a 
Government document published 
recently by the Sccretaiy of State 
{ot Education and Science, Mrs. 
Margaret Thatcher. 

The document, ^‘Education: A 
Framework fw Expansirm*', de¬ 
signed as a framework for future 
action, envisages increased expen¬ 
diture of up to £ 960,000,000 in 
five educational programmes over 
the next decade. 

The five programmes are: 

Nursery educationi By 1981, 


Expansion 

free nursery education should 
become available on a lialf-Ume 
basis to diildren aged three and 
fotir whose parents w'ish it. Prior- 
iiy will be given to helping fjini 
lies in depri\'ci areas, and ilic ai n 
is to increase the number of nui- 
scry assistants and nursery teadiers 
to give a ratio of one adult to 1.9 
children. 

This new policy for edrrattug 
children under five will be the 
first systematic step since 1870. 
when education was made compul¬ 
sory at the age of five, to offer an 
earlier start in education. 

School buildings'. As part of a 


more systematu long-term app¬ 
roach to renewing school build¬ 
ings, a larger building program¬ 
me is to be instituted to replace 
or improve obsolete primary and 
secondary schools. A rapid accele¬ 
ration IS also proposed in the (wo- 
vision of more sjiecial schools for 
handicapped children. 

Staffing standards: In order to 
improve progress! s’cly staffing 

standards as thc schoed popula¬ 
tion inaeases a 10 per cent in 
crease in the teaching force, equi¬ 
valent to 110,009 extra, teacben, is 
envisaged by 19ftl. 
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PRFVUiEGES OF STUDENTS IN U.S.S.R. 

cafes, gyms and youth clubs, rooms 


This 10 per cent figure, which 
the Government proposes as a 
basis for planning, would repre¬ 
sent an overall pupil/teacher ratio 
of about 18^ to one by that date. 

Teacher iraininf': A major new 
initiative is proposed to improve 
both the pre-service and iiuservice 
training of teachers in school and 
in colleges oE further education. 
Under this pre^amme, teachers 
would be released fiom 1974 for 
in-scr\’ice training for periods 
equivalent to one term in every 
seven years of senice. 

The Government further pro¬ 
poses to work towards the achieve¬ 
ment of a graduate teaching pro 
fession with new three-year courses 
incorporaling educational studies 
and superviseil practiral teaching 
experience. 

Higher eduention: Tlie aim is 
to develop a wider range of op¬ 
portunities. including the iniro- 
diirtion of a new rxv'o.vcar course 
leading to a diphtma oi higher edu¬ 
cation. To this eiwl .and working 
on the btsis that hv 1981 thei-e 
might be 375.000 places in each of 
Britain's iinivei-.iti and noniini- 
versifv sectors, pro\ision is to be 
made to raise the number of resi- 
deiui.'d places at universities and 
to inoease the number of m.ijor 
building projects For polvterhnlcs 
and other colleges of further edu- 

ration. ’ 

The document makes it clear 
that there is no easy wav of decid- 

f 

ing what weight should be given 
to each of the five piog.amnics .is 
the total resources will always he 
limiterl. It also stresses that 

within the lO-vear sttaiegy for the 
education service there will be 
room for tactical flexibility and 
for variations in liming. 


AS ALWAYS ON THE EVE 
of the students vacation, railway 
and air booking offices all over the 
Soviet Union have begun selling 
tickets to students of higher and 
secondary sjjecial educational Cfr 
tablishments of the U.SSR at 50 
per tent of their price. 

This is just one of the privi¬ 
leges enjoyed by nine million 
So\iet students. In the new year 
some Republics has'c established 
anotlier privilege for students. 
Box offices at fhealrcs .nnd concert 
lialls sell tickets to students at SO¬ 
TO j>cr cent of iheii piicc. Piices 
of tickets* to students have been 
cut in A/erbaijan, Armenia. Turk¬ 
menia, Tajikistan, I’rbek stan and 
Moldaiia in accordnnee with the 
decisions of ihc Ooseinmcnts of 
these Republifs. Manv theatres of 
the Rti<-si;*n Federation have also 
reduced pi ices foi students. 

A public service centre Is.is bee’i 
opened on the campus of the F.n- 
gineering Institute in ^'orosb^lov• 
grad (the Ukraine). Students can 
hire refrigerators - and lA' sets, 
touiisi tents and other equipment 
for hike-* at i educed rates Mid 
even have a suit done to order. 
This type of sendee for the stu¬ 
dents has been introduced in Kaya- 
.khisiaii, Armenia. Georgia, Mol- 
da\ia and some other Republics. 
Tlic subsidy to meet the cost of 

these services is paid by the trade 
unicHis of the higher school. 

Soviet architects has« developed 
new projects of very comfortable 
student hostels complete with 


for two or four students. 

Students pay roughly one^hir- 
tieth of their stipends for the 
hostel accommodation. 

The living standards and hous¬ 
ing conditions of students in the 
USSR are steadily improving. Last 
autumn stipends for higher school 
students was ino'cased by 25 per 
cent, and for students of special 
technical schools by 50 per cent. 
In addition. Sen let trade unions 
gr.int allowances to students mak¬ 
ing good ricadetnlc piogress and 

taking an act Ac part in public 

svork. Practicallv all the students 

/ 

ni.iking good academic progress re¬ 
ceive stipends. 

New sanatoiia, rest-homes, and 
sport ramps are to be built for 
students in the next few years. 
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UmO-mENCH SCIENTIFIC 
OOULAfiORATIONS 

The Second Indo-French Ciil- 
tunl Exchange Piognirame for 
I971-7S envisages collaboration 
between the two countries in 
science and technology. As a re^ 
suit, a French Scientific Delegation 
kd by Prof. Fernand Gallais* 
Scientific Director, National Coun* 
dl of Scientific RescarcJi, France 
visited India from Dec. 21, 1972 
to 4th Jan. 1973. Included in the 
French Delegation were Prof. Paul 
Sallebert. Delegate General, 
French Fedeiation of Electronics 
Industry, Prof. Minko Balkamki, 
Professor at the University of Paris 
\T and Prof. Fiancois Bertein. 
Prtdessor at the University of Paris 
XI. During their two sreeks stay 
in India, the French Scientists 
visited several scientific and 
technical research establishments 
and also some science*based indus¬ 
tries. The Ficnch delegation had 
a final round of talks with an 
Indian Delegation headed bv Dr. 

Y. Nayudamma, Director-General. 
CSIR, India. The Frendi Ambas¬ 
sador in New Delhi also joined 
the discussion. 

A« a result with their talks with 
Dr. Y, Nayudamma, Director-Gen¬ 
eral, CSIR, the Indian and French 
sides identified areas in w'hich the 
two countiies can start immediate 
collaboration in research, develop¬ 
ment and production. The two 
countries agieed that there is a 
va^ scope for fruitful scientific 
and technical cooperation between 
India and Trance. The tvro sides 
also identified those areas in which 
collaboration in research and 
derelt^mnent can be taken up as 
a long range pre^mme. The 
areas identified for starting mutual 
cooperation between the two coun- 
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tries include; Material Seaenoas, 
Electronics, General and Scientific 
Instrumentation, Optics, Chemical 
technology, Petrochemistry. Fer- 
tilircrs and Tyres etc. The pos¬ 
sibility of cooperation in the areas 
of Molecular biology’. Cancer re¬ 
search. Aeronaittics, Telerom- 
miinication, Solar energy, I.eathcr 
technologs’ seas also considered. 

The two sides have agreed that 
the result of talks between the 
French Delegation and the Indian 
Del^ation should form the basis 
of general scientific agreement to 
be signctl bv the Cos’cmments of 
France and India. 

NEW VARSITY FCRl 
EASTERN REGION 

A Bill to set up a uniir'ersity for 
the hill people of the north east, 
ern region is likely to be in irtxitir¬ 
ed in the next sevsion of Parlia 
ment. 

The proposed central unisersits 
would be federal in character witli 
headqiiarteis at Shillong. It svouUi 
liave more than one postgradu;»te 
centres and a campus. These cen¬ 
tres could form the nuclei for the 
future state university in these 
areas. Over 30 colleges in Anina 
dial Pradesh, .^^cgh.^!;^ya. Mi/oram 
and Nagaland would be assodaied 
with this university. TTiere is a 
provision for the association of 
institutions in Manipur w^'th it at 
a later date. The recommenda¬ 
tions of the Koiliari and Gajen- 
dragadkar Commissiom have been 
incorporated in the provisions of 
the new Bill. These relate to the 
freedoni to make institutions of 
higher education autonomous and 
student pardcipation in policy 
makiqg. The ofiBdal language of 
the new university will be English 
with Hindi as second language. 
Spedal efforts would also be made 


to develop tribal langnagH. It If 
expected that die luilvenity will 
help the peofde of the region to 
devdop their own cultural life and 
at the same time to help them 
integrate with the main stream ol 
national life. A provision of Rs. I 
cTore has already been made for 
the university in the Fourth Plan. 

COMMITTEE ON RETURNS 
FROM AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH 

The Indian Coundl of Agricul¬ 
tural Research has appointed a 
high les'el committee to sitidv the 
return on investment in agricul¬ 
tural research. Dr .A..S. Kaltlon. 
Dean of the College u( Basic 
.Sciences ami Humanities, Punjab 
.Agiidiltlira] I'niversiiy, Ludhiana 
is the Chairman of this Cnmxniitee, 
Glher members arc: (i) Dr Dha- 
rani N;train. Chainnan, Agiicui 
tnial Pihcv O>mmission, New 
Delhi; fii) Di D.K. Desai, Piofes- 
wr (Coo[^cia!ion), Institute of 
Management, Almicilnbad; Oil) 
Dr A.R K.miath. C^^khalr Invii 
tuic of F.coiiornic Research, 
Poona; (iv) Dr Raj Krishiu. Pio- 
fexsor of Etoiioroics, University of 
ILijasthan, ]aipiir: (v) Dr. H.K. 
Jain, Head of the Divi>i(tn of 
Genetics, New Delhi; 

(vi) Dr M.N. Dass, Director. In 
sritiitc of Agril. Research Statistics. 
Nesv Delhi: (vii) Dr R.K Patel^ 

Head of tlie Division of Dairy 
Economics & Statistics. N.D.R.I,, 
Kamal; (y-iii) Dr Ambika Singh, 
Assistant Director General, ICAR 
anti (ix) Dr L.S. Venkataraman, 
Head of the Division of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics, I.A.R.I.. New 
Delhi. Dr P.N. Saxena, Assistant 
Director General of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Researdi 
will be its member secretary. 



New Textbooks In English from the USSR . 


Available 

. Articles from the Neuo Rheinische Zeitung, 
1848-49, Marx and Engels, pp. 303, Rs. 3.15 
(Progress Publishers Moscow) 

The collection contains articles published in 
I84H-49 in the Neue Rheinische Zeiiung, which 
Lenin characterised at ‘‘the best, unsurpassed 
organ of the revolutionary proletariat’*. These 
articles are an extremely important source of in¬ 
formation for the study of the 1848 revolutions in 
Germany, France, Austria Hungary and Italy. 
Marx and EngeU sought to cany the democratic 
rev'olutton to tompleiion, upheld the working 
rUv» interests, advcnaied the establishment of a 
I’nited («erman democratic republic. They de¬ 
nounced the cowardice and the compromising 
policies of tl;e bourgeoisie, and their deals with 
the reactionaries. They devoted a large deal of 
attention to the national question, examining the 
position of the Czedia, Poles, Italians and other 
nations suppressed by Russia and Austria. 

The book has a preface, a name index and is 
annotated. 

2.‘Asia and Africa: Fundamental Changes, pp. 

Rs. 1.75 (^APN Piiblisliing Houw. Mojcou) 

This book li based on a moiiograpfi which ap- 

peared in Russian under the title Nanovom puii 

(On a New Path; and" w’hich is the third and last 

volume of the series Istoriya nalsionalno osvobodi- 

Ulnogo dviiheniya v Arii i Afrika (History of Ihq' 

National Liberation Movement in Asisl and 

* * • 
Africa], This book alio contains excerpts &om 

articles by R. A. Ulyanch'sky and other Soviet 

historians published later. 


in India 

The book considers the following subjects: the 
collapse of colonial empires and the formatioa of 
dependence and backwardness; industrialization 
new sovereign states; the overcoming of economic 
and the agrai'ian problems; the socio-class-forma¬ 
tions; the system of people’s democracy and revo¬ 
lutionary patriotic regimes, the prospects of their 
development; the Third World and the two ^Vorld 
systems; the place of the liberation movement in 
the world revolutionary process. 

The authors of this book are members of-the 
Oriental Studies & the Institute of Africa of the 
I'.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. 

3. European Security—A Spectrum of Opinions 
pp. lOO, Re. 0.75 (Moscow News, Moscow’) 

People from 21 countries speak on problems 
security and to-operation in Europe. 

4. Semiconductor Testing *& -Adjusting, G. 

Green and A. Shokalsky, pp. 205, Rs, 4.60 
(Mir Publishers, Mosebiv).'" 

This it a textbook for vo^tiohal schools. It has' 
been divided into following chapters. “ 

“ w 

]. Radio Parts. General,'^ 2. Tempierauire Measor- - 

ing liistrumenis. j. Sdintcoirductoi Dcucerand " 

* * " 

T'hcir Applications; 4. Semiconductoi Technolo^’; 

5. Electrical Measuring Circuits; 6.. Measurmem' 
, .of Electrical Parameters; 7: Adjustment 6t Semi- 
‘ -conductor Devices; 8. Testing Semiconductor De¬ 
vices, 

' b. Sociftl, Economice, Political Socialisni and.- 
Capitalism-Score and Prospects, pp. 290. 
Rs. 3.40 (Progress PuWishers^ Mosetm) 
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Aiaonif the many Utten received by Pkogrets 
Publiihm from all over the world one recurring 

request has been for a book on contemporary 
aSairs; what is going on in the %M>rld. whidi way 

the events are developii^^, what is the present 
balance of power in the weald, the meaning and 
direction behind capitalist-soctalist economic com* 
petition, what the future has in store for mankindr 
Tliis book is intended to fill that need. It describes 
the principal cxHitaeof world events and the major 
trends in capiulist and eocrtltst societies. Thu 
■aalysts is based on a fonnidable array of facts 
and figures on a sound identific foundation and 
authoeitative evidence from scholars Irom all parts 
of the wwld. 

The book was compiled by the following stall 
menbers of the institute oi World Economy and 
International Relations of Academy of Sciences 


of the US&R. Prof. V. Aboltin, Prof. Y. Pevma'* 
O. Salko\*tky. M. Bsrabanov, V. Gantman, Zag< 

lactina, A.^Lavrishchev, I, Orlik« V. RaaiieiW« O* 
Toraashivsky. A. Shapiro and F. Burdrhalov. 

6. Hotbed of Rncialum and NeoColoninRaiil, 
lcplii4y, pp. 87, Re. O.fO (APN PuUishing 
House, Moscow) 

In South Africa, wrhich is under the rule of the 
lacialisi and colonialist racialism is manfitested in 
different fonni». Of these the most barbarous is 
apartheid, the dextrine of racial punt\ which is 
official stale policy in the Republic of South Africa. 
The apartheid means Isolation ', "racial icgrcga. 
lion . In practice tt means the division of pei^e 
according to their race on the basis of the so-calWd 
theory' of "white tupremacy''. a completely anti- 
human and ami^eatific theory. 
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FROM 


NEW TITLES 


ANDERSON, J C 8c LEAVEIt, 
Materiato Sdenc* 

Nelson. 


KD 

Rs. 15.00 (£0.75) 


ARCflBOLD. D J W 
.Al^bra 
.pitman 
RAILEY, F G 

Carte and the Economic Frontier 
Mmithesccr Univcisity Hrew 
BANNISTER ROGER (Rev. by) 
Brain's Clinical Neurol<^y 
O C P (-Itb edition) 


Ri. 24.00 (£l.2C) 


Rv I$.00 (£0.90) 


Rs. *600 (£J.S0) 


BL.4CK S.AM 

Practical Public Relaiions 

Pitman 

BLAl'C, M (Ed.) 

EconouL'ic of Education Vol. I 
Penguin 

Bl.OOM ARNOLD (Ed. by) 
TooJiei Medicine for Xuisea 
ChuuUU/l.ivingrtoitc (I0<h ed.) 
BARON. D N 

.\ Shoii TcxibooX of Chanical 


Rs. 15.00 (£0.75) 

Rs 4.00 (£0.*0) 
Ra. 16.00 (£0.60) 


Paiho^ogv 

E 17 P ' Ra. 12.00 (£0.60) 


CHAPMAN. W A J 
Elcntentary Workshop C-alculadons 
(SI L'ltiU) 

Arnold R*. It.W (£0.60) 

C1.4RK., L R fc others 
The Ecology of Insect Populations 
in Theory and Practice 

Methuen Rs. 15.00 (£0.751 

D.ANIELSON, G h k WALKER, R S 

Radio and Line Transmission Vol. Ill 

Iliffe Rs. 15.00 (£R75) 

DELANEV, CFG 

Electronics for the Physicist 

Penf!;uin R». ip.OO (£0.50) 

EPSTEIN, T S 

Economic Development and Social 
Change in South India 

Manchester Unlveriky Pren Ra. 14.00 (£0.70) 



Th« foBowini tlto 
hav* just beat pub- 

liih«a/r<printea in 
the £10$ edition. 
They nre all prot* 
cribed or recotoM- 
ended at the coUsfO 
and «niv«r*iiy level 
in the itendaxd 
tditioo. 


FRENCH, A P 
Special Relativity 
Nelson 

GREEN, J H 
Ba^ic Clinical Phyiiololy 
Oxford 

HAVARD. C W H 
Current Medical Treatment 
Staples Press 
HICKS SIR JOHN 
Critical Essays and Monetary 
Theory 
Oxford 

HDWSON, a O (Ed.) 

De\'elopinent .A New Cuniculum 
Heinemann Rt- 15-00 (£0.75) 

KIUORD, W 
Elementary .Air Survey 

Pitman Ra. *5.00 (£1.15) 

MOLLISON, P L 

Blood Transfusion in Clinical Medicine 

Blatkuell Rs. 56.00. (£f.«01 

MORLEY. A & HUGHES, E 

Principles of Electridry 

ill SI Units 

l/^ngman Rs. 7.10 (£0.5^ 

P.VRKINSON, A C 

Foundations of Techniad Drawing 

P.'tman Rs. 5.00 (£0.25) 

PILLING. H V 

0.>ncise Intermediate Phydes 

(\fKS edition) 

£ U P Rs. 11.00 (£0.55) 

ROSSER, W E V 
An Introduction to The Theory 
of Relativity 

Buttenvorth Rsi 40.00 (£2.00) 

SMITH, R C fc SMITH, P 

Mechanics 

IVilev Re. 22.00 (£L10) 

STONES. E 

.\n Introduction to Bducntfeacl 
Psychology 

Mtfhuen lU 11.00 (£0.51) 


Rs, 12.00 (£0.06) 
Rs. 1300 (£0.05) 
R&. 55.00 (£1.75) 

Rs. 9.00 (£0.45) 
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Wheeleh. b b j 

An Intraducuoa to Plant Diiease 

Wfl«y R». 22.00 (£1.10) 

\^1XSO^^ C G 
Electricity and Magnetism 

E U P Rs.12,00 (£1.40) 

REPRINTS 

BIGG, \V W fc Perrins, REG 
Sp-cer k Pegler's Book-keeping and 
Accounts ^7th edition) 

HFL Rl. 2S.OO (£1,40) 

CAMPBELU £ J M Is others 
Clinical Physiology 

Blackvell Ra. 90.00 (£1.90) 

CH.\PMAN, \V A J 

Workshop Technology Pan I Ra. 14.00 (£0.70) 

Pan U Ra. 1600 (£0.801 

Arnold 

CLAYTON, SCI- others 
Obstetrics. (ForTperI\ ten teachers) 

Arnold Rs. 90.00 (£2.901 

HART, H L A 
The,Concept of Law 

Oxford Ra. 20.00 (£1 00) 

Humpher>', J H fc \Vhite, G 

Immunology for Students of Medidne 

Blackwell Ra. 20.00 (£1,00) 

INGOLD. C T 

The Biology oi Fungi 

Hm^iuon Rs. 5.00 (£0.29) 

LAST, R J 

Anatomy, R^ional and .Af^ied 

Churchill Livingstone Rs. 80.00 £4.00) 

- ' J 


Rs. 99.00 (£1.79) 


Rs. 22.00 (£1.10) 


Rs, 6.00 (£010) 


Rs. 6.00 (£e.K^ 


MACPARL.4NE. D A 9e Thomas, L P . 

Textbook of Surgery 
Livingstone 
Nfyles, M F 

Textbook foi Midwives 
Livingstone 

PIIILIPSON, ] 

F.fologif.il Fnergerics 
(Stiulie\ in Biology' No 11 
Arnold 

RICHARDSON, M 
Translocation in Plants 
(*^tudie$ in Riologv No 10) 

Arnold 

SCOTT SIR ROX.ALD BODLEY (Id. bv) 

PRICr. S TEXTBOOK OF THE 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE (7th ad.) 

Ra K.OO (£ 1 N) 

VALLIN9. G H 

Good Engliih-How to UMtt it 

Ri. 2.«0 (£0 im 

WIGGLESWORTH, V B 

The Principles of Jntea Physiolog\' 

Methuen .\BP 1 ^$. 50.00 (£250) 

WILCOCK^. C: Sc MANSON-BAHR, SIR P 

.Vfanson's Tropcal Diseases 

Bailhei-e Rj 7000 (£|.50\ 

V. II.LI VMS. P L 1 others 
BASIC Hl'MAX E.AlBRYOLOt.V 

f'itman Rs, 12.00 (£0 60) 


E.L.B.S. TITLES CAN BE PURCHASED FROM LE.ADING BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE 
REPUBLIC. IN CASE OF DIFFICULT^' PLE.ASE WRITE TO THE ADDRESS BELOW. 

AKISTANT EDUCATION ADVISER (BOOKS) 

EDUCATION ADVISER’S DEPARTMENT 

BRITISH HIGH COM.MISSION, C25 SOUTH EXTENSION PART 11, NEW DELHM10049 
WHP can Sl’PPLY THE NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF VOUR LOCAL STOCKI.STTS 

CUT ALONG HERE 


To: 


.Assistant Education Adviser (Books), 
Education .Ad^'iser’s Depart^tent, 


From; 

Name 

Address 


British IFigh Commission, C-25, South Extension p,Q-^ Delhi-FlOfMS 


Full detail; of the above titles and the 1979 catalogue are available 
(I) Please send me | | copies of your 1979 cataUjgue 

Please send full trails of the'following books 


UNf79d 


r » 
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INDIAN IN8TITDTB OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 
P. O. I, I. T. Powal, Boiiibay ?<i. 
Advertisemeni No. 736/13. 

Appliiatiom stating particular# 
of quali&catiom, experience, age, 
pmioiu employment. fealan* 
draiATi and ^cale ett., aic invited 
on or before J’ith Fehnuiry, 
1973 by the Registrar, Indian 
Institute of Teihnology, Bombay 
for the post of R *1* fnstnictor in 
Yoga. Enclose CVossed Indian 
Postal Order for Re, 1/. (25 Raise 
for Scheduled Caste Tribes Candi¬ 
dates) . Applicants alredav in 
Gm'ernnient/Scriii (.^Jtcrnmeni 
Organisaiitwis and Fdurational 
Instiiutionik must appK iluough 
proper channd. 

V«/<'s Rs. 200-ir)-S20-2H-5(l(t pln^ 

Msit:i] allossMtices. 

(hi flit ficot ions K; Axj(K)k*«<(".. 

1. Uipliwna/Ccrtificate in Vbga 
from a recognised Imtitution. 

2 Teaching/Instnirtioiial expe¬ 
rience in Yoga, preferably in a re¬ 
cognised college. 

5. .Adequate knowledge m the 
theory and ptarticc of Yc^ 

4 Ability to cornmiinicare and 
give instructions in Englisli. 

Qualification relaxable I'n the 
(list ttf (..iiulidaics of proseii f<hi- 
litx xuih adequate miinhcr »1 xc.iu 
Ilf SOI Vice and exjieiiciKc. 

BANABAS HINDD BNIYBRSITT 
Faculty of Commerce & Business 
Management 
ADMISSION NOnCE 
Applications are itn-ited for ad- 
minion to the follcnving {uU-tinu 
courses commencing July. 

1. Master of Business Maaago 
ment. 

(2*year four semester tnurmf) 

2. Bachelor of Business Mana¬ 
gement 

(It-year six aenesio anuie) 
£/igibi7i/y: M.B.M. A Gradu¬ 
ate of any discipline of a rectjgni- 
wd Unis’drsity. 


Passed the Pre-Univer- 
sjty Course/Higher Secondary 
School Certiheate or an equivalent 
examination. 

Tho^ appealing in the qualify¬ 
ing examination in lfl7^ may alao 
apply. 

A dm m t on Prot edv rc: Admis- 
sion is bastti rm the applicant's 
academir and other rC(x>id, his per- 
formance at the witten lest, inter¬ 
view and group discusaion. The 
group discussion svill be only £oj 
the M.B.M, candidates. 

AdmLSMOn Te^ts: The written 
lest svill be held at Bombay, Hy¬ 
derabad, Kanpur, Patna, DelW 
and Aaranasi oo February 25, 
1&75, Thoae who qualify in the 
wTitten Test svill be called for 
(;R0UP Diacusaion and/or Inter, 
view at Varanasi at a later date. 

For Appticniion Ff>rm: Write 
to the Dean, Faculis of Commerce 
and Business Management, 
m.WRV'* Ilnuhi rnitersit). 
\'a!jnaM 221005 enilosing an Indi¬ 
an PoMal Oulci foi R« 2 (j>ayable 
to the Banara.s Hindti University, 
Varanasi"^ and a .le/f-fldrfre.ufd but 
im<tampf^d envelope fsize 2R com 
1,1 (in'*), rite forms can also be 
I'.hI |H*iM>nalIx fium the Faculty 
fhfnc (between 1100 a.ni. and 
2,(t0 p.m ) h\ pax ing Rs, 2.00 bx' 
lutli.iii Postal Older payable to 
the Baiiaias Hindu I'lriversitv. 
Cash'Monev Ordera/Cheques not 
:«<cppiah!i’. 

1 he lonns tonipletcd in all les- 
ports and acompanied bv the Teat 
Fee and supporting documents 
must reach the Facults on <x be¬ 
fore Februan* 10, 1075. Fewtm 
from tliosc opting for tlie \'aTaxuud 
Centre and delivered in penon 
at lilt' F.iculi^ Olfuc will be accep¬ 
ted without late fee upto Febnu 
ajy 17. 1975, and with a late fee 
of Rs. lOf. upto February 21, 

im. 


DNIVEBSirY OF DELHI 
DELHl-3. 

Applications aae <invit«d for the 
following posts:- 

1. Hindi Deparunenc 
One Professor* 

2. Mathematioa Deparonent 
One Reader in Mathematical 
StadsticB 

3. Economics Department 

i. One Professor in Economic 
History 

ii. Two Research Associaies 
/C.A.S.) 

tii.One Lecturer in Economic 
.Statistics. 

4 . Cosmnerce Depstrtmeoe 
One Reader 

j. Physics and Astrophysics De¬ 
partment 
One Professor 

A. la^brary Saence Department 
One Reader 

7, Faculty of Maaiagement'Stud¬ 
ies Dejxinment 
(I) One Professor 
(ii; One Reader 

The scales of pax of the posts 
are:- 

a) Professor 

Rs. 11 (K)-5(»-1500-6U -1 (>00, 
b> Reader 
R.S. 70a5()-1250. 

t) Lecturer and Research — 
AMociate 

Ra. 40(M0.80B-5B-960. 

.All posts carry Dearness, Cits 
Compensatory, House Rent Allow, 
ances and Retirement benefiita as 
sdmissible under the rules in force 
from time to time. Reseaich Ay 
sodateship being a floating post 
doc.s not carry retirement benefits. 
1. Ofnrral Qualifications: 

(a) For Profe^f^onhtpi 
A Scholar of eminence. 
Independent publ'ished work of 

high standard and experience of 
ica^diing Post-graduate classes and 
Ruiding research for a asmider- 
able period desirable. 

(b) For Rendfrships 


Good acBdemic record with a 
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int w high sCi.oml clas& Master’K 
Degree in the siiHjcct concerned 
Mth a Dck tor’s Ucgtiec or equiva¬ 
lent piiblidied u-nrt. 

Independent pnblishetl worV (in 
addition to the p\ibH>hed 
meutioneil abnve't viih ai least 5 
years* te.ichMig evpevienoe in 
Honours PtHt gi.idnate classes ev 
sential. 

(() F*y l.vcfun'iship and R*'- 
si'rtn /; in 

Gooii cuaileinii rccoid uitli <i 
first w Ini'h ''Cv.’ond rl.is' Masicrv 
Degiee «>v an ei,|un.iiciit degree ot 
a Foreign I’niversits in the sub¬ 
ject cornernctl 

Lecturers in Eronranic-s in a 
L’^nis’crsitv or GoHcste arc eligible 
to appU’ for the Research \s>o- 
ciaieships. TIte jiersons who arc 
already loirkuip .as Lectnreis in 
Colleges win h >ve thetr s.ilarie> 
protected if dies- are velecteil i' 
Rcsearrh Associates in the Depart¬ 
ment of Economics, Ttic tenure 
of Researdi Associates i\ mnmialb 
for a period of twi years isitlt ,» 
possible extentioii by one year 
more. 

II. SpfCwf 'D^sirabh 
Ounf'Orations'. 

(it For Proff"*<orshrf} tn Phy¬ 
sics: 

Specialization in any of the sub¬ 
jects, namch', Nuclear Phvsir-s 
Solid State Phvsics/Electronics/ 
Microwaves/Spectroscopy and 

high energy Physics eitbci theore 
Ucal or experimental. 

(ii) Pot Professorship m the 
Faculty of Management 
Studies: 

Familiarity with modem con¬ 
cepts and tcchiuqucs of financial 
management or with eronconic 
aspects of business. Teaching ex- 
perienoe at the Post-graduate les'el 
in any of these two subjects and 
ability to guide research students. 

(iii) For Professorship in Econo¬ 
mic History: 

flped^atkm in dm fidd of 


Fconomic History. 

(iv) For Readership m Com¬ 
merce: 

Spectalizarion in Marketing/ 
Taxatir»n Laws and Practice. 

^v) For Readership in the 
FacuUv oi Management 
Studies: 

Ma.ster*s Degree in Business 
Management or Operations Re- 
vsearch for teaching quantitatis'e 
techniques in Management. Fami- 
liaricv with concept* and theories 
in Management or experience in 
a Business House tiring quanita- 
live incihodi. is highly desirable. 

(vit Foi t»t Library 

Science: 

The candidate shouW ha\« spe- 
rializ.ition in FomrKnetrirs 
{x\i\ For Rendershtp in Library 
Sr fence: 

IVi-oiis with experience in a 
it*>jH»nsiblc piofossional capacits 
in addition to teaching experience 
will be given peference. 

The prescribed apj^hcaiion 
lonns for the |>osts can be hatl 
from the office of the undcrsignetl 
(Estab. IV) either pcrsonallv or 
bv sending a self-addressed enve- 
lo|>e and stamps worth Rs. 1 45 
(including Refugees Relict 
.Stamp) to cover post^e. 

.Applications aaompaiued hs 
attested copies of Degrees Rr oth^'i 
Certificates etc shoidd reach the 
undersigned not later than IVh 
Febrtutty, 1975. 

Selected candidates will he ie 
quued to produce the original 
documents relaitiig to theit 
qualificadans, experience etc he 
fore joining the appointmeut. 
Note: -~(l) It will be open to ihe 
Univosity to consider 
the names of mii table 
candidates who mav 
not have applied. RC' 
laxadon of any cd the 
qualifications mav be 
made m cxoeptioniJ 
cases in respect of all 


poets OQ the reooai- 
iDendation of the 
.Selection (.kMimtMCee. 

(2) Cans'oislng in ant 
fom or on behalf ot 
the candidate svill Ik 
a disqualification. 

(3) In caitT, suitable cm- 
didate is not asaitatile 

for :)|>|M)intinent to 
the (jost of Hi^uler in 
Library Science the 
vacancy may be filled 
in bs‘ the appoim- 
msiit a lecturer. 

(4) Ondidatfs railed for 
interview front out¬ 
ride Delhi will be paid 
rtmiribiitimi towards 
their Railway Fare as 
per rules 

(K. P C.oi-ih 
Registrar 

I'VIVERSmr OF rajastthan 
JAIPUR 

Advertisement No.2 73 

' In tonnertiun wiih the 
<>l KiMilerK (two) and Research 
Vssofi.iies (two) in fhc Lnii ersits 
Dfjuniiu .111 i>f Uici..iMr> imdci 
the Sjjecial .Avsiuancr Ihogtamnio 
ot rlio r.Ci.d, ads n"5>. 01 ! in the 
month of .Vugiui, 1972 under 
XiivetiiMMnent m>. r, 7i* .ip. 

liOMed 111 the. Huidnvinn Times 
and the Indian Express, New 
Delhi, fresli applications art invi¬ 
ted (on the usual prescribed form 
and Umnigh Proper Chantid in 
the caiK of those already in emp¬ 
loyment «o as to readi this office 
latest by the 2Sth February. 1975. 
Those who liave already applied 
In response to the laid advertise 
ment No. 6/72 need not apply 
again but may send additional in¬ 
formation, if any, to the under- 
•'igtied by the same dale viz. 25tb 
February, 1973/* 

Sd/UP. Vaish 
R^stnr. 
D«ad 25.1.71 


lOVt 



VMVKiaflT or BAiMRUN 

IMFIIB 

AdTttrttement No« 1/1S 

"In connection with the posts 
of Professors (Geograjrfiy I. Socio¬ 
logy 1 and Education 1) and Rea. 
dm (PoL Science 1. Philosophy 
1, Public Adimnatradon 1, and 
Adult Eilucaiion 1) advertised in 
the month of August. 1972, under 
Adverdbement No. 5/72 which ap¬ 
peared in the HindusUin Times 
imd the Indian Express, New 
Delhi, fresh appliiations are in¬ 
vited (on die usual proscribed 
form and through i>ropeT channel 
in the case of those already in ein<- 
plo^ment, so as to reach this office 
latest by the 28tij February. 1973 
Those who have already applied 
in response to the said advertise¬ 
ment No. 5.^72 need not apply 
again but they may send addit. 
tonal information, if any to tlie 
undesigned b\ the same date \i/, 
28th FelnuaM! 1973” 

Sd/- L.P. Vaish 
Registrar 
Dated: 25.1 7S 

SAMARAS HlNDr UNIVERSITY 
Instttate of Medical Sciences, 
Vannasl-^SIOOS 

ADMISSION NOTICE 
M.B.BS. COCR8E 
Applications are Invited for 
admission to the M.B,B 8 
Course of this Institute on the 
prescribed form, obtainable from 
the Director, Institute of Medi- 
cal Sciences. Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanadl-221005. The 
appUcaUon forms aiongwith 
necessary documents will bg 
supplied on written request ac- 
compaAied by a crossed postal 
order of Rs. 21- payable to the 
“Director. Institute of Medical 
Sciences, BH.U., Varanasi". It 

can also be obtained personaRv 
on sutnoisslOD of a crossed pos¬ 
tal order of Rs. j/w or on cash 


payment of Rs. 2/- on any work- 
ing day within office hours from 
the office of the Dlrei^r, InsU. 
tute of Medical Sciences, 
Varanasi. The last date 
for Issue of application fonns 
is 20th of March 1973. and 
thereafter sale of application 
form will be totally closed. 

Candidates shall be eligible 
for appearing in the Pre-Medi¬ 
cal Test (Competitive Entrance 
Examination) for admission to 
the I Year of M3.BS. Course 
of the Institute of Medical 
Sciences If he/she has; 

(a^ Passed the Intermediate 
Science or Pre-Mcdical 
Course examination or 
an equivalent examina¬ 
tion of a recognised 
Indian University with 
Phj^cs. Biology and 
Ch<»m1atry inorganic 
and Oi^anlc>, 

(b> Obtained a minimum of 
marks in the aggre¬ 
gate of Science subjecta 
(Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology* In I.Sc. or equi¬ 
valent examination, pro¬ 
vided that in the case of 
Scheduled caste and 
Scheduled tribe candi¬ 
dates — the minimum 

qualifying marks will be 
45^^.. The scheduled ca.st? 
and scheduled tribe candi 
dates shall have to sub. 
mil a certiP.cat.p from tl> 
District Mapdstrate stat¬ 
ing that the candidate 
belongs to a Scheduled 
Caste or 3 Schedu’ed 
Tribe, and 

•Cl Attained the age of 17 
years on 3l.«t December, 
of the year in which ad¬ 
mission is sought The 
maximum asrc limit, how 
ever. Is 25 years on 31st 
December of the same 
year 

.411 those candidates who are 
appearing at tlie qualifying 
examination as per clause *a' 
and expect to fulfil the ellgi. 
bility requirements of clause *a’ 
and *b’ before the. loth of July 
of the year of P,M.T., ate also 


eligible to apply and appear at 
the P.M.T. However, their per¬ 
formance at the P.M.T. will be 
considered only if they provide 
documentary evidence of having 
satl<;fled the requlrem^ts of 
clauses ‘a’ and 'b' l/y the 10th 
of July of the year of admission 
at the latest. 

Candidates seeking admisdon 
to the Institute who %ti8^ the 
above requirements shall ^ re¬ 
quired to appear at "The Pre- 
Medical Test (Competitive En¬ 
trance Examination There 
rhall be a Common Competitive 
Entrance Examination for en¬ 
trance to Institute of Medical 
Sclonoes, BJI.U.. All India Inatl- 
tute of Medical Sciences, New 
Delhi and Mahatma Oandhl 
Institute of Medical Sciences, 
Sewagram. 1^'ardlia. The Exa- 
mlnat'on shall be conducted on 
1st June 1973 at seven centres 
viz Delhi. Bombay, Madras, 
Patna. Hyderabad. Nagpur and 
Varanasi. 

There are a total of 50 aeats 
available for admission to the 
M.BBS. course Of this Inail- 
tute 

candidates who are Intereat- 
cd to compete for All India In- 
stHute of Medical Sciences, 
New Delhi and/or Mahatma 
Gandhi Institute of Medical 
Sciences. Sewagram Wardha. 
in addition to this Institute, 
are advised to go through the 
advertisements of these Institu¬ 
tions and also to obtain copie.s 
of prospectus etc from them 
clTectlv in order to knou’ num¬ 
ber of scats a^'ailable In those 
institutions, their eligibility 
niles and other details. 

Candidates should submit 
their appliratlon fonns dulv 
Ailed as per procedure laid 
down on the instruction leaflet, 
latest by the 31st of March, 
1973. Inci^mplete applications & 
applications received after the 
due date will be rejected. For 
further details the prospectus 
may be consulted and no in¬ 
terim enquiry will be attended 
to 
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4N|>HRA universht 
WALTAIB 

Applications in tlie prcscribctl 
forms are invited <o as to reach 

ilie Registrar on or Itcfoie 
for the foUowng j>wts. Each ap 
pUcaCfun shall he acrt>tnp:niie(l l)s 
a crowed Indian Postal Order for 
Rs. 10 - or a Rank letcipi reniii- 

ting the amount in the Slate Bank 
of India. 


1. Librarian; 1. 

Scale: Rs. I .Omu :>(1~ I .MH». 

2. Lecturer in History fit 

Archaeology: ,1 

Scale: Rs. 101^41)- 800—at*— 
‘J5t^ 

3. Lecturer in Applied Phy 
sicf: 1. 

Scale: Rs, 400-40-800-30- 
930 

4. Lecturer in Mineral Process 
fUiglneering: 1. 

Scale: Rs. 400—40—800—30— 

950. 


5. Analyst: 1. 

Scale: Rs. 400-40-800-50- 
950. 


6. Senior FeOowihips: 

Physics: $. 

Rs. 500A 
Botany: 2. 

Rs. ^Z- 


Geoiogy: 2. 

Rs. 500/- 

7. Junior Fellowships: 

Physics: 3. 

Rv 300/.. 

Batnwy: 4, 

Rs- 300/.. 

Rs. 300/-. 

Groiogy: 2. 


Fixed 

amount 


8. Taehnlciau: 1. 

(Clinical Qiemistry Labora¬ 
tory) : 

Scale: Rs. U10-I0~2ti0-12- 
:»2(k 

9. Compounder: 1. 

.Stale’ Rv no-d-lMh-7-1.42. 

QUALIFIC-ATIONS: 

1. For the post of Librarian: 

First Jvetxmd (1as< M .A / 
\f Sr. M Com IVgioc pliK 
FirM or Second cla*!*. R.l.ib 
or niptmn.i in l.d). 
Science. The Pcciee in 
MLib.Sf. is a preferential 
c)ualihcation 

-At least 10 vears' expert 
once as Librarian oj of 
vtorking in a res|y>f)sib)e 
professional rspaciti in .t 
I’nivciiitx l.ibnnv 

> i I Ret 1 igiiised Rtfse.i»ih ex- 
penence oi work tm s|>er»»l 
|no)tcU. 

2. For the post of Lecturers; 

First or High Second <!.■''> 
tcr’s Degree in the «>iict*nwl '•nb- 
ject 

3 For the post of Analyst: 

M.Sc. Fir«ii C.Iavs High .setond 
class in Chemisin'. one ‘»r two 
s-ears' exf>erience in silicdte .\na- 
hsis and famiU;tTiis wjtli -Analvtj- 

4 

cal Techniques using v|>ectro- 
phoiomet^. Flame-Photometer. 
Pohiiogiaph, .S|jec(tosJraph and 
\-rav dilb’acHon. 

4. For Senior Fellowthips: 

Dortoiiue in 'he tel.iic'l subjeii 
or equis'aletit Publishetl Research 
work in recognised journals hav¬ 
ing aptitude for original and 


independent resoardi. For sanior 
Fellowslitjto 'in Botany, redcarch 
in Plant Cyto-Gcneiica is essential. 

Age: Not over 40 ^cars. 

IS. For Junior Fellowships: 

I n SI -Masters Degree in 

icl.iiesl siibicu .»»<! some apdtude 
Ini Reseanh. 

.Age: Not over 35 years. 

0. For the Post of Technician: 

1.0 ss;.L.C., 

fbt A fotificate in l.aboraroiy 
let hnirl.iiVs Course c»f the 
.\f«lir:il tlejv'irtnient 

7 For the post of Compounder: 

^1 ) P.l'.' It! *SS 1 

-V cnidM.»U- basing 
cd ( 's ex.iminn 

lion londurtcd b^ Covent- 
mem <*l Andhra Pradesli or 

Diplniiia ill Ph-innacv 

Age Nrn evceccliii^ vean 

Rwptisiiioiis foi the :»pplicatinn 
forms :\\ m \ <»thej drtaiK was bf 
made to Sii P H^nuniiintha Rao, 
Drpiji' Registrar, Andhra Uni- 
\ersitv. \V:ilt:iiT .uwmpanied by a 
self-i»ddresscsl and stamped enve- 
lojjc and a .Stale Bank Uiallan ot 
iioswvl lndi.ui Posul Order foi 
one Rupee The L'n.versin re¬ 
serves the right to hi) or not to 
hll the jiosts. The ctn’cr contain¬ 
ing the .ipfdication sliould be 
siq)er.scTib<“ci as "Application for 
appninimeni to the post of ... 

*;d • M. (•op.tldkt'idiiM Reddi 

Registrar. 
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USEFUL BOOKS 


PRICE POCTAM 

RSs Pi As* Pi 



Indian Na^ Examination. July and December 


1967. July 1968, December and July 1969 

07B 

• 

Indian Navy Examinatlonf December 1970 

Indian Navy Examination. July 1971 

170 

619 

170 

0 19 

Indian Navy Examination. December 1971 

170 

0 99 

Indian Navy Examination, July 1972 

170 

016 

National Defence Acadenfy Examination, May 1971 

078 

919 

National Defence Academy Examination. 
December 1971 

078 

6 19 

National Defence Academy Examination. 

May 1972 

0 76 

091 

Indian Military Academy Examination. April 1971 

108 

999 

t 

Indian Military Academy Examination, 

November 1971 

105 

919 

Indian Military Academy Examination, 1972 

105 

919 

Indian Administrative Service Examination. 1968 

200 

125(ineiedtR9 

Re9n.cliafoes) 


/Mvttf tf f/w Union Public Service Cwnmitsion, New Defhi, 


Availabh from ill authorised setiing agents* 
yon CAM lAU 
KITAB MANAl 

Janpalh. New Delhi (Phone : 312561) 
GOVT. OP mom BOdn depot 
8, K. S. Roy Road. Calcutta*1 
(Phone : 23-3813) 





FOR MAIL ORDERS 
MANAGER 

OF PUBLICATIONS 
CIVIL LiNES, DELHI f 


PUBUCATIONS BBANCH 


NOTE : 


SALE COUNnilS IN NEW OELHI 
I) UDY06 BHAVAN (Pbon*: 372Qtt) 
il) MOHAN SINGH MARKET. 4.N.A. COLONY 

Hi) C.BJt BUILDING, BAHADUR SHAH 
ZAPAR MARG 


Posts! Charges extra for 
mail orders below Rs. 5 
in India, 

Registration Charges extra 
for mall orders below Rs. t 




























OWl 

OlWFRiei 


Mhi 

Pciris 

Delhi 

foriufl - 

Rs. 31531 


If you’m betwMn 12 and 30, you tav* ov«r lit. 3000 
on Air*lfidia*s Youth Faraio f^and back.Ttooaio^ 
ovaia parmhiad, on# in aach dkaciion. MMmuni atay 
14 daio. maxiimmi 90. No fMdoiurtiiy bamar. Tf^ 
linnifi^ moior*coaeh all ouar Europa.ai oiwdK 
laOiicad faea. 


tbo oirUiio lor tbo yoviie 
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IINIVEESITV NEWS 


A MONTULT CHBONICLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND IU:SEARCH 



t> fArliuill doUvcxlnf Ills pssiMnlild •ddrcis st tbs 48Hi Anausl hmsGiic sf His BssiH hsUI st 

t 





We are in need of young and energetic men and 
women who are prepared to work for the tale of 
National Savings Certificates and Time Deposits 
of the Government of India. Your work will be to 
canvass for these Government securities which 
offer upto 7i% per annum interest. It is a 
challenging work which offers you 1.75% 
commission* an opportunity to improve your 
personality and to know people. 


Employed persons wishing to add to their incomes 
may also apply. 


r> 


tf you ere 

writy fo-eftsy to tho ^ 

Hot to no! Sowings Commnotonor^ 
^ooi Boo No* Hogpun 






FROM lUB TO AIU 


The 48th annual meeting of the Inter-Uni. 
versity Board which took place at Kolhapur on 
February 5 & 6, 1973 was notable for several 
things. As a consequence of the withdrawal 
of membership by the University of Ceylon, 
the Board decided to rejdesignate itself as the 
Association of Indian Universities (AIU). This 
change will come into effect with effect from 
April 1, 1973. Reactions to this change of name 
available so far go to show that a very large 
number of people have welcomed it. While th€^ 
Board was and will continue to be basically an 
organisation on which universities are repre¬ 
sented by their vice.chanceIIors, it is reasona¬ 
ble to hope that after this change of name more 
and more teachers will come to be associated 
with this organisation. In that sense the 
change of name signifies a certain shift of enu 
phasis also. 

In keeping with the mood of the house, the 
President. Dr. K. L. Shrimali first took up 
tho.se items on the agenda which had a bearing 
on the governance of universities. Certain 
Te<*ent developments in this regard were caus¬ 
ing concern and he felt that the Board should 
ftddress itself to these matters first of all. For 
instance, university legislation was on the 
anvil in a number of States—Uttar Pradesh, 
Gujarat. Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh. 
Kerala, Bihar, etc. In most of these States the 
accent was on assumption of more and more 
rowers by the Governments. In the opinion of 
the Board this represented a trend which re- 
qmred to be arrested. A resolution passed on 
the subject is given separately in a box. 

Two important proposals referred by the 

Planning Commission dealt with the question 

o fee policy at the higher educational stage 

and the issue of selective admission to univerL 

t Je>. In regard to the former, the Board resolved 
as under: 

‘ There are a number of other factore which 

considemuon. such as the 

1. pattern of expenditure in regaid to 

expenditure at the State 

Sr'lnnr^ f ““totainld 

sector and the privately financed sector- , 


3, the basis of grant to universities and 

I colleges; 

t 4. the State policies in regard to helping the 
I under priviliged to pursue higher edu- 

, cation. 

f The Board suggested that all these details 
I must be gone into thoroughly before a proper 
1 decision on the subject can be taken. As argued 
at present the Board is unable to support the 
proposal of enhancement of fees.” 

In regard to selective admissions, the Board 
agreed with the general approach of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission and endorsed the following 
issues as formulated in its document: 

(a) At the to degree stage, (particularly 
in the case of liberal arts courses), serious and 
sustained attempts should be made to diversify 
admiKion of students into different channels 
namely regular colleges, afternoon and eveni 
ing colleges and correspondence courses 
fh^ .^h ^ ’•e'ative proporUons of 

mT ^ ®0=25:25 respectively 

* '’y *he end of the Fifth Plan. 

h ij time edncatton 

tige -with the regular colleges. The oualifv nr 

S™t’'"' 1 ^ 

““"I" 

(f) Admissions to regular colleges should he 
made keeping in view the academic and other 
physical facilities to be determined before ad- 
missions are actually made. 

Id) Admission to postgraduate level should 
^ selective on the lines of admissions to pro. 
fcsMonal courses. Since postgraduate education 

^ with researeh. post- 

graduate colleges should where possible^ 

universities , should spo^ 

^nce the Board is due to cel^rate its Gidden 

decided to get a history 
of the Board written and also draw upTZl 

**^«*>*‘ations. A number of other 
resolutions were also adopted. 

Punjabi 

the Boairf®® President of 
the Board will be held at HT. Kharagpur 



THE FUTljRE OF INDUN EDUCATION 

Papn ptesenU'd at One Asia Asiemhly hefd in pehruany, 1973 at Nfw Delhi 


Twenty five years after India became inde* 
pendent of British rule, it seems reasonable lo 
ask in which direction the country has been 
moving and what lies ahead say during the next 
25 years. This exercise was not undertaken with 
any degree of seriousness or rigour a few 
months ago when the silver jubilee of the 
country’s freedom was celebrated. In fact the 
whole thing was done in a low key. The situa¬ 
tion did not look too bright then, nor ha.'^ it visi. 
bly improved since. But there is no reason w’hy 
the countn' should not have examined the 
path of development taken by it so far, so that 
guidelines for future action could be evolved, 
whatever can or might be said about other 
sectors of activity, not to analyse the trend and 
nature of developments during the last 25 years 
in the field of education is to more or less make 
sure in advance that progress in the next 25 
years will be unproductive, lopsided and. in 
the ultimate analysis, socially unjust. 


It is extraordinarly how' much resistance 
there is to an analysis of the past failures in 
the field of education. The last major exercise 
in this regard was undertaken by the Educa¬ 
tion Commission which w'orked for two years 
from 1964^66. Even a casual reading of its re¬ 
port makes it clear that the Commission was 
proceeding on the assumption that it had a 
clean slate to write on. That is to say it felt 
Fw to make any suggestions or recommenda¬ 
tions whether these were compatible with the 
existing reality or not. Perhaps the point can 
be illustrated by taking up a minor example 
from ^e report. The report of the lEducation 
Commission said that no remuneration should 
be paid to examiners for doing exaroinaUon 
work. In principle, the argument is impeccable, 
^aluating work of students is a part of the 
job for which teachers are employed. To draw 
a distinction l^tween teaching and evaluation 
IS, to put is simply, somewhat artificial. The 
Cmnmission was therefore perfectly corwt in 
affirming this principle. But the issue is not of 
saying the right thing but of suggesting a 
of action which, given the existing situa. 
tion, can mark a real improvement if and when 


acted upon. In other words, unless the recom¬ 
mendation can be implemented and is Indeed 
of a kind w'hieh has a reasonable chance of 
being acted upon, the recommendation is as 
good as not made. 

What is said here has somewhat larger impli¬ 
cations as a matter of fact. An analysis of the 
reports of the various committees and commis. 
sions made during the last century or so indi¬ 
cates, generally speaking, two trends Either 
these reports repeat the recommendations 
made by earlier committees and commissions 
or they make recommendations of the kind 
which it i.s not possible to implement. In both 
cases the basic situation remains unchanged. 
Indeed, it deteriorates because a bad situation, 
if unattendeci lo. beccxne w’orse and w’orse with 
the passage of time. This is precisely what ha;* 
been happening in our context. Committee 
after committee has made the same set of 
recommendations or. which is the same thiim. 
a new set of unrealistic recommendations hut 
this has not meant any concrete action ,<o that 
the situation today is infinitely wor.se than it 
was say in 18S2 when an important committee, 
for in.sfance. recommended that eilucation a' 
the secondan* level needed to be vocationa. 
Used. 








qualjfiefi in one sense. Some of the rerom, 
mendations do get acted upon. Those are of the 
kind which do not require any dislwation of 
the given balance of forces, social and econo, 
mic. or can be implemented through an increa.s. 
cd investment of resources. A rase in point, are 
-wme of the recommendations of the University 
Education Commission (1948-49), one of the 
more influential commissions in recent years 
comparatively speaking. This Commission re¬ 
commended the adoption of the three.year de¬ 
gree course. To implement it did not require 
any basic social engineering and so cm the 
whole the recommendation was implemented. 
Furthermore, this Commission suggested an 
impiwement in the salary scales of teachers 
c^nneling of funds frmn the Centre 
to the universities through the establishment 
of a statutory body on the pattern of the Bri, 



tish U.G.C. Both these recommendations were 
acted upon and with entirely salutary results. 
But this Commission also made quite a few 
other su^estions which have been left severe¬ 
ly alone. To implement them required fairly 
drastic changes within the academic system 
and the academic community was not prepared 
for it. This explains why. for instance, despite 
the Radhakrishnan Commission’s total on¬ 
slaught on the examination system, the system 
remains wjhat it was. 

To seek to analyse the past failures is there, 
fore not only an academic exercise. On the 
contrary, it has wide ranging and concrete im 
plications. More specifically, unless one ran 
answer the question why some of the recom¬ 
mendations of the earlier committees and com¬ 
missions were acted upon and some were net. 
one is not ready to suggest anything with re. 
gard to the future. In the following few pages 
it is proposed to raise a few issues which would 
take into account the reasons for past failures, 
the possibilities of present action and what the 
position i.s likely to be in case the present 
trends continue unchecked: 


vestment is as good as wasted. Why they drop 
out is primarily owing to economic reasons. 
Poverty compels them to act as productive 
members of the family. The answer to this 
problem is therefore not only increased invest¬ 
ment in elementary education which is sought 
to be made in the Fifth Plan but also an in¬ 
creased tempo of economic growth. As long as 
40-60% people live below the poverty line, ele¬ 
mentary education will always continue to be 
a hit and miss affair. The connection between 
education and economic growth is, as should 
be evident, clear and indeed inescapable. 

3) The secondary schools receive more and 
more students because more and more of them 
pass out from primary schools. This happens 
mainly in respect of students from those fami¬ 
lies which can afford to go on attending school, 
something like 33 to 50% of the population. 
Investment in primary education has been so 
unsatisfactory as not to cover even this cate¬ 
gory of students. Perhaps in the Fifth Plan this 
situation will change. 

Conditions in these schools are appalling. 
Teachers are ill.paid, physical conditions in 


1) While some kind of a tentative explanation 
ha.'^ been offered above, it needs to be specified 
even more .starkly. Whatever in these recom¬ 
mendations required drastic modification, whe¬ 
ther aendemie. social or economic, was ignored. 
But "whatever could be acconunodated within 
the existing structure through an increased 
investment of funds w»as almofst invariably 
rlono. The rising curve of expenditure on edu- 
cation in the last 2.5 years indicates two things, 
jjrowth in numbers as also implementation of 
.‘'Ome of the recommendations involving extra 
expenditure made by the various Committees 
and Commissions. The basic elements in the 
academic situation thus did not undergo any 
0/iange. ^ 

foni primary education, the 

thl. "i! ’’f "" Investment at 

tLn inadequate in rela. 

iron to the magnitude of the problem. But what 

IS and ^ is the second aspect of fte 
problem even this inadequate investment fe 


iiiusL are unsausiactory ana uie general 
level of accomplishment is so very poor that 
all that a person passing out from a high school 
brings with him is a certain ability to read and 
write but not some of those middle level skills 
which would make him a more productive 
member of society. The alienation from physi¬ 
cal labour, so characteristic of our society is, 
to some extent, also a by-product of the period 
high school education. 

4) While in 1950-51 40% of the total expend!, 
ture on education was on primary schools, by 
1965-fi6 (the latest year for which detailed 
figures are available) it had come down to 26*',. 
The expenditure on other sectors of education 
had increased and during the last five years 
or so it. has remained, as far as one can judge, 
at a low level, that is to say, closer to 26% than 
40%. It is only in the Fifth Plan that the pro¬ 
portions are sought to be changed. 

5) It is at the tertiary level that expenditure 
has been going up steeply. To refer to Educa¬ 
tion in India. Volume 1, again from which these 
figures are taken, in the year 1965-66 the ex¬ 
penditure on universities was 7.9*’;, that on 
arts and science colleges 7.7% and that on pro- 

\ealing aiul deserve to be scruUnised for the 
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imoUcatfirns that they throw up which are, fo„,Hilated and eicpresaed to term ct 
bi-Mdly speakmg, as foUows; and programmes. The Apiwoa** pa^ 

(a) The^expenditure on universities includes f^fth Plan does not mark any 
some expenditure on professional educaUon the sirategj- of deveiomOTt ***“?*/®“®*^ ^ 
also Some of the universities are predomi- far. The only notable change that ^ 

nanilv technical universities. Roorkee, for ex- in respect of education is additional 
ample, is purely technical. Jadavpur is pre- of a substantial magnitude for elem^taiy edu- 
tiv torhnical Then there are univer- cation. This is an attempt to redress the 
I ominan Annamalai Baroda, which balance. But let there be no mistake a^t it. 

develooed faculties of technology. A The basic structure of education remains un- 
have well ^ expenditure (m uni- changed which .to put it briefly, is as follows. 

^'i^lL’^vould theiSore have^ be taken away Primary and secrmdai-y education have to 
,1 IddPd to the expenditure on professional provided because there us a certain amount of 

of the total enrolment of students is largely from those sections of the population 

in ar-f an? «e colleges. Out of the total which are neither politically vor>; important 
m ar.» and science co g vociferous. The vociferous sec- 

expenditure not even ^ ^ number tinn-s of the population while numerically quite 

2,500 odd colleges; . j,annens Ji’iall. are verv assertive in respect of what they 

more and more 

largely because no one has e Jurntion at the tertian* level and at a cost 

tions from college educa ion. • * wetween v. hich is. not significantly higher than what, 

college is regarded as a Uan ' P® p ^0-20 years ago. Even if the costs 

school and entiy into life. A e gv » v.ave been increasing those .«?hould be absorbed 

when most students pass out rom national exchequer and not by the in- 

are too young to enter life. So a i » ' ! di\'idiials concerned That all the jx'oplc who 

have to elapse before they aie rea y through the tertiaiy- sector of education 

something. These 3-4 years are spe ^ unable to get jobs and that educated un- 

coUege. The colleges on ^ , employment has been increasing rather than 

equipped and ilkstoffed and ^uden o no dt'creasnig does not seem to cause any serious 
anything like satisfactory educa ion. disquiet to those asking for education at this 

students can manage to study wi pr level. Di.ssatisfied they are to some extent but 

is hardly by design. Put another way, on extent as to ask for a change in the 

say that these colleges are. rea y s^ mg, strategy* (»f development. That is because in 
'.-ice? fer containing social dissatis ac on an of 

not institutions where knowledge or s s a exi^^ling strateg>' of development imposes 

imparted. * ^ . i u upon them, there arc some advantages too. The 

(cl The expenditure on professiona co eg^ most obvious of them is that most of the gains 
is much higher than on other col eges, of development go to them rather than to those 

it is something like times that on t e a s below the poverty line. On balance 

and science colleges as also on the universities. , ^ exisimfi 

Yet the number of students studying m en- arrangement to any other arrangement tliat 
gineering, medicine, etc., is about 8 ": of the ^ thought of. 

total enrolment. In other words, as compared 7 , reasons that what 

to approximately 80% of the students who are ev'er might have beem the I'ecommendations of 

lerts, no basic structural changes have taken 
ce in the system of education to put 

^ --- - — provocatively the present system seems 

that all this is a part of the strategy of develop. ,.0 suit those Who by and laree stand 
ment adopted by the country. In no country to benefit by it. To' it to aire 

and under no system, education is or can be significant way would require basic 
an autonomous activity. It is always a part of changes as indeed a different strategy of deve- 
the total activity with certain objectives clearly lopment and that U why even every 



continuing to support it 

ST'' 

-rr/TK?— 

brother research worker 

hwe already left the country to settle m 
other countries. Then there te the related ques 
tion of the costs of piofessional educah^ 
Something like 75«>% of the 
the national budget and rt is a 
whether in terms of social justice It is dfd^- 
ble to pay those who can afford to pay for th«n- 
selves and to deny education to those Vho arc 

unable to pay for themselves, 
fb) The approximately three million students 

at the under-graduate level are feeling more 
and more restless and thwarted. A good dral 
of the student trouble that is witnessed in the 
country originates from this source. The pre* 
pent device of keeping thero students occupied 
in what passes for education so that they are 
not all of them simultaneously let loose upon 
the market cannot be sustained for long. The 
number Is already unmanageable and to deal 
with such a large number of students in this 
kind of a dishonest and, what Is wcarse. un* 
productive way will not work. 

k*) While this is not so true of other sectors, 
at the tertiary sector at any rate the work ethic 
of teachers is beginning to pose problems. In 
most places no progress can be made precisely 
because the teachers are unwilling to exert them¬ 
selves fully. It is not a problwn which can be 
described as insoluble but another few years of 
indecision and drift and it will almost become 
that: 

(d) Over arching almost all these problems of 
education is the sustained and unrepentent 
neglect of adult and continuing education. No 
serious attempt has been made either by volun¬ 
tary agencies or by the Government to involve 
those people who are now uninvolved. 

Clearly, the system is so wasteful that lo 
carry on with it is becoodng more and more 
difficult. Those who drop out from the primary 
schools are seldom literate. Those who go 


through secondary schoote acquire Utei ^ W 
little more than that. Those who go thrOM^ 
coUege acquire some skills, hut thew are to 
identifiable enough to enable the student to 
come a productive member of the society. A 
the professional level enormous sums of mon^ 
are being expended for traiiung people who are 
not required In the proportion that they are 
trained. What is more, the cost of training 
them is so high that some of these funds. M 
diverted to other sectors of education, would 

help to improve things. 

All these are important rea.sons for changing 
the system. But the system cannot be changed 
primarily because it is a part of the strategy o# 
development bdng fbUowed by the country as 
a whole and secondarily because there is no in- 
centive for change even from within. The 
teachers are as much a part of the academic 
stagnation as the students or their parents. To 
infer from the foregoing analysis that the syr 
tem in its present form cannot survive too long 
should not be regarded as an unrealistic state¬ 
ment. The strongest argument for having to 
change it is of course economic. In terms of 
her total budget, both at the central and the 
state levels. India is spending something like 
149^ per year on education. The only other 
item of higher expenditure in the total budget 
is defence. This is only a way of saying that 
while it is possible to some extent to step up 
expenditure on education, this cannot be done 
on any significant scale. With the rate of 
growth being what it has been for the Iasi 
several years even this much of expenditure on 
education is proving to be some kind of 
strain. The case for being more conscious of 
productivity in the field of education is thus 
inescapable. 

It would be somewhat optimistic howev'^er to 
believe that the economic argument would pre¬ 
vail without a drastic modification of the startegy 
of develpoment being followed by the countn*. 
After all w'hat is being witnessed in the field of 
education is being witnessed in several other 
fields of activity as w’ell; medicare housing. 
‘ transport, etc. for instance. Can it happen that 
these other fields of activity are so modified 
' as to ensure better social justice and education 
remains w-hat It is? It is difficult to be categori. 
’ cal on this point. In other fields of activity the 
' basic issue is social justice. In education it 
is social justice as well as better productivity. 
^ Amrik Singh 
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AUAHAEAD SfiMlNAI^ ON 

EXABONATiON 

IMPROVIDENT 

A seminar on the improvement 
of examination was wganixed by 
Education Department of Allaha. 
bad University recently. The Uni- 
versiu Grants Commission provi. 
ded some financial assistance for 
this purpose. Dr. Babu Ram 
Saxena, the Vice.Chaiuellor, while 
inaugurating the seminar urged 
the academics to bring out speedy 
and effective changes in the exa. 
mination {M'ocedures. He dt^ the 
examfde of andent institutions 
like Gurukul where a system of 
examination was the exaiiiination 
of conduct and the puiity of cha¬ 
racter was considered the greatest 
achievement of the student. It was 
rather unfortunate that the situa¬ 
tion has totally changed and tn 
today's examination system the 
oonduct finds no place. This 
harmful in building up of natio¬ 
nal'diaracter. The autonomy of 
institutions of higher learning 
Which was so fxrevalent in the 
Gurukul system is totally absent 
tluse days. 

The seminar was attended bv 
\'icclChancelIors. Professors ol 
Education, Mathematics and Sta¬ 
tistics, Research Workers,. Officials 
of the State Govt, and the Uni. 
versity Grants Commission. The 
seminar focussed the problems 
concerning the practical utility of 
examinaUons. the evaluation ot 
mental abilities, modern*s.uuin of 
syllabus and curricula. Tlie ques. 
don of validity of examinations 
was also given considerable atten¬ 
tion. The quesdon of providing 
optional question in various exa. 
minations wu well debated. Tlic 
various inethods to reduce the 
etdmcBt of subjectivity in the 
evaluation methods vrere Mamf- 
ned. It w» a greed that elaborate 


marking instruettons, checkJiit of 
answers and model scripts for v:i. 
rious divisions diould be designed 
for the use of universities. The 
question of 'Valiiig'" and its effect 
on bcNrderline cases was also con¬ 
sidered at length. The merits and 
denienu of the semester system 
internal assessment, paper |)enctl 
teNt and tiu* achievement of stu¬ 
dents in practicals and viva.voce 
were M ’lie rf ihe other interesting 
topics for discussion. 

CONCESSIONS FOR OFFICE 
STAFF AT G.N.U. 

The Syndicate of Guru Nanak 
I'liixei'►ity has decided to allow 
the enipl<>\ees working in any of 
iilhco 01 dejxirtmenis of the 
tin’nePK of Punjab, Haryana 
and Himachal and Chandigarh 
A(hiiim\tiatioii to appear at the 
P c.L’niversity, B.A. and M..\. ex¬ 
aminations privately. However, 
this piivilegc will ]ye ainttned to 
those wlio have been in the per¬ 
manent employment for at least 
three years preceding the year of 
examination. But in those areas 
where evening colleges exist, 
the candidate uryulcl be en. 
(oiiragcd to join the courses in 
^uch collegev If he fails to 
>ecinc admission or his special 
duties in the establislunfflc doe* 
not allow him to avail of these 
facilities, he would be allowed m 
apjjcar as a private candidate. 

SEMINAR ON HIGHER 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The Educadon Department of 
the Weft BeiRal Government 
would be ongamiriiy a tiwMiay 
seminar in Calcutta early in 
March. The seminar will seek 
guidelines on the structure, curri¬ 
culum and other details regarding 
the proposed higher secondary 
■yttern of education to be intro. 


duced in the state. The Vic^ 
GhanceUors of different universi¬ 
ties, principals of aelecled ooUeges, 
department ofiidals, president ol 
the board of secondary education 
and some educarionists would 
also be participating in the 
seminar. *The seminar would be 
focu.ssirig tlic pioblems of two. 
class higher secondary education 
in the existing colleges and the 
consequential financial im plica- 
Uons. The structure and objec- 
litc of 10—class .*cJux>l svll^u* 
would also come up for (fiKus- 
sion. 

NCER1*R EXPERIMENTAL 
PROJECTS 

The National Council for Edu¬ 
cational Research and Training 
has approved 297 experimental 
projects for financial assistance 
during 1972-73 to be conducted in 
•eoondary schools all over the 
couninr. 

The total grant sanctioned r>r 
these projects would be alxuit 
sixty eight thousand lupees. 

Projects have been sanaioned 
in the areas of teaching-learning 
pracdcei, curriculum, examina- 
don and evaluation, behaviour 
problems, ctxurricular 
Qcganiaation and administration. 

The Council has formulated a 
adbeme to encourage secondarv 
school teachers to undertake pro. 
jects directed towards improve, 
ment of classroom practices and 
related aciivitiev These schemes 
;tie p: niaiih in cncotimgc flicm to 
adopt a scientific apptoadi to the 
solution of their pi^lems. 

The Statewise distribution of 
the projects is: Rajasthan 72, My 
Mwe .^5. A 1* .33, Gujarat 27, M. 
P. 2f>. U.P. 17, Punjab 15. West 
Bengal 10, Tamil Nadu 10, Malta- 
radktim A Ghandlgarli fi, J h K 6. 
Bihar 3, Qrim 2, Kerala 2, Delhi 
1 
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SFACX TBCHMOIXXiT 

CteNtW AT AHMEDABAD 

« 

Three new teaching centres will 
be started from the next session at 
the Gujarat University to meet the 
growing demand for trained per* 
sonnet in the fields of space re. 
search, communications techno- 
logy, business management and 
computer science. Over the years 
Ahmedabad has become a centre 
of activity in the field of space re¬ 
search, TV and satellite communi- 
cations. The university would 
start with one-year postgraduate 
diploma courses in the first inv 
lance. Later on a two-year pobt- 
graduate course would be added. 
Hie initial enrolment will be res¬ 
tricted to twenty students. 

University also plans to ofier 
diortaerm refresher courses for in. 
'lervicc candidates. The nniversitv 
authorities are alreadv in touch 
with the Faculty of the Indian 
Institute of Management and re¬ 
presen tat i\'es of Physical Resarch 
Lalxiratory and Indian Space Re- 
seat I h Ogsmizatian and various 
oih<-i industrial houses. The basic 
pinlosophv of the Centre will be 
lo generate emplo\inent oriented 
etitirniional training programmes 
baserl on the requirements of the 
%arions industries of the region. 
The Uni\'crsiry Grants Commiss¬ 
ion has welcomed these courses 
and is impressed with the job |K)- 
teniial in the various fields. 

iccr summkr camps 

The Indian Council for Culm, 
ral Relations this year would or. 
ganiAc four camps for the benefit 
of foreign students who are stwly- 
ing in Indian Univenitses and 
other 'institutions of higher learn, 
ing. Three such camps would bt 
held in Kashmir during the sum- 
nw between May 15 afid'June 26 


and the fourth in South India from 
May 15 to Jim 11. These camps 
am mainly oeganiaed to acquaint 
die fordgn students with the cul¬ 
ture of the country. The ptou 
gramme will include sight-seeing, 
lectures on India and other parti- 
dpating countries^ debates on in. 
ternational affairs and cultural 
)>rogramraes from different lands 
The interesting programme of 
“Me and M\ Country'’ would 
provide opportunity to the parti- 
cipants to speak about themselves 
and their motherland. 


MADRAS FVLM 
INSTITUTE 

Another Institute for film act. 
ing ha\ been planned on the pat, 
tern of the Poona Film Institute 
at Madras. It would however 
he financed largely by the South 
Indian Film Chamber of Com- 
merre. In the first instance, a 
lwo.year coin^e in acting in the 
fotn South Indian languages of 
TamiK Telugu, Kannada and 
Malaya lam wmild be given. Mr, 
P. Raju, Principal of the Insti, 
tffie and a Mollyioood trained 
conndtant on acting, announced 
that subsequently theoretical 
injitruction in the prmeiples and 
aesthetics of acting with special 
Tefrrence to cinema would also 
he provided. Practical training 
will comprise of exerches in 
fnoTfcynents^ mime and gesture, 
development of dialects and vo. 
rious specialised skills in stunt, 
music and dance, 

Phe Institute has received 
good respome and as many as 
lOtt students haifc already sent 
their applications through the 
various Sovfthem States. ‘ The 
first hkteh UHiuld he limited to 
B8 candidates. 
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NEW GDMMONWEALTH 
TOUTD PBOCatABOfE 

The Commonwealth Ministers 
Conference concerned with youth 
matters met in Lusaka recently. 
The delegates agreed on a six. 
point plan of action for Common, 
wealth cooperation which will in. 
elude opportunites for advanced 
studies in youth work in Africa, 
Asia and the Caribbean. Bursa, 
ries and fellowships will euaUe 
youth leaders to attend these cen. 
tres and other institutions in deve. 
lo]>ed and developing countries. 
Sjiecial awards will recognise and 
encourage work by young people 
for national development. 

Ai the meeting, the hast coun- 
tiA, Zambia promised £18,000 a 
yeai for three years as well as faci¬ 
lities to establish a regional 
centre. 

.Nfi Richard Woixl, the British 
Minister for Overseas Develop¬ 
ment announced that his countrv 
would contribute 30 percent of 
expenditure iipto a limit of 
£300,000 during the first three 
veafs of the programme. 

The next meeting, to review 
the progress, will be held in 
Ottawa during .August. 

GUJARAT UNIVERSITIES 
mtGANIZE TOtDTH CAMPS 

The Universities of Gujarat, 
iialional sodal service organiza. 
tions and Sarvodaya workers liave 
jointly formulated a fHojeef 
which will involve some 10,000 
youths to work iu the drought hit 
areas in the State. The faroject 
w'as discussed recently at a two* 
day convention held at Gujarat 
\''idYapeeili. Two camps each in 
Dharujupur Taluka of fiulsar Div , 
ti'ict and ,iii Broach Di&f 

, t. » 4 . . 

irici have been planned in die 
coming ihi'ce moniiis. Similai 

• * e - 

. t » i • 
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youcfa campt will be opened in 
^ other aSrrtnd areas in 

the State. About 100 studenr« 
would be working in ead: of 
these camps. They wniifd 
be given training in 
digging of GaUla loalnten 

ance, fiisuaid and other aspect*! 
of drou^t relief works. 

The Vicc-CJiajicellorj* of the 
Vniversities in Gujarat als<> had 
a meetii^ recendy with the Chan, 
cellar Shriman Narayan for thit 
purpose. It was decided (hat stah 
and students would be sent out 
to scarcity areas during vacations 
An extensive drive for conectinj- 
surplus foodgrains and icn>5'<' 
would be underuken. The Guj i- 
rat University has planned te 
collect Rupees one lakh the 
relief rvork. the and ot 

Mardi, tO.5 lakh people would 
he wwking on different relief 
works in the State, To solve tlie 
acute shortage of water. 5,000 ol*'* 
wells would be deepened and IJKW 
new ones would be dug and over 
2 5 lakh acres of land would be 
covered under the green fodder 
rultivaticm scheme. 

VISHWA TITVAK KENBRA 

The Internationa] Youth 
Ce&Ue, (Vishwa Yuvak Kendra), 
Mew Delhi ia doing pioneer work 
in the field of oonducdng research 
in matters related to youth and 
youth serrice ^^endesi li abor 
serves as an isformation centre on 
youfh aedvides. The objeedves ol 
the centre are mainly three: (a) 
ttainii^ in youth wrork (b) reaear* 
di and documentation and (c) 
promotion of internationai under* 
Standing. The centre seeks to d^ 
vtdop a cadre ol trained youth 
woken and leaders to supfde. 
sent and strengthen tho eSorU 
youth organizations and de. 
vekopment ggenciei U has sec up 
as Asian Youth PocinBcntation 


Gentle with awfUanef from 
UNESCO. Thoe is a boeUil atta* 
died to the centre wbeie boatd 
and lodgis^ facilities are availa. 
ble to young people coming (o the 
cafutal from other parts of the 
countn and foreign countries. 
Besides, there is a library s|)ecial. 
]\ tist'ful to vouth workers and a 
large conference ball. 

in furtherance of its objectives, 
the centre provides training* cour. 
ses. workshops and seminars. The 
(raining <ourws arc mainly man 
tu .usivt the ti'ainees in (i) assess^ 
ing the needs and proMeros of 
youth population (2) developing 
suitably need based programmes 
to respond to the needs and proh* 
lems of the youth {Si for acquir. 
ing the necessary skills in modern 
m^bods of youA work. 

The centre is osganizioi^ a three 
months certificate course for 
youth workers from I5ih of .'\(it:l 
»<j ITith of July this year. The pur- 
pose of the course woutd be to 
traiii young men and women as 
youth workers in a varietv of set. 
tings and prograamies in order to 
assist the voluntaxy ymilh orgaiiL 
zations, youth wdfrie institutious^ 
govawmeaul and semt.govem 
mental agencies and to promoie 
the setting up of youth gicmps 
with a view to oiganutu; diflerent 
types of youth programmes. 

This course will be directed to. 
wards:** 

\. developing leadertihvp poten¬ 
tial aiid the capacity arrl 
asfunupg poiicionv of zm* 
ponsibility in youth and 
youth service organkiiion» 

2. enabling them to acquire 
the ability to understand 
the stnactiue an»'f identify 
the needs U the canim- 
unity to plan suitable pro. 
grammes and to iroplei^t 
than 


fi. impanteg kwmkdge 
mdi tkiU* tetlvtdqt^ 
as will enable them to 
charge ihcir (unciions with 
competence 

4, increasiiig thetr caj.aeity 
to understand and explain 
government poUcicH to the 
youth peo{de and to artti.n* 
late the fe^lngi» seniinientt 
and needs of wung people 
to the government and to 
the public. 

5, helping them to aa|t^ 
ftjlh necessary loi carrying 
out the programme* of spe¬ 
cific yo“* 

6, inculcaring in them a ^cust 
ol dodicarion to v^oik, 
Mxrial awarenew and demo, 
iratic conviaions; and 

7. aeatitig a cadre of 
trained youth workers who 
Have a national vision de. 
veloped throu^ mutnal 
sharir^ of experiences, 

SNDT'S GESTURE 

Students of the Ctollegc Of Edw 
cation of S.N.l>;r. Women’v Uni. 
verstty contribute everyday one 
fistful of (oodgrains for relief to 
students in Poona coining from 
scarcity areaa The foodgrains 
amounting to a bag every week 
is sent to students’ mess as gift. 
Besides, they have collected com. 
ributiom liberally in cash for die 
relief of studenw coming from 
drought areas. 
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Twenty Five Years of University Education 


Tiie most obvious difFarence between our [present 
position in University eduation and what it was be¬ 
fore independence is the vast increase in numbers. 
If a foreign visitor who had been in India before 

1917 were to revisit it now, he will be struck bv the 

/ 

enormous number of schools and colleges spread all 
over the totintry and the vast numbers of young 
people going to them. Here are some figures to illus¬ 
trate what is rommonly referretl to as ‘the explosion 
ill ed mat Ion*. Before 1947 the number of Univer¬ 
sities in India was 20. Today there are 85 Univei- 
siiies with affiliated arts and Sdence Colleges. 

In addition there are 9 institutions deemed to be 
Universities, 5 Indian Institutes of Terhnohjgy, 25 
National laboratories and a few Research Institutes 
all of them established since independence. The 
figures of enrolment are even more sLiggering. Be¬ 
fore independence the number of students imder- 
going hightT education was 180.000. In 1964^5 it was 
1.5 million and today it is over 3 million. It has been 
calculated that there is an enrolment increase of 13 
jicrceni jier annum. 

Til is enormous growth in student population has 
naiurallv been accompanied by a corresponding in¬ 
crease in public expenditure on education. On the 
esc of inilepcndence the total per capita on education 
was Rs. 1.8. By 1965 this figure had risen to 
Rs. 12 per capita. The significance of this be¬ 
comes apparent when we realise that educational ex- 
fienditure ha.s been mucli more rapid than grosvlh in 
national income. Yet it cannot be said that we spend 
as murJi on education as some of the ads'anred 
countries do. The United Slates, I’, S. S, R. and 
Japan spend about twice as much on education as 
we do in pro|jortion to the gross national product. 
Acroiding to the Education Commissiioii. India 
VJCnifs a little more than Rs. 10 per capita cvers’ 
seal III) higher education and research as compared 
with Rs 2.000 in the United States. 

One major consc(|iience of the uncontrolled qiian- 
lame powilt in University education is the .sharp 
decline in academu standards. From this fioini of 
'icw ilie phenomenon is better described as an ‘in- 
ffjiiion’ lather than an ‘explosion.’ As inflation de 
\allies the teal worth of mones, so has it dev¬ 
alued the t|ii:tlii\ of education. Tlie leaMuis for the 
fall in academic standards are well known. Tlie chief 
com|>ouciits of education arc teachers, students and 
pin Sica I facilities. While before independence higher 


education was limited more or less to the elite section 
of society it lias now reached mass proportions. 
Uon^equenily the student population of today is 
more unequal in its composition than used to be the 
case before. While in the past only the scholarly 
minded went up the ladder of education, now higher 
education is the aspiration of almost every school- 
bov irrespective of his native abilities. This has 
hajif^ened because the sections of society which had 
fomierlv been excluded from higher education have 
come to realise that it is only through such education 
that they can raise themselves to a position of equa- 
litv with those who have enjoyed a traditionally pri- 
sileged jxisition. This is a trend which has to be 
welcomed and encouraged as a socially desirable phe¬ 
nomenon. However, it has to be recognised as one 
of the factors which have tended to depress academic 
standards. 

The second contributory factor is the teacher, 
^Vhen Univei sities and Colleges were few the recruit- 
ment of teachers could be highly selective. This was 
further facilitated by the paucitv of other openings 
for the brilliant products of higher education before 
independence. The Indian Gisil Service, the Accounts 
.Servile, and other comparable .All India Services were 
able to absorb onlv a small number of highlv quali-’ 
fieil Inilians since these services were inostlv manned 
b\ British nationals. .Since indc|iendence, however, 
the .All India Services have grown enormously with 
the result that most of the bright products of Uni¬ 
versity education who might Formerly have entered 
the teaching profession are no longer available to it. 
Higher education, therefore, has had to be content 
with the second best and often w'orse. 

Thirdly, the increase in the number of colleges 
has not been accompained by a proportionately high 
rate of investment on the physical facilities necessm-y 
for imparling higher education. Colleges have had 
to admit increasing numbers every' year without a 
coiTes|x>nding increase in the necessary facilities, such 
ns class-rooms, libraries, laboratory space and equip- 
nient, and other amenities like hostels, canteens and 
tran.sport. 

.Shortroinii)«> ilierc have been on the piirelv acade- 
niu side as well. Syllabuses, for example, have tended 
to icma:ii oiii of date and unrelated to modern de- 
velopmcntN and needs. Courses of studies have 
chaiised very little over the years and have failed to 
lake into account the differing abilirles. aptitudes 
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and needs of the mixed quality of the present-day 
student population The situation has been further 
i^'orsened by deplorable methods of teaching and 
even more by an incfBdeiU system if cxaminalioii. 
Mass lecturing notes, dictation and examinations 
which test memorised ‘information in extremely selec¬ 
ted areas of the syllabus have destroyed all incentitt? 
to learning. Students h»i>'e often told me that as our 
present examinations stand it is enough for them to 
sit down and cram answers to selected questions 
just before the examinarlons. They do not find it 
necessarr to apply themselves tonrinuoiislv lo their 
studies over the whole length of the course. 

.Miother major consequence of the qtKintitaiive 
increase in numbers is the wide .spread siudem unrest 
which^ on its uirn has contributed to the dtcliiu* in 
academic standards. The causes of student discontent 
arc to be found in a multiplicity of factoi«t, some of 
which are worldwide but in.inv aie local I'he local 
factors are related to the coiiscxpierucs of uncontrol¬ 
led growth which ha.s been referred to oailier; i e. 
the lack of adetpute phssiul facilities, our of dale 
syUabu.ses, ineffecche tcaclting methods and defe<ii\c 
examination ssstem. Xrnong the Muial f.u.toi> contri¬ 
buting to student protest are political factions, div 
eliminators practices of certain odleges in the matter 
of admission and the frustrations caused bs the 
gloomy prospects of employment. While the local 
educational and social factors are the immediate 
i aases Tor student res'olt, one has to recognise at the 
same time the more fundamental cause of student 
radicalism and activism all-over the world, viz, the 
younger generation in a hurry to create for them¬ 
selves a better world. While disapproving the uglier 
manifestations of student discemtent and their practi¬ 
cal effects one has to admit the idealistic inspiration 
liehind it, 

Are there any remedies by which the ills that afflict 
Vniiersity education can be cured? The Kothari 
Commission in its comprehensive report has sugges¬ 
ted many. These relate to the main components of 
education viz. students, teachers, ss'liabuses. teaching 
methods and physical facilities. As regards students, 
since not all them who now crowd the colleges have 
the aptitude for sdiolarly studies, it has been sugges¬ 
ted that admissions should be selective. This would 
be high!) desirable if it were passible, W'hat wc 
actually ivitness is quite the contrary. Every year 
more and more students seek admission and more 
and more colleges come into existence—junior 
colleges ask to be upgraded, first grade colleges cla¬ 


mour for more and more courses and even put in for 
Post-Graduate ones. U would seem that in the 
persent state of society selective admission is n<K a 
piacticablc solution. As long as there are sections 
of society which suffer from disabilities and the dis- 
rrlininatioii of the past, it will neither be possible 
not even l>e desirable to restrict admission. Such 
rcsiiittion may result in excluding from the fruits 
of ailvancemeiii the less privileged sections of society. 
Pledget! as wc arc to an egalitarian society wc will 
hate to be prepared for more and more of the people 
at the bottom lo push into higher education and 
through it to a higher social status. 

The pressure on higher education can only be 
cased ihtoiigh oihei" means. Manv of om \oung 
fic<q>le now press into Colleges onls beta use they 
have nothing else w'orthwhile to do. If ihcv' had oihet 
useful oiiening** thes' would not be w'asting their lime 
aiitl ilieir paieniH hard earnctl or more often boiro- 
wetl nioncv in o>neges In the last resort the on It 
elfcdive means lor anestinn i!ie flooding of highei 
eihicallon is to bring about i upitllv expandini; 
economv which can generate g.ditful eniploMiient 
for the \oung a.s soon as ihc\ leave school So long 
US such avenues arc not forthcoming it is idle to 
think of lestricied admission to Colleges, 

Hos^ then aic wi to deal svith this mtMure of 
wndelv laning abilities and aptitudes and back- 
grouiufs that are nmv lumped together in om class* 
W'hat is called fot is a diveisihcation ol toot¬ 
ses for \arioiis levels of aliilitv. \t the moment we 

/ 

put all rite students through the same mill as if ilies 
woe coins coming out of a mini. It is lime that we 
ackiumledged iliversities among otir students ,ind 
p-ov'dctl loiirscs tif studies or tiaitiing tvhith isotdtl 
suit their abiliti(*s .md aptitudes .mil make them glow 
each lo the height of his own capaciries One impor- 
i.int irsuli of oui present single and unifium ssll.i* 
htis is that svhile a ccitain propoition of the- student 
}v>putatton is unable to tope with it there is anothei 
smaller group which finds it not challenging enough. 
The existing system of education is a deathly leveller 
which succeeds in keeping down the gifietl lo an 
avetage level while failing in its attempts to pull up 
those below i!te line. As a nation we cannot afford 
to neglect the bright except ,n our peril. It seems lo 
me that one of the urgent tasks of the tiniversitie* 
in the near future is to devise a system of education 
which suits the abilities and needs of the wide diver¬ 
sity of students who seeks higher education. 

Granting that we have better syllabuses and more 
carefully selected students there still remains the 
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teacher—the key ampooent <A education. No 
improvement in education at any level can be achie¬ 
ved except through the teacher. How to ob- 
tain better teachers and how to keep them 
professionally equal to their task must be one 
of the constant concerns of educationists. As it is, we 
are neither careful in the initial recruitment of 
teachers nor have we devised means to ensure their 
continiKHis professional gro\^'tb. There was a time 
when teaching either at the school or at the college 
level was unattractive on account of the low salaries. 
But this cannot be said any longer. On the whole, 
}>rc.seni s^daries and scales of college teachers arc 
fairly comparable with salaries in other spheres of 
public life and it is reasonable to except a better 
quality of entrants, provided the selection criteria 
are fail and intended to serve educational interests 
atul nothing else. It is well-known that other un> 
educational conuderations have been influencing the 
recruitment of teachers. But there is every hope that 
the current crisis in the State will bring about condi- 
tions wliith will ensure that the best students and the 
most qualihed teachers arc available to education. 

Assuming that we have recruited well-qualified 
teacherthere is still the need to continuously keep 
Uiciu up to their tasks by giving them opportunities 
to be abreast of modern developments in their field 
of knowledge as well as in teaching methods. In 
l\S..S.K it is said, every teacher has to undergo a 
rompalsrnv in-ser\'icc training every 5 years and 
unless be docs so he is not eligible for promotion. 
It is to the great nedit of the U.G.C. that it lias 
l)ceii toncerned verv much with teacher improve¬ 
ment and has fo] several vears now, initiated pro- 
gr.tinnics for teacher improvement through its Sum¬ 
mer Institutes in various subjects. One can hope for 
lieiici teaching to result from these efforts. 

-\{>ari from such in-service refresher training there 
is no doubt that college teaching, like high school 
teaching turds professional preparation. It is strange 
(bat while leaclier training has always been consi- 
<!cied essential for a high school teacher it has not 
been thought necessai v for a college teacher. This 
might have been true at a time when the students 
VrTic fe»v* their calibre high and their motivation 
strong. But in present conditions the teacher has to 
lie equipped with all the arts and techiii(|ues,of t.each- 
ttig in order to be successful. As far as is known 
professional training for college teachers has not vet 
lifeii provided 'in any of the Universities, although it 
is one of the recommendations of the Education 


Commission. An exception is the teacher train¬ 
ing course offered at the Central Institute of £ii{^ub 
for college teachers of English. 

1 must now refer to another important diange 
that has over taken University education since inde- 
pendance. This is the change in the medium of 
instruction. Before 1947 English was the sole medium 
of instruction and examination all over the country' 
with one exception. The Osmania University, as is 
well known, had tried Urdu as medium for some 
years and had then given 'it up. However, since inde¬ 
pendence, several Universities especially in the north 
have adopted the regional language as a medium of 
instruction. Every one will agree in principle that 
the mother tongue is the most natural and effective 
medium of instruction. Nevertheless the change has 
tn be made taking into account the practical |Hob- 
lems involved. Where decisions have been taken ig¬ 
noring these problems the policy has come to grief. 
Also to be considered are the present and hiture 
needs of the students and their abilities. Taking all 
such factors into consideraion the wisest course would 
seem to be the provision of multi-media instruction 
in onr Universities, In any case the students should 
have a freedom of choice in accordance with their 
abilities and aspirations. 

In any survey of education during the last 25 
years one necessarily has to refer to what is called 
educated unemployment. Unemployment in this 
countrv of course is not peculiar to the educated 
sections of society. It is e\'en more rampant among 
the less educated people of rural and urban areas. 
However the problem of unemployment among Uni¬ 
versity graduates is a mudi more r^ettable pheno¬ 
menon. It means that the time that the individuals 
have dev'Oted to their University education often up 
to P. G. level, and the money their parents and the 
State have spent on them run to waste. Another 
aspect of this waste is that highly qualified products 
of our Universities aie doing kinds of work which 
are totally unrelated to their education and abilities. 
\s a remedy for this deplorable state of affairs one 
often hear^ about the need fpr job-oriented edu¬ 
cation. But surelv before we can think of job-oriented 
education we have first to spot the jobs themselves — 
but where arc the jobs that now remain unfilled and 
for which trained personnel are required? ^Ve there¬ 
fore come hack to the same conclusion as before that 
unless there is a quick expansion in the national 
cconoinv and a spurt in 'industrial growth, very little 
can be done to relieve the problem of educated un- 
emplovmeni 
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“*irr regrrifuHy turned down \oti) 
nppHration because youWe too 
highly qualified....'* 


UNIVERSITy GOVERNANCE AND lUB 

The i^^ur of univenity gtwrrnanre which 
been analysed in a number of reports tn 
recent years b not receiving the attention if 
dcsenffs, Vnwersity Acts are being re-draftrd 

in diffcicnt States some of which if passed 
into law would make it virtually impossible 
for the universities to discharge their responsi- 
hihtics as imtitutioris in our democratic socie¬ 
ties The Hoard therefore calls upon the 
va*iou\ Gmn*rnmrnts in the country to consult 
academic opinion as organised under the aus^ 
piles of the /r/i, -the I'GC and the WAR 
he fore proceeding iviih the passage of these 
.’Iris, 

ft goes without saying that their arc th 
thrt'r print I pa I bodies (onrerned with highei 
eduiatwn tn the countiy. Tv effeet „ns ihiwg, 
in the stnuture govenuince, patiein of finan 
nng and authority of the unn’^taty am 
pint of the country without effective consuh 
tafnm with the coneemed bodies should ptovr 
drternnrtifal to the growth of highn 
i duration. 


Oassified Advertisement 


UNlVERSirr OF BOOBSEE 
BOOBKEE (llJd 
BEFBESBEB COUBSES 
DEPABTMENT 

The following couxaes are 
scheduled lor aerrlng engineers 
In the year 1073.74:— 

Rural Electrification In Indla^- 

16.7.73 to llfi.73 
Air Conditioning and Refrige. 

ratlOD^-30.7.73 to 25fi.73 
Ultimate Load Design of Strur 
tores—13fi.73 to 8.0.73 
Design of BnhJStatlone and 
Practice—27fi.73 to 22.0.73 
FVnmdiy fiiglneering>^A.78 to 
20fi.73 


Multlatoreyed BuUdinga~.8.10.73 
to 3.11.73 

Erection, OommiaBionlng and 
Maintenance of Hydro and 
Steam Poorer Stations^.ll.7S 
to 1.12.73 

Design of Praseure Vessels and 
Piping—5.11.73 to 1.12.73 

y^nmdatlon for Structures ln< 
eluding 8oU Explorattoii— 

7.1.74 to 2.2.74 

Styitem PiotecstlMi—7.1.74 to 

23.74 

Computer Applications to Eng l 
peering PrcUlems- 43,74 to 

23.74 


Tndustrtsd Drives and their 
Oontr61-43.74 to 30.3.74 

Preetresaed Concrete—1.4.74 to 

27.4.74 

Design of Heat Kxchang ert 

1.4.74 to 27.4.74 

Syntliette Fibres—20.4.74 to 

183.74 

Tunnels and Undeignmnd Es. 
cavatlon—20.4.74 to 183.74 
Fees: Admliiion fee Rs, 100/. 
Tuition fee Ra 300/.. Hostel 
and messing charges Rs. 350/. 
approximately. 

For furtiisr detslls please 
write to the Director. 
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Drought in Maharashtra 


After being present for the 48th Annual Meet* 
ing of the Board held at Kolhapur on 5th and 
6 th February, 1973,1 was asked to go to Poona, 
Ahmcdnagar and Aurangabad with a view to 
visiting some educational institutions therp. 
The purpose of the visit was to study the im¬ 
pact that the severe drought in the State has 
had on the higher educational institutions. A 
brief report appears below 

As you drive from place to place as far as the 
eye can see the arid land is parched, broken 
at several places due to intense heat looking 
almost waste land. Patches of green are rare 
and too far between. Even birds have flown 
away. The only men you set sight on are those 
working at relief camps started by the State 
Government where emaciated humanity can 
he seen crushing stones or carrying sand and 
pebble over their heads to widen a road or, at 
a few places, to build a bridge. It is reported 
that nearly 20 out of the 26 districts of Maha. 
rashtra are facing scarcity, which means that 
nearly 25,000 village.^ with a population of 20 
millions are affected. In some pans of the State 
this is the third continuous year when the rain 
Gods have failed to oblige. As Professor V.M. 
Dandekar, Director of the G<*hale Institute of 
Politics and Economics at Poona observed 
when I met him on the 8th Pebruaiy, “the 
.situation is already terrible.. .and. the worst is 
ret to come”. 

In Aurangabad Division alone nearly 68 
lakhs people have been affected and over 4 
million head of cattle have moved to distant 
Vidarba in search of food and water. This is 
the official estimate- In Sholapur the situation 
is worse still. Almost the entire district is in 
the grip of severe drought for the second 
successive year. In Osmanabad and Bihar nei. 
ther the Kharif nor the Rabi operations could 
be carried out- And in all these places there is 
neither adequate fodder for cattle nor water 
for anyone. 

In several places efforts are being made to 
^ig wells deep enough to strike water. The 


water table itself having gone low» the effoirts 
do not always prove successful. It is reported 
that at one particular village out of 10 or so 
places tried for a well, water could he struck 
at only one place at considerable depth. And 
ultimately the water turned out to be so muddy 
that it was impossible of being put to any 
use. It is in this respect that the (‘worst is yet 
to come”. During summer (May, June) water 
will almost be not available. Even as it is water 
to several villages is moved by tankers and in 
bullock carts. 

How has all this affected higher education in 
the State? The composition of the student 
population provides the answer. In Ahmed- 
nagar, Aurangabad and Kolhapur almost 80 
percent of the student population come from 
rural areas. Over 3/5 of the total student popu¬ 
lation of Marathwada is from Economically 
^Backward Class communities. Economically 
Backward Class means that the total income 
of the household from which these students 
come does not exceed Rs. 100 per month. The 
economic condition in rural Maharashtra there¬ 
fore becomes significant for the educational 
institutions. It can be said that almost all the 
students in the Marathwada and Shlvaji Uni. 
versilies and a large number of students in 
Poona University are affected by the severe 
drought in the districts. Principal M.B. Chitnis 
of Marathawada University in a survey con¬ 
ducted found that 250 out of 680 students of 
the Pre-University class of his college taken up 
for a sur\'ey were breaking metal during the 
October vacations in relief works started by 
the Government This could be true of several 
other college students elsewhere too. When the 
stomach is empty and throat is parched educa 
tion is not uppermost in the mind! 

The universities and colleges have to cany 
on the normal function of teaching and educa* 
tion. That apart they are also called upon to 
lake an intimate interest in the life of the com¬ 
munities they serve. How are the universities 
in Maharashtra doing this in this situatitai of 

crtm? And how has the State Government 
tried to help the universities? 
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\.S,S. of 

Ahmftinaf'rtr College 
br/»v in percofating 
lottk 111 an 
nffrctt'd xnUnfre 


Government Help 

The State Government has notified the uni¬ 
versities that the examination fees to be paid 
by the students coming from the scarcity areas 
are to be waived and the amount will be reim¬ 
bursed to the unh'ersities and colleges by the 
Government. Further, universities and colleges 
have been asked by the State Government to 
accept applications for examinations from stu¬ 
dents who could not send the same in time. 
Acceptance of late applications does cause seve¬ 
ral administrative difficulties but these are 
being cheerfully borne. 

With a.view to helping the students to re. 
turn home early the universities have decided 
to advance the dates of examinations by nearly 
a month. In order that the entire s>'llabus is 
covered, extra classes are held. 

Volfintary Effort 

When I discussed the matter with Principal 
Barnabas of the Ahmednagar College and Prof. 
Hulbe and his collegues in the Centre for 
Studies in Rural Development of the college, I 
discovered what a lot vduntaiy' effort can do 
in situations. The college is running a 

free mess for about 250 of its students who are 
badW Ihtt by scarcity conditions. The mess is 
being fun tor the last 4 to 5. months. (In Mara. 


ihwaila also a similar number of students are 
having free meals in a mess run by the univer. 
siiy.) The students of Ahmednagar College 
mo\'c out into villages nearby for various pro- 
They have dug two community wells and 
with the help of that water they have not only 
gnm n vegetables but have also grown gras.s to 
pro\‘ide fodder for the cattle. They have also 
dug a percolation tank. Another gmup of slu- 
tlcnts from the college have staged tw‘o Mara, 
thi plays, the proceeds t>f which have gone 
for drought relief work. At a central village 
seven mile.s aw'ay from the college. rlinic.K are 
being run for wo days in a week. Six Iota I 
dortors provide medical expertise in these 
clinics and on an average about 150 patients 
attend them evenday. The students help the 
doctors in admmi.strative duties. The college 
has also undertaken feeding programme for 
about 5.000 children belinv the age of G in six 
villages. Parents of these children are atvay 
working at relief campsl 

In Marathwada and Shivaji Universities the 
Principals of the affiliated colleges have been 
requested by the University to <‘ut all cultural 
programmes, gatherings entertainment pro¬ 
grammes etc. and flivert the funds so available 
for mwiing the needs of the drought-hit stu. 

{Omtinved on page 18) 
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Experiments in Initiative 

T^c Spicer Memorial Coll^, Poona is a difccnt Univmiiy Board, Dr. A.G. Pawar, Vice-Chancellor, 
liutitution in more wsyi than one. Tire most signi' Shivaji Univcraity, made sev^al references to initia- 
ficant is that it is not affiliated to any university taken by the university in the matter of student 

in India, although it was established at Poona in participation. Extracts from his speech are juven 
iM2. belo,^': 


Spread over a campus of 70 acres, the college has 
four-year and five-^-ear programmes, at the successhd 
completion of which the college awards its own 
degrees In keeping with Us philosophy, namely 
“the harmonious development of the physical, the 
mental und spiritual powers", the college has so 
devised its prcjgrainmes that every student has to 
take certain <oiirses in aafts, music, applied arts, 
industrial arts etc. in addition to courses in more 
sicadcmir disciplines. 

*!1u“ (Ic'.'tees offered b\ the college are Bachelor of 
l.ihctal Alts, Bachelor of Dlenicntaiv Education, 
Bachelor of Business Administration, Bachelor of 
Applied Arts (all four year programmes), Bachelor 
of Thcologj' and Bachelor of Secondary Education-. 
fi\e year programmes. 

A unique feature of the college is the involvement 
'if ihc sunUmiN in ns iiinnino E\cr\ student is 
expected to work for a minimum of 5 hours a week 
for ilif college. 

The college has its own press, bakery, metal indus. 
ii\, pimto studio, '.witch assembly, clain’ and poultry 
t.ums cu' In .iII t[jcw students get enough oppnr* 
innii^ to woik. Similarly, the cafeteria of the col. 
U-gc is run In the students except for a couple ot 
profession.lI i^enple who cook the edibles. Also the 
cm lie estate .mtl the buildings are kept clean by the 
'ludents. For tl?c work that students do in all these 
'phetfs liic roMcgr makes imineni on an hourK 
basis 

.Another feature of tliese various vocational depart¬ 
ments IS that these are more or less run as business 
»uuH It is understood that the press is able to 
handle work of .uidi diversifiod oiyjani sat ions in 
Poona ns flic Hindustan Antibiotics factors of Pim- 
pri, fhe Oidiriancc factory vMc. 

riwre are no ‘jK-ons’ in the college. Smoking, 
alc<jlu>] and meat are all taboo in the college es’Cn 
for the faniltv! The President of the college Dr 

y.E. Cherian is proud of all these and his colW. 
lustifiahle pride indeed, 

fn his Wekame Addres, deKvered a( the inaneu- 
Miion of ihe 48(h Annual Meeting of *e Inter. 


"So early asi 1964 we started the Vidyarthi Kolyan 
Mandal ou which there is one student representative 
from each of the Affiliated Colleges in the five dis¬ 
tricts of the Shivaji University area and the students 
started participating in the life of the university in 
a general way. When the student representatives 
attend their meetings they are paid tA. and D.A. 
not so inucti to give them money as to enhance their 
dignity as student participants in the life of tlie 
iiiiitituiion. Tlie very first thing the Vidyarthi 
Kalyan Mandal did was to build a home of their 
owii~a student home, built by the students them, 
selves by their own labour. The engineering collQ^e 
stndcius fwe have two Engineering Colleges affiliat. 
ed 10 the university) made plans of the building 
jml students from colleges in the five districts of 
i!ic miiversiiy aisea came in batches during vacation 
and built tlie home. They dug the foundation, 
made bricks, built walls, laid slabs under the direc. 

! 'Oil .i4wl su|>ervision of the engineering staff and com- 
]>let<!id Uie building of eighteen rooms on the ground 
floor .ind eighteen rooms on the first floor. Even 
the colouring of the walls was done by the students. 
Material ivas sujqslied by the university. At prCient 
fifty M.A, and M.Sc. students svho arc poor but 
(Icserviug, arc provided for, in this home under the 
Earn and Learn Scheme. They work ibr three houn 
a da\ for five days in a sveek on the university farm. 
TIrs also make bricks. We have given them a 
tanteeii and a flour mill and they are managing 
I hem boih profitably. Whenever we have camps, 
nmferciucs or seminars during vacations it is the 
tmlcnis who generally do the catering services and 
do e\eii menial work. By this they earned about 
11 . 000 /. hi die past two leais. and earned about 
’'u‘ Mine amouiu from their sugar-cane crop during 
ih.u jxriod. 

We hale oier 500 men students staying in the 
ho^fel in the iinhersitv premises. There is no rector, 
no uardcii and no contractor. The students run the 

fcis ilu'ou.gh Uieir ohti <ommittee, viz. a Mess 
C.oTimiitee and^a Discipline Committee Two Siiidv- 
rooins which accommodate about 550 students .ire 
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mainly managed by the students thonsclw., 

' So early as 1964 we started OHematioa Gouises 
for college teachers and are cooductii^ one such 
course every year. The high school is still the weak 
link in our educational system and this is mainly 
because of the poor teaching ability <>f the high 
school teacher particularly in subjects like English, 
Mathematics and Science. 1 organized a Conference 
of the Hmd-Masters in the university area and with 
their assistance prepared an intensive course in these 
three subjects and we conducted three months coach- 
ing classes for the higfi school teadicrs. ^Vc have 
instituted single-subject diploma courses in English. 
Mathematics and Science for the benefit of the 
school teachers. We have been holding Conferences 
of the Principals of Affiliated Colleges and so also 
of the Managements of these colleges. 

•With a view to increasing the employment poten¬ 
tial of our graduates, we are conducting a six-week 
course in which not only theoretical instruction i' 
given but practice-teaching is done by taking the 
candidates to different ^oes in the City. Tlie 
course has been so popular that we are running it 

practically continuously. 

. . The scheme of “Adoption of Villages” is in 
existence in the universttv and many .Mfiliated Col. 
leges have adopted villages and are trying to improve 
their conditions. The university has yet another 
scheme which is described as “Taking the Univer¬ 
sity to the people, making them education-minded 
and educating the parent”. Under this scheme Cmm 
Skibirs^ that is. village seminars, arc conducted and 
the Vic&Chancellor has been personally conducting 
these snllage seminars.'* 


(Coritinu^d from page 16) 

dents. The students have also undertaken diff¬ 
erent projects like road construction, digging 
of wells in college premises etc, A few hundred 
cases of .students not belonging to economicallv 
backward class categories for exemption from 
payment of examination fee.s is also under consi¬ 
deration in Marathwada University. And the tea- 
chers of the Shivaji, Poona and Marathwada uni. 
versities have decided to contribute one day’s 
salary per month for drought relief work. The 
Vice-Chancellor of Marathwada University has 
decided to pay 10 percent of his salary as his 
personal contribution for this work. 

Teams of doctors from medical colleges in 
Bombay and Poona are on tour in the districts 
visiting various relief camps to provide medi¬ 


cal aid. The main problem however Is that of 
medical supnlies. Most of the cases of Illness 
are due to malnutrition, which means that 
medical requirements are not merely antibio- 
ties but also vitamins- 

Colleges 

While the universities are doing all they can, 
in the given circumstances, for maintaining 
the teaching and examination schedule and ai 
the same lime in helping the community, it is 
gathpted that in the colleges the situation is 
not all that happy. In some colleges it is under¬ 
stood many of the students affected by drou¬ 
ght have relumed home with a view to being 
of help to their families These .students would 
however return to the coll‘=‘ges for taking the 
examination. 

Conclusion 

In almost eveiv five years a season or two 
of drought in Maharashtra is nothing unusual. 
In the past things could have been different. 
But 25 years after independence not to have 
planneti for avoiding the miseries that accom¬ 
pany a severe drought i.s a sad commentary on 
the capacity of the State Government But per. 
hap.s more important is another fact that deser¬ 
ve.*; much greater attention. There are four 
universities excliisi\elv dev(»ted to agricul¬ 
ture in Maharashtra against only one in 
all the other State.' These agrii-ultural 
universitie.' have a very |>ositi\T role to 
play in this behalf. For example there are 
irrigation projects that have to be dweloped 
and taken up on a priority basis for bringing 
water required for human and cattle consump¬ 
tion. Again there are the farming techniques 
to be adopted in an area where water is more 
or less always scarce Furthermore there is 
^tie problem of con.«ervation of water. What are 
the various projects that require to be taken 
up? The an.swer for this question cannot be 
found by the official,^ in the 5%cretariat at 
Bombay who may not even be technically 
qualified for the purpose. It is more intimately 
the concern of the agricultural university. 
If the situation continues as it is today, the 
finger will increa-singly be pointed to agrlcultu- 
ral universities rather than to the State Govern¬ 
ment. They have therefore to come up almost 
immediately with appropriate plans both short- 
term and long-term, 

Af. S. RAMAMURTHY 
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A tfaKe<lay irarluhop oa All 
India Goordiiiaied ReNsich Pto. 
jbCt on attle was inaugurated at 
Jawaharlal Nehru Rridii Vishwa. 
Vidyalaya on February 12. The 
’worksbf^ was hdd under the 
ausfuces of the Indian Council o{ 
Agiicuhural Research and the 
university. It was attended by 
di&tingutshed scientist from all 
over the country. While address. 
'ing the seminar, the VicnChaii> 
cellor. Dr. C. Thakur, stressed the 
need lo bring about a "while re¬ 
volution*’ to i^ht tlie national 
problem of wide protein gap in 
the predominantly vegetarian 
country. Milk continues to be the 
main source of good quality pro. 
tein. It was paramount to 
improve the quality of cow which 
could give at least two to three 
times more milk than the p r esent 
ones. Dr. Thakur said that the 
upgrading and selective breedii^ 
in the cattle in the past decades 
liaM* not resulted in increase in 
milk production. In view of the 
wide land reform contemplated 
in the country, the need of pro. 
dudfig high milk ytddii^ cow 
has attained special significance 
and a new ^menaion. Mixed 
fanning system i>eing the solution 
umler small land holdings, the 
(anncis demand a cow which is 
productive and economical. Dr. 
Thakur suggested a pianned 
multuiisciplinaiy approach to the 
whole problem. 

WORLD BANK TO ASSIST 
ACaUCULTUBAL 
UNlVEBSmES IN TAMIL 
NADU AND KERALA 

A team of experts from World 
fc expected to arrive in In. 


dia during May and June this year 
to make a detailed survey and to 
collect data for the devdopment 
of agricultural education in 
Tamil Nadu and Kerala. A three, 
man advance team headed by Dr. 
C.T. Ingold, is already m a kin g a 
pretiminary tour of Madras^ 
Coimbatore, Madurai, Trivand. 
rum and Trichur. The quantum 
of assistance would be decided 
after the visit of the officials of 
the World Bank and discussions 
with I.C.A.R. It is expected that 
aid would be sanctioned not only 
for education leseardi and exten. 
sicsi but sufficient tedmiesd assitb 
ance would also be made avail¬ 
able. 

Last year, the World Bank pro¬ 
vided aid under a sitnilar |wo. 
jeci to the extent of $ 12 million 
to Assam Sc Bihar State. 

SEMINAR ON MIGRATION 
PATTERN 

The Department of Anduopo- 
log) of Ranchi University organi- 
/ctl a Seminar under the joint 
auspices of the Indian Anthropo. 
logical Association, Council of 
Sodal and Cultural Research, 
Bihar and Ranchi University .An¬ 
thropological Association on the 
Migration Pattern in South Asia 
with special reference to India. 

Di. Myion W^aiiicr, Pro{@ssor of 
Political Sociology, Massachusset 
Institute of Tedmologs, VS A. 
during ihc course of his address 
outlined the features of popula. 
lion miration from one cultural, 
linguistic region to die anotlier 
and dealt with the various impJi. 
tutioiis involved in the process. 
He confined his talk to the situa¬ 
tion prevailing in Assam and dis. 
cussed the factors responsible for 
attracting people from other regi. 


ons and areas having widely diffi* 
erent cultural background like the 
tribals of CSiotanagpur, Ctuneie 
labourers, Bengalis, Marwaris and 
others. He also analysed the fear 
and tendon which the miration 
generated in indigenous people. 
Dr. Wainer specially emphasised 
that the estkblidtment of new 
economic oppentunides within an 
area does not necessarily benefit 
the local populations. The inabl 
lity of indigenous population tc 
eSectively compete with mutant 
is the result of a oomplex set o 
historical, social, demograjffiic anc 
cultural drcumstances. llie indi 
genous population, espectally tk 
politically articulate and numeri 
cally expanding urban educate 
class sedcing middle dass emplo* 
ment sees its ftilure to adiies 
equality of income as a cona 
quences of political f^ors. ’ll 
indigenous elite, attempts to u 
political instruments for equali 
ing the position of the Aaiame 
but the indigenous leadordiip 
not adverse to fenn ooalitio 
with migrant omunumties 
prepared to sujqsort it in its pe 
deal objectives and in spite 
government polidcs there is 
evidence &at nugrants ht 
ceased to enter Assam pr th 
descendants have began to le; 
the State. 

la view of economic growth 
the State of Assam, according 
Dr. Wainer, there seems to 
three alternatives. Firatly, 
growth in Assam may remain 
with few new employment op 
tunities. Secondly, even w 
there is an increase in emp 
meat opportunities for local 
**®®*®» ^ regional developn 
might bring even like migr 
into the State and thirdly 
rants communities effected by 
fcrential politics retali 
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NElSRtE UNlVEEiaTT 
HONOURS ‘FIRST CITIZEN 
OF WORW 

Jawaharlal Ndiru University 
(onferrcd the honorary degree ot 
Doctor of Laws on Dr. Kurt WaU 
dlieini, UN Secrctari'.General on 
his recent visit to New Delhi. He 
was tlescribed as the first rittren 
oi the w’orld and was praised for 
his selfless services to the cause of 
mankind. Dr. Waldheim, while 
thanking the university for this 
honour said that it was also an 
honour for the United Nations. 
He was hopeful that under the dy¬ 
namic leadership of Mrs. Gandhi, 
vrho happens to be the Chancellor 
of the University as well, India 
will play a crucial role in the solu. 
tion of the problems confronting 
this subcontinent. Mr. Parthas- 
arathi. India's former permanent 
rejn^esentative at United Nations 
and the Vice-Chancellor of the 
university said that Dr. ^Valdhe- 
im had acted without fear or fa. 
vour . with a high sense of 
responsibility. He had dealt with 
intricate issues facing the UN 
with patience, tart and imagi- 
nattOQ. 

Ea>UCAlTONAL SYSTEM . 
DISCUSSED AT KANPUR 
9S!inNAR 

The Indian Institute of Tech, 
nology, Kanpur, organized a two* 
dav seminar on Sdence and Tech- 

4 

nolog)' in collaboraticm with the 
the National Committee f<K 
Science and Tewnology. Mr C. 
Subraiaaiuam, Union Minister for 
industrial Development and 
Scfenoe and Technology, cmphast- 
fei tbl? need for a general culture 
as against the sdentific culture 
of the West. He wanted sdence 
ind technology to be developed 
In such a way that it plays a 
ntsd' role in the identification and 
iohi^oh td n:^ pn^lems. 

io 


Dr. Gunnar Mydtal, the noted 
economiat from Sweden called 
upon the adentists and tedmolo*. 
gists to apply their minds to local 
problems rad conditions. He 
stressed the need for a *'revolu- 
tionary reformations of the edu. 
cational system of the country. He 
complained that the economist 
had ignored and negleaed the 
vita! role of science and techno¬ 
logy, treating it as an extra input 
rather than as an organic part of 
developmental efforts. He cau¬ 
tioned against looking up to west¬ 
ern models for guidance. Thc\ 
attached the importance of thou* 
things which have less im|x>i*t.tnrc 
in India, According to him, theic 
was a ncetl for adfusting the basis 
and appluation of science and 
technology in India considering 
the fart that everything in the 
country was connected with 
poverty. 

He expressed himself against 
sending students abroad foi 
higher education in science and 
teclmologv', because when they' 
come out of these institutions, 
they w'ould be unsuitable for the 
Indian rondittons. But he was in 
favottc of tltc exchange of scient- 
?t higher level. 

Pr»>f. Rais .Ahnuid. Dean. Far. 
ulty of Sdence, Aligarh Muslim 
University presented the report of 
the group discii&sion on education 
.fiiil wienuTir iCNCarch. He thought 
that the p^e^etlt education \v.»s 
anti-deselopmcnt and belonged to 
the colonial and feudal era. He 
tomplainctl that the allocatton ol 
funds for education was made, 
quate. 

NEW STUDENTS CENTRE 
FOR BOMBAY 

Mr. A.N. Namjoshi, State Edu- 
cation Minister laid the founda. 
tion stone of the five lakh rupees 


building for a students' centre at 
Vidyanagart. Bombay Univertity 
campus at KoIc-KalyaUf Santa 
Cruz. 

The building is expected to be 
reatly by June and the mirmal lea' 
Hire would be the partidpation of 
students in this devdopmental 
plan. The Minister urged the uni¬ 
versity to evolve postgraduate* 
diploma courses to meet the in¬ 
creasing needs for trained person¬ 
nel bv local industries 

UNIVERSITY PROBES 
SALEM PROBLEMS 

Dr. S. Rangaswamif Vice.Chan. 
ceiior of Tamil Nadu Agricuttii- 
ral University, ccrewed tlte neerf 
to set up a research st.uion in 
SaicmJlharTnapun region to 
study the cropping pattern of the 
region. The most of the work in 
Tamil Nadu carried so far was 
not useful lor dry tracts. In Salem 
alone there are 60,000 acres of 
hilly land available for vegetable 
cultivation. Dbarampuri, too. had 
its developmental potent ial. The 
.Agricultural ITnivcrsity reccnih 
set up in the State, had special 
role to phv. He also offered help 
for the surves' of paddy and other 
<rop» of the icgion. 

ORDINARY PAPER FOR 
X-RAYS I 

\fr»^iiliti« t«» j lepoit [loMt 
r,S.S.R , a new technique of tin 
trie radhtgrapliv h.as been dr\i‘. 
lopci! hv .Soviet doctors and eiigi' 
neers. An ordinary* paper ran now 
be used for X-ray photograplis. 
whidr can be produced ten tiiue\ 
as fast as before and at a tenth of 
the cost. The image obtained is 
sharp and resembles a drawing 
This ncu' technique would !><• 
locftil in diiiunosing diseases o! 
<ofi ti'iviics. bones, the heart, l«r»p' 
and alimentary canak ' ' 
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JOINT EXCAVATIONS OF 
KAGPUE AND 
litABATHWADA 
UNIVERSITIES 

The excavation work at BhcAar- 
4aii in Aurangabad district has 
iiirow7i some interesting light on 
early history of Deccan. The pro* 
ject is a joint venture of Nagpur 
and Maraihwada Universities. A 
tidt creastire consisting of anti' 
quities and coins of immense ar. 
cliaelogical value have been struck. 
A number of pendants, earstuds, 
carings, day bangles, linger vtng«, 
beads and unique pieces oi 
ivory have been found. Inte¬ 
resting evidence in respect of Ro- 
ni.in antiquities in the furiii of Ru- 
)uan glavs, jioUciy and imitations 
of Roman jntlie) which show 
that flourishing mnlacls weie 
cstabiislied with the Kumaii Lm- 
ptie in the ancient times. Bho- 
kaichrn has been referred to in 
the in<impiions at far off Sanchi 
(in Madhya Pradesh) and seems 
to have a place of imp>ortance 
<lue to its proximity to Paithan 
ancient Pratishthana, capital of 
Satavathaiis, who were the fiist 
emperois of Deccan. 

\ccoiding to Ur. Deo n| Mar.u 
thwada lhii\ersit\. Bhogwardhnna 
was situated on the famous and- 
eril trade route connecting Ujjam 
m the north and Varatishtan in 
the South. But the most unique 
and sensational find w'as a iKniitu 
ful ivory figure of a lady with two 
female attendants. The figure is 
exquidtely carved and is one of 
the finest examyde of the sculp¬ 
tures of human form. Besides, a 
number of beautiful terracottas 
and toys haw also been excavated. 
The universities of Nagpur and 
Marathwada will exliibit the ex- 
cavadons at Bhokardan in a well 
organired rotation. 


POSTGBADUATB 

INNDVATfGNS 

The Academic Coundl of the 
ITniv^ity of Bombay appointed 
a jDommittee to condder the sug¬ 
gestions of the Department of 
Economics regarding the conduct 
of the postgraduate examlnaiions 
particularly in the Faculty of 
.‘\rts. Under the new scheme of 
examination to be implemented 
from the next academic year, in 
place of a written theory paper of 
I Oft minks as at present, there 
would be two examinations: (1) 
an internal aiisessment for 60 
marks, which will be based on 
class assessment, critical review of 
important books, report of field 
work and oral test and (2) writ- 
ten examination of 40 marks on 
the traditional pattern. 

A candidate would be required 
to obtain a minimum 40 percent 
in the internal assessment and 30 
f)ercent in the written examina¬ 
tion. Under the new experimental 
pattern of the M.A. exaxninadon, 
the atienrlance of the post-graduate 
lectures would be optional. U is 
hoped that a convention would be 
establislied under which the wriL 
ten examinatiom will be conduct¬ 
ed as far as possible by the inter¬ 
nal examiners alone. 

The detailed distribution of 
marks in each of the paper pres¬ 
cribed in the M.A. examinations 
for the categmy of internal assess, 
mem is being worked out h\ the 
respective postgraduate depart 
ments and committees for recog- 
in'tion of teachers keeping in ^iew 
the requirements of each subject. 

PUNJABI UNIVERSITV 
PLANS NEW COURSES 

The Syndicate of Punjabi UnL 
Ncrsiiy has decided to provide faci¬ 
lities for research in Space Physio. 
Thcie is also a proposal to instal 
a 24.inch telescope in its Depart. 


ment of Phyucs. The University 
will also introduce courses in 
microbiology, cell biology and 
genetics on imer-disdpUnary' 
basis. The Department of Geo¬ 
graphy has been ungraded <o pro. 
vide adequate facilities for post¬ 
graduate courses in Geography. A 
new area study centre will 1>€ 
started. Neighbouring countries 
in Central Asia would be given 
special emphasis. It is proposed 
to undertake a sodalingiiistic 
survey’ of tillages round the uni¬ 
versity campus with a view to 
drawing up a programme of eradi. 
eating social evils from the rural 
people. 

CSBOCHEMISTRT 

SYMPOSIUM 

The Geology Department of 
Patna Umveirrity held aeven-day 
International Seminar on recent 
researches and applicadons of 
geochemistry in collaboration 
with the Indian National Sdenoe 
Academy, Geological Survey of 
India, National Mineral Devblpp. 
ment Corporation, National 0^ 
physical Research Institute, 
Hindustan Copper limited and 
Indian Geo-Science Association. 

The seminar is finan^' by 
UNESCO kVid' is being ' iielcl in 
India for the first time. The pur. 
pose of the seminar is to evaluate 
the recent researches in the field 
of Geo chemistry. Prof. Ken Suga. 
wara of ^apan inaugurated the 
seminar and eighty scientists 
from various foreign pountrite 
were present. Durii^ its seven 
day session, discussions on the 
application of geochemistry to 
life, geo-chemisoy of rodu 
alteration and latmtizatu^ 
geo-diemical prospecting for hid. 
den dqxisits, prcjC^Man geo¬ 
chronology and general dienuatry 
were hdd. 
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Bo<4c Review 


Krisban Kamar. Besaarcli Lib. 
lafies in Devclopinc Cmintiits. 
Tito PubUshw^ House Pot, Ltd.^ 
I>elhi, 1fl7S. Rs, 50.00 
ThH ii periiapf for (he first 
time dutt an empirical study in 
the field of libraries on such a 
wide canvas has been attempted 
in India. Prof. Kumar presents 
an eKhaustive survey of the siv 
dal sdenoe resemch Hbraries in 
the devdopsi^ countries of In. 
dia, Pakistan (pre3angladesh), 
hfalaysia, Singapore. Indonesia, 
ThaiJand and Taiwan. There 
aie a number of things which 
these countries of South and 
South East Asia diare in com. 
mon. With the singular <xoep> 
tioD of Thailand, all these coun¬ 
tries have only rerently 
independent. They are all cha. 
racterised by multi-racial, multi^ 
lingual and mulei<ufcund tradi¬ 
tion bound societies. There is a 
general la^ of nesouroes and the 
traditioiki of schdardr^ are yet to 
beteihai|L But all the sam# tK fya 
is n definite urge for modemisa- 
U<m of mdal ttiuctures, cultures, 
pcditual Eves and outlocA. It is 
dwse tmaaaaaa features of die 
devdophig eomitries that 
possible a comparative study and 
analysis of die rituatioa. 

.Ihe book is in tm ports. The 
first part deals with sooal « ri****?; 
research libraries in the devdop. 

countries of tlic South and 
South East Asia. It comprises a 
omoparadve and ikiteipreCativc 
survey of library urene of the re- 
gioo in terns of selection and ac- 
i|Uttttion of materials, organisa- 
don of materials and provision of 
icrvkes, library education, role 
of various organisations and as. 
mciaiions, and the researdb and 
university libraries of the coun¬ 


tries under tUidy. Most of toe 
research libraries are unriile lo 
provide adequate ooUeedons and 
services to deal with tiie rising 
demands and Incnasiug number of 
researchen. This is primarily be. 
cause these have developed without 
long range plans and sufier from 
paucity of resources. The hope for 
the future lies in the increasing 
measure of govemraent respome 
whidi has of late been in evict 
cnce. But still the need for ar- 
nmgements for Sharing resources 
like cooperative acquisition, 
mter.librarv loan, union catalo- 
gucs and reprogrsfduc services 
need hatdly be emphasised. An¬ 
other problem that the libraries 
in the region face is the shortage 
of suitably trained personnel. 
Ubrarim trained in the advanced 
countries are not rooted in local 
conditioisiL In this context the 
idea of a rational Ebrary school 
put fortli by Prof. Kumar is sound 
and need be pursued. 

The second part of the book is 
c om p w s ed of die findiimis of a 
User.i* Survey of the Sajuu Hmisc 
Library—Joint library of the 

School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University and 
the Indian Coimdl of World At. 
fairs. It 4s a paceacttii^ case 
study of a premier social sdence 
Ebrary of the country and delve^ 
into every aspect of its function- 
More than anything else, 
value lies in jsroviding a model 
for an objective assessment of th" 
existing institutions which is a 
baar pre-requisite for any pers. 
pective planning. The methodo. 
logy employed is that of a que- 
sionnatre supplemented by per¬ 
sonal disoission with the region- 
denu. The result is a body of 
statistics that proridcs directions 
for further development of rhe lib. 
Tary. 


Chief mecit of the preaeot work 
Eefin the scttistitst^t it aakea 
available for further rmeardi. 
The data is so interwoven tn (he 
texture of the study that it docs 
not sacrifice readal^ity but sub- 
suniiatcs every aigument. Prof. 
Kumar haa indeed succeeded in a 
good measure in achlevii^ his 
objective to present and analyse 
comparative data concerning so¬ 
cial sdenoe research libraries. 

SVTf^nER StSGH 


CLASSIFIED ADS 

nmuN acBooL <Hr MOfu 
DBANBADSMIN 
Kntnnee Rumination, jgyj 

Rotrance RxaminatJon for 
a dmtorio n to the first year 
of the five year Integrated pro- 
gramme tn Mining Bngineez. 
lug, AppUed Oeotogy. Applied 
Oeophyalcs and Petroleum Bn. 
glneerlng for the Seaafon jpTg. 
74 commencing on July 2. IPTS 
win be held on Friday, the 11th 
and Saturday, the tath May 
1918. 

Ukely Examination Oen. 
tres : ■"^Ahmedabad. Bancalora 
Bhopal. Bomhey. dSSa; 
Chandigarh. CuUack. Delhi. 
Dhanbad, Oauhatl, Hyderabad* 
Jaipur. Lueknow, Madraa. Nag 
pur. Patna, Srinagar and Tri. 
vandnun. a few more centres 
are likely to be opened. 

Qualifications Required:—ri> 
For the first year of ttie dUfor. 
cot programmes a pass In the 
Higher Becondary examination 
in Science Stream or in the 
Technlca] Stream ot Pre.Uttlver. 
sify oe Settlor Oembrldge oe Tn. 
dian School TVrtiflrBtr or an 
appioved examination recognla. 
ed as equivalent to these, with 
EnglWx, Phyafes. Chemistry anr 
Mathemaitlcs. 

For direct admission to the 
3rd year the 5 year Integiat. 
ed programme la (a) Applied 
idemogy and (li> Applied Geo. 
physics. 
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Ca n d lite tcB ioB Applied Geo. 
logy prograzxune muet have pas. 
sed the Degree Examlna. 
tlon with Geology, Physics and 
IfivthemalOlcs or Chemlstiy as 
the subjects of the Degree Esa. 
mlnatJoKi. 

Candidates lor the Applied 
Geophysics programme must 
have passed the BBc. Degree 
Examination with Physies, Ma. 
thematics and Geology or Che. 
mlstry (preference to be given 
to first combination) as the sub. 
Jects or Degree Examination 
Ihey must also have passed the 
fa) Higher Secondary (b) pre. 
University <c) Intermediate or 
equivalent examlnatiCHi with 
Mathematics, Physics. Chemls. 
try and English as the subject 
of examination. 

Candidates appearing for the 
qualifying examination, as men. 
tioned above, will also be eligible 
to apply but they should submit 
the necessary evidence of hav. 
ing passed the qualifying exa. 
mlnation by June 30, 1073 

Candidates for direct admis. 
Sion to third year Applied Qeo. 
logy or Applied Oeophyslcs class 

of the b year Integmted pro. 

gramme must make a separate 
application on the prescribed 
form along with mark^sheet of 
all the examinations passed by 
them. When requisitioning an 

application form the condidate 
should specify that he Is seek. 
Ing direct admission to the third 
year programme in Applied 

Geology/Applied Geophysics. 

Age Umlt:—the Five year 
programme Not 
over 21 (34 In the 
case of Scheduled 
caste and Scheduled 
Tribe! as on Octo, 
her. ifiTS. 

For direct admis. 
Sion to the ttilrd 
year programme in 
Applied Geology/ 
Applied Geophysics 
Not over 24 (27 In 
the case of ScheduL 
ed Caste and Scbe. 
doled ’Mbe) as en 
October l. 1978. 


Frescilbed appUeatton form 
and kfemorandum of Informa, 
tlons are obtainable on payment 
of Rs. 3/. (application foim Be. 
1/. idus postage etc. Rs. 2:00) 
by Money Order payable to the 
Registrar, Indian School of 
Mines, Dhanbad, uptb Miarch. 
15, 1973. 

AppUcatbms in the prescribed 
form complete In all respects 
^ould reach the Registrar. In. 
dtan School of Mines, Dhanbad 
(i) by March 31, 1973 for admis. 
Sion to the first year program, 
me and (11) by the June 1973 
for direct admission to the third 
year programme in Applied 
Geology and Applied Oeophy. 
sics. 


GURU NANAK UMVfRSITT 
AMBTISAB 

Advertieeiiient No. 7/73 

Applications are invited for 
the following posts In the PoU. 
tlcal Science Department on the 
prescribed form obtainable from 
the office of the Registrar, Guru 
Nanak University. Amritsar by 
making a written request ac. 
companied by a self.Addressed 
stamped envelope of 23 x 10 
cms. so as to reach thii^ office 
by 26 th March. 1973 alongwlth 
postal order (g) for Rs 7'50 for 
Posts at Sr. No. i to 3 and 
Rs. 5 '. for post at Br. No. 4 
draum in favour of the Regis, 
trar. Guru Nanak University, 
payable at Khalsa College. Post 
Office, Amiitsar., 

Besides allowances admlssL 
ble under the rules, higher 
.«;tarting salary may be given 
depending upon qualifications 
and experteooe. 

1. Reader 1 

Rs, 700-50--t000/5(u.^l250. 

2. Reader (Coordinator) for 
Postgraduate Teaching on 

Ihter.CloUegiate basde at Jul. 
luttdur j 

Rs. 700-50-^1000/50—1250. 

8. Lecturers _2 

Rs. 400-40-000/50-850 


A Research FeUows ^ 

Bs. 300/. fixed per month. 

QUAUnCATIONS: 

For posts at Sr. No. 1 A 2 

1. A first or second class Mao. 
tor’s Degree of an liuUazi 
Unlversdty or equivalent 
qualiftcatton of a foreign 
UnhrerUlty in the subject 
concemied; 

2. Either the degree ot PhJ>. 
or an equivalent researdh 
degree or pubUsbed re- 
search work of a high 
standard; 

3. About 5 years experience 
of teaching MA. classes 
and guidli^ research; and 

4 . Knowledge of Punjabi Un. 
guage will be an addidonal 
qualification; 

For post at Sr. No. 3. 

1. A first or Second class Mas. 
ter's Degree of an Indian 
University or equivalent 
quaTWcatfon otf a foreign 
University In the subject 
concerned; 

2. Ei^er the research degree 
or published research work 
of a good standard; and 

3. Experience of teaching 
postgraduate dasses and 
knowledge of Punjabi lan¬ 
guage. will be an additio. 
nal qualifications; 

For post at Sr. No. 4. 

1. First or high sectmd class 
Master’s Degree in the sab. 
ject with a good academic 
record; 

2. Research experience and 
aptitude for research; 

SPECIALISATION FOR FOOTS 
AT SR. NO. 1 and 8 

PoliUcal Philosophy. TnHtep 

Government a Pcditica; Pub. 

lie Admlnirtratlmi. 

NOTE: 

Hostel facilities are available 
for Researdi Fellows. *nie 
date of receipt of 
Is 3Ut March, 1973. 
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ADVT. 


New Text Books in English from U^.S.R. 

Available in India 


1. INT1M»IICW»T JJATHEMATICS BXW 
engineers, AJ>. Mjrakis, pp. 810. Rs- 
17.U0 (Mir Publishtrs, Moscow) 

This is a textbook on the most important 
aspects of mathematics for engineering facul¬ 
ties and colleges of technology. In his choice 
of material and exposition, the author. Prof. 
Myskis, has been guided by the need to combine 
the demonstration of fundamental mathemati. 
cal ideas with making their application in 
special disciplines as easy as possible. 

A feature of the book is the absence of pedan. 
try and the felicity of treatment of the subject. 
Its main emphasis is on the instuitive ideas 
leading to mathematical concepts and on their 
jjracticul ..rion Prof. Myskis’s b'ok will 

lie found to be of interest by engineering stu¬ 
dents but can also be used with profit for home 
study and self-improvement. 

2. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. V. Kireev pp. 
572, Rs. tl.50 (Mur Publishers. Moscow.) 

The present volume is intended primarily as 
a short course in physical chemistry fm* en. 
gineering students not specialising in chemis¬ 
try, for whom a correct understanding of the 
nature of phenomena is of greater importance 
than a capicity to make formal computations 
of various physico-chemical quantities. It will 
also be found useful by ndln.chemists. engl. 
neers and technicians, and by chemistry tea¬ 
chers of secondary and technical schools. In 
this second edition, old matf-nal h(i< been 
ted and additional material on the properties 
of solids and of gases and crystals at very' high 
temperatures has been introduced. The mate, 
rial relating to the nature of chemical bonds 
in molecules and crystals and the properties 
of water has been slightly revised and a survey 
of the donor.acceptor bond included. Material 
on very low' temperatures fsuper-rondm tivilv. 
and on the experimental study of molecular 
.^structure has been added. 

New designations of certain physical cons¬ 
tant? and methods of recoiding processes have 
been adopted in accordance with the recom- 
mendaiions of the lUPAC, while the new 


\'aiues of physical constants recommended by 
Cohen and Du Mond (1965) have been emp- 
loye<l. 

Prof. Valetin Kireev, D.Sc. (Chem.J holds the 
chair of chemistiy at the Kuibyshev Civil En. 
gineering Institute in Moscow. In addition to 
his varied teaching duties, he devotes a great 
deal of time to research into the theoretical 
applied problems of chemical thermodyna. 
mics and has to his credit over 100 publica¬ 
tions in this field. The results of this work are 
widely applied in industry and in research and 
development Prof. Kireev has been the editor 
• if ..;overal collections of original Russian and 
tr.inslated works in the field of physical che- 
inisiry and chemical thermodynamics. His own 
course of physical chemistry' has been pub- 
lishod m various editions in over 2,50,000 
vopie? and has been translated into Chinese, 
Caech, English. French and other languages 
Prof V Kireev is a member of the scienti. 
fic udvisory council.^ on chemistry and chemical 
thermodynamics of l>oth the i^SSR and the 
RST'^SR Ministries of Higher Education. 

Tic h(‘]d> the title of lloJV'utvd Siicnli-t •»!' 
the U.SFSU and i.> a State Prize wmner 
5. PROBLEMS IN THE THEORY OF FUNC- 
TIOKS OF A COMPLEX VARIABLE, 
L. Volkovysky. G. Lunis and 1 Aramano 
vich, pp. :m, Rs, Iktm (Mir PtiblisherN. 
Moscow*) 

This collection of problems in the theory of 
net ions of a complex variable is mainly in. 
tended foi* students in departments of mathe- 
mechanics and ph.vsics, and for engin- 
f'C’in:' r.iur-^-os with mathematics as an addi- 
subject hut embraces a cycle of prbb. 
falling outside the normal syllabi. Certain 
these ran ser\'e as material for student pro. 
jer'ts a.nd as problems for course seminars. 

The book w'ill also be found useful by per¬ 
sons specialising in the mechanics of conti- 
n'K/U:^ media < hydrodynamics, fhe theory of 
elasticity'! and electrical engineering since it 
<’ontains many problems either on the direct 
r''pliration of the theory' of functions of a comp- 
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lex variable in these subjects or on questions 
that mathematically underlie them (conformal 
transformations, harmonic functions, poten¬ 
tials, integrals, caurhy integrals, etc.). 

For conv'enieiice in use, the table of contents 
occasionally lists, in addition to the titles of 
chapter? and sectors, the main cycles of prob- 
lems included in them (as regards the main 
textbook material). Reference tables needed 
for solving problems are g^ven. Answers are 
provided for all problems set in the book, with 
suggested solutions for the most difficult ones. 

4. SOVIET PLANNING; PRINCIPLES AND 
TECHNIQUES, pp. l«‘b Rs. ().«:» (Progress 
Publishers. Moscow) 

This book has been written by a group of 


scientists associated with the EconiMnic Re¬ 
search Institute of the State Panning Cqpa- 
mittee, USSR Council of Ministers, A.I, Anchi^ 
hkin, R.A. Belousov, A.N. Yefimov, V.N. Kiri¬ 
chenko, P.P. Litvyakov. Y.M, Shvyrkov under 
the general guidance of A. Yefimov and baa 
betn edited by Y, Shvyrkov. 

This book contains the following chapters: 
Planning as a Factor of Economic Growth; 
Economic Substantiation of the Plan; Planning 
Economic Growth Rates; Balance Calculations 
and Methods of Optimising Projections; Plan- 
ning Investments in the Economy; Planning of 
Labour; Economic Instruments of Plan Imple. 
mentation; Organisation of Planning and 
('ontrol of Plan Fulfilment. 


People s Publishing House 
tP) Ltd.. 

Pani Jhansi Road, 

\t'w Delhi-5. 

PPH Bot7k Stall, 

P)0-B. Khetwadi Main Road. 

P,*'ml>av 4. 

• 

People’s Book House, 
Pj'amshah Miuizil, 

Relief Road. 

Mimedabad. 

Mantsha Granlhalaya Ltd., 
Bankim Chatterjee 
Sti^eet, Calcutta. 

National Bof»k Agency (Pi Ltd , 
12. Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
(;!alcutta. 

XCBH (P» Ltd., 

(i 30. Mount Road. 

Madras, Madurai, 

Coimba tore Tiruc hi rap pa 11y 
Thanjaur 

Visalandhra Publishing 
House 

Elum Road. 

Vijayawada. 

A'isalandhra Book Hou.se. 
Sultan Bazar, 

Hyderabad. 


MAIN DISTRIBUTOR S 

People’s Book House, 

Gpp. Patna College, Patna 
People’s Book House 
Hazaribagh Road, Ranchi. 
Xavakamataka Publications, 
Bangalore-S. 

\\:bajuga Granlhalaya, 
Bajrakabati Road, 

(uttack. 

Himachal, Book Centre. 

4, The Mall, Simla. 

Panjiib B(X)k Centre, 

PJ40. Sector 22 B. 

Chandigarh. 

M »gt{7ir.e Centre. 

F-S2. First Floor, 

Ghaffar Market. Karolbagh, 
Xew r)elhi-5. 

Peoples Literary Centre, 
Xawabganj, Delhi. 

Vijay Stores, Station Roa<l. 
Anand. 

\'ijay Stores. 

Relief Road, Ahmedabad. 

Vijay Stores, 

Commissariat Bldg.. 1st Floor, 
231. D. N. Road. Bombay-l. 
Kitab Ghar. 

Chau!*a Rasta. Jaipur. 


Prabhat Book House, 
Tnvandrutn Ernakulam 
Alleppey Calicut 
Cannanore 
Ud^'Ogamandalam 
Quilon. 

Xew Age Book Centre, 

Xear Chowk State Bank of 
India, Cheel Mandi, Amritsar. 

Punjab Book Centre, 

Post Office Road, 

Jullundur. 

Bingsha Shatabdi, 

22 'A. Arabindo Sarani, 
Calculta.5. 

Progressive Book House, 
Shillong Road, Panbazar, 
Gaubati. 

M..Tgnzine Centre. 

Xo 7, S. Vitoba Market. 
Behind Khaleel Bldg., 
Cbickpet. Pangalore.2A. 

Progressive Book Dejiot, 

Motia Park, Sultania Road, 
Bhopal. 

Chetana Book Centre, 

Xew Mai'ket, Hazaratganj, 
Lucknow. 
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We draw your attention to the publication 
of a most signihcant book which fills the 
long felt need of Indian students of physics 


ATOMIC AND NCCLEIAK PHYSICS 

By K. Gopalakrishmn 

Reader in Physics . University of Delhi 

The ground covered is more than required 
for the B.Sc Honours degree in physics 
and includes several topics usually taught 
at the M.Sc. level. Professor Gopala Kri. 
shnan has taught different branches of 
physics to the B.Sc. Honours and M-Sc. 
students for over two decades. 


554 Pafre.> 


Pap^T 


Rx. 35.00 


THR MACMILLAN COMPANY 
OF INDIA LTD. 

2/10 Ansari Road 
DelhiA 


This Month’s Top 
Paperbacks 

1 flirting WITH YOUTH 

Amrita Prttam Rs 3.50 
Depicts life of a few boys and girls 
around a University hostel. 

2 LOVE SCENES FROM 
WORLD FAMOUS NOVELS 

I-<uus R!» 4.50 

A selection of passionate and ramantio 
(.'•'isof'cs from world renowned writers. 

3 SEX AND VIOLENCE 

^ IN LITERATURE AND ARTS 

Suresh Rohlt llluMriited R.s. 3.50 

Cotains some extremely sexy and spicy 
quotations 

^ LIFE THE GREAT ADVENTURE 

Pif'in SiRh Rn 5.50 

Only a few books can change your life. 

Thi.s one will. 

^ PORTRAITS OF GREATNESS 

TJ .Pfmftttr R> 5 Oti 

Profiles of 25 great Indians. Thrilling 

from the beginning to the end. 

^ PERSONAL ACHIEVEMENT 

AUntifi Rhodr\ Rs 4.00 
A guaranteed guide to tj happier and 
more useful life. 


Branches: 

BCHOBAY — MADRAS — CALCUTTA 


STERLING PAPERBACKS 
A Division of 

Sterling Publishers Private 
Limited 

AB/9 Safdarjang Enclave 
New Ddhi 110016 
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TITtB 


USEFUL BOOKS 



Indian Admldtstrative Service Examlnatlan, IMS 
Indian Administrative Service Examination, IMS 
Indian Administrative Service Examination, 1970 

Indian Administrative Service Examination, 1971 

Assistant Grade Examination, 1972 

Clerks* Grade Examination, 1971 

Stenosraphers* Examination, 1971 

StenograpHers' Examination, 1972 

Engineering Services Examination, 1971 

Geologists Examination, 1966 

Indian Forest Service Examination, 1668 

Special Class Railway Apprentices Examinations 
1966,1967 & 1968 

Special Class Railway Apprentleas 
Examination, 1972 


PMCE 

POSTAM^ 

Rs. P. 

Rs. P. ' 

200 

1.99(fneludliio ‘ 
Regn. chargee) 

4 00 ^I^Ckichidlng 
•Neon, chargee) 
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1.45 (including 

200 
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ijg-do- . 

120 


080 

090 
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0 IS 

1 35 

0 so 

1 70 

0 30 

135 

0 SO 

2 75 

1.19 (Including 
Regn. chtrgM) 

' 300 

1.19 (tncluWag 
Regn cbargM) 

170 

016 


Issutd fy ih0 Utifon PuNic Service Commls^on, N«w Dtthl* . 


4va/7ab/e from alt authorfserf soiHng agents* 
FOR CASH SAU* 

KITAB MAHAL 

Janpalh, New Oefhi (Rhone : 312661) 
fiovr. OF INIUA BOOK DEPOT 
8. K. S. Roy Road, Calcutta-1^ 

{Phone : 23>3813) 



FUBLICATtOIIS BRANCH 


NOT£: 


SAU COUNTEIIS IN NEW DELHI n 
i) U0Y06 BHAVAN (Phone: 379089 ' 
ti) MOHAN SINGH MARKET. I.N.A. COLONY 

ih) C.8.R. BUILDING, BAHADUR SHAH 
ZAFAR MARG 


Posts/ C/iarges extra for 
mail orders below As. S 
in Indie, 

Begisiration Charges extra 
for maf/ orders 6e/ow Rs, 2 
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TWO OUTSTANDING JOURNALS FROM VIKAS 

INTERNATIOML STUDIES 

Qaarterfy Journal vf the 
School of IntvrHdtwnal Studies 
Jarrahartal Nehni Vniversity, New Delhi 

The journal contains articles on the various contemporary problems in such fields as 
international politics, international organization, international law and international 
economics, as well as inter'discipHnary area studies, imrtioulatly on Asia and Aftiw; 
surveys of the research done or in progress in these fields; surveys of the source materials 
available in, and relevant to, particular areas of research; notes and mnnoranda 
on tt^ics of current interest; reports on the seminars and conferences held under 
the auspices of the Scltool; annual bibliographies on India's role in world affairs; 
annual digests on India’s practice in the field of Internationa) law; and review articles 
on books of outstanding or exceptional merit. 

Contents of Aptil-Jiine 1973 issue : 

Mohammed Ayoob^The New Political Structure of Pakistan; Anirudl^ Gupta>Kwantc 
Nkrumah ; A Reassessment; K. V. Ke$avan,The Attitude of the Philippines towards 
the Japanese Peace Treaty; Ram Rahul/Major Problems of Modem Central Asia: 
Report of a Seminar; S Bhait, Internalional Problems Concerning the Use of Space: 
V Machwc, Dalip Singh & Kokila Shrimali/India and World Affairs ; An Annual 
Bibliography, 1969; Book Reviews 

Subscription Rates Single Issue : Rs 15—Annual tfonr issues) : Rs 50 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDUN SOGIOLOGV 

NEW SERIES 

Sponsored by the Institute of £fOfic»w/c Orowifu Delhi 

*Tt is clearly one of the premier journals for anyone interested in the ijociology' of 
India.” Pacific Affairs 

**Conli3mt]oii5 in the New Series continues the tradition of providing a variety of 
interesting andchallenpng essays dealings with various aspects of ^ulh Asian Society. 
Jmmal of Asian Studies 

Cautenls of No. VI : 

Hamza A Alavi/Kinshtp in West Punjab Villages; Peter J. Bcriocci/Communiiy Structure 
and Social Rank in Two Villages in Bangladesh; Jean Ellickson'Islamic Bistitytions : 
Perception and Practice in a Village in Bangladesh; Mohamed Mauroov Aspects ot 
Religion, Economy and Society among the Muslims of Ceylon; Marc Gaboricau/ 
Muslims in the Hindu Kingdom of Nepal; T. N. Madan^'^Religious Wcojogy «i a 
nurd Society; The Muslims and Hindus of Kashmir; Copal Krishna/Pieiy and 
Politics in l^ian Islam; Imtiaz Ahmad/For a Sociology of India 

No. VI {1972) isne has jm cogie out Price : 15 (ea^ issue) 



Vileas Riibfcslii n g House Pvt Ltd 

5 DaxyagRiijs Aosvi Road» Delhi-110006 



Fourth Convention of Agricultural 

Universities 


The fourth convention of Indian Agricul^ 
tural Universities was inaugurated by President 
V.V. Oiri on March 21, 1973 at Hissar, The 
convention continued till 24th March. Mr. 
Girl in his address pleaded for a new design for 
rural living where advances in farming and tech¬ 
nology should be utilized for the advancement 
of the interests of the farmers. In a poor country 
like India large portion of the tax payers money 
was being spent on these centres of higher learn¬ 
ing in the hope that their sustained efforts 
would help the people to convert the natural 
wealth into job income and food. 

The convention was attended by over a hundred 
delegates from the fifteen agricultural universities 
in the country. The representatives of the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research and the Union Ministry 
of Agriculture also participated in the delibera¬ 
tions. The convention was regrouped into four 
sections -research and extension, resident instruc¬ 
tion, student aflairs and general administration 
including finances — to enable the participants 
to give more time to the various issues. The 
Union Minister of State for Agriculture, Mr. 
A.P. Shinde addressed the plenary session of 
the association. He called upon the agricultural 
scientists to achieve self-sufficiency in food as 
quickly as possible and urged them to raise the 
agricultural production to the maximum. He 
warned the universities against the production 
of pseudo-scientists and wanted a rapport to be 
established between agricultural universities and 
the state departments of agriculture. 

The convention made some important re¬ 
commendations. Considering the importance of 
providing adequate and timely te^nological 
siq»port and extension cover to small farmers, it 


was suggested that in every agricultural univer¬ 
sity, an institute of agricultural technology, 
training and education be established and 
in every di^rict, an agricultural polytechnic be 
created. These institutes should oflfer short¬ 
term agriculture technology courses to young 
farmers and to those interested in starting 
agro-busincss. The refresher courses for far¬ 
mers, e.vtension workers and teachers could 
also be arranged there. The convention was not 
in favour of the proliferation of agricultural 
graduates and post-graduates. It was recom¬ 
mended that the enrolment programme of 
universities should be linked with the technical 
manpower requirements. The candidate should 
be properly screened through a combination of 
practical and theoretical training and testing for 
a short period of apprenticeship. Those having 
the aptitude for practical farming and the neces¬ 
sary mental and intellectual equipment should 
be enrolled for the degree programmes while 
those lacking intellectual calibre, but having an 
aptitude for practical farming could undergo 
short-term courses in these institutes and become 
middle level technicians. The State governments 
were requested to set apart some land in selected 
areas out of the surplus land for settling the agri¬ 
cultural graduates and animal husbandry practi¬ 
tioners. 

With a view to maintain high standard of 
education, it was suggested that the association 
of agricultural universities be given a statutory 
status on the lines of the Indian Medical Council. 
As in the States, the institutions of national ho¬ 
nours, societies of agriculture, veterinary medi¬ 
cine, animal sciences, basic sciences and humani¬ 
ties could be formed under the auspices of the 
association. These societies could help to eva- 
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tVciidf^nt Oiri «iib the ChaoceilM' VicC'Cuincelh^r at the InMis'jnO ruaciMtn <4 IC.A.l .. Hii»%ar 


luaic ihe ^taRdard of teaching and examination siiics for thorough cii^clu^^tor, before ihvir vicNv'v 
in the member univershies. are ‘^ent to the < cmnil Ciosernmcni. 

It was recommended that ICAR shtuld in- In ^e^pecl to the financing of the universi* 
variabi> assCiS the need for starting a new agn- lies. ii was urged that adequate foundation 
cultural uni\ersit> bv State go\erriment grant should be gi\en to the uni\crsitics 
through u team of expcits. and interest accruing on tins grant should be 

treated as a part of the rcscr\ c fund to be utilized 

To promote healthier relationship between b\ the untNCrsitics in ease orcmcrgcncv. With 
the ICAR and the universities, it was proposed regard to the I C.A.R. grants, it was suggested 
that monthly meetings of the vice* chancellors of that a more rational method should be adopted 
these universities and ICAR., on the pattern of for the release of development grants keeping in 
the University Grants Commission, may be held view factors such as the needs, population, areas 
to discuss matters relating to teaching, research, to be served, performance of the institutions, 
extension and development. It was suggested The convention also suggested various measuresj 
that the visiting I.C.A.R teams to the agricul- for encouraging self-employment of the agricul¬ 
tural univ'Crsities should be more efiectite and be ture graduates, 
authorised to make concrete recommendations 

with regard to the various development require- Mr. A.I.. Fletcher, Vice-Chancellor, Haryana 
ments of the universities at the time of their Agricultural University was elected as the Presi- 
visit It was reconunended that before final de- dent. Dr. M.S. Pawar, Vice-Charioetlor, Mahatma 
cisions arc taken up by the government of Phule ICrinhi Vidyapeeth as the Vice-President and 
India on the report of the National Commission Shri V.R. Mehta, Vice-Chancellor, Gujarat Agrt^ 
on Agricohure, an opportunity be given to the cultural University as the Secretary of the Asso> 
State governments and the a^cultural univer* eiation for 1973*74, 
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Proble 


I I 


8 of Technical Education 

S. K. Dutta 


Technical education in India received a great 
impetus during the Second Great War when India had 
to produce goods for prosecution of the >^ar. After 
India became free, it was realised that the strength of 
our nation-building projects as also the security ol the 
country depended upon the quality ot the tcchnicaljy 
trained personnel. The creation of the AlUIndia 
Council of Technical Education in 1945 and the re¬ 
port of the Manpower Committee in 1947 had far- 
reaching influence on technical education. At the 
time of preparing the Second Five Year Plan, the Plan¬ 
ning Commission appointed the Engineering Per¬ 
sonnel Committee in 1956, which worked out a 
general assessment of shortages of supervisory and 
higher grades of engineering personnel. The Com¬ 
mittee's finding was that the demand for engineer¬ 
ing personnel far c.\ceeded the supply and ji 
estimated the short supply to the extent of 1800 gra¬ 
duates and 8000 diploma-holders. A cunsidcrable 
number of engineering colleges came into existence 
during the ne.xt few years and the existing institutions 
were expanded. The Indian Institutes of Technology 
were established with the object of training of higher 
grade engineers required for the development of the 
country. After a clccadc the position was that 1800 
engineering and technological graduates and 16500 
diploma-holders were produced by the Indian lini- 
versities in 1971. By this time the ominous trend of 
unemployment among engineers became \er>' promi¬ 
nent and the number of uncniploved engineers ro^c 
to many thousands. Our planners, whose task was to 
foresee the needs of industry and to provide the app¬ 
ropriate training programmes on an adequate scale 
and at the required levels, went wrong somewhere. 

What are the main reasons for the unemployment 
of engineers? Firstly, cooperation between industry 
and educational institutions is lacking in our countrv. 
Technical education is not organised to provide to 
industry a product immediately ready to assume 
occupational responsibility. The academic prepara¬ 
tion and the analytical fncuiiies of the Indian students 
are comparable to those in advanced countries but 
they lack industrial practice. In the U.K. a system of 
training of engineers by industries was introduced 
by the Industrial Training Act. A levy of per cent 
of the wage bill is imjjoscd on industry for providing 
training facilities. It is essential that our colleges and 
institutes of technology become much more concerned 
with the needs of industries. As far back as in 19)2 
the Government of India asked Lt. Col de. V. Atkin¬ 
son, the then Principal of Roorkee College and Mr. 
T.S. Dawson, principal of the Victoria Diamond 
Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, to cany out an 


' Sitfracts from the third convocation address of Pupj^ 
. Rigmeerh^ Colfcget Chand^arh delivered hy Dr, Dmuct, KC, 
Kimdcshetra Vtoeershy, 


enquiry to bring technical insulations into closer touch 
and more practical relations with the employers in 
India. They reported that there was no opportunity 
for the employment of high grade engineers whose 
education was mostly of theoretical character. The 
best method o/' training engineers, they advised, was 
by a course at a well-equipped institution followed by 
apprenticeship in industry/w'orks. They further said 
that the education given in the institutes should be 
essentially practical. After more than half a century 
and even after India has become independent, these 
recommendations have yet to be carried out. 

Our system of technical education is top heavy. 
Many graduate engineers do the work which can 
done by technicians. In Western countries more and 
more emphasis is being laid on the training of middle- 
level technicians. Unfortunately in India we do 
not appreciatethc skill of a person unless he has a deg¬ 
ree. On the other hand, it is the general view, parti¬ 
cularly of the industrialists, that our degree holders 
lack practical experience and arc not fit to carry pro¬ 
fessional responsibility. While quantitatively our 
achievements in technical education are not insigni¬ 
ficant. qualitatively they are poor. So a peculiar 
situation has arisen. On the one hand, there is un¬ 
employment of engineers. On the other, it is difiicult 
to get the right person if >ou need an engineer. We 
hear of falling standards in University education. 
If an attempt is made to improve the standard by 
restricting admission to the institutions or by im¬ 
proving the courses resistance comes from various 
quarters, if bold steps are not taken to remove the 
deficiencies of our technical education by constant 
efforts to design or redesign courses to suit the chang¬ 
ing needs of industry' and relating enrolments in 
technical institutions to the manpower needs of the 
country, it will be impossible to meet the needs of in¬ 
dustry and public services and to produce the right 
type of engineers who are needed. 

Engineers, in the past, in this country were largely 
employed by the Government or the public undertak¬ 
ings. Public works, no doubt, have an important 
part to play in creating new jobs. I have already said 
that engineering collets must work in close coopera¬ 
tion with industry. However, now it is recognised 
that a large number of engineers can gainfully employ 
themselves in what may be called selfemployment 
schemes. This would include the development of 
small-scale industries, creation of consultancy bureaus 
and other types of technical services by the graduate 
engineers. Engineering education should Ire similar 
to medical education. For example, a physician dur¬ 
ing his training is associated with actual applica¬ 
tion of his knowledge on patients in a hospital 
which is generally attached to a Medical College. 
This type of training helps him in achieving the le- 
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quired competence and gaming confidence in giving 
j^fessional advice andconduciingprofessiona] piac* 
tice solely by himself. 1 am glad that the Poi^b 
Engineering Colley has recognised the impoitance 
of practical training for under^giaduates so 
that they can establish their own industries. 1 under¬ 
stand that a course on industrial entrepreneurship 
has been organised recently at this College. 

The impact of modem engineering upon the social, 
economic and political fabric of the society in the last 
decade has been profound. Automation has modi¬ 
fied the meaning of work. Aeronautics has transformed 
our conception of time and distance. Military wea¬ 
ponry has altered the nature of international affairs. 
The engineers who are graduating toda) would have 
to face and to work under a still higher (kgiee of tech¬ 
nological development. The> would naturally have 
to face challenges of a higher order, of which their 
predecessors were unaware. For example, in the 
year 2000 A..D. there would be more than six bil¬ 
lion people in the world, double of the present total. 
This tremendous increase in population would have 
far-reaching consequences. 

With impoverished lands whose food supply is 
already depleted, the expected increase in population 
raises the danger of worsening hunger. Major 
efforts arc under wa\ lo cope with this problem. 
Agricultural scientists and technologists have come 
up with man> proposals for increasing the world's 
food suppl). The im|Kict of labour-saving equip¬ 
ment on farming is already clear. In 1880 it tool 
a farmer in the United States 46 hours to plant, 
cultivate and harvest one acre. In I960 it took seven 
hours and by 1965 progressive farmers were doing this 
job in two hours. One way or the other, consider¬ 
able amount of experimenai work is directed at in¬ 
creasing the efficienev with which man can produce 
food on the 3.5 billion acres of earth's surface pre¬ 
sently under cultivation. By 1920 coal was utilised 
to the extent of three-fourth of the total available 
resources for the development of energy. Today oil 
and petroleum products make up about 70 per cent 
or so of the raw fuel used to produce energy' in the 
United States. B> 2000 A.D., nuclear fuels will be 
having a dominating position. Today electricity pro- 
vidcsjust20pcrccntofthe energy' used by the con¬ 
sumer in the developed countries compared with ten 
percent in 1930. It has been estiinated that this pro¬ 
bably will be about 30 per cent by 1980 and about 
40 to 50 per cent by the year 2000 A.D. Most of the 
big new power-stations will be built around nuclear 
reactors. Although supersonic transport has yet to 
fly. advance thinking has already turned towaurds 
hypersonic transport. Supersonic transport or S.S.T. 
would be quite common. Similarly launching of un¬ 
manned probes to study planets or long duration as¬ 
tronaut exploration would become quite frequent. 
These are some indications of adv'ancement in en¬ 
gineering and technology which is expected to take 
^aoe in the developed countries in the near future. 
Already the gap betoeen the technology in the deve¬ 
loped countries and the developing countries is getting 
narrower and narrower. The engineeis of tomorrow 
will have toreq>ond tothese tecbnologica] advances. 


^ .... ^ 

TRAVEL GRANTS TO TBE 
UNITED STATES 

FOR 


(a) higher studies 

(bi post-doctoral research 

VC) visiting lectureship 

Higher Studies 

Persons who have a degree and a post¬ 
graduate degree, have obtained admission 
to an American university for the 1973 
Augusi/Scptember .session for graduate 
study, have finances for tuition and main¬ 
tenance in theU.S.. have permanent job in 
India and have obtained leave for study in 
the U.S. arc eligible to apply. 

Eligible candidates will be called for inter¬ 
view in Delhi on May 10. 1973 

Post-doctoral Research 

Persons who have a Ph. [). degree or equi¬ 
valent published work in the subject con¬ 
cerned and ha\ c a post-diHTtonil fellowship 
sufficient for their expenses hut not exceed¬ 
ing $15,000 per academic year arc eligible 
to apply. 

Visiting Lectureship 

Persons who have the offer of a visiting lec¬ 
tureship carrying emoluments sufficient for 
their expenses in the U.S. but not exceeding 
$15,000 per academic year are eligible to 
apply. 

Applications for short-term visits under 
(b) and (c> will be co.nstdered if the period 
of stay is not less than three months. 

For application forms and other details write 
to VSm, 12 HaUey Road. New Defiit IJOaOl. 
not later than April 16. 1973. 

Last date for receipt of completed applications 
for alt categories is April 30. 1973. 


^ - ^ 
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N. C.E. R.T. PUBUCATIONS 


RESEARCH STUDIES AND MONOGRAPHS. Price 

Conformity and Deviation Among Adolescents^A Socio-psychological Study. 4,SO 
The Role of the Secondary Teacher—^A Sociological Survey 6.55 

Child Development—A Symposium ] 5,00 

Research in Classroom—A Handbook for Teachers .. .. 1^00 

Second National Survey of Secondary Teacher in India 8.90 

Judicial Review and Education: A Study in Trends 1.00 

The Achievement Motive in High School Boys ,. 11 .00 

Second All India Educational Survey .. 24.00 

Papers in The Sociology of Education in India 8.75 

A Study of Integrated Syllabi 1.50 

^ucationallnvestigations in Indian Universities (1939-61) 5,00 

IMucational Wastage and Stagnation in India 1-20 

® Concept of Personality in the Educational Thought of Mahatma Gandhi 25.00 
casurement of Cost Productivity and Efficiency of Education 21.00 

Facets of Indian Education ,, ,. .. .. 6,00 

Curriculum and Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools 4.00 

Sociology of Teaching Profession in India .. 9.10 

Evaluative Criteria for Inspection and Supervision of Secondary Schools 13.25 

School Health Programme in Selected Middle Schools 2.20 

Field Studies in the Sociology of Education-All India Report .. 24.00 

identiii^tion of Educational Problems of the Saora of Orissa 9.10 

Utilization of Financial Assistance to Tribal Students 11 (X) 

Education and National Development-Report of Education Commission 
(1964-66) in four Volumes (Hard Bound) Each Vol. H OO 

.do.(Paper Back) Each Vol. 6.50 

.do.(Omnibus Volume) .. ... 20.00 

JOURNALS. 


School Science: A Quarterly Journal for Students and Teachers of Secondary 
Schools (March, June, Sept.. December). 

Annual Subscription 8.00 Single Copy 2,00 

Indian Educational Review; A Half-Yearly Journal of Educational Research 
Annual Subscription 10.00 Single Copy 6.00 

NIE Journal A Bi-monthly Educational Journal 

Annual Subscription ) Single Copy 1.50 

for Teachers j 6.00 
for others ] $.00 

Enquiries to : 

Basiness Mtfiager, Publication Unit, N.C.E.R.T., 

NIE Campos, Sri Anrobindo Maig, 

NEW DELHI-16 
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[)r Dcr^■dra Lai, lXrecl<ir of P.RX laaosBratlas the 

Coa^N- Traiolas ( cnlrc 

dents and tor e>;ini>natK>n vvork 


TRUST MONEY HELPS UNI- 
VERSm' TO OPEN NEW 
COURSES 

A trust established in 1944 un¬ 
der the chairmanship of late Sar- 
dar Patci has helped the Univer¬ 
sity of Gujarat to set up the faculty 
of business management. The Gu¬ 
jarat University Trust was formed 
to collect funds for the establish¬ 
ment of a residential university 
in Ahmedabad with the help of 
late G.V. Mavalankar, Sheih 
Amritlal Hargovindas and Sheth 
Kasiurbhai Lalbhai. The trust 
collected forty lakhs rupees. A 
major part of this money was 
spent for acquiring 260 acres land 
for constructing the university 
buildings and hostels. The uni¬ 
versity authorities were successful 
in negotiating with the surviving 
trust members for using the ba¬ 
lance of the money for starting 
a computer centre, space techno¬ 
logy centre and a business mana¬ 
gement faculty. The University 
Grants Commission has provided 
funds for the computer centre and 
space technology and this enabled 
the university to allow Rs. lakhs 
for the new faculty of business 
management. The university pro¬ 
poses to start a 2-year degree 
course in the business manage¬ 
ment from the next academic year. 
It is expected that the State Go¬ 
vernment will meet the annual 
recurring expenditure of rupees 
two lakhs. The new course hav 
been designed keeping in view the 
requirements of the region. 

The first batch would consist of 
thirty students selected from gra¬ 
duates of different faculties. A 
regular screening board has been 
appointed for this purpose. The 
courses would be organized on 
the semester system in this faculty. 
Besides, the appointment of a re¬ 
gular faculty, a team of visiting 
professors from the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Management and the Sardar 
Patel institute of Economic and 
Social Research would be invited 
to participate in the working of 
this new department. 

A post-graduate diploma course 
and a short-term course in man¬ 
agement is also being planned 
for the benefit of those who want 
to have a much more specialised 
programme. 


COMPtTlR TRAINING 
CENTRE AT GUJARAT 
tNI\'ERSITY 

With the advancement of know¬ 
ledge and ramtlication of subjects, 
teaching methods and techniques, 
the needs of teachers and students 
for a speedy device like a ccinpU' 
ter to help them in data-coilect- 
mg. data-proccssmg and analysing 
ihetr teaching and research work 
was keenly felt for a long time 
The multi-disciplinary research 
activities developed in the Uni- 
versitv onh further increased the 

p A 

need tor such a facility The Phy¬ 
sical Research Labcialory located 
in Ahmedabad recently acquired 
a new I.B.M. System - - 1360 
model, 44 Computer and this pro¬ 
vided an apportuniiy for the uni¬ 
versity to negotiate with the P.R.L. 
for the acquisition of the I.B.M. 
1620 Computer. After a prolong¬ 
ed discussions with the authori¬ 
ties of P.R.L. and the Electronic 
Commission of the Government 
of India, the university autho¬ 
rities could succeed in getting this 
equipment and establishing a com¬ 
puter centre, the need for which 
had existed for long. The cen¬ 
tre was formerly inaugurated on 
March 14 by Dr. Devendra Lai, 
Director P.R.L. This centre 
will now offer training courses 
in computer propamming and 
would make the facilities available 
to its faculty members and stu- 


of the university Gujarat Uni¬ 
versity would he the first univer¬ 
sity in the Slate to offer such a 
facility. 

ADVANCED (OIRSI. IN 

PUBLIC speakim; 

The Bombay University De¬ 
bating Society for the first lime 
organised an advanced course in 
public speaking. It wa> inau¬ 
gurated by Prof. Namjoshi, Ma- 
hara.shtr>i Minister for Education. 
He emphavised the necessity of 
proper training and development 
for a forceful personality thr¬ 
ough public speaking 1 he subse¬ 
quent scsstonv were devoted to 
c.xteniporc debates, groun dis¬ 
cussions. talks symposia and 
popular lectures. Prof. Jal Daru- 
walta in his talks on 'Group 
Discussion—how lo participate in 
them' counselled the university 
students to keep suspense and 
humour in their discussions and 
speeches. But he cautioned them 
to he precise. The trade union 
leader, Mr. George Fernandes 
spoke on 'elements of political 
speech making'. The art of com- 
pereing was explained in a humo¬ 
rous way by Mr. Amin Soiani, 
who punched his speech with 
numerous Jokes. He advised the 
participants to read, collect and 
catalogue jokes for appropriate 
use during compercing. Dr. R.K. 
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Anandf a leading paediatrician 
of Bombay gave valuable suggest¬ 
ions on 'chairing conventional 
and round-table conferences*. He 
suggested various ‘dos* and 'donts* 
for the Chairman. Prof. A. N. 
Kothare, Dean of Students, Bom¬ 
bay University, spoke on the art 
of preparing a speech*. In his 
enlightening talk. Prof. Kothare 
called upon the youth to develop 
a flair and feeling for words which 
build the bridge of communi¬ 
cation. He analysed the science 
of reading as a source of infor¬ 
mation essential for speech making 
and counselled the participants 
to link gravity, levity and brevity 
in speeches to create an impact 
on the audience. Miss Vimla 
Palil. Assistant Editor. Fcmina, 
conducted a mock press confe¬ 
rence and initiated the students 
into different aspects of handling 
a press conference This was 
followed by an informative talk 
on ‘Radio Speech’ by Shri H.S. 
Dalai of Ail India Radio, Bom¬ 
bay. 

UNIVERSITIES AND 
RESEARCH INSTITUTES 

Mr. J.M. Shelal. Judge, Sup¬ 
reme Court of India, while add¬ 
ressing the convocation of the 
South Gujarat University ob¬ 
served that the universities were 
the laboratories of new thoughts 
and concepts and a centre for re¬ 
search, He deprived the tendenev 
to set up separate autonomous 
institutions for research uncon¬ 
nected with the universities. The 
establishment of such insiiiu- 
tions constituted an admission 
that universities in general were 
incapable of fulflling their func¬ 
tion as laboratories for new ideas 
and research. Such institutions 
deprive the universities of a large 
number of talented persons who 
would ordinarily have serv'ed 
them and brought credit to them 
by tluir work of research and utili¬ 
ty, He pleaded that enough re¬ 
sources should be made available 
to the univ'ersities for strengthen¬ 
ing and supplementing their re¬ 
search capabilities. 

Mr. Shelat said that during the 
last two decades, there has been 
loud damouf for increasing the 
number of universities and col¬ 


leges. As a matter of fact, the 
increase in the higher education 
centres in recent years had been 
phenomenal. The Education 
Ministry’s draft proposal for the 
Fifth Five Year Plan envisage 
the setting up of fifteen more new 
universities. The demand for 
higher education is so consider¬ 
able that some universities have 
become unmanagable with rapid 
rise in the number of students 
they have to absorb. Paradoxically, 
as the number of universities is 
increasing, there is also the pheno¬ 
mena of increasing unrest in cam¬ 
puses and closures of colleges and 
even universities. It is disturbing 
to find that the more the univer¬ 
sities arc set up the more there is 
the clamour against them. The 
reason is that new univeisities are 
set up simply to satisfy demands 
for entrance in a particular re¬ 
gion without first fulfilling the pre¬ 
conditions requisite for a univer¬ 
sity to perform its proxr func¬ 
tions. None of thm is set up 
with a new conception of uni¬ 
versity education to suit the needs 
and demands of the community. 
Often a new' university is set up as 
a concession to a parochial de¬ 
mand. 

Mr. Shelat pointed out that it is 
difficult to say that students should 
not involve themselves into the 
political issues. Students have 
joined in the political fray ever 
since our independence strugle 
and it is too late now to retrace 
but also impossible to expect 
young men and women holding 
back from day-to-day issues agi¬ 
tating the community. The pro¬ 
per remedy is to prevent them 
from being made the pawns of 
others and to instruct them in the 
various implications of such issues, 
SO that if they take up a parti¬ 
cular attitude they do so with full 
understanding and appreciation. 
The basic trouble is the lack of 
faith amongst the students in the 
teacher's ability to teach and in 
the integrity of the system of 
examinations. The teachers are 
considered to be the true and pro¬ 
per examiners on the principle 
that they only can properly assess 
the competence of the examinees. 
Though that principle is under¬ 
standable. its efficacy is being 
doubted since in some places 


the ability to teach is itself 
suspect. Nonetheless, such a 
premise does exists and it does 
no good to anyone concerned with 
universities and their administ¬ 
ration to dismiss it airily. There¬ 
fore, there is no doubt that with 
the rapid expansion of higher edu¬ 
cation and the corresponding 
need of teachers, the temptation 
often is to recruit those who are 
not able to impart knowledge to 
the satisfaction of the taught. 
The feeling then runs high that 
there is no proper cuid pro cuo. 

The demand for vocational 
training and that university edu¬ 
cation must mould itself to cor¬ 
respond to the needs of society is 
valid upto a certain point but the 
utility of such training is often 
exaggerated. What is forgotten 
is that the primary function of a 
university is to provide an at¬ 
mosphere of freedom and of a 
corporate life and an instruction 
which enables a young man or a 
young woman to grow to his or 
her full stature and to under¬ 
stand in the process the dignity 
of human personality. For that 
purpose the university has to set 
up a community which thinks 
and evolves new concepts in place 
of the old which have failed and 
which acts as the conscience of 
the society. 
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BIC».OGlCAL ASPECTS OF 
STUDENT UNREST 

An intenmtioAai study on the 
biological aspects of student un¬ 
rest has been undertaken by the 
International Union of School 
and University Health Medicine 
under the co>sponsorship of the 
World Health Organization and 
UNESCO. The aim of the study 
is to determine v^hether there is 
any correlation between the mea¬ 
surable elements in the type of life 
imposed on students and the un¬ 
rest in university communities. 
If some such correlation exists, it 
would be possible to formulate 
principles to serv e as a basis of 
reforming the concept of univer¬ 
sity life, the way in w'hich it is 
organiz^. and the conditions in 
which university students live. 

That such a study is needed is 
shown by the frequency, extent 
and spread of the crisis now dis¬ 
turbing the universities and w hich 
range from non-violent demonst¬ 
rations to occupation of premises, 
rioting and vandalism. Such crises 
are occurring in many countries, 
whatever their political or socii>- 
economic conditions, their edu¬ 
cational system or their cultural 
characteristics. They are, there¬ 
fore, syiT^toms of a deep and 
^neral unrest whose causes have 
been attributed to political, so¬ 
cial or educational conditions, 
l^ese factors have of course been 
studied in various countries but 
very little has been done, however, 
to determine whether part of this 
violence is not due to factors that 
mi^t be called biological in the 
broad sense of the term, i.e., all 
those psychosomatic aspects of 
the life of the adolescents or 
young adults who make up the 
student body. Whether such bio¬ 
logical factors play a significant 
role is the question which a multi¬ 
disciplinary group, compos^ 
of physicians from the university 
health services, psychologists, 
sociologists and administrators 
are examining. The idea is to 
compare the conditions of life of 
jmesent-da^ students with those 
of other communities of a similar 
age groiq> and with those of stu¬ 
dents of previous generations. 
The available data on biotogical 
changes over the last few de^des 
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shows that the average height of 
young people have hwn continu¬ 
ously increasing and that the onset 
of puberty—with its related psy¬ 
chosomatic changes— is now ear¬ 
lier. These physical developments 
have already had important eco¬ 
nomic and social effects. It is ex¬ 
pected that the research which the 
study will stimulate in the health 
services of the univentties should 
throw a new light on the mental 
health of undergraduates — now 
and in the past and on the serious 
problems of suicide and attemp¬ 
ted suicide in university circles. 
The study is expected to result in 
many gains: first a better insight 
into the conditions of fife of 
which little is known and an 
understanding of requirements 
hitherto vaguely expressed. A sys¬ 
tematic comparison between uni¬ 
versities should provide a picture 
of student communities from the 
biological point of view. 

Among the hypothesis b> the 
promoters of the study there is 
one which it is essential to verify : 
.Are the manifestations of untest 
and the various types of violent 
or escapist behaviour among stu¬ 
dents due to the fact that their 
earlier phvsiologicaf maturity is 
at odds with their dependent 
status and their lack of integration 
with society, which is itself a 
result of the failure of universitv 
structures to adapt to changed 
circumstances? An analysis of the 
student's daily life in the light 
of physiological standards 
may answer this question. And 
a comparison of the data col¬ 
lected in various universities may 
provide a valuable basis for re¬ 
thinking the education process 
and the organization of the cam- 
pus. 

The hypothesis of the study was 
formuiaira by Professor Robert 
Debr'e, who had examined in 
1962 the conditions of life of 
French school children in great 
detail. After considerable deli¬ 
beration and consultation, the 
Coordinating Committee of the 
project has deckled that a small 
number of pilot studies be estab¬ 
lished to test the methods for the 
study and to verify certain hypo¬ 
thesis on which it is based. Four 
universities have bren chosen for 


these pilot studies : Lyon (France) 
Nottingham (United Kingdom), 
Prague (Czechoslovakia) and 
Porto Alegre (Brazil). 

An International Seminar on 
the University Student life will 
be held this year in December in 
Geneva soon after the comple- 
tion of these pilot studies. 


PERSONAL 


1. Dr. M. S. Swaminathan, 
Director - General, I.C.AR. 
has been elected as the 
fellow of the Royal Society 
of London. 

2. Dr. P.S. Lamba has been 
appointed as the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the Udaipur Un*- 
versitv. 

.’t. Mr N. Gopalkrishna has ta¬ 
ken over as the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Punjabrao Krishi Vish- 
wa\id>alaya, Akola. 

4. Mr. Zawar Husain has taken 
over as the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Bihar University. 

5 Mr. Devendra Prasad Singh 
has taken over as the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Bhagalpur 
University. 

6. Mr. J.B. Sandil has taken over 
as the Vice-Chancellor of 
Saurashtra University. 

7. Mr. G.S. Marwaha has been 
appointed Director of the In¬ 
dian School of Mines, Dban- 
bad. 

8. Mr. K.R. Chaudhary has been 
appointed as the Registrar 
of the Kurukshetra University. 

9. Mr. B.N. Jha has been appoin¬ 
ted Registrar of the Mithila 
University. 


sociAt sESPONsmums 

OFVARSniES 

Professor S. Nurul Hasan, 
addressed the convocation of Pan¬ 
jab University this year. He 
emphasised the social responsi¬ 
bilities of the universities at this 
juncture in our history when we 
have resolved to create a secular, 
democratic and socialist society 
and are developing a major pro¬ 
gramme to implement this deci¬ 
sion. For the cultivation of 
these values, there will have to 
be a radical revolution in the 
content of higher education, in 
the extra-curricular activities and 
in the methods of teaching 
and evaluation. The university 
system should not merely contri¬ 
bute to the process of social 
changes throu^ its work and 
ideas, but it must also identify it¬ 
self with the common people. 
For this, it would be essential to 
provide equality of educational 
opportunity to the talented child¬ 
ren from all social strata and es¬ 
pecially from the under-privi¬ 
leged social groups. But unfor¬ 
tunately, this does not happen 
in our system which has strong 
elite base--it recruits its students 
almost exclusively from the upper 
castes or classes and its output 
also becomes an elite because it 
find jobs under Government which 
give It a political advantage, a 
social status and an economic 
security. 

Prof. Hasan also emphasised the 
national and international res¬ 
ponsibilities of universities in his 
address. He was of the opinion 
that universities owe to their stu¬ 
dents, whatever their Held of 
specialisation, to give them a 
tesic understanding into major 
problems facing the country and 
their tentative solution. He 
wanted the university students to 
bo acquainted with the basic 
issues facing the country such as 
secularism, national integration, 
political development, economic 
growth, population control, food 
supply, educational reconstruc¬ 
tion, Improvement of health stan¬ 
dards or defence. He wanted the 
universities to strive to frame 
a deep sense of patrio¬ 
tism and to counteract the 
separatist tendencies of linguismi 


regloiudism or casteism. Uni¬ 
versity student is also a citizen 
of the world. He has, therefore, 
to be made familiar with the 
world outside, and the forces 
which are welding u$ into one- 
world. This mternational under¬ 
standing and outlook is not 
incompatible with a deep sense of 
patriotism for one's own country. 
So the programme which are to 
be develop^ in this aspect must 
harmonise nationalism with an 
international outlook and under¬ 
standing. To promote this is yet 
another important social res¬ 
ponsibility of the university sys¬ 
tem. 

BREAKTHROUGH IN ASSAM 
LANGUAGE DEADLOCK 

A new formula to resolve the 
language deadlock in Assam is 
being worked out. Under this 
formula, it is proposed to have 
Assamese as the medium of ins¬ 
truction in colleges in Brahama- 
putra valley and Bengali in Cach- 
ar district while English would 
he made the additional medium of 
instruction throughout the state. 
U is expected that Dibrugarh Uni¬ 
versity is likely to agree to have 
English as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion in addition to Assamese. 
The Gauhati University has how¬ 
ever alieady adopted English as 
the additional medium of inst¬ 
ruction for the coming ten years. 

It is hoped that once the medium 
of instruction becomes English, 
both Assamese and Bengalis 
would have the option to study 
in English. The tndispensability 
of study of English for technical 
subjects has been realised in all 
quarters. 

COURSE IN TEA SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

A two year postgraduate course 
in Tea lienee and Technology 
has been introduced in the Assam 
Agricultural University. Selection 
to the first batch of six students 
was finalised by a special selection 
board appointed for this purpose. 
The university has designed this 
need based and industry oriented 
advance course after consulting 
experts in the fields of tea hus¬ 


bandry, tea eaginering and tea 
economics and administration. 
The Tea Industry as well as the 
Tea Board and die Tockjai Tea 
Experimental Station have been 
closely associated with the orga- 
nimtion of the f^artment of Tea, 
Science and Technology. Their 
expert advice was utilised in diffe¬ 
rent ways for designing effective 
academic programmes both at the 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels. The needs of the field 
management practitioners were 
given special consideration. The 
Directorate of Technical Educa¬ 
tion of the Government of Assam, 
M/s Stcclworth Pvt. Ltd, and In¬ 
dian Council for Agricultural Re¬ 
search have provided liberal assis¬ 
tance in the form of scholarships. 
In the four-year BSc (Agriculture) 
degree course. Tea, Science and 
Technology has been allowed as a 
special 'elective course* in the last 
two years. The Indian Tea Asso¬ 
ciation, the Tea Association of 
India and the Bagaria Education 
Trust have also offered several 
scholarships for the undergradu¬ 
ate students and twenty seats have 
been earmarked annually for this 
specialised course. Out of this, 
seven seats have ton reserved for 
candidates from Assam and the 
remaining sex'en seats are open for 
other states and candidates com¬ 
ing from abroad. Incidentally 
the first batch of the undergra¬ 
date course included a student 
from Uganda which passed out 
last November. 

KANPUR SEMINAR 

FOCUSSED ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

A seminar on 'twenty five years 
of higher education in India— 
critique & perspectives* was or¬ 
ganised under the auspices of the 
Kanpur University during the 
Convocation week. Shri Bhakt 
Darshan, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Kanpur University, inaugurated 
the seminar. The convenor of the 
seminar was Dr. (Mrs) Hemlata 
Swamp, Principal, Achaiya Na- 
ren^ Deva Mahapalika Mahila 
M^vidyalaya, Kanpur, The 
seminar focuss^ attention on 
ways to improve the standard of 
education, restructuring of syllabi, 
reform of teaching nraods and 
examination system and democra- 
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tisation of uoivenity govcToaiice* 
Prof. Satish Chandrai Vico>Cliair- 
man. University Grants Cont- 
nussion was the chief guest. 
Prof. B.M. Bhatia, Princijial, 
Hindu CoUe^, Delhi, Dr. A,P. 
Mehrotra, Director, Higher Uni¬ 
versity Education U.P., Shri 
Radha Krishan, former Vice- 
Chancellor of Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity and academics from the diffe¬ 
rent colleges of Kanpur Uni¬ 
versity also participated in the de¬ 
liberations of the seminar. 

During the four sessions lasting 
for two days, different aspects 
of higher education were discussed 
in some detail but emphasis was 
laid on implementing the various 
suggestions as early as possible. 
The following topics came up for 
detailed discussion:-- 

1. Review of higher education 
in fndia during the last 
twenty five years. 

2. Reforms in teaching and 
examination system. 

3. Restructuring of syllabi. 

4. Administration of higher 
education. 

Papers were presented by tea¬ 
chers of different Colleges of 
Kanpur Universities and varkuis 
practical suggestions were offered. 
Some of the more important ones 
are given below:— 

(a) Alt questions should be com¬ 
pulsory and only the internal 
choice should be given. 

(b) Some questions should be ob¬ 
jective. AVhere small questions 
cannot be posed, there should 
be small essay type questions, 

(c) The language of the questions 
should be clear and unambigu- 
ons. 

2 Setting of papers should be 
done externally but the evalua- 
tioii should be internal. 

3. Coding system should be in¬ 

troduced immediately at post¬ 
graduates level and should be 
extended later on to under¬ 
graduate level. a 

4. Centr al evaluation should be 
introduced immediately at 
postgraduate level and ^uld 
oe extended to undergraduate 
levd sttbtequ e o tly . 

|2 


5. To avoid manipulatioosi the 
results should be declar^ at 
the earliest possible date. 

6. Frequent examinations of the 
students will eliminate mal¬ 
practices. There should not be 
one examination as at present. 
Semester system should be in¬ 
troduced. 

7. The internal evaluation should 
be introduced. Ratio of internal 
and external evaluation should 
begin with 25-75 and should 
be increased subsequently to 
50-50. 

S. Answer books should be 
evaluated by more than one 
examiner. 

9. Distribution of answer books 
among the examiners should 
almost be equal. 

10. I Vvo-iorc should be intro¬ 
duced. 

11. Instead of marks, grades 
should be given. 

NATIONAL SERVICE 
PROGRAMMES FOR 
LND'ERSITIES 

Professor S. Nurul Hasan, 
Union Minister of Education, 
Social Welfare and Culture, Go¬ 
vernment of India, addressed the 
convocation of Vikram Uni¬ 
versity this year. In his address 
he pleaded with the students to 
strive hard for achieving the na¬ 
tional integration in the country. 
He said that the educated classes 
had a heavy responsibility of 
transforming the existing social 
order which is based on exploi¬ 
tation and gross inequality of 
opportunity and for improving 
the standards of living of the 
masses. The universities have 
an important part to play in 
this process of social transfbrma- 
tion. Similarly the universities 
have a responsibility to build close 
links between the educated classes 
and the masses of the people. 
Universities have to make a 
three-fold effort. The first is to 
focus their research programmes 
on the problems facing t^ coun¬ 
try and especially in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. The second is to de¬ 
velop programme of extension 
education through extra-mural* 
activities of teai^rs and otu- 
denta. The thifd is to develop a 


prt^iainnie of urtioiial oeivice in 
which teachers and students 
should actively participate. These 
programmes could however be 
varied to suit the local lequiie- 
ments and capacities and inte¬ 
rests of the students. Agricul¬ 
tural students, for instance, could 
develop programmes of extension 
servi^s; medical students could 
provide medical services to rural 
areas and the science students 
could develop programmes of 
community science for the rural 
society. 

Prof. Hasan wanted the pro¬ 
gramme of National &rvice to be 
of two types. The first may be a 
prograrnme of one year of ser¬ 
vice to those who have already 
got thetr degree and who will 
work in appropriate fields before 
entering the world of work. The 
second may be a variety of pro¬ 
grammes for university and col¬ 
lege students at the undergra¬ 
duate level. Some of these pro¬ 
grammes like intensive serv'ices 
or local development works, 
could be developed during the 
long summer vacations. Others 
could be undertaken continu¬ 
ously through the year by work¬ 
ing for one or two days m a week. 
Even programmer of individual 
responsibility could be designed 
For instance, students may be re¬ 
quired to make a certain number 
of persons literate before they 
get their degree. 

Prof. Hasan also urged the uni¬ 
versities to evolve a value system 
which should inspire its students 
and provide an active leadership 
in various areas Different value 
systems could be considered and 
several tentative answers could be 
suggested. It depends, for ins¬ 
tance. on the ability of teachers 
and students to keep their sense 
of curiosity alive and alert, to 
solve problems, and to develop 
habits of concentration and sdf* 
study. It required a commitment 
on their part to a relentless pur¬ 
suit of truth, wheresoever it leads, 
without fear or favour. It de¬ 
manded an objectivity of outlook, 
a scientific temper, an over-rid¬ 
ing rationality, and a wtUingneas 
to shift all evidence on its merits 
and to accept any conclusions^ 
however, unpalatable, it may 
throw up. The teacfaeis mid sUt- 


dents M the nntvenity shonld ah- 
soih these values as deeply as 
posvble and shoidd evaluate the 
perfonnance continually on the 
buis of these criteria so that we 
could become worthy of this great 
system. 

PROGRESSIVE FARMERS 
MEET AT PUSA INSTITUTE 

A three-day Rabi Krishi Vigyan 
Mela was organized by Agricul- 
tural Research Institute in March 
this year to highlight the advances 
in research at the Institute in the 
past twenty five years. The crop 
investment technology section of 
the fair highlighted the Institute’s 
contribution towards increasing 
food production especially that 
of wheat. Out of the 400 varieties 
of wheat under trial, 32 varie¬ 
ties were exhibited at the Kisan 
Mela. The chcajKr and easier 
means of propagation of various 
fruits by grafting, stooling and 
epicotyl grafting were also exhi¬ 
bited for the benefit of visitors. 
The famous rose varieties e\'o]ved 
at the Institute—Homi Bhabha, 
Delhi Princess and Kankanji. 
which arc beii^ exported to 
European countries were also on 
display. 

The achievements of the Insti¬ 
tute in the fields of agro-techni¬ 
ques, soil sciences, $e^ testing, 
water utilization and farm machi¬ 
nery were also highlighted. Exhi¬ 
bits were on display which showed 
how the salinity and alkalinity 
problem of' the soil can be tackled 
by simple agronomic practices 
like flushing of salts from the 
surface, leaching of salts, modi¬ 
fications in the methods of culti¬ 
vation and sowing. 

Institute had done commend¬ 
able work in the field of dry 
farming. The newly evolved 
moisture conservation and crop¬ 
raising techniques for dry farm¬ 
ing was explained to farmers in a 
popular way and the various 
varieties of bajaia. jawar, arhar, 
castor and wheat evolved at the 
Institute for cultivation were dis¬ 
played. 

The new cropping methods 
evolved at the Institute for the 
benefit of small fanners were also 
shown. Now the fanners can 
effectively grow these crops on 


the same land if proper means 
suggested by the Institute are 
put into effect. The Crop Pro¬ 
duction Technology Section high¬ 
lighted the various ways avail¬ 
able to the farmers for control¬ 
ling the common crop diseases. 

The mobile van of the mela for 
testing soil and water was very 
popular with the visitors. In the 
afternoon joint meetings of 
scientific workers, farmers and 
extension workers were held and 
the practical problems of the 
farmers were discussed at length. 

HRST ASIAN AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL MUSEUM 

A national agricultural mu¬ 
seum, the first of its kind in Asia, 
would be set up in Delhi soon. 
The project would cost about 
one crorc rupees in the first phase. 
The museum would serve the 
long need of providing a demons¬ 
tration centre to popularise the 
modern agricultural practices. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has 
already approached the Delhi 
Administration for the allotment 
of a proper site. The museum 
would display the latest high 
yielding varieties of various crops, 
new cropping patterns and will give 
demonstration about fisheries and 
fertilizer application and pest 
control meth^s. 

A chain of similar museum will 
be set up in the States also. 

NEW FARMING TECHNIQUES 
EVOLVED AT UDAIPUR 

The University of Udaipur or¬ 
ganised a Kisan Mela recently 
on its campus. About 5000 far¬ 
mers and agricultural officials 
from different parts of the State 
participated in it. The \arious 
activities in the mela included de¬ 
monstration of new crop varieties, 
new farm technologies, crop com¬ 
petitions, pesticides, fertilizers 
and implements, sfKcialist ad¬ 
visory service and soil and water 
testing. 

The university has been devising 
ways to improve the Rajasthan 
agriculture for some time. Re* 
oently it developed new fanning 
techniques for cultivation of crops 
in arid areas. By a special use 
of fertilizers including phosphates 


and controlling weeds with the 
help of new chemicals like terbjat- 
rme, special methods of sowing 
and manuring have been evolved. 
The university has also been suc¬ 
cessful in developing a wilt-re¬ 
sistant variety of Tomato—^‘Udai¬ 
pur 305’ which is not only resis¬ 
tant to heat but suits the climatic 
conditions of the region. 

Farming in famine areas has 
been made easy. The university 
specialists are proposing new far¬ 
ming techniques which will allow 
some new crops like sun-flower 
to grow quickly with the help of 
special fertilizer techniques. Tl^y 
have suggested to farmers to spray 
1.3% urea solution on ‘Karbi* 
to make it palatable and more 
nutritious for animals in famine 
areas. 

COMPUTERS FOR PEST 
CONTROL 

A novel method of pest control 
has been develop^ in the Depart¬ 
ment of Zoology in the University 
of Delhi. The technique is quite 
different from the usual concept 
of’chemical pesticides’ or “preda¬ 
tor technique” in which an army 
of bigger insects arc sent in the 
fields to kill the smaller pests. 
Prof. Kailash Nath Saxena has 
been working on these lines for 
sometime. 

On the basis of the data made 
available from experiments in the 
laboratory, a computer-based 
model has been developed to simu¬ 
late the entire sequence of diffe¬ 
rent behavioural responses which 
vary from time to time in accor¬ 
dance with the different factors 
and result in the success or failure 
of the insects to select one or the 
other food / uviposition / shelter 
site. This simulation model fol¬ 
lows the experimental observ'a- 
tions. 

The above model is then usdd 
for finding out what sensory 
signals can be placed, where and 
when, in order to interupt the 
process of selection of a suitable 
site by the insect and divert it 
towards sites where it may be 
trapped. Actually conducting 
these experiments in the fidd 
would involve enormous la¬ 
bour, time and money. Therefore 
obtaining the above information 
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from the computer would save 
all these and sug^t the most 
appropriate experiments which 
could be tested in the field for 
protection from the insects. 

FORENSIC EXPERTS MEET 
FORENSIC EXPERTS 
AT POONA 

A two-day seminar on **foren- 
sic scientist in the court of law'* 
was held at Poona from March 
5 to assess the medko-le^l 
aspects of the science and its 
allied problems. Nineteen pa¬ 
pers were presented by exfwrts 
from the subjects of fingreprints. 
handwriting, spectroscopy and 
neutron activation analysis. Nu- 
wab All Yavar Jung, Governor 
of Maharashtra, inaugurated the 
Conference which was attended 
by forty delegates from all over 
the country. 

He emphasised the neces.sity 
of providing an unbiased expert 
opinion, which should aim at the 
finality in evidence and detection 
through the utilisation of forensic 
science. The task of the expert 
should be moral and based on 
scientific approach to the prob¬ 
lem and the views of the forensic 
experts should be unassailable 
by the contending party. 

The conference was organized 
by the Indian Academy of Foren¬ 
sic Sciences. Shri B.N. Mullick, 
the Resident of the Academy, 
while welctMning the delegates re¬ 
ferred to the multi-directional ex¬ 
panse of the science. In the mo¬ 
dem days, toxicology, psychiatry, 
finger prints, psycho-legal sciences 
and even the nuclear research 
bad vital part to play in the 
medico-legal work. 

Mr. Mullick said that sometimes 
the views of the forensic experts 
did not receive due respect In the 
court of law but it was equally 
true that more research and im¬ 
provement of techniques were 
required to be practised in foren¬ 
sic science in the country. He 
cited the example of rural areas 
where autopsies were being per¬ 
formed by inexperienced persons. 
^^Overlapping” and its medico¬ 
legal interpretation in fingierprinte, 
the scope for private experts in 
smne branches of foiensic tnedt- 
cine such as handwriiiog were 


some of the othet isms which 
needed detailed examination. 

SUB-STANDARD MEIBCAL 
COLLEGES 

The Ministry of Health is active¬ 
ly considering the ways to curb 
the growth of sub-standard medi¬ 
cal colleges in the country. The 
Central Council of Health at its 
session held in Bhubaneswar 
recently recommended that the 
CentralGovernment should enact 
the necessary legislation to curb 
the mushroom growth of private 
medical colleges. The Central 
Ministry of Health in pursuance 
of this resolution has advised the 
State Governments U> p^s 
resolutions enabling the Parlia¬ 
ment to legislate on this subject. 

It is hoped that as soon as the 
enabling resolutions are received 
through state assemblies, appro¬ 
priate bill would he brought for¬ 
ward in the Lok Sabha. At pre¬ 
sent, there are nine such sub¬ 
standard medical colleges in the 
country, six of them in Bihar and 
one each in Himachal Pradesh, 
Haryana and Uttar Pradesh. 

The notorious system of collect¬ 
ing capitation fees in the garb 
of donations has been utilised b> 
private bodies in indulging in this 
anti-social activity. Since educa¬ 
tion IS a State subject, colleges for 
graduate medical education come 
under the jurisdiction of the State 
legislators and the Centre has 
no effective control. Recently the 
U.P. legislature has taken a posi¬ 
tive step with a view against pri¬ 
vate medical colleges. However 
these piecemeal measures at the 
state level are no answer to the 
real problem till a comprehensive 
legislation is introduced. 

SOENTIFIC COOPERATION 
BETWEEN INDIA AND GDR 

An official fact-finding mission 
from the Federal Republic of 
Germany visited leading scienti¬ 
fic institutes and reseandi labo¬ 
ratories in India recently. The 
mission was headed by l^ofessor 
Dr. A. Boettcher of the Technical 
University of Aachen and included 
six sctentists, nmresentatives of the 
the Federal Ministry of External 
Afbirs, the Federal Ministry of 


Rmuth and Tedmology and 
the Federal MtniBry of Econtmiic 
Cof^peiation. 

The purpose of the visit was 
to explore jointly the possibilities 
of entering into a new phase of 
Indo-German scientific and tech¬ 
nological cooperation, increas¬ 
ing the exchange of infonnation 
and promoting collaboratioD in 
the fields of scientific research and 
the development of new techno¬ 
logies in areas of mutual in¬ 
terest. 

The delegation held discussions 
with representatives of the Go¬ 
vernment of India, especially with 
the Department of Science and 
Technology, the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation and the Council of Scienti¬ 
fic and Industrial Research. 

Both sides stated that it would 
be desirable to strengthen Indo- 
German cooperation in science 
and technology by making suit¬ 
able inter-governmental arrange¬ 
ments as u basis for future activi¬ 
ties in this field. The task wilt 
now he to identify and formulate 
specific projects of interest to both 
sides. For this purpose, German 
Research Institutes, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Federal Ministry of 
Research, fcchnoiogy & Com¬ 
munications, will submit de¬ 
tailed proposals to the Depart¬ 
ment of Science Sl Technology. 
Three broad areas of cooperation 
are envisaged: joint research on 
problems of mutual interest; assis¬ 
tance for the equipment of In¬ 
dian research institutes: exchange 
of information and scientific per¬ 
sonnel. 

Successful projects along these 
lines are already in <wration in 
the fields of Atomic Energy and 
Space Research, an agreement for 
which was signed in October 1971. 
A new project in the field of geo¬ 
physical research ts in prepara¬ 
tion. 

INSTITUTE OF EPIGRAPHY 
FOR MADRAS 

The Tamil Nadu Government is 
proposing to establish an insti¬ 
tute of epigr^y from the next 
academic year. The institute will 
be run by the State Department 
of Aicharalogy. It will select the 
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students each year and provide 
them with intensive training in 
ancient scripts of the State and 
greater India, the mode of copy¬ 
ing epigraphs and re-constructing 
history, art and culture of the 
country with the help of these 
inscriptions. The selected stu¬ 
dents will receive stipend of Rs. 
125. They would be given inst¬ 
ruction in Tamil, Sanskrit and 
other Dravidian languages. A 
diploma would be awarded to 
them at the end of their training. 

Inaugurating the seminar or¬ 
ganized by the State Department 
of Archaeology, Mr.T.P. Meenak- 
shisundaram, former Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Madurai University, said 
that opportunity should be afford¬ 
ed to students to assist in the re¬ 
search for historical records. He 
pointed out that a good number 
of folk songs relating to hero 
stones were current among the 
population which should he tape- 
recorded and published as useful 
and valuable treasurers of folk 
literal lire. 

An exhibinon containing paper 
rubbings of hero stones, ranging 
from the time of the earlvPallavas 
(sixth century AD) to the period 
of the Vijavanagar rulers (six¬ 
teenth ccniur> 1 throwing light on 
the arc, histor) and culture of the 
common man of the time was also 
inaugurated. Fxcellent pieces of 
early Tamil art, figures of heroes 
shown in the animated mo\c- 
ments, fighting their enemies with 
bows and other implements were 
also displayed. 

ACADLMY OF SCIENCKS 

MEETS AT AL1.AHABAD 

Foit> second annual session of 
the National Academy of Scienc¬ 
es was held from March 4 to 6, 
1973 at Allahabad. The con¬ 
ference was attended by the lead¬ 
ing scientists of the couiitr}' and 
was inaugurated by Mr. Akbar 
AH iChan, Governor of Uttar 
Pradesh. Dr. B. R. Saxena, 
Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad 
University, welcoming the dele¬ 
gates said that in the developing 
countries like India, science had 
a special role to play in fighting 
poverty and backwardness, 
.Science has to increase producti¬ 


vity, achieve self-sufficiency and 
also bring about a transforma¬ 
tion in the thinking from ortho¬ 
doxy and resistance to a dynamic 
and progressive outlook. Mr. 
Khan in his inaugural address, 
exhorted the scientists to accept 
the responsibility to implement 
what (hey have planned. The 
development plans should relate 
to all the branches ofeconomv. 
The Government patronage of 
Science had however its own 
limitations. I'hc claim that the 
Government might get scientists 
to contribute to the general wel¬ 
fare and progress of the nation 
must be honoured. This was an 
essential obligation of the scien¬ 
tific community. But this obli¬ 
gation and even financial depen¬ 
dence of Science on the Govern¬ 
ment should not distort the rela¬ 
tionship between scientific com¬ 
munity and the Government. 

Dr. M, L, Dliar, Director, Cen¬ 
tral Drug Research Institulc. 
Lucknow, in his general presi¬ 
dential address said that there 
had been a phenomenal progress 
not onlv in the enrolment in the 
universities and colleges but more 
so in the national expenditure on 
education during recent years. 
We have to make significant de¬ 
parture from the traditional edu¬ 
cational pattern and make it 
purposeful to serve the needs of 
youth. In technical education, 
there should be emphasis parti¬ 
cularly on work experience at 
the college and in (he field. The 
model of medical teaching where 
patient care and treatment occupy 
the major part of a student's 
time, must be applied uni versa Ih 
to all forms of engineering and 
technology so that our engineers 
may develop an ingrained respect 
for' the proverbial ‘dirty hand'. 
For the students of Science, parti¬ 
cularly the postgraduates it must 
be mandatory that the> spend a 
specific part of their learning 
time in the fields. 

The Union Minister for Edu¬ 
cation, Prof. Nurul Hasan, was 
the chief guest of the Academy. 
In his address he called upon the 
scientists to create a ‘scientific 
temper* in the country for its 
progress and development. He 
said that Science in a country 


could grow to the extent, it was 
deep routed in the culture of 
people, to the extent it influenced 
the thinking of the people and it 
made efforts to solve their prol> 
lems. He informed that his min¬ 
istry was considering a proposal 
to bring out a scientific journal in 
Hindi It would be a digest of 
ihe latest techniques and achieve¬ 
ments in the Science and Techno¬ 
logy for the use of the masses. 

A number of papers were pre¬ 
sented before the Physical and 
Biological Science sections of the 
conference which were presided 
by Dr. R, P. Rastogi of the Uni¬ 
versity of Gorakhpur and Prof. 
K.S. Thind of Panjab University, 
Chandigarh respectively. 


NATURAL HISTORY MU¬ 
SEUM FOR DELHI 

The Depariment of Science and 
Techno]og> has decided to set up 
a museum of natural history in 
Delhi. 

The museum will display a 
composite theme showing * the 
evolution of earth and life in¬ 
cluding the origin of man. The 
Indian fauna and flora would be 
specially emphasized. 

There would be separate panel 
on the fossils of Indian origin. 
The e.xhibits will consists of mo¬ 
dels, stuffed animals, pictures and 
charts. Each natural history sub¬ 
ject like Zoology, Botany, Anthro¬ 
pology and Geology will have a 
separate wing. The work on the 
museum is expected to be comple¬ 
ted during the fifth plan. 


MADRAS TEACHERS DISCUSS 
EXAMINATION REFORMS 

A seminar was recently orga¬ 
nized by the Association of Uni¬ 
versity Teachers in Madras. The 
emphasis was laid on the practical 
asj^ts of examination reform. 
Among the various aspect of 
education reform, the exami¬ 
nation system occupied the 
foremost place. Though the 
main problem has been identified 
and the broad outlines have been 
suggested but the effort required 
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to bring out the required changes 
has not been forlhcoming. Uni¬ 
versities are convinced in princi¬ 
ple about the exceltence of various 
proposals to reform the examina- 
tioiis but are confronted with 
numerous practical difficulties 
when it comes to introducing mea¬ 
sures such us internal assessment 
and the semester s>sicm. The 
present s\$tcm of examination at 
the end of the course encourages 
only selective studv which did not 
require continuous effort on the 
part of studenu. It tested onlv 
the memory and not the higher 
abilities of analysis and originali¬ 
ty. It was at best an approximate 
assessment with tow reliability. 
However, the external examina¬ 
tion could not be abolished alto¬ 
gether cither. Thev ensured uni- 
formitv in assesNment under the 
present pattern of affiliating uni¬ 
versities and were infact indis¬ 
pensable to the certilication pro¬ 
cess. So anv reform that could be 
suggested '•hoiild be confined 
within the franuwork of this 
system and may be supplemen¬ 
ted by the internal a>\essmcni 

The teacherN also noted that 
internal assessment under the 
present system had several obvi¬ 
ous drawbacks, it gave room to 
favouritism and victimisation and 
the students would rather trust 
an external examiner whom they 
did not know than their own tea¬ 
cher. \iso. diflerent colleges 
would try to push un their stu¬ 
dents and it would he difficult to 
ensure uniformity 

As a way out. the educators sug¬ 
gested that the grades awarded in 
the interna) assessment conducted 
by the colleges .should not be agg¬ 
regated With the marks obtained 
in the university examinations. 
The results of the two should be 
shown separately on the final 
certificate. It was for the em¬ 
ployer. and not for the university, 
to decide on the relative weigh- 
tage to be given to the two parts. 
The tutorial system in which each 
teacher personally guided a small 
group of students in their day-to- 
day w'ork w'as advocated to facili¬ 
tate interna) assessment. In the 
postgraduate classes, original dis¬ 
sertations and project work were 
also to be considered. 


The need to re-structuring the 
question paper was stressed by 
all the speakers. The present 
essay type questions with a wide 
choice only encouraged selective 
study. The method could be to 
divide the question papers into 
various sections: one could con¬ 
tain the essay type question of 
the conventional tv pc to examine 
the general comprehension of the 
subject, the other part could con¬ 
sist of shori-objeciives type ques¬ 
tions of the American pattern to 
test the sense of precision and the 
third type could consist of prob¬ 
lems solving questions to test the 
analytical ability. The idea of a 
question bank for the humanities 
was suggested by some teachers 
With regard to the valuation, the 
seminar was of the view that a 
detailed discussions should take 
place between the chief examiner 
and his assistants on the scope of 
the questions To minimise the 
pi>st-cxamination operation of 
students, the universities were 
cautioned to tighten up their pro¬ 
cedures and keep the identity 4>f 
the examiners secret. 

.\ student participant in the 
seminar suggested that the dura¬ 
tion of the course should be made 
more flcvible. The present dura¬ 
tion of the course was a ngtd one 
and some students could compielc 
thc course earlier than others 
while some required a longer time 
He wanted lhai the students 
should be allowed to take the 
examinations at different periods 
as and when they were re^y and 
not at the end of a fixed term 

The Association plans to hold 
another seminar to discuss the 
problems of teacher-student ra¬ 
tio, quality of the textbooks and 
training of examiners in the new 
system which have a close bear¬ 
ing on the examination reform. 


JOB OPPORTUMTIES 
DURING VACAT10.N 

The University of Madras has 
initiated, as an experimental mea¬ 
sure. a small pilot project for 
finding vacation employment for 
students in colleges. With the 
assistance of the University Em¬ 


ployment and Guidance Bureau 
and the Univcr»ity Students In¬ 
formation Bureau. Various in¬ 
dustries in the state have been 
approached to provide adequate 
part-time v acation employment 
for students. There has bMn a 
ready response from the indust¬ 
rial community and it is possible 
to provide job opDortunitics for 
as many as .'25 students this sum¬ 
mer. 

Tlic scheme of ‘earning while 
learning' has been extended to 
Madras Umversitv Library in a 
modified form by providing part- 
time employment to deserving 
p(>or students. The students would 
he able to woik now m the 
library during their leisure hours 
on Sundays and public holidays. 
This scheme vxould he extended to 
faculties subsequently As many 
as "^5 students would be helped 
ii> work for a few hv'uis each day 
and earn This would enable them 
to meet at least a part ol ihcir 
expenses towards their education. 
Besides these scheme'*, the uni¬ 
versity authorities have also app¬ 
roved the sLirling of a few joh- 
onented sourses which would be 
avinluhle to students from the 
tomine acadcniK scsMon’ 

rij Bachelor ivf Siiciivc in Vpp- 
lied Sciences 

tu) B.A iCt>t»pcraiit*n) 

iiii) B \ in South Indian 
Philosophy, Religion and Culture. 

(i\> Master's course in Manage¬ 
ment Sciences 

tv) Uiplonu Course m Accoun¬ 
tancy and laxitlion Law 

ivij Bachelor of Journalism 

tviit Bachelor of Science in 
Medical Lahi>ratory and Tech¬ 
nology 

(viu) Master of Pharmacy 


Railway Voufli Specials 

The RaiiiUty Mmntrv i\ eonsider* 
injp a pmposai to iaue t^era! con- 
cessiohcf tickets to $iwknts artd 
yx/Uthsfor hop foutreys apd alto to 
rup special trains for them. These 
sptcUtl trams wouhi take them 
romd to places of historical impor¬ 
tance and to industrial sectors to 
tnchle them to see the new India. 
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The Essence of the University is the Intellect 


• Selected extracts from Dimbleby Lecture delivered by 
Lord Noe! Annan are reproduced below. Some of his 
remarks have relevance to our universities as well. 


One criticism of unixersities is that they do not 
gear whui they leach to jobs. The argument runs; 
there should be more courses relevant to jobs in the 
City, commerce and government. Whv. it is asked, 
if science and technology in the universities are so 
good, should we as a nation be so bad at exploiting 
our scientiiic inventiveness? Is it because wc have 
too few people expert in marketing, in salesmanship, 
in hnance and. above all, in management? The rea> 
son suggested is that universities despite these skills, 
look down on commerce and preach a naive contempt 
for money-making. 

1 am puzzled by parts oC this argument because 
in financial skills the City of London seems to me 
supreme in Europe and a good number of our best 
students work there. If we arc failing among the na¬ 
tions it is in our ability to manufacture saleable goods. 
But universities ought to take this criticism seriously 
because it has been made on and off ever since the 
1890s. 

I ask myself whether this criticism does not strike 
home in the older places, which attract so many of 
our ablest undergraduates. Vocational education 
there is pretty traditional and not much help to the 
business man. As more students enter universities 
not all wrant to learn the subjects that were famous in 
Oxbridge before the war. As Str Eric Ashby, the 
Master of Clare, puts it: “More does not mean 
worse: but undoubtedly more means different.*' 

There should be changes. Let me give one ins¬ 
tance. The dons who teach classics or history never 
imagine that all their pupils are going to become re¬ 
searchers. But scientists and technologists do—or 
rather their courses contain nothing but the kind of 
work which equips you to research in science. 1 
wonder whether it would not be better if a third of 
the time spent by a student reading science, medicine 
or engineering were spent learning how' to relate it to 
the world of affairs. 

If you want to discuss whether Truman was right 
to drop the atom bomb« you have to learn a good deal 
about politics, history and ethics. If a scientist 
wants to hold forth on pollution, he should have to 
study Solly Zuckerman*$ excellent speeches about 
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science and pollution — excellent because they show 
Just how important it is for a scientist to learn the 
governmental techniques of Whitehall and apply them 
to a subject which is really tough and whose prob¬ 
lems cannot be solved by taring a bleeding heart. 

Yet when politicians say that universities do not 
care whether what they teach relates to jobs, I rub my 
eyes and wonder if they have ever read the prospec¬ 
tuses of our universities. They have always taught 
these vocational subjects. Law, Medicine. Theology, 
were among the first subjects studied there. So to¬ 
day there are dozens of other courses which help 
students enter a profession, even some of the newest, 
such as town and countryside planning. If univer¬ 
sities did not recognize social needs they would de¬ 
serve to be pilloried. 

They do recognize them. 1 could quote over a 
hundred examples of changes in the curriculum to 
meet social needs. Here are a measly three. War¬ 
wick runs a joint course in economics and industry. 
Leeds mixes French and Management studies, and 
has a new centre in textile engineering. Graduates 
from the School of European Studies at Sussex are 
already getting jobs in Brussels. 

The so-called sandwich course is designed for vo¬ 
cational education. The 12 new technological uni¬ 
versities brought it into the university system. A 
student spends so many months in the univei^ity 
and so many in industry and then returns, mixing 
theory with practice. 

All these innovations produced a spin-off in many 
other universities. They too began to change and 
experiment. Leicester, Brunei. Aston, Lancaster, 
Newcastle do certain things far better than London 
or Cambridge for the simple reason that London 
and Cambridge do not do them at all. 

The new places cater for a different kind of stu¬ 
dent and do so admirabtv. 

■ 

That is why 1 fume when the mandarins in White¬ 
hall fail to tell their masters how much universities 
have responded to the needs of society. Too many 
politicians are left believing that universities teach 
w^t was taught when they were students. So the 
imnistiy fudges the statistics, and in answer to par¬ 
liamentary questions, makes it appear that it costs 
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more per student to teach social studies at a univer¬ 
sity than at the polys> whereas the oj^site is the 
case. The political in-hghting in Whitehall is a good 
deal keener than the ossen combat in Westminister. 
The memo is more deadly than the demo. 

There is a difference between education for a \o- 
cation and technical training for a vocation. A uni¬ 
versity can do the first but it cannot teach everything 
to a student: a medical student has to work in a hos¬ 
pital, a law student in chambers or a solicitor's oflice, 
b^ore he can qualify as a doctor or a lawyer. Our 
Civil Service has at last followed France's example 
and set up its own college — thought on different 
lines. And note the French did not expect the skills 
a civil servant needs to be developed in a univer&itv. 
They set up the famous L'Ecole Nationale d'Adminis- 
tration which is a post-university institution. 

Industrialists tell me that students are not educa¬ 
ted in the skills that bring them to the board room. 
I tell industriafists that the> cannot expect us to teach 
them those skills and that in an> case the> keep bright 
young men too long on routine jobs. One indus¬ 
trialist said; "‘We've got one of your eradtiaies and he 
couldn't even write a report in decent English". 
He has a point, w’e do not do nearly enough to teach 
our students to communicate clearly. But 1 am 
bound to say that neither could f when i took mv 
degree. 

Whatever criticism of universities can be made on 
this score the truth is that if Britain is less efficient and 
productive than she should be, the causes lie deep in 
the history, attitudes, ideals. Dreoccupations and so¬ 
cial structure of the past 80 vears. Higher edu¬ 
cation is only a minor cause. But one of the ways 
universities can help is through postgraduate and 
post-experience courses. 

We are saying to government ‘’Don't cut the num¬ 
bers doing one-year postgraduate courses because 
those courses are strictly vocational and. wc think, 
immensely valuable to industry'." 

We are saying "Don't fall for the argument that 
universities ought to have a four-term year so that 
more 18-ycar-olds could be processed through". 

Dons use the so-called vacations as the time not 
only when they research, conduct exams, and leach 
graduate students, but when they put on courses for 
tubers, industrialists, and professional men from 
social workers to policemen. This need to retread 
the tyres of the mind, what the French call education 
pennanente, is as yet in its infancy. 

Dons have made it clear through their Associa¬ 
tion of University Teachers that they expect to get the 
finance to continue the expansion. But they recog¬ 
nize that it would be wrong to expand as fast as we 
did in the last decade and pre-empt funds needed for 
places which specialize in vocational training. 

Sttb-degiee courses w just as important as degree 
work. But sudi es^nsion will end in total confusion 
if the curriculum in polytechnics becomes indistin- 
gtiithable from that of a university, or colleges of 


further education try to do what polytechnics should 
be doing. 

Universities have no right to expect their build¬ 
ings to cost more per square foot than polytechnic 
building. Universities have no right (o better wel¬ 
fare facilities for their staff and students. But it is a 
sheer waste for the polys to offer courses in physics 
and social sciences which are virtually the same as 
those offered in universities. 

Scholarship is not isdom and universities cannot 
save souls. But scholarship is a way of acquiring 
wisdom, and universities are one of the last refuges 
for the contemplative life. For centuries there have 
been institutions (in the middle ages they were called 
the monasteries) which provided a refuge for those 
who practice contempliuion. 

Do not confuse contemplation with idleness. 
Contemnlution for even a few hours a day is the har¬ 
dest kind of work known to me. It demands intense 
setf'discipline and concentration—people such as 
myself slide off into the easier task of vvorking longer 
hours. Without contemplation we will not get the 
really penetrating criticism of men in power, men of 
the world, slick journalist, ircnd-scticrs, and of auiho- 
riiics such as mvself. That is what universities exist 
to provide As far as I am concerned, ihcv certainly 
prov idc It. 

The wisdom which a univcrsii) can give is e.ssen- 
liaily Its wav of life, lU tone of voice. The university 
can onl> deal in one currenev, rc;uon It does not 
exclude pavsion, but the passion, the conviction, is 
born of the dispassionate siiid> which has led vou to 
> our conclusion. 

Some vears ago. trying to say what I ihoughi was 
the eswnce of the imiversiiv. I said it was the intellect. 
That is what universities exist for. Everything else 
is ^ondary Universities should hold up for admi¬ 
ration the intellectual life. The most precious gift 
they have to offer is to live and work among books 
or in laboratories 

A university is dead if it cannot communicate to 
students the struggle--and the disappointment.^ as 
well as the triumphs - to produce out of the chaos 
of human experience a few grains of order won by 
the intellect, inicllectual power is not the only qua¬ 
lity we need in life. Wc i^d imagination, shrewd¬ 
ness, judgment, flair, sagacity, the trustworthiness that 
inspires confidence, the negotiating skill which brings 
about a compromise when both sides seem irreconcil¬ 
able. we need toughness in taking decisions, courage 
to choose the lesser of two evils when the easy way out 
IS to choose neither and allow an even worse to occur 
—these are qualities which people need in politics 
and business. 

Universities cannot impart these qualities. All 
they can do is to keep on experimenting and inno¬ 
vating, they are the one great institution within society 
which stretches the intellect and provokfcs people to 
ask: how with these new discoveries in knowMge can 
we lead a better life? 
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National Seminar on Sports 


Reported by G. S. Sivia 


It goes to the credit of the uni¬ 
versity of Rajasthan in taking^ a 
well-timed decision to organise 
this Seminar immediately after 
the Munich Olympics. In fact, 
the decision was in line with the 
current wave of national thinking 
concerning the situation in the 
field of sports in the country. 
The Seminar, which was held on 
9th, loth and lllh March, 1973, 
had a fairly wide coverage from 
the All India Council of Sports, 
Planning Conunission, Inter- 
University Sj^rts Board, State 
Sports Councils, Directorates of 
Education, Colleges of Physical 
Education and the Neiaji Subash 
Chander National Institute of 
Sports and various universities. 
The National Sports Federation 
were however conspicuous by 
their absence. 

The first day was demoted to 
general discussions, subsequently 
three groups (syndicate) were 
formed to discuss \anous topics. 
The major points of discussions 
centered round the following sub¬ 
jects: 

Setting up of a NationnI Board 
of Physical Education and Sports 

It was pointed out that the most 
important problem was the lack 
of co-ordination at all levels. The 
Seminar noticed that many agen¬ 
cies were operating in the field 
of sports like the National Sports 
Federation, All India Council 
of Sports including the State 
Sports Councils, Neiaji Subash 
Chander National Institute of 
Sports, College of Physical Edu¬ 
cation, Inter-University Sports 
Board, University Grants Com¬ 
mission etc., without acting in co¬ 
ordination with each other. 
So the need for setting up an apex 
orggni 2 ation with functions of 
planning, co-ordination and exe¬ 
cution assumed considerable im¬ 
portance. It was sug^sted that 
an autonomous board on the 
pattern of University Grants 
Commission may be established. 


Facilities 

The Seminar viewed with con¬ 
cern the inadequate physical 
facilities of playing fields in cos¬ 
mopolitan cities. The situation 
worsened further when these 
grounds were used for other pur¬ 
poses. The parks and grounds 
in these cities were also facing a 
severe danger of being taken over 
for constructing offices and other 
buildings. At the same time, the 
existing meagre facilities were not 
being put to the best use. The 
Seminar therefore suggested that 
there should be a national policy 
and appropriate legislation in 
respect of the playing fields. Tak¬ 
ing into consideration the pre¬ 
vailing economic situation in the 
country, construction of multi¬ 
purpose sports complexes was 
suggested. In view of the paucity 
of sports equipment of requisite 
quality, it was strongly felt that 
the Government should encourage 
the setting up of sports industries 
and should regulate the quality 
and price of the sports goods. 

Personnel 

The question of inadequacy 
of qualified personnel, status of 
physical education teachers, ap¬ 
pointment of non-technical per¬ 
sonnel for supervising sports acti¬ 
vities at the university and college 
levels and the teacher student ra¬ 
tio came up for discussion. It 
was suggested that steps be taken 
to tackle these problems urgently. 

Frogramnes 

The analysis of the sports acti¬ 
vities in the universities, colleges 
and schools revealed that there 
was no coordinated and compre¬ 
hensive programme at the na¬ 
tional level 'Which could fit in 
terms of age categories, psycho¬ 
logical ne^s, sex basis, local 
climate and the availability of 
facilities. The imporUmce of 
brood-based prognuiune of physi¬ 


cal education for the student jMpu- 
lation was, therefore, underling. 

In view of the prevailing situation 
a progressive programme of 
physical education and sports 
based on physiological and psy- 
choloical needs was suggested for 
adoption. To implement the 
programme, it was necessary to 
provide physical education as an 
elective subject in schools and 
colleges. * 

Incentives for talented sports¬ 
men 

With the growing importance 
of competitive and commercial 
sports, the modem sport was be¬ 
coming more and more of a 
spttialised subject rather than 
iKing a source of recreation. There 
was no hope of achieving any in¬ 
ternational stature by a sports¬ 
man unless he devoted time and 
energy on a full-time basis. The 
Seminar therefore urged the au¬ 
thorities to properly look ailer 
talented sportsmen and provi^ 
them with enough incentives in 
the form of scholarships, prefer¬ 
ential admissions to professional 
institutions. A provisions for a 
benevolent fund for the benefit of 
sports men was also recommend¬ 
ed and the authorities were ur^d 
to increase the employment 
opportunities for the sportsmen. 

Flaaaces 

The Seminar recommended 
that a National Sports Fund be 
created immediately and money 
» may be collected throi^h various 
sources such as (t) donations from 
industrial concerns (with provision 
for exemption from income-tax) 
(ii) sports lotteries and—charity 
shows (ill) suitable allotments 
out of entertainment tax (iv) speci¬ 
al sports fee from the students 
and (v) adequate grants from 
Central and State Governments. 

If the recommendations of the 
seminar are accepted it will augur 
well for the development of sports 
activities in the country. 
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Resource Proble 


11 


8 of Agricultural Universities 


M. R 

iDtrodoctory 

The population of India has witnessed a rapid rate 
of growth in spite of the intensive measures for 
Family Planning undertaken by the Government for 
the past few years. Tliis is likely to result in a seri¬ 
ous food problem unless simultaneous increases in 
the held of production are achieved. The Agricul¬ 
tural Universities have to play a vital role in this con¬ 
text by providing the much needed guidance and edu¬ 
cation to the farmers in increasing agricultural pro¬ 
duction by newer and better varieties and methods 
being found through research and making this new 
knowledge and technology available through 
trained personnel. 

The Agricultural Universities differ from the pat¬ 
tern and aims of the traditional Universities as the 
former are service-oriented, the main conceptbehind 
establishing them being to integrate A^icultural Edu¬ 
cation, Research and Extension. This concept and 
its successful implementation naturally depend large¬ 
ly on the financial resources made available both at 
State and Central level. 

Resources 

The resources of any Agricultural University for 
successful maintenance and development of its insti- 
tutionsandactivitiesmainlyconsistoRhefoIlowing: 

(i) Direct income derived by the University 
which may broadly cover the following 
items; 

(a) Tuition fees and other fees collected 
from students. 

(b) Sale proceeds of farm produce and 
other miscellaneous receipts. 

(ii) Grants-in-aidfrom the State Government 
(Plan and Non-Plan) 

(iii) Grants-in-aid from the I.C.A.R. 

(iv) Grants-in-aid from Government of India and 
other agencies for special schemes for speci¬ 
fied periods only. 

The direct income derived towards students fees 
etc., are almost of a fixed nature in view of the intake 
capacity being fixed. Further, this is an inelastic 
source as, in the very nature of things, it is not possi¬ 
ble to increase the fees due to va'rious factors and 
the likely consequences any such attempt is likely to 
create. The sale proceeds of farm produce also can¬ 
not be expected to vary much from year to year as the 
fanns are primarily meant for experimental purposes. 
Commercial cultivation undertaken at the farms is 
only marginal and does not contribute to the re- 
soufoes in any substantial manner. 

All the Agricultural Universities in India owe their 
establisfameat to the State and are entirely supported 
by the State funds, especially in so far as maintenaiioe 
of Uiese institutions is concenied. The State Govem- 
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ment provide financial assistance both under‘Non- 
Plan and Plan. 1 may mention here that the Andhra 
Pradesh Agricultural University was established in 
July. 1964 with the transfer in the first instance of the 
Agricultural, Veterinary and Home Science Colleges 
in the State. A grant of Rs. 10.00 lakhs was given for 
setting up the Administnitjve Office of the University, 
while the unspent budget provisions made for the 
Colleges etc. in the State Budget on the date of trans¬ 
fer were transferred to the University for that year 
and rented year after year. Later the Research 
Institutions were tfansferred to the University in 
July, 1%6 and May, 1967 with the budget provisions 
of the institutions for these years which are repeated in 
subsequent years. The Government have not pro¬ 
vided any additional grants .so far over the funds 
provided originally impite of the repeated represn- 
tations of the University, resulting in an acute im¬ 
balance between the Non-Plan grants and expendi¬ 
ture of the University. The position with regard to 
other Agricultural Universities is not dissimilar, the 
difierences, if any, being only one of degree. It is, 
therefore, veiy essential that well regulated flow of 
finance is assured by the State for the University so 
as to enable them to undertake careful planning of ex¬ 
penditure with reference to the available resources. 

The following measures on the part of the State 
Government may go a long way in the successful 
financing of this Mgher professional education, re¬ 
search etc. entrusted to Agricultural Universities. 

Noa-Ptan Assistance 

(1) The State Government should fix the Mock 
grant for the University making a practical and rea¬ 
listic assessment of its requirements of funds for the 
efficient management of its institutions, say. for a 
period of five years, w’ith complete freedom to the 
University to regulate the expenditure within the 
grant, without any conditions. Unless such financial 
freedom is forthcoming, academic freedom will 1^ 
come restricted, blocking the way of successful ful¬ 
filment of its objectives. 

(2) A trend increase of 5*;, to 7% be allowed on 
the previous year's grant for normal increase in ex¬ 
penditure. This trend increase is very essential 
towards the expenditure on account of grant of nor¬ 
mal grade increments to staff, increase in the rates 
of wages of labour, and increase in prices of inputs 
etc. 

(3) Matching grants or grants to take over the 
entire liability in respect of I.C.A.R. Education 
schemes during or after specified periods in respect of 
schemes partly or wholly financed by the I.C.A.R. 
should be automatically assured on behalf of the 
State Government. 

(4) Increase in expenditure in respect of increases 
in Pay, Dearness Allowance and other Allowances 
should be automaticany added to the block grant, as 
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and when diese increases become effective on par 
with Government employees of the State. The need 
for this increase is realty more pronoimced in those 
States like Andhra Piadesh where the bulk of the em¬ 
ployees are transfer^d from Government with the 
institutions and it is but fair and reasonable to 
provide these concessions to them at least on par with 
Government employees. It may be added that 
grant of pay scales and rates of Dearness Allowance 
on par with those of Government employees is the 
main factor for throwing the Maintenance Budget 
of the University out of gear. 

(5) Many Colleges, laboratory and library etc., 
buildings are constructed with the financial assis¬ 
tance made available mostly by the l.C.A.R. which 
does not provide any grant for their annual mainte¬ 
nance after completion of such buildings. Their 
maintenance entails considerably high expenditure 
which may have to be provided as a separate grant by 
the State Government. 

(6) Universities arc set-up by the State and they 
should naturally be provided with Foundation grants 
and, in fact, some of the Universities in the Country 
are backed up with such grants, so as to enable them 
to lay a hand on it, even temporarily, in times of 
hnanclal crisis. The foundation grant will serve as a 
cushion till funds are released by the State or I.C.A.R. 
on approved schemes as generally there is a time lag 
in such releases due to procedural bottle-necks. It 
will also be useful as a stand by in case of urgent 
proposals which have to be implemented by the 
University pending the approval of the State or 
l.C.A.R. as the case may be. 

Plao Assistance 

The pattern of assistance made available in this 
behalf by the State Governments differs at present 
from State to State. As already stated earlier, a cer¬ 
tain degree of financial freedom is imperative for the 
successful implementation of the objectives set forth 
by the Universities. While the State Government may 
broadly fix the ceilings of Plan outlay and generally 
approve the development programme of the Uni¬ 
versity, the details of the schemes and the investment 
on each such scheme, depending upon the varying 
circumstances, should be entirely left to the Uni¬ 
versities. 

As regards the quantum of financial assistance 
under Plan, it must be said that the present out¬ 
lays are not encouraging but rather inadequate for 
providing adequate facilities at Research Stations 
to undertake research work on a satisfactory and 
rational basis. The Agricultural Universities should 
therefore, be provided Plan out-lay for any Plan 
period to the extent of at least 25% of the total out¬ 
lay for ^'Agricultural Production’* and "Animal 
Husbandry themes” etc. in the State Budget so as 
to enable the Universities to provide the much need¬ 
ed physical facilities at the Research Stations etc. 
and make research work effective and purposeful. 

Indian Comicil of Agricnltural Research 

The Ind ian Counci] of Agricultural Research is the 
second major organisation which has undertaken the 


responsibility of providing sizeable financial assis¬ 
tance to the Agricultural Universities. This assis¬ 
tant is of two Idods, viz. (i) Central assistance to 
Agricultural Universities relating to Agricultural 
Education ^ schemes and (ii) Coordinated Projects 
under Agriculture for the several major crops and 
under Animal Husbandry. 


As regards the assistance for Agricultural Educa* 
tion Schemes, the ICAR has earmarki^ an assistance 
to the extent of Rs. 2,00 Crores for each University 
for Fifth Plan period. The flat rate of assistance for 
each State without reference to the size of the State 
and the needs for development would be anamolous 
for the reason that a bigger State and a smaller one are 
eligible for the same assistance. There is, therefore, 
urgent and imperative need to sec that this pattern 
of assist^ce is reoriented on a more rational basis, 
keeping in view the size, needs, backwardness, capa¬ 
city to utilise the grant purposefully etc. of the 
several Varsities. While on this subject, Z would like 
to draw pointed atrention to the fact that under the 
UGC pattern of assistance, the entire expenditure 
(both Recurring and Non-Recurring) is met by the 
J.C.A.R. on 100% basis &o far as Post-Graduate 
education is concerned for the agreed period. In 
the case of approved Post-Graduate Courses under 
Andhra Pradesh Agricultural University, the I.C.A.R. 
has so far agreed to meet the expenditure on (i) Cons¬ 
truction of buildings and (ii) Pay and Allowances of 
Professors only. The cost of running Post-Graduate 
courses especially in Agriculture and Veterinary 
faculties is very high, the incidence of expenditure 
on student practicals being large. Unles.<i the entire 
recurring and Non-recurring expenditure is borne by 
the l.C.A.R. on the pattern of U.G.C. assistance in 
respect of Post-Graduate Courses, it would be diflUcuU 
to do full justice to the courses. This aspect, there¬ 
fore, merits special consideration of l.C. A.R. Experi¬ 
ence has shown that the present system of clearance 
of financial assistance under Agricultural Education 
Schemes by the I.C.A.R. every year in the light of the 
recommendations of a Visiting Team nominated by 
the l.C.A.R. has been resulting in enormous delay in 
clearance of items of expenditure by the I.CA.R. 
and consequently retarding the progress of develop¬ 
ment. It would seem necessary to have a rethinking 
in this behalf. It would be sufficient if the Visiting 
Team is sent only once for the entire Plan period 
instead of eveiy year and l.C.A,R. approves the de¬ 
velopment plan of the University for Plan period on 
the basis of the recommendations of the study team 
laying down the norms and sizes of buildings and 
other items of expenditure which course of action 
may accelerate the pace of development envisaged 
under the approved plan. 

So far as assistance for coordinated projects is 
concerned, the Universities have to implement the 
programme envisaged under each scheme. While 
there seems to be no difficulty for a University to 
implement such schemes, it is likely to be faced with a 
serious problem of suijdus staff sdter the tenninatton 
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of the schnnes sanction^ for specific periods of two 
to five years^ as it is diflicult for a&y University to 
absorb them in their normal set up. This may lead 
to a serious problem of many persons being thrown 
out of employment especially when the problem of 
*U&-employment* has reached almost menacing 
proportions. It would, therefore* be imperative to 
ke^ this in view in formulating schemes for further 
development so as to avoid the above problem and 
cons^uent frustration among the teaching com¬ 
munity. 

Exteaskm 

Extension is really the most important aspect 
which merits very generous considration by the 
I.CA.R. as the conc^t and objectives of the Uni¬ 
versity can be b^t fulfilled only when efiective and 
proper extension service is pressed into action so as 
to cany the knowledge of research from the institu- 
tions to the doors of the farmers and, in turn* to refer 
back the problems of the farmers to the research 
workers for solution. 

This service does not seem to be uniform in all the 
States. As far as Andhra Pradesh is concerned, the 
Director of Agriculture has a separate Extension 
Wing covering the entire State in respect of *Supplie$ 
and Services' etc. 

The Mdhra Pradesh Agricultural University has 
confined its activity in this behalf to educate the far> 
mers on research results etc. and this part of work 
alone i.e. Extension Education only should* appro* 
priately, form the basis of extension work of the Uni¬ 
versity, leaving the supplies and services etc. to the 
State Department of Agriculture. With the limited 
financial assistance forthcoming from the State Go¬ 
vernment under Plan, the coverage of one district in 
full and two more districts in part by the Andhra Pra¬ 
desh Agricultural University can be considered only a 
beginning in the right direction. Significant work can, 
however, be done in this behalf, if the whole State is 
covered by such a servi ce. Such a coverage does not 
seem possible, even in the remote future, with the 
limited financial assistance forthcoming from the 
State Government. It is, therefore, suggested that the 
I.CA.R. should provide financial assistance for 
Extension Education Service also. 

It would be worthwhile to sec how far it is possible 
to call upon the enterprising and well-to-do farmers 
to help augmentation of the University resources by 
way of donations etc. Agro-Industries could also 
play a not unimportant role in this direction con- 
sideriag the fact that they will be the major benefi¬ 
ciaries in many cases. Another suggestion for 
consideratjon is whether the farmen (at-least such of 
them who can afford) should be called upon to pay 
for sudi services rendered by the University as by 
Ambulatory Clinics etc. The time has come when 
persons who derive any benefit should be called upon 
to pay for the same. 

The above suggestions may help administfation of 
the Agricultund Universities in a smooth and pur¬ 
poseful manner resulting to increased agricultural 
production and ultinmtely makiog the self- 

sylfident in foodgraios etc. 


The Jana Sangh 

A Biography of an tndfan 
FoUtical Party 

‘The only substantive work on the 
Jena Sangh/ Hincfusfen Times 

Peper coveis As H 
MICHAEL BRECHER 

The Foreign Policy 
System of Israel 

Setting, tmagea, Process 

Professor Brecher*s book Is the 
product of five years' research, 
including three years in Israel utilizing 
primary sources and personal 
interviews. The result is a maior 
contribution to our understanding of 
Israel's political structure and the 
programmes arMf pressures of interest 
groups and competing elites wittiin 
her society. £T.OO 

LtX;tEN BIANCO 

Origins of the 
Chinese 
Revolution 
1915-1949 

Translated by Muncl Bell 

The original French edition of this 
booh, published in 1967, was widely 
acclaimed as the best introduction to 
Chinese Communism ever published, 
ft focuses on the dynamic social 
forces underlying the Chinese 
Communists' rise to power. 

Stwtwa £ 9.50 


RICHARD H. SOLOMON 

Mao’s Revolution 
and the Chinese 
Politicai CuKure 

Describes Mao Tae-tung'a struggle 
to embody hfa pollticat thought In the 
inatitutiona of the People's Republic, 
and the increasing reaistanee from 
other Party leaders that foreshadowed 
the Cultural Revolution. R|7P 
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ANNOUNCING 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF DOCTORAL THESES 

1857 to 1970 

For the first time Infonnation about doctoral theses, Ph.D., D.Sc., D.Phil.»acceptcd by Indian univer¬ 
sities has been collected and classified according to the Dewey Decimal Oassification System, Sutyectwiac 
lists are now being released. Volumes dealing with the Social Sciences are being published first of all. 
The first two volumes are already available. The dates of release of the next three volumes in the first part 
of the series are mentioned against each one: 

1. EdacatiMi, lib. Sc., & Joanalism Rs. 3I~ Released 

2. Psychology Rs. 31- Released 

3. Sociology Rs. 3.50 Releasing on May 15, 1973 

4. Political Science, Law & Public Administration .. Releasing on June 15, 1973 

5. Economies, Commerce & Management ,. Expected to be ready Octo¬ 

ber 1973 

Similar publications are being brought out soon in the Humanities as well as the Physical and Biological 
Sciences. 

No research scholar need feel handicapped for want of detailed information about the research carried 
out so far in his field in any Indian university. 

* A Landmarh in Indian bibliographical studies 

^ A mine of information for those looking for topics of research 

* An invaloable reference tool for any intending scholars in any field of study 

SPEQMEN ENTRY 

Desaij SIwntilal Meganlai 

A critical study of the psychosomatic theories in early Indian medicine with special r^erence to Chartdea 
and Shitsruta. Baroda^ 1963-66. 

OTHER IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 

J. Universities Handbook—1971 (Covers all aspects of Universities and institutions of national impor¬ 


tance (I.I.Ts, etc.) in India & Ceylon (Pages 970)—Latest edition Rs. 80.<X) 

2. Research in Progress 

Vol. 1—Physical Sciences (pages 429) Rs. 40.00 

Vol. 2—Biological Sciences (pages 357) Rs. 35.00 

Vol. 3—Social Sciences (pages 239) Rs. 3Z00 

Vol. 4—Humanities (pages 466) Rs. 50.00 

(Valuable reference books for those who intend to undertake research for their doctoral degree) 

3. Exaidnations In Highv Edneation—report of seminar and also papers presented therein on various 

aspects of examinations (p&ees 360) Rs. 20.00 

4. Conthmiiig Education and Universities (pages 230) Rs. IZOO 

0 Order directly or throogb your bookseller. 


0 Special terms fm* dealm. 

INTER-UNIVERSITY BOARD OF INDIA, 
ROUSE AVENUE, NEW DELHI-UOOOl 
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Political Democratization of Delhi University 


Dr. Gurugunta in her analysis of the present problems of Delhi university pleads passionaiely for creation of democratic ethos 


The popular conception that Delhi University 
should bie a conservative^ stable community charac* 
rized by consensus politics is no longer adequate to 
deal with present problems. The recent events such 
as demonstrations, marches, strikes, burning of buses 
and protests perhaps suggest that the university sys* 
tern, university community and authority is breaking 
dovm. In view of these conditions, it is useful to see 
the events in their larger perspectixe. 

FoUfical Action : 

The assault on Delhi University by the teachers, 
students and workers is aimed directly at the exer¬ 
cise and distribution of pow'er. Demonstrations, 
protests, strikes, barj^ning and negotiations by 
protestors with the university authorities are all only 
a means to an end. These methods are not used by 
protestors to displace the authority system but to 
make the authorities responsive to their demands. 
The attempt is to create a democratic ethos whereby 
both democratic form and substance is established. 
This process does not imply a necessary breakdovsn of 
the university community or authority. 

Die Recort Past : 

A few years ago the workers accepted whatever 
was negotiated by their leaders. The students abided 
by the decisions of the faculties and university ad¬ 
ministrators. The hierarchical lines of administra¬ 
tive authority beginning from Superintendent. Re¬ 
gistrar, Principals, Pro-Vice-Chancelior and Vice- 
Chancellor was accepted as the normal working 
principle of the university. 

Today this hierarchical line of administrative 
authority, their decisions, and practices are being 
questtom^. The authority system of the university 
as an educational establishment is being affected by 
such attacks. The smooth running of ^ministrative 
practices with its attendent privileges, patronage and 
concentration of power is l^ing reviewed. Is it con¬ 
ducive to the well-being of the university community? 
in this process of questioning the accepted obliga¬ 
tions of the hieraichy, obedience to superior officers 


Dr. {Mixs) Leiia Guruft^ta is a hetwrer in Lady Shri Ram 
CoUfge in Deiki University. 


by subordinates, accepting the Judgements of those 
above them are seriously hampered. Even those 
who have acted wisely, judiciously in making 
decisions are shocked to find themselves faced with 
enquiries regarding their actions. 

Who are these questkmefs'; 

Every administrative routine is today intercepted 
by the newly formed joint representative'councils and 
committees representing the voice and opinion of 
teachers, students Sl workers of the university com- 
munit). The result is inordinate delay in administra¬ 
tive action. These councils and committees, ai various 
levels, are acting as enquiry committees making 
judgements of administrative acts. The policies and 
decisions of authorities arc being re-evaluatcd by the 
university community. In this first stage of partici¬ 
pation in decision-making, it is necessary to 
muster correct facts as a tool for enquiry' and with 
these facts be better able to question the decisions 
made or acted upon by the authorities. Administ¬ 
rators. with their biases and their hitherto unchallen¬ 
ged patronage and privileges may have sometimes com¬ 
mitted errors and judged erroneously. Today when 
they are questioned by the councils and committees, 
they And these bodies “fault finding” rather than 'Tact 
finding”. The accuracy of such perception depends 
upon the nature and functioning of the representa¬ 
tives on these bodies. Nevertheless, to ignore the 
transformation that is taking place in the attitudes 
and behaviour of such representative bodies is to mis¬ 
judge the political reality gravely. 

The Functioiiing of Representative Committees 

The transformation m the attitudes of the univer¬ 
sity community, their efforts to become vocal, commit¬ 
ted and articulate, is a sign of increased political 
comjpetency. The establishment of new lines of com¬ 
munication patterns for the whole community through 
representative joint councils and committees is ao 
effort to reach the members of the whole university 
community. These messages bring profound changes, 
increasing’political awareness in all. At pr^ent, 
however, it apprars that these committees and coun¬ 
cils are filled with hostile factions replacing stable 
groups of friendship patterns. Decision-making 
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processes are vitiated by discussions and arguments 
tl^t arc far from calm and orderly. Loud voices 
and agitations have replaced quiet argumentation and 
persuasion, accommodation and acquiescence. The 
success levels attained by protestors in successfully 
questioning the decisions of hierarchical authorities 
has simultaneously increased their level of challenge 
in the sphere of political competency in the univer* 
sity public. To view such a development as a break¬ 
down in university community and authority is to 
take a pessimistic view of the recent happenings. 

Symbolic Rewards and Symbolic Act 

Through continuous political participation, the 
university community will have increased their politi¬ 
cal competence. Politics of confrontation against the 
whole authority system of the university by extreme 
radicals ma> tend to verge in actions of violence, re¬ 
placing politics of accommodation and compromise, 
bargaining and negotiations. Acts of violence as an 
extreme means to an end is symbolic expression on 
the part of protestors not only to attract attention 
and support for themselves but to forge a demand 
aggressively Such techniques while most expressive 
and dramatic at a given time, however, cannot muster 
support in a democratic ethos. On the other hand, 
it will tend to lend support to the pessimistic view that 
dictatorship is better than anarchs. The articulate, 
vocal, committed leaders of the university commu¬ 
nity may just be reversing such disruptive forces 
within the system from becoming destructive. Poli¬ 
tical democratization of Delhi (Jnivcrsit> is just the 
beginning of reconstructing the uni\ersity on a solid 
foundation. The foundation rests upon increasing 
the political competence of its members by increasing 
their participation in decision-making processes, 
thus providing an opportunity of leadership from 
within the svstem rather than gaining it from outside. 

Political parties from outside the university s>s- 
tem provide symbolic rewards for the members of 
university communitv by their open support. Politi¬ 
cal parties as they give recognition and respond to the 
legitimacy of the various demands by the protestors 
from within the university system, the protestore 
hnd symbolic rewards from political parties for their 
actions. This is not to say all demands are suppor¬ 
ted by political parties or that they will effectively act 
on behalf of the protestors to show symbolic action. 
The university community cannot expect such sym¬ 
bolic rewards' or actions from outside the university 
system all the time. They seek however such re¬ 
wards from within the system. It becomes impera¬ 
tive, therefore, to accept and acknowledge the pre¬ 
sence of protestors in the system. Acceptance or 
acknowledgement of their presence docs not imply 
that there is agreement with the views of the protes¬ 
tors on various issues, nor does it mean that they are 
undermining the ability of those in authority to pursue 
policies and decisions with which they do not agree. 
The infonned minority who are articulate, comnutted 
to non-violent participation are an asset to any insti¬ 
tution. 


The authorities as they respond to messaged 
communicated in their direction ^ the protestors to 
that extent the symbolic reward is gained. In so 
doing the authorities are not distorting political rea¬ 
lity but recognizing the need for effective partici¬ 
pation of the university community in the functioning 
of the organization. This again would mean an in¬ 
crease in the political competency of those in autho¬ 
rity. But by manipulation or deception the symbo¬ 
lic rewards cannot be misused either by those in 
authority or by the political parties. 

Democratization Process 

Commitment to democratic process implies that 
the democratic form as an important as the substance 
or content The political democratization of Delhi 
University is a process of creating a democratic ethos. 
In such an ethos, the authorities, the administrators 
must begin to accept that there will be conflicting de¬ 
mands upon them and that they necessarily must 
reach compromises. Mere participation of protes¬ 
tors in committees making the authorities answerable 
to them on any and all questions is only a means to 
gain political competency. The test is one of leader¬ 
ship and increased political competency of those in¬ 
volved in this process of democratization of Delhi 
University. 

As at present, the attempt is at gaining symbolic 
rewards but soon with experience the democratization 
process will be in the sphere of substance and con¬ 
tent of decisions. In this stage of development, the 
mere receiving of messages from protestors will not 
be enough, giving the feeling of participation, while 
in effect the policies remain the same. The demand 
for symbolic acts by those in authority and by those 
protestors wlio promise changes will both be ques¬ 
tioned as the whole university community gains ]Mliti- 
cal acumen, skills of leadership and capability to 
provide alternative policies. 

The democratization process of Delhi University 
is seen more objectively and optimistically as a policy 
of articulate well infonned leaders to reconstruct the 
university on a people structure. Through a matur- 
ing process of continuous participation, the poli¬ 
tical competency needed to provide leadership 
from within the university will be achieved. As and 
when this takes place not only will there be construc¬ 
tive plans for the well-being of the university commu¬ 
nity but plans to forge ties with other levels of deci¬ 
sion-making for the well-being of the country. 

This process may take long and yet may not take 
so long if we view the process of democratization as 
a means rather than an end. No system is stronger 
than its supporters, so also, no government is 
stronger than its supporters. Democratic ethos in a 
university is particularly important as it permeates 
society and national life at various levels. Political 
democratization of Delhi University is neither a 
break-down of authority nor of the community but 
a movement towards creating the democratic ethos. 
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BHOPAL UNIVERSITY, BHOPAL 

advertisement no, 2fn 


Applications on the prescribed form 
(obtainable free by sending a self add* 
rased mvelaiie of size 24x12 Cm., 
bearing stamps of 35 False) are invited 
for the post of Registrar in the scale of 
Rs. 1<XXV50>1SOO with benefits of allow* 
qiywy as are admissible under the rules 
of the University. 

QUALIFfCATlONS: 

ESSENTIAL: 

(i) First or Second class Post Gradu* 
ate Degrw. 

0i) At least ten years administrative 
cgq)erieDoe in a responsible position, 
pliably in a University or in a Post- 
Graduate College. 

(ui) Proficiency in Hindi. 

Ov) Upper age limit 50 years as on 
1.5.1973. 

DESIRA]II£: 

(i) Familiarity with the working pro¬ 
cedures ^ a Uiuveisity or an equivalent 
Institution of higher learning. 

fii) Experienoe of teaching in a Post- 
Graduate College or University. 

QualificatitKis and age may be relaxed 
|w the Executive Coundl on the recom- 
mendation of the Selection Committee 
in of Schedule Castes/Scheduled 

Tribes candidates or those who are 
otherwise found suitable. 

Higher starting salary may be consi¬ 
dered in the case of an exceptionally 
qualified and experienced candidate. 

Ptrsons already in service must apply 
through proper channel. They may 
ipend an advance copy of their applica- 
tim withm the due date and^ should 
hting a *'No Objection Certificate ** 
frtMn their enmloyer. when called for in¬ 
terview. 

The applicant should mention the 
names of two references, one of whom 
dioold be his present'iiiunediate past 
emidi^er. 

shall have to appear for 
an interview at thar own cost and pro¬ 
duce their original degrees, certificates 
etc. at that time. 

Axnllcattons accompanied with a 
crossed Indiaa Postal order for Rs. 
ISBO in favour of the Regtsttar, Bhopal 
Univosity, Bhopal should reach the 
under-siipied by name on or before 25ih 
April, 1973. 

The Umversity reserves the right to 
negotiate with suitable person or 
penons, if necessary. ^ ^ ^ 

(S.D. Misca) 
R^sirar. 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO 

universtty of BARODA 

BARODA 

NeCIfiealioa No, 25 

AjMiUcatioms in the piesuibed form 
are invited fbr the following posts in 
(he Univa^ Service; 
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Fbculty of Technology and Engtaeerhig 

]. Professor in GvU Enghweiing 

2. ProfessiM’ in Textile Engineoing 

j. Frafeasor in Chemistry 

4. Reader in Allied Mechanics 

5. Reader in Civil Engineering 

6. Reader in Textile Engineering 

7 Reader in Metallurgical Engineering 

8. Reader in Mathematics 

Facttlty of Social Work 

9. Reader in Social Work 

Grade : Professor : Rs 1100-50-1300- 
60-1600; Reader : Rs. 700-50-1250. 

Prescribed application forms and de¬ 
tails of qualifirations and experience 
required for the posts will be available 
from the undersipied on payment of 
CroeBed Postal Order of Re. 1/- only. 

The application forms alongwitli the 
Crosed Postal Order of Rs. 7.50 for 
tlw above posts should reach the Regis¬ 
trar on or before 23rJ ApriK 1973. 

No correspondence will be enter¬ 
tained for incomplete and late appli¬ 
cations. 

K. A. AMIN 
University Registrar 

more ehutified 
ode. on next page 


‘YOUTH AGAINST 
FAMINE’ 

The Ministry of Education has 
formulated an ambitious pro¬ 
gramme of *^Youth Against Fa¬ 
mine*'. The objectives of the 
scheme are to involve a sizeable 
number of Indian youths in the 
struggle against famine and to 
prepare them for constructive 
national tasks and to train them 
in positive and healthy attitudes 
and initiate them to be active 
citizens of a meaningful society 
and a peaceful world. The cam¬ 
paign will be jointly sponsored 
this summer by a number of orga¬ 
nizations like Sfaanti Sena, Gandhi 
Peace Foundation, Bharat Scouts 
and Guides, YMCA, YWCA, the 
Planning Commission, Service 
Civil International, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Cooperation and 
Conununity Development and 
the NSS wing of the Ministry of 
^ucation and other voluntary 
organisation. These organisations 
have agreed to provide experience 
in youth activities and cons¬ 
truction work and would be 
willing to share the part of their 
responsibility of running this 
campaign. 

The project would involve 
about one hundred thousand 
youth. It is proposed to divide 


the entile programme into lOOO 
camps, eaoi involving roughly 
100 youths. The participants 
from the various States would 
be as follows :— 


Andhra Pradesh 

3.000 

Assam 

1,800 

Bihar 

4,000 

Gujarat 

10.000 

Haryana 

3,000 

Himachal Pradesh 

400 

Jammu & Kashmir 


Kerala 

3,600 

Madhya Pradesh 

4,500 

Maharashtra 

8,000 

Mysore 

6,000 

Orissa 

4,000 

Punjab 

4,000 

Rajasthan 

4,000 

Tamil Nadu 

3.000 

Uttar Pradesh 

7,500 

West Bengal 

5.500 

4I1TS 

400 

Chandigarh 

400 

Delhi 

1,800 

All India Instt. of 
Medical Sciences 

100 

ToT4L 

75,000 


Each state will have a coordi¬ 
nator who will be the represen¬ 
tative of a voluntary’ organiza¬ 
tion at the national level. 

The programme at the State 
level will be entrusted to a small 
sub-committee comprising the 
State coordinator, the Develop¬ 
ment Commissioner, the Educa¬ 
tion Secretary and the NSS co¬ 
ordinators of the universities in 
the State. A Central Coordi¬ 
nating Committee comprising 
representatives of the Central 
Government, National Volun¬ 
tary Organisations and the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission will 
be in over-all charge and direc¬ 
tion of this programme. The 
work camps will be administer¬ 
ed by the NSS coordinators and 
teachers of university colleges and 
each camps will be assist^ by a 
camp organiser. 

The works to be taken by the 
youth will be largely those of 
manual labour, like (a) cons¬ 
tructing of earthen dams for water 
conservatioa; (6) digging water 
tanks; (c) constmetieg very small 
earthen dutm for ^ conser¬ 
vation; (<0 helping m affores- 


tmion. Thus the can^»ignwiU 
be largely production oriented 
education. But activities such as 
running of relief kitchens in fa¬ 
mine stricken areas, organising 
and distri^tion of relief mate* 
rials, organising educational and 
recieational programmes for the 
rural masses will also be taken 
up. It is not necessary that ‘Youth 
against Famine* campaign is con¬ 
ducted only in the scarcity areas. 
Tbc countiy as a whole has to 
hght against the famine and the 
youth in the su^Jus areas can 
contribute in this campaign by 
joining the productive activities 
of the campaign. 

The participants m the pro¬ 
gramme will be largely from the 
universities and colleges, the 25% 
of them will comprise non-student 
youth of the locality, by and 
large of the same age as the stu¬ 
dents. Both sections of the parti- 
cipatils will work together and 
have a valuable opportunity to 
intermingle with each other while 
working for a common cause. 
Efforts will also be made to in¬ 
volve local adult population in 
the work projects as well as the 
management of camps. These 
camps will be administered by the 
NSS coordinators of participating 
universities and colleges. 

Of late it has been suggested 
in different quarters that there 
is a need for restructing of edu¬ 
cation at all levels in order to 
make it more relevant to the 
present needs and situation of the 
countr>. One of the suggestions 
that has emerged from the vari¬ 
ous discussions is that a time- 
term of national service at the 
university level should be made 
a pre-condition for the award of 
a degree. This suggestion arose 
from the realisation that an ave¬ 
rage college student stands alie¬ 
nated from the mainstream of 
Indian society and higher edu¬ 
cation tends to make him elite 
among the community. This 
pilot project has been initiated 
to test the validity of these as¬ 
sumptions. Provision has also 
been made for evaluating the 
working of 500 projects and for 
this purpose a sum of Rs. ]5 
lakhs has been provided accord¬ 
ingly. 


Classified Advertisements 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 
DELHI-110007 

Applications, in pcescribed forms, are 
invited for the following posts. 

1. Botany : One I^ofessor (Tempo¬ 
rary for the period ending 15-10-73). 

2. Philosophy : (i) One Professor; 
(ii) One Lecturer. 

3. Linguistics : One Reader. 

4. Arabic and Per^an: One Lecturer 
m Arabic. 

5. Modem European Languages : 
(i) One Lecturer m Spanish; One 
Lecturer in Russian. 

6. Economics: One Research Asso¬ 
ciate (Area Studies Unit, Pakistanj. 

?. Mathematics: One Lecturer. 

8. Sociology; The post of Reader is 
for the pen'od ending 28-2-74 under 
North Eastern Hill Area Progrannne but 
it is likely to continue. 

9. Physics and Astrophysics (Centre 
of Advanced Study): (/) Three Senior 
Research Fellows; (if) Six Junior Re¬ 
search Fellow'S. 

The scales of pay of the posts are — 

ia) Professor : Rs. 1100-50-1 30O-6&- 
1600 

{h) Reader : Rs. 700-50-1250. 

<c) Lecturer and Research Asso¬ 
ciate : RS. 40040-800-30-950. 

(<{} Senior Research Fellow ; Rs. 
500,' p.m fixed Without allowances. 

(e) Junior Research Fellow : Rs 
300/- p.m. fixed without allowances. 

Nott. : A sum of Rs. 1000/- per 
annum is available to a Research 
Fellow for contingent expenditure. 

All posts carry Dearness, Oty Com- 
pen.sa(ory. House Rent Allowances and 
Retirement benefits as admissible under 
the rules in force from time to time. 
Research Associateship being a floating 
post, docs not carry Retirement 
benefits. 

1. OuaUDcatiom : 

(а) For I^ofessordiips 

A scholar of eminence 

Independent published work of high 

standard and experience of teaching 
Post-Craduate classes and guiding re¬ 
search for a considerable period desir¬ 
able. 

(б) For Readerships 

Good academic record with a fiist or 
high second class Master's Degree in 
the subject concerned with a Doctor*s 
Degree or equivalent published work. 

Independent published work (in addi¬ 
tion to the published w^ork mentioned 
above) with at least 5 ^rs teaching 
experience in Hons./Post-Graduate 
classes essentu): 

(c) For LecturanA^ifi 

Good academic record with a first 
or high second dass Masters Degree or 
an ei^aivalent degree of a Foreign tlni- 
versity in the subjea conoemed. 


id) For Rcrearah AssodaieiU^ 

Good acadoDic record with a fliat or 
high aeoond class Mastet^s Degree or an 
^uivalent de^ or a Fordgn Univer¬ 
sity in the subject concerned. 

Note : Lecturers in Economics in a 
university or college are eligible to 
apply for the R^eaich Assodateshq). 
Protection rf pay is possible in the 
case of persons who are already wor¬ 
king as Lecturers in Colleges, selected 
as Research Associate. The tmiue of 
Research Afflociates is normally for a 
period of two years with a possit^ 
extension by one year more. 

(e) For Senior Reaeaich FcHoereMps hi 
the Ceatre of Advanced Staifja 
Physics 

The candidates should have good 
academic record with a first or hi^ 
second class Master's Degree in Physics 
followed by a Doctoral Degree or equi¬ 
valent published work in lecognoed 
journals and should have aptitude for 
original and independent research. 

(f) For Jiirior Research Fellowdiips 
fo the Centre of Advanced SMy hi 
PhydcB 

The candidates should have good 
academic record with a first class Mas¬ 
ter's De^ee In Physics with aptitude for 
Reearch. 

Note ; The Fellows shall ordinarily 
be not over 35 yeais of age in case 
Junior Fellowships and 40 years in case 
of Senior Fellov^p. The Junior iV- 
lowships axe normally for a pmiod cS 
three years. The Senior Fellov^h’ is 
initially for a period of two yean but 
further extension by one year is possibte. 

11 . Special/Oesirable Qualiffcatioitt 

a ) For ProfessonUp in BeSaay 

Specialization in Physiology and ffio- 
chemistry. 

(//) For Lec(iD«riiip in mibsiqlqr 

Specializatton in any field of Philo* 
Sophy. 

(j'ii) For Readership In Liagiilslka 

Specialization and Reseandi interest 
in cooiparative Method and Modem 
Linguistics Theory. 

(/r) For Leclnrersliip in SpsuuA 

Training in the Modem Method of 
teaebing the Language. 

(v) For Lecturredilp ia Rustan 

Training in the Modon Method of 
teaching the Language. 

(vi) For Readenhlp fo Sodohiey 

Intrasive field work experienoe. 

Applications Fot Smior and Junkv 
Research Frilowships cm plain paper 
^viiig details of age* academic quafi- 
ficatioDs, experimioe of teaching , 
search and pubUcation etc. dioula be 
sent to the Head of the Dqpartmait of 
Physics directly. 

The jnescribed application fomis for 
the other posts can be bad from the 
office the under^med (Ettab IV 
Section) dtittr peistni^ or by **«d*wc 
a sdf-addiessed cmiriope and siHmis 
wonh Rs. 1.35/-to cover postage 
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Selected caodiiUtes vrill bexequired 
to produce the orisiiial documents relat- 
1 ^ to thw age, qualifications, expe- 
riCDoe etc before jmoing the appoint* 
ment. 

Applications alotigi^'ith the attested 
copitt of D^rees and other Certificates 
etc. should leadi the undersigned not 
lattf than the JSth AprUy 197$, 

NoT<;: 1. It will be open to the Uni¬ 
versity to consider the names of suitable 
candidates who may not have applied. 
Rdaxation of any of the qualifications 
may be made in exceptional cases in 
reflect of all posts on the recommenda* 
tirm of the Setectlcm Conunittee. 

2. Canvasingin any fbrm hy or on 
bdialf of tte candidate Will disqualify. 

3. Candidates called for interview 
from outside Delhi (excepting Research 
Fellowsdiips) will be paid oontrU>utkm 
towards thar Railway Fare as per rules. 

fK.. P. GOVIL) 
S^isirar. 


INDIAN INimTUTE OF TBaiNO- 
LOGY, BOMBAY 

P.O. ITT, POWAI, 
BOMBAY-?^ 

Advertneneiit No. 740 

Applications on plain paper are m- 
vited firom the Cititens of India for the 
following p<^ on or befonc 30-4'197$ 
by the Rcigistiar, Indian Institute of 
Technology, Powai, Bombay>76. Co¬ 
pies of certiGcaies and ao5^ Indian 
Postal Order for Rs. 3/> (75 paise for 
Sebethded Caste/Tribes) for the pc^s at 
Serial No. 1 to S and Re. !/• (25 paise 
for Scheduled Caae/Tribes) for the 
post at serial No. d payable to I.I.T. 
fioenbay-Td ^ould be enclosed. The 
peraoos emidoyed in the Govt./Semi 
Govt. Organisatioa or Educational losti- 
tuticMi must apply through employer. 
MetttfOtt the name of the post and 
dep at tm ent applied for on the top of 
the appficatioD. (occ^lete appli¬ 
cations will not be considered, ^tne 
posts are reserved for candidates be- 
longing to Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes and Ex-serviomen. Age 
preilR^ly below 30 yean, relaxable in 
deserving cases. AH posts cany allow¬ 
ances sii^ as D.A., C.C.A. etc. as per 
foe rules of Institute. Applicants must 
stale:-' 

if) Name in fott with address 
(ill) QualificatloDs such as examina- 
tkms pMsert, date of pasring etc. 

(Hi) Particulara of past and present 
canplbynient with salary. 

ifw) Date of forth with relevant oerti- 

(v) Candidates bdonghig to SCfSt 
vaA EjMervicemen should attadied 
oopy of certificate fo that effect. 

JPMIa 

LflBNKW BBSBA&CH ASSISTANTS 
Scifo of Pay : Rs .32S-1S47S-EB- 
20-575. 


Department of Eiec*.rical Engineering 
and Mediamcal Engineering. 

QaaHneatioas: 

Master^s degrw in the appropriate 
fieldof Enginening-Personswitha go^ 
Bacbelot*5 Degrm in Eitgineering or 
Master's degree in Physics or Mathe¬ 
matics are also eligible, provided they 
have two years* research experience in 
the appropriate, field. Candidates having 
degree in Chemical/Met. Engg. with 
experience m electroless plating will 
also be considered. Selected candidates 
with aptitude for research may part'ici- 
paic m the departmental research pro¬ 
grammes and may pursue their studies 
for doctoral degiw, 

2 . SENIOR TECHMCAI. .ASSIS¬ 
TANTS 

Scale of pay : Rs. 325-15-47.5-EB- 
20-575. 

Oepartinenis of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering and Metallurgical fcngincertng. 

OuaiificalioRsi 

Bachelor*s degree in Mcchantui}, 
Metalluigicai Engineering or Mast^.s 
degree m Physics or Mathematics (for 
Mechanical bngg. or Physics or Che¬ 
mistry with some experience in Metal¬ 
lurgical Laboratory (for Metallurgical 
Engg.). Candidates having B.Sc. d^pre 
with 7 yeans' experience in the relevant 
field will also be coavidered. 

3. JLMOR TECHNICAL .ASSIS¬ 
TANTS 

Scale of Pay Rs. 210-10-290-15- 
320-EB-15-425. 

Departments of Civil Engineering. 
.Mechanical Eagineering, Matallurgi- 
cal Engineering, !*hysics. 

QuaHfkariottB: 

(/I Bachelor's degree in the appro- 
pnate field of Engineenng. Or Diploma 
m the appropriate branch of Engineer¬ 
ing wiih atlcast three years' expcnence. 
B.Sc. w'lth Physics/(2lKniistry/Mathe- 
matics with some experience in the 
appropriate Lab. or Design Office will 
afw be considered, 

(it} Second Oass Master's degree in 
Physics. B.Sc. with experience in Nuc¬ 
lear Electronics will also be consider¬ 
ed. Experience in handling laboratory 
equipment and conducting laboratory 
classes derirabic (for Physics Depart¬ 
ment). 

(irY) Diploma in Cinematography. 
Or BSc. with Physics and Chemstry or 
both with three years experioioe either 
as an Assistant Cameraman in a repu¬ 
ted studio or as a Tcdinical Photogra¬ 
pher in a wetlknow'Q Institution. Quui- 
fications and experience may be relaxed 
incase of candidates with proven ability 
of technical photography. 

4. WORKSHOP SUFKRVISOR-- 
Electiical Eogiiwering Dqnrtmmit 

Scale of pay : Rs. 250-l(L29(mS- 
3«0-£B.15470, 


OnaiffitatioBs: 

MinimunH-^.S.C. with Diploma to 
Glass blowing. Knowfedgs of basic 
electrical devkaa and connections. Not 
Ics than 3 yean of eiqierience in glM 
blowing, experience in different types 
of glass-metal seats, Silica Wprfcjog, 
work on glass blowing lafoe. Preferable : 
Knowledge of basic vacuum tochniqties, 
testing of glass components for vacuum 
etc. Qualifications and experience 
relaxabitf in case of higher technical 
proficiency. The post is operative and 
not supervisory'. 

SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY: 
S-AMBALFUR 

.ADVERTISEMENT 

No. W2 Extt., Dated the i 

Appttca*ions in the prescribed forms 
With attested copies of mark sheets 
jod certificates of each of the examina¬ 
tion passed are invited for the pan of 
ASSISTANT REGISTRAR, (Two may 
he appointed). 

t Quarificaffon: 

(41 A Master^ Degree and 

tb) Two yeans experience in teaching 
or adminbiraiion. 

Hic academic qualification may be 
I claxed if a candidate h<ix suiTicient ad- 
ministraine experience. 

2, Scale of paj Rs 401MO-800-50-950 - 

The post carries usual dearness allow- 
.mce and C.RF. and graiuity bencht^ as 
sanctioned by the University from time 
lo tune. 

Seven copMS of apphcation forms will 
be supplied from the L'niscrsitv office 
to each candidate in person or on cash 
payment of Rs. 2,-. Candidates who 
intend to receive their fomis by post uie 
required to send (a) Crossed Indian 
Postal Order of Rs. 2 - payable to Fi¬ 
nance Officer. Sambalpur (iniversily, 
Sambalpur. lb) a seif-addrested en¬ 
velope (23 c.m.xlO c.m.) with postage 
.stamp worth Rs. 2.- affixed to it 
(besides R. Relief Stamp of 5 paise>l 
withthewords "APPLICATION FORM 
FOR THE POST OF ASSISTANT RE- 
G1S1RAR” superscribed on it. Money 
order or cheques will not be accepted. 

The Iasi date of receipt of application 
in the oflioe the Umversity at the 
Sambalpur Univeisity Campus, P.O. 
Burla (Dist. Sambalpur) is 30-4-1973. 
All communications should be addressed 
to the RegiRrEr, Sambalpur University 
byde^gnatbn only. 

The candidates will be required to 
appear for an interview at their own ex- 
pences before a selection Committee, 
iniunation will be sent to all candidates 
for appearing at interview ia due coutse. 

The sriected candidates must join 
within one month Hkmu foe dateof jsmie 
of an»tatment letfer. 

' S(V.(S.SAHU), 

Registnr 
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{Advt^ 


NEW TEXT BOOKS IN ENGLISH FROM 
THE USSR AVAILABLE IN INDIA 


1, LECTURES IN ANAL\T1CAL MECHANICS, 
F. Cantmacher, pp. 265, Rs. 7.(H) (Peace Publishers, 
Moscow) 

This volume of lectures deals with the techniques 
of analytical mechanics, and their application to 
Lyapunov’s theory of subiJity. the theory of oscilla¬ 
tions, and the dynamics of solids. Elements of 
modern frequency methods arc presented along with 
classical problems of the theory of oscillations. 

In his treatment of electromechanical analogues, 
the author provides a tool for extending ilie analyti¬ 
cal methods of mechanics to electrical and electro¬ 
mechanical systems. 

A detailed description is given of the \ariationaI 
principles and integral invariants of ntechanics, 
canonical transforimitions. and the Hamilton-Jacobi 
Equation. 

The lectures provide a substantial foundation for 
studying the special theory of relativity, quantum 
mechanics and other fields of theoretical physics. 
They are designed for undergraduate and graduate 
courses in the mechanicomathematics and physics 
departments of universities, and also for research 
engineers and other specialists who want to broaden 
their knowledge of mechanics. 

The late Prof. Gantmacher, D.Sc.. a distinguished 
mathematician, was head of the department of theore¬ 
tical mechanics m the Moscow Physico-Technical 
Institute, where his research work was m^’nly devoted 
to the application of mechanics in various fields of 
science. Prof. Gantmacher was the author of a num¬ 
ber of publications including the well-know'n books: 
Theory of Flight of Uncontrollable Systems, Oscil¬ 
latory' Matrices and Nuclei and Minor Oscillations 
of Mechanical Systems. 

For his services to science and teaching, Prof, 
Gantmacher w'as awarded the State Prize of the 
USSR. 

This textbook has been divided into following 
seven chapters: 

The Differential Equations of Motion of an Arbi¬ 
trary System of Particles; The Equations of Motion 
in a Potential Field; Variauonal Principles and 
Integral Invariants; Canonical Transformations and 
the Hamilton-Jacobi Equation; Stability of Equili¬ 
brium and the Motions of a System; Small Oscilla 
tions; Systems with Cyclic Coordinates. 

2, ELECTRONICS, /. Zberebisor, pp, 450, Rs. 
5,50 (Peace PubiisherSf Moscow) 

This book offers a comprehensive introduction to 
electronics, covering both valve and semiconductor 


theory and practice, which requires from the reader 
only a knowledge of elementary physics and applied 
electricity. Designed as a further addition to a popu* 
lar senes in radio engineering, it can be used both for 
self-study and as a textbook in technical schools. 

The author, Ivan Zherebtsov. haswrEtten several 
books on radio engineering and electronics, which 
are highly popular with ordinary readers. 

This textbook is divided into following sixteen 
chapters: 

Introduction; Electrons in Electric and Magnetic 
Fields: Electron Emission; Vacuum-Valve Cathodes; 
Vacuum Diodes; Vacuum Triodes; Operation of the 
Vacuum Triode with Load; Tetrodes and Pentodes; 
Mixer, Frequency-changing, Multi-Section and Spe- 
cial-Puipose Valves: Microwave Valves; Gas-Filled 
Valves; Cathode-Ray Tubes; Crystal Diodes; Tran¬ 
sistors; The More Recent Semiconductor Devices; 
Operational Hints for Electronic Devices, 


3. EI£CnaCAL ENGINEERING MATERIALS, 
Yu. Koritsky, pp. 350, Rs. 5.50 (Peace Publishers, 
Moscow) 


This is a textbook for electrical engineering 
courses in technical colleges and will be useful as a 
source of general information on the materials used 
in the industry. 

The opening chapters give a sufficient account of 
the basic properties of electrical materials, tbear 
classification, and the special features of their gaseous, 
liquid and solid state. Then follows a section about 
the fundamentals of the physics of dielectrics, in¬ 
cluding polarization, dielectric losses, conductivity 
and electric strength. The physical nature of ^ 
processes occurring in dielectrics is presented from 
the standpoint of modem theory. 

The book surveys all the main types of electrical 
engineering materials, namely, liquid dielectrics, con¬ 
ductors and magnetic materials. Data are given on 
the physical, chemical and mechanical properties of 
dielectrics and on their behaviour in service under 
the influence of temperature, humidity, and radia¬ 
tion. 


4, FO'VVER STATION EIECTRICIAN, 5. lesnor 
and A. Tails, pp. 5W, Rs. 5.50 (Peace Publishers, 
Moscou') 

This textbook describes the main features of siqrer- 
vision of control rooms of power systems, the &y- 
to-day operation of various types of power system 
equipment, the rules for circuit switching, mainte¬ 
nance and testing. It also describes typical troubles 
that arise in the equipment of power stations and sub- 
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stations and the methods of handling them and out- 
lues rational ways for operating the nuun equiponent 

Descriptions of the basic features and perfor¬ 
mance characteristics of the main types of generat¬ 
ing and distribution equipment are also provided. 

The book can be used as a teaching aid in voca- 
tkmal and technical schools and for on-the-job train¬ 
ing of power station and substation electricians and 
fitters. 

This textbook has been divided into seventeen 
chapters. 

5. HANDBOOK OF PHYSICS, B, Yavorsky ami 
A. Dellaft pp. 985 Rs. 17.40 {Mir Publishers. Moscow) 

This handbook defines the basic concepts of 
physics, concisely fonnulates phy'sical laws and the 
essence of the phenomena described. AH branches of 
classical and modem physics are covered. 

The six main parts of the book include: Physical 
Basis of Classical Mechanics. Fundamentals of Ther¬ 
modynamics and Molecular Ph>sic$, Fundamentals 
of Fluid Mechanics, Electricity and Magnetism. 
Wave Phenomena, and Atomic and Nuclear Physics. 

The appendices present the units of ph>$ical quan« 
titles and their dimensions in tarious systems, and the 
values of universal physical constants. 

The handbook is intended for use by engineers, 
technicians, students of universities and engineering 
institutes, post-graduate students, teachers of high 
schools, and lecturers of institutes. Being a store¬ 
house of up-to-date authoritative data on the sub¬ 
ject, with especial stress laid on basic concepts and 
mafiiematical methods, this handbook can used 
by anyone interested in the held. 


The textbook is divided* into the foilowing six 
parts: 

1. The Physical Basis of Classical Mechanics; 2, 
The Fundamentals of Thermodynamics and Molecu¬ 
lar Physics; 3. The Fundamentals of Fluid Mechanics; 
4. Electricity and Magnetism: 5. Wave Phenomena; 
6. Atomic and Nuclear Physics. The textbook also 
had two appendices at the end. 

6, PETROLEUM, V, Sokolov, pp 335, Rs. 7.40 
{Mir Publisherst Moscow) 

This book presents the up-to-date knowledge in 
the field of petroleum and gas. It covers a wide 
range of topics of historical, scientific, and engineer¬ 
ing interest. The author discusses m^ern concq>ts 
concerning the geology and geo<hemistiy of petro¬ 
leum and associated gas, their origin, and the for¬ 
mation of petroleum and gas deposits. Methods of 
petroleum and gas prospecting and production are 
described, and data on their reserves are presented. 
The book also deals with such aspects as transpor¬ 
tation and storage of petroleum and gas. their pro¬ 
cessing into various products, etc. 

This textbook is divided into the following ten 
chapters: 

1. A Little History; 2. Geology and Geochemistry 
of Petroleum and Natural Gas, Their Prospecting and 
Exploration; 3. Production of Petroleum and Gas; 
4. Is There Much Petroleum On Our Planet? 5, 
Transportation and Storage of Petroleum and Natural 
Gas; 6. Composition of Petroleum and Gas; Me¬ 
thods of Studying Them; 7. FUtroleum Processing; 
8. Gas ftocessing; 9. Petrochemical Industry: 10. 
Cybernetics and Automation. 


MAIN DISTRIBUTORS 


Feo^^s PabUsliag House (P)L(d,, 
Rani Jhansi Road, 

NewDeIhi-5. 

FPH Book Stidl, 

190-B, Khetwadi Main Road, 
Boml»y-l. 

Beople's Book Hoose, 

Pnmahah Manzil, Relief Road, 
Abmedabad. 

MawWia Gnodiabiya (P) Ltd,, 
4/3-B, Bankim Chatteriee Street, 
Calcutta. 

Natknal Book Agency (P) Ltd., 
12, Bankim Chatteijee Street, 
Gidcntta. 

NOm (P) Ltd., 

6/30, Mount Road, 

IvbiAraB, Madurai, Coimbatore, 
TinicltoppaUy, 

TBanjaur. 

JEiutu Road, Vijayawada. 


Visalaodhra Book Hoose, 

Saltan Bazar, 

Hyderabad. 

People's Book House, 

0pp. Patna College, Patna. 

People's Book House, 
Hazaribagh Road, Ranchi. 

Navikaniataka Poblicatioiis, 
Bangalore-9. 

Nahajogo Graothalaya, 
Bajrakabati Road, Cuttack. 

Himachal, Book Centre, 

4, The Mall, Simla. 

Pinjab Book Centre, 

1940, Sector 22 B, 

Chandigarh. 

VBay Stares, 

Relief Road, Ahmedabad. 

Vyay Stores, 

Commissariat Bldg., Ist Floor, 
231, D.N. Road, Bombay-1. 


Kitab Ghar, 

Chaura Rasta, Jaipur. 

Prabhai Book House, 

Trivandrum. Ernakulam, 
Allcppey, Calicut, Cannanore, 
Udyogamandalam, Quilon. 

New Age Book CentK, 

Near Chowk State Bank of India, 
Cheel Mandi, 

Amritsar. 

Pni^ Book Centre, 

Post Office Road, 

Jullundur. 

Progressive Book House, 

Shillong Road, Panbazar, 
Gauhati. 

Progressive Book Depot, 

Motia Park, Sultania Road, 
Bhopal. 

Cketaaa Book Cetfio, 

1, New Market, Hozatatganj, 
Lucknow. 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, BANGALORE 

SBSIO^ in 3 .H 


ORflrtiilkifttiiiMcd rides od 
RriRMk ii Sdwt ni 

Fidlitiri for irinrck il 11k Iislimtc 

eiiiit la it» broad uw ffioditfllwii]) 
t)K vahotf dcinnoBra ia Sdnee and 
Esitecriiii Fsaifijei However, ^ 
oaai areas iavhidi ideolified vacancies 
exist an iidicaMilbelDw; 

SCIENCE FACULTY-RESEASCH 
AREAS 

Grr^'A’-Fhi^aidMileBtllciI 

Sdeirts 

1 . 

Laiaa awi 9 eo(ioKO|iy; Diel(i;i’ 
tic and iwodectric outetiilt; 
MoM Bte Oiiical potot 
plKn)aKaa;Sen«xdiicl(Rs;Mas< 
nalic Rsoouce; UKoiriical# 
rica, 

2, Med Mataalks 
Fniidiiiediinks; ElaalnIr, 

^ y^Qadal sad Uabnical 

3.Iiti)taaiikinifSKal(]iniistr]f 

laonuic A niocnl cbeoistQi; 
MMar strurinn; Qectrodic- 
nisiiy; PalynKr clieiiiisD]i; Mal^ 
cularUoloff. 

I Oigaiie(kaist() 

Syihriie orpiBc {Mstry; Hiy* 
acal rnfsaic cheniaiy; SiiHir- 
gtnic tmisliy; Moketdat No- 
lt©> 

fiocbniistiy 

ProitiiB and e^ofi'; Linils; 
Flffit lMdxniisl[y ctHulaf 
Miffi Endociiagioay; Nacfck 
addsadnokflilarbMOgy. 
i Mictrtiriciy&naniiacoioiyUN 
Moleailatliolo&'. 

7, MrdRabr Sof^ Unit 
Blopolpiiar cotraation Iioo 
the^ and qeinent; X-ny sys- 

BKINEEKNG FACIUY- 
naBARai AREAS 

Gnv'C’-eMricriSdtKn 

t, Ektiical &igiotcting 
PomsyrieavDIiilaliiritniiK^ 
tion; Eenwe stoeiif; Atdve net- 
worb and Oien; Fom electro- 
aid and dtyristoi coimctua; 
Koeniineciliit; Faven no^ 
tion and le^ ^riesi; Non- 
bnearsiisttniSi 

7. ElectnalCDoiotiniatioaEoig, 

(omnidikaiian; Seni- 
n^or laaktiab and devkea; 
Optical intonaiicm ptocdtui; 
Acaaetics and ^ inibimlioa 
pnceeiindElnaiiirAaitiandsya- 
ms; Mnavnve ncansici 

lb, l^VoIlnteEipeccjng 
Briijffll diiditris ni anes and 
vnetun; Ekctdcal wMinfan en- 
ri^ md pow nppatiius; 
Ow aolinie phenoneu and Kci- 
Mm; Hi^ YOltiiie badaridii 
Maxiim 

IL&iioaiofArioniatian 
Moddiniindsnndiimedlarie 
aoale Initial lysim; 


Coapulcr software; Fatten r- 
CQiiiiiirni; Contioland inslniiu- 
tttioolDCludiii|lli(liicatiiiol,ft>i- 
tjasandfliudponttsyslciifi, 

Gnw'D‘'’MsAHlcilSdBKet 

11 AemHiiticalEDtirwnias 
Aendyaaoticaand Raid nediania 
riawiHiic,su|i(imicaiidli}^ 
aicspecds; Space dynainiisiStnK- 
lunl dyimics inthHlbi alioaft 
vihalioas and helicopicr djnuiiics; 
Eupnimeatri riics aaaiysK; Ono- 
pama; CooM based deal|D and 
analysis; Finn ckociii netbods; 
Muting. 

IS. lomil Cornbuslion Ensiateno^ 
and 

k Moebanin] Engtaeeting 
HKnnal ^stems tn$«cnt)j; 
Foundry ntetn and cnpneeTjag; 
Mtcbatiica] system analysis and do 
siipi; TatbendaKs and LC. a- 
giniB; lasinjociiation and auio- 
matic control, 

15. Qvil & Hydianlk Dpectins 
Fbiid mecbantcs inciiidin^ cavin- 
lion; Water lesoitioes ladudit^ 
river mtcbanics; Structuic-seil 
laletiKtion studies; Stiai(ih do- 
fon&atioacfailS;SiiuctunliiyTiii- 
numioiMiiiicoocietestnxluits; 
Expeiineaiil sties analysis. 

Id. Metnllinxy 



17, CMcil Enpnini: 

IMbr ptoces; Reaciion ea- 
daNcrin;; Ibctmodyaatnks; Fro- 
CCS dynamics and oantrol; Eavi- 
ninnettuj eafiixeriiis. 

ISi Indiniiil UaiajciMai 
FetsamelmanageittDiaiKliiidusi- 
rial paycbofogii Fiiaind maniie- 
mcDt and manaieiiiil accoiuiiiit; 
Econooiic planorii and devdo^ 


eaiineerinit; Mecfiiuicil lysieii 
aulysia anddniin- 


i Meiilluru 

Fhysicar meiillurdy; Uitnical 
mhuBy- 


K. licbool of Automation 
Coniid and coniputcr Kknecs. 


M. Tteb. Comae binoricRl EbsbMtiiiti 
(2-)W duntlieol 

An Macuby wise witb enyibasis 
on Solid state pbytiie; Mainiab njeocii, 
lastnnnesiatioii and techaiiiiies, intend¬ 
ed for enpneeiinj gtiduaics and bl.Se.'S 
InFfcysmScietKts. 
flivComwO-yearduralkiilitt 
Ekcliioal Ccumuiiicalicia Ejigineetiiit; 
Otctikal Tecbncloiy and Mciilliiny. 
iiclectiMS for Bl. protronwis viU be 
diroi# an Bniiax Examination' 
about whieh S(;initEaiioouncct)ient has 
been isMed. 

DipUm Came ii ladaitiii) 

Bail (l-yw ducaiion) 

Entry open for candidates wiih enginetr- 
ing and non-engioccrinj badirovnds. 
Dbibiit Con in Molecular iMie- 
ntibyO-yeaidutatiORl 
Tcaeheis and Remit Workers rn Dm- 
witiiy Depantrents, Mtdbl Colleges 
or Kesean.il labotiiorics, subject to 
posatsing tbc minimum qualilKationk 
will be given pttEnenoe for admissicn. 


lllplyfctAdinMB 

Tbt Indian of 


cteriuiKtncnis for couises of study 
lOtanii are broadhased. Fab 
ils are Novided in the boollci 
iMISSION AHNOUNCEMENf 
119]^7r. Genetailv, the Ibllou'- 


(i) IlcacHcbj‘M£>'M. Te(ib.lDipliiM 

Cam 


IKDl. 

MI.Caint(l-]fcardiinijon] 

($ui^ cboice ofeleciMS will lead to 
specjalliitioiB in tbe fields lacDlioMd 
under eatb DepattiMi). 

1, AenfiaalkalEogintcting 
AnnllstnictuRs; Aercdynanucs; 
KoOkets and misailes. 

1 ChctnicilEopneetqg 
ChoiiEi! praues Apiaiit deslp; 
innsfer pneesaes, 

5. Ohil A Hydraolic Eogincttiag 
I^dtaoliis; Simctiial engmer- 
ilt; Wtiar iopuim engifieering; 

Soil niecbanici and fcuDdHionen- 
gbieertng. 

4. Beciricat Canmunicalion Eag( 
EMionKs; Mkiomvas; Acouv 
tio; CamputeR and infonutioo 
ibaoty. 

5. Ekct^ En^neeting 
Applied electnaifii; Power 
engueenng. 

i Hi^VidiageEngineetiog 
HvtVrdiagaEngioeetiof 
7. lotemal CmntvJtion Engbiaeiiiig 

and 

L McckikalEaiiMetiBg 
Inieiiiil aenbvltioii eipeeaiiig; 
Aulnobile ogiieariii; Fnrpiil- 
Ano^oeer^l^gygtari 

(qgigpgjggi " ^ ' 


Badulor's degree in bgineeiiog or 
TecliMlogy OK OK bbs- 
lo^ degm hi SdeiKclAns^onoNw; 
in leM fiddi Thciraaimuin 
iei|iiniriexii is 0 second (las with at 
mif^marksinilKBggicpttin 
all cases. 

FotCtadldilsIitlaiiiBgla SebaMed 
CaitalSMdadTtlnibe roinimainit- 
auimneiu is a second clas vnib It bsi 
fOj^Dailisintheaggitgite. 

(ii) IZConw 

Baclidoi's degree in Sdeocc (Fhy- 
an, Clwnistiy and MatbeiMlics) 
FIIIST elas wiib at kasi tOy, 
nwks in the aigRgiie. 

Fur CMtatca btkKglig toSMdid 
CarieslSMiU IMei the nuaiinum 
leriuiienKal is n SECOND clus with 
atl^55^inBtksiAtheaggiH>t<- 

Note; TheicleclioasforttitaE com 
wfilbc Ihroniji an eninnoe eximian- 
lioo. For details plesK lec a i^te 
ann o u n ffmHii ispied in ihil legaid. 
Ingoecil a liilbct level ofacide- 
nic Kblevmenl is npccted tbu Ihc 
tniniiinia iiaiyfications spedned ibove. 

ScboMWFdlonNfi 
Al mnrdi, Mi, M. Tedi.. lodDip- 
ima riudenia and 15% of in I^u' 

diDlg can anU of wtnk sdhot^ 


MIVJUUH, turn uin aUM 

«sil Movk^nsiiiufr^ Rs. lif to 
it»5(K^F.as^byttKTATA 
Ttiisis,TlSC(AMtljiirie Company, 

VOC CSIR, ICMK, INSA, NAL, 
DAE, State Govcrmuls and oilm 
The cnliaiMRKal of iIk value and iIk 
nuabm of KB. aMarilHpr is under 
oxtildaaiiao. 


Camta to CanUdaiia ilelei(iitg 
loSchtdalcdCiitailSebediMTcIliH 

(i) of the seals fin any course; 
waich will bo avdiabk for quali¬ 
fied candidate beioniig to SC,' 
ST; 

(ii) All coodidalas belonging to SC,ST 
wbo ate apitiicaois for admission 
10 ibe Institute and possesHog the 
miinniiwi qualiriciitions for od- 
miaoi as applicable to SCjST 
caadidaia will be called for tM 
and iiucixiew and those iound; 
saiubk mil he olfeicd adnimi; 
widiiii ilie abme 20% seats rkh- 
Ironed in (i); 

(ml All caadidalcs belonging to SC ST 
ulroaiecalkd for tauniew before 
idountioa are paid a coflinbution 
eqiiivalral to third class railway 
fare both ways al ihe admtvsihlc 
rales by the shoriestronie. 

(IVI All candidates bclongiag to Si , 
ST are ciurged cmooal fee 
for the ap^iiun foimv and 
Handboak of Infatmaiion as dc- 
lai’kd in tfR Admissioa Announec- 
nmt Eookkl suppbed free on re- 
qufit. 

Besides the above couvosaon, ccrUni fee 
(OKcsiom are also avaibible to camli- 
dates belaciging to SC.iST selected for 
ndnisioA Cor liK session liTJ-k For 
dciails please sec lire Admisaon An- 
novQocmtni Bookki and the Hand¬ 
book of Infomution which can he ob¬ 
tained following the dircolion given 
belou-: 


Um Id Apply fit AAikskn 
Kbit Stay 

flaodidalct win possess the quaiitica- 
liQiis ouilioed above may send imnic- 
dkidy an enquiry to the REGISTKAR. 
INDIAN INSinUTE OF saENCE, 
BANGALORE 5«IDI2, aaomiianied 
by a aelf-addrcsstd and stamped ([1,30 
pate pha 0.05 puse tefuget stamp, if 

ff ) nvalopa of the tiw 23cmx 
The cover addressed to the 


Rpsjstnr shavld be supencrii 
''ADHNS* on the left hand top 


wmrrf the (over. 


SeundSliR 

InoMdiaialy on leoeipl of the sdf-add- 
iBaad staoped eav^ the institute 
Will RBd a booltlet “Admiasiitt An- 
nouDceponl* coniainiiig details of the 
adniyon qailllliatiotB, fat Nseaith 
mdCDUisi^ actiolaiships andMowdiips 
ivnO^ bcrid iim kt coo^ 
liooitottiiMatesbeloitglngtoSCjST, 
elG. 


IttlSlap 

Gndidttts an advked to go through 
the boGidet caiefidiy andsailiAtlitt- 
lelNa id tbv |iom the cpiiilcatto 
pMi^ fin adntiriin M the paiib- 

£3!»MtafMBrii[Mnjw to 


apply (or. They should send 11** 
Wtiiion for the applkniion ms) 
ind (or a copy of the Handbook of b* 
[oroiiiioo foUowiogllKdiiwtipns gitcfl 
in the booklet "Admission Anooimeo- 
metn". This requisition together with 
postal ordetfs) for Ihe pimprr niwiiW 
should wii liv Registrar on or bufoR 
21 Ainil, im 

FburtkSlcp 

Candidnics should fill in these opplki- 
tion (ofns (urciully followjiig IIk direc- 
lions givni. They should send in the 
maplried npplintian formfs) togelher 
with iltesM ctpies of ccilificales; 
marls slalcmcolv, elc. so us to reach the 
|^iurIatcitby5i)0p.n.i»l2May, 

Non: Apoliialion foims received after 
the due dnte will not be con^ttd. 
.However,formscarcti, it mnybepcfisibk 
in special cases, to consider laic ansli- 
vuliom at bier points of time, provided 
vncincjia exisi. 

FkkiM Dales 

East (late (or tenipt of rcquisiuons 
fur appliQlioo (oriw: 21 APRIL, 
1073. 

East date [or receipt of complcicd 
applkaiioo fms 12 MAY. 1973. 

AimuacaMit (n Adnusaw to B£, 
De^CMsn 

The admission to the B.E. degree 
eooRcin 

(1) Electrical Communialien Engi- 
neciing (2) Elecitkal TcchnNogy 
ane (3) Metallurgy 

ai thc'lndian Institute of Science. fiang,v 
hire beginninn on Isi August 1973 wiil 
be made on IIk bans of a common All 
indu Entmnce examination to be con- 
ducted at the following tenttes on Thh 
and 2lsi June 1973: 

(I) Indian Institute of Sdcocc, Btm- 
W (2) Indian Instiiuie of Tsdi- 
xilogy, Madras^ (3) bdiaii Insiiiuie 
of Technology, Fowai, Bombay, (d) 
ladiaa Institute of Thcimoloiy, Nmv 
Delhi, (9 Baaaras Hindu loiveisity, 
Vaniusi. 

The eununaiioa will onnssi of one 
wiittm paper in each of the Mag 
snbjeds: 

(I) Miihematiis; (2) Fhysks: (3) 
Cbenisiiy and (4) Gosenl luiowkdge 
and Engoeerint aptitude. Theseke- 
tion fm admisrion to the rhbso will 
be based entirely upon dieir peifor- 
manceinltiiseitammation. 

The minimum qualifiaition piesctih^ 
for adraisian to the B,E, depee eouse k 
a FIRST CLASS Bachelai^ Degiea in 
Sekmee with Oumiiiiy and 
Mathcmalis as optional sut^ and 
with at kast maig in w qgre- 
gate. For casdidates hdoaiftlg to 
SciuM CaimxiJblMM Tr^ the 
nDaimuin qualifntkHi is a SECOND 
diiag Baditkirts Depae in Scknccwiih 
fltysics; ChaAtry and MatbeottiiGi 
as optiMat lultiRts with at kari 55% 
itwka in iba ugngati. 

WNfliapirfiirlhecnlnMm- 

Mbin^ 

(a) Cnnllidaiesvrkoiiiiyo the above 
miniw qutlificalin; 


(b) Canddala vvbo have aMtiutii 
for Ihe final B.Sc. cxaminatiaD 
nul whose itsiills ate awaited, 
bntwho expects to get the above 
mioimiiiiii^lifitationcanM 
for appmng at the ealniKs 
examluatioa. 


EritaoceEiirnktliMFec 


AfttofRs.lO,'-iscbapl. Tbisis 
10 be leiQlted ihnki postal order mode 
ouintbeiiameofthcREGlSIllAR, 
INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
BANGALORE ^12 dongwiili the 
pnKtihedaiqiiiHiianfom. 

For caadidalcs helooging to ScIMi 
(nttesjWvM Frlirg this fee is 
waived. 

Oiler (memkos to Caidkales b^ 
liingiBt Id SchediM CaitniStMiM 
Trim 

(i| 20%ofihtae3lsin3.E. (ouisc 
will be avoilahk for qual^ 
caiididatK hclonging to SC/ST; 

(il) All candidates helooging to 
SC.'ST who am appikanin tor 
admissiiin to the Insiiiitie and 
possessBig the niniiM quili- 
ticaiico for admission a.v applj- 
cabktothanaR eligibktoal 
for the entrance extuiiiBiiikin 
and those found suilaUc 
after the toimnce examination 
and thnse found sniiahk after 
ihenitaiiccminiuiionwilllK 
ofleted admisaon within the 
above 20% seals mentiooed in 
(i); 

(hi) AIlSCi'STctndidaKSWhoappar 
for the (Dimnct exammation 
willhepaidacoiilnbutionequi- 
vaknl to third class lailxny fare 
both ways Dum place memiooed 
in the ap^iion form to the 
nearest examiutionaatre; 

Ttv) All candidalcs belohgiag to 
SCiSTadmittedtotheooursewill 
he paid an Instifoteschobiship 
of Ra. 75/-per month. Bcshfes, 
there are oilier concessions in 
fees and other ebargm, deinils 
of which are availabk in the Ad- 
mision AnnaancenKal booklet 
wtiidiwi!l be supplied altmgniilt 
the prescribed appIientionflKm. 

Condiibiles desiiiag to aigjiy for ad- 
missian to the B,E. Degme Couao msiy 
write to ibe Kegistiar, Indian Institute 
of Scbcei Bangaloxe 5(6012 enclosing 
a stlFaddnssed and stamped (0.30 pek 
plus OjIK paise refugee siai^i if appli- 
caUe) envelope of the ^ 33x15 cms. 
for ubiaioing Ihe piQcribed api^iratkin 
fQntanddAofthesyUab^ 

Eoqoaies tiiould be received by Ibe 
Regiito for IIk application form on 
erlxfoR 2iApnl, 1973 andihecom- 
pleted applicniiofl foiniogetbeiwjib 
the r^Mon foe af 10 ,e payabkby 
poM order temds enlisnce eunti- 
nalkm (nation be eneagyicd for 
admdided castelsclndiiled In'be candi¬ 
dates) should rad) the Regisirar latest 
hyl2Hay,l973v 

&&PRAIIHU 

RGGISIltAR 







VALUABLE BOOKS 


History of Freedom Movement in Indie 
by Dr. Tara Chand 
24 X 16 cms. Pp. 527 

History of Freedom Movement in India 

by Dr, Tara Chand 
24x16 cms. Pp. 593 


Volume III 

Paperback 
Library edn. 
Volume IV 

Paperback 
Library edn. 


Re. 

11.00 

17.00 


12.50 

18.50 


Remembered Glory by Melville deMellow 
20:- 14 cms. Pp. 149 7.00 

Our Freedom Movement by 5.0. Sawant 

23x18 cms. Pp. 45 3.50 

An Outline of the Indian Constitution 

20 ' 16 cms. Pp. 27 0.60 

States of Our Union : Mizoram by A. C. Ray 

20 <14 cms. Pp. 25 1.50 

National Museum Bulletin No. 3 

23. 18 cms. Pp. 32 6.00 

Our National Songs 

18/12 cms. Pp. 27 0.75 

2Sth Ye ar of India n s Independece series : 

India: Rehabilitation by P. N. Luthra 

20x14 cms. Pp. 28 0.50 

India: Oil and Petrochemicals by K. D. Malaviya 
20x14 cms. Pp. 28 0.50 

India: Shipping by C. P. Srivastava 

20X14 cms. Pp. 30 0.50 

India: Defence by K. Subramanyam 

20x14 cms. Pp. 38 0.50 

Post free supply. Books worth R$. 3,00 or more can also be supplied by 
V P.P. on demand. Ask for free copy of catalogue of publications on 
varied subjects in English, Hindi and Regional languages: 

DIRECTOR 

PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 

1} Patiala House : 

2) Yojana Bhawan, Parliament Street, 

(for Cash Sales only) 

8, Esplanade EasL Ground Floor. 
Botawala Chambers, Sir P. M. Road« 
Shastri Bhavan, 35 Haddows Road. 

davp 72;766 
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Europe 

daily 747 flightel 


Rome 

Geneva 

Frankfurt 

Paris 

Rome—Geneva—Frankfurt—Paris) 

Air*India gives you the largest number 
of 747 flights to Europe, And two 707s. 

Plus Maharajah service, comfort and style. 

For groups of 10 to Europe, contact 
your Travel Agent for an attractive low-priced 
tour with a maximum of 6 stopovers. 

Under our Economy Class Affinity Group Fare 
Scheme, groups of 15 are eligible for 
big fare reductions. Groups of 30 can save 
even more, for example, about Rs. 2.800 
per fare to Geneva. 

If you are between 12 and 30 years, 
take our 14^90 days Youth Fare to Pans and 
back and save over Rs. 3.000, with one 
stopover in each direction. 

Contact your nearest Air-India office or 
your Travel Agent today. 



the airline that serves you 
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INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 
AS ADJUNCT TO 
UNIVERSITY MANAGEMENT 







OUR 1972-73 PUBLICATIONS 


t 

'I* 


A. S. K« lyoisar 
NtnAari Ksvirai 
BisfaiB Dc^ 

A. Rahmao 
Dr SoaU Sea 
V. R. KrMHia Iyer 
Gopai Haidar 

Santi Koaiar Chattaiji 
S. C. Pataaik 


K. K« SabrahnaBiao 

BishoiiDey 
S, A. Daage 

W. N. Saber 
D. N. Darhcdi 

S. N. Hasaa 
Satish Chaadra 
D. P. CMti^Hidliyaya 
CCaaldifcll 
G. AdUkari (Ed.) 

It L. Shakla 


In the Land of Dinutrov 

Peasant'Uprising in Bengal, 17S3 

In the Sun and the Rain—Essays on Aesthetics 

Trimorti: Science, Technology and Society 

Agrarian Struggle in Boigal, 1946*47 

Law and the People 

Vidyasagar: A Reassessment (Cloth) 

(Paper) 

What Peking Keeps Silent About 
Select Papers (Angla*Nibandba*Chayana) Vol I 
Orissa Finance in Perspective 19SI-S2—1965-66 
Monopolies and Public Policies (Cloth) 

(Paper) 

Import of Capital and Technology—A Study of Foreign 
Collaboration in Indian Industry 

History's Tragic Exultation 

India from Primitive Communism to Slavery (cloth) 

(paper) 

Dr Ambedkar—A Critical Study 
Problems and Prospects of Agricultural Taxation in 
Uttar Pradesh 

Thoughts on Agrarian Relations in Mu^l India 
Parties and Politics at the Mughal Courti 1707-1740 
Indian Philosophy—A Popular Introduction (Reprint) 
Illusion and Reality (Rqwint) 

Documents of the History of the Communist Party of India 
Vol I (Reprint) 

Britain, India and the Turkish Entire, 1852-1882 


Bd P 

1-25 

I^S0 

254X) 

30410 

15410 

1800 

12-50 

44)0 

1*00 

404)0 


404)0 

154)0 

64X) 


254)0 

154)0 

12-50 

84)0 

304)0 


254)0 

4.00 

404)0 

204)0 

104)0 


404)0 

304)0 


PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE (P) LTD 

Rani JIuMi Road, NEW DEUO-55 

Show Room: 2, Marina Aioade, Connai^t Place, New Delhi-1 


p’ P. a BOOK STALL 
190-B, Khetaadi Main Road, 
Boiiibagp-4 


People’s Bode House 

Pinundiah Manzil, 

Relief Road. Ahmedahad 


ASIAN NATIONS CONFERENCE 
ON YOUTH POLOES HELD AT 

JAKARTA 

*Shiv Khare 



Participants in an informal discussion before the inaugural ceremony 


In the past decade, spurred by student dissent and 
demonstrations a number of governments of Asian 
countries have initiated new programmes in the held 
of youth affairs. These range from youth participa¬ 
tion in decision-making processes to their involvement 
in community development projects. There is hard¬ 
ly an Asian country, which has not set up a new pro¬ 
gramme for its youth during the course of the last 
few years. And yet all il^se efforts have been 
undertaken mainly to meet immediate demands 
rather than in fulhlment of well thought out policies. 

In diis difficult process of determining youth pro¬ 
grammes some initiatives have brought dividends 
while others have failed. With its limited resources, 


*Mr. Khare is the Imiian representative of Internal i<mal 
InstUuta fin Edneatioaal Studies. 


Asian countries can hardly afford to depend upon 
trial and error method in determining priorities and 
programmes, especially so in an entirely new field like 
youth affairs. In order to benefit from each othet*s 
experiences, top ranking government officials, heads of 
universities and youth activists from 13 Asian count¬ 
ries gathered in Jakarta from April 2 to 6 to partici¬ 
pate in the Asian Conference on Youth Policies. 
Sponsored jointly by the Indonesian Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation and Culture and the Brussets-based Interna¬ 
tional Institute for Educational Studies (IIEE), the 
meeting provided, for the first time, an opportunity 
to all the components involved in youth field to hold 
free and frank discussions on the evolution of youth 
policies in participating countries. The emphasis of 
discussions was not so much on programmes as on 
fundamental policies. 
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The participants to the condusioa that the 
difficuit^f the society at large to integrate segments 
of young people in the mainstream of life has given 
rise to a situation where anti-Establishment agi¬ 
tation has become an integral part of the activity of 
youth leaders. Otherwise, most youth leaders feel, 
their leadership would be threatened. On the other 
hand, half-hearted attempts to involve young people 
in decision-making processes has benefited solely the 
educated youth, mainly students concentrated in 
urban areas. In order to correct this imbalance, 
methods would have to be devised not only to as¬ 
certain the aspirations of rural youth, which repre¬ 
sents the large majority of young people, but also de¬ 
vise ways by which their jmrticipation in arriving at 
important decisions is assured. To give eifcct to this 
policy, the governments would have to set up an ad- 
ministiative machinery at the national level which is 
able and empowered to deal with all segments of 
young population, namely students, rural youth, 
young workers, white collar youth etc. Several 
countries present at the Conference — such as Thai¬ 
land, India and Cambodia — reported that they had 
already set up high-level and high powered bodies to 
co-ordinate youth programmes which normally 
fail under the supervision and direction of different 
government departments or ministries. Malaysia in 
fact has gone one step further and some two years ago 
set up a separate ministry to deal with youth affairs. 

A great deal of attention was paid to projects which 
involve young people in the national development 
tasks. As some participants put it, “national de¬ 
velopment is inconceivable without direct involve¬ 
ment of young people”. In this connection it was 


argued that students, who have the benefit of formal 
aid exMnsive education, as well as sufficient leisure 
time, should be given the opportunity to participate in 
national deveIo|Nnent tasks. This would not only 
give them the chance to help solve the problems of the 
underprivileged sections of the society, bw^ '’.Iso pro¬ 
vide mem with valuable educational exf .lence and 
bring them closer to the realities of rural life and its 
hardships. It was felt that in the context of develop¬ 
ing Asian countries, student and youth organizations 
should place community development programmes 
high on the list of their priorities 

The Conference was concerned with the increasing 
problem of youth unemployment and suggested that 
in addition to traditional remedial programmes, the 
governments should assist efforts by youth organiza¬ 
tions to create self employment. 

A great deal of attention was also paid to the need 
for closer regional co-operation in implementing 
youth programmes and policies in the participating 
countries. The Conference suggested that efforts be 
made to set up an Asian clearing house on youth poli¬ 
cies and pro^ammes. This would enable individual 
countries to learn from each other's mistakes wiili- 
out necessarily duplicating them. At the same 
time information on successful programmes earned 
out in one country would enable others to initiate simi¬ 
lar policy. Preliminary consideration given to the 
possibility of setting up an Asian Youth Foundation 
already recieved favourable response. Because of 
its expertise in youth matters and wide contacts, the 
International Institute for Educational Studies (llEB) 
was requested to further pursue some of these 
ideas. 


VIEVV^ POINT 


I read with great interest Dr. Gurugunta’s plea for 
“Political Democratization of Delhi University” in 
UNIVERSITY NEWS, April 1973, I find it difficult 
to agree with her conclusion that political democrati¬ 
zation of Delhi University is neither a break-down of , 
authority nor of ihe community but a movement to¬ 
wards creating the democratic ethos. From what 
little I have been able to observe ihc colleges of Delhi 
University, I think that we are heading towards anar¬ 
chy and chaos with a faint hope that some day order 
would emerge out of chaos. 

Authority has been so diffused today that it is diffi¬ 
cult to locate it. Committees meet again and again 
but fail to take a decision. Staff council meetings arc 
Quite stonny and monopolised by activists with finn 
cominitinent and nebulous academic attam- 
mrats Pandemonium is often created at staff council 
meetinu, abuses are freely hurled and deciaon-mat 
ing bewmes difficult To cite instances the staff 
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council of a college debated inconclusively whether the 
college be opened on Saturday or on the next Mon¬ 
day. This debate went on for hours on Friday even¬ 
ing. When the debate came to an end it was practi¬ 
cally impossible to open the college on Saturday. Yet 
the learned don managed to keep themselves busy 
in an eminently fruitful discussion. 

1 am not opposed to democratimtion provided 
teachers evolve a code of conduct, maintain high pr^ 
iessional stan^rds and develop professional skill 
and pride, I don't mind political commitment, if it is 
not at the expense of academic commitment. I agree 
with Amrik Singh that democratization without pro¬ 
fessional growth and pride cannot succeed. 

DrN.P. Singh, 
Rajdhani College, 
New Delhi 


Institutional Research As Adjunct 
To Unfverslti/ Management 

6. S. Sheehan 


Recent interest in university management has 
grown because institutions must plan and operate in 
increasingly complicated circumstances. Rapidly 
changing social, economic and political pressures 
within the universities and on the institutions from 
their constituencies have stressed traditional univer 
sity administration. Taboo a few years ago, it is 
now widely held opinion that modem methods of 
management must be adapted to the universities. 

Although some form of institutional research is 
not new to universities, no definition yet has gained 
a consensus because institutional research is not a 
single area of study, nor a specific set of tools and 
techniques. Rather, it is better characterized by the 
approaches to problem solving of its practitioners. 


Institutional research in the universities is the appli¬ 
cation of systems science to governance problems. 

University Managemoit 

University management does not differ gmeii- 
cally from that of any enterprise. The practice of 
determining and articulating goals and objectives; 
of formulating policies and developing plans; of 
allocating resources for execution of programs and 
controlling and operating the institution; and of 
monitoring and evaluating the results, must go on 
in universities. What sets it apart is university 
organisational structure, traditions of consensus¬ 
seeking decision making, academic freedom and 
institutional autonomy, and the difficulties in quanti- 

\E I 


Management Analytical Support 


MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS OFFICE OF 

INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 



Paper presented by Mr. Bcmtrd S. Shedwn to the Canadian Society for the study of Higher Education, He is the ^Director of 
batitutUmal Research at the University of Calvary, 
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fyi^g the tenefits of the educational process. 

The essentia] coDqdexity of oniversity manage- 
ment is demonstrated by the fact that management 
functions must be aocomptished within the elements 
of the organizational structure. (Figure ]) 

The management function of administration in¬ 
cludes the non-academic operating functions. These 
are those activities necessary to the running of the 
physical plants daily business affairs, student ad¬ 
mission, records and so on. The academic operating 
functions of quest for learning, nurturing of learn¬ 
ing, transmission of learning, use of learning and 
administration are collectively termed operating 
functions. The proposed OIR. relates directly to 
the other management functions and only indirectly 
to the operating functions. This is not to suggest 
that the operating functions do not require ana¬ 
lytical support, and in fact much fundamental 
research, but only that these considerations are out¬ 
side the scope of the present proposal. 

OIR Operations 

As viewed by analytical support staff, university 
management can be described b> five steps: recog¬ 
nition of situations requiring action; explicit formu¬ 
lation of problems; de>elo]>ment of alternative 
solutions Including actions required and conse¬ 
quences of imiMementation; presentation of alter¬ 
native solutions: and, finally, managemeni's under¬ 
standing of solutions and acceptance of one of the 
alternatives. Within this framework, two styles or 
modes of operation span the spectrum of possible 
OIR activities. These are the active and passive 
modes. 

The passive mode, ^^Statistical Data Collection,** 
is characterized by the OlR’s provision of statistical 
data on request and the solution of specific prob¬ 
lems using an algorithm given by policy formulators. 
Successful operation in this mode builds policy 
formulators* confidence in the OIR, gives analysts 
experience in dealing with policy fbrmulators and 
their problems, and leads eventually to greater in¬ 
volvement in the management process. The active 
mode, **Professional Participation,** is characterized 
by the 01R*s eWicipation of information required 
and of problems for which the office will be asked to 
supply alternative solutions for the consideration of 
managers. Operating in this mode, the OIR can 
improve the efficiency of university management. 
It can successfully ojrerate in this way only with 
the confidence of policy formulators. This confi¬ 
dence is maintained if the office conceives its role 
as being not one of policy formulation but of assist¬ 
ing policy makers to come quickly and assuredly to 
their conclusions. The OIR must be sensitive to 
infomational needs of mana^rs but must remain 
neutral in the final policy decision. Thus, the pur¬ 
pose of anticip^on is to provide decision makers 
wi& the best information, prospect and tools so 
that their time and talents can most effectively be 
brought to bear on judgments that have to be made. 

Let*8 consider three levels of the active mode. 
In Active Mode, Level 1, ^^Anticipation of Infor¬ 
mational Needs,** the OIR provides statistical and 


other information on requiest as in the passive mode. 
However, to a certain extent the request has been 
anticipate. This implies that OIR personnel are 
aware of the problem to be solved, underst^d the 
sensitive issues involved, and can determine impor¬ 
tant variables before an explicit request is received. 
This anticipation includes development of the neces¬ 
sary capability to retrieve the information and to 
formnlate alternative solutions to given management 
problems. 

Active Mode, Level 2, “Systems Initiation,** also 
involves anticipation but differs from Level I in 
that anticipation may not be with respect to a sped* 
he solution but rather to a class or category of 
problems. This is an awkward level of operation 
because it involves initiatives on the part of the 
office which may not seem important to busy exe¬ 
cutives. However, because it is involved 
in many facets of central university ad¬ 
ministration which cross organizational boundaries, 
the OIR may see the need for management cosidera- 
tions before the need can be generally recognized. 
By anticipating management information nreds. the 
office sometimes finds that it requires information 
which is not available. Under such circumstances, 
the OIR may urge development of the necessary 
systems to ensure that information is ready when 
needed. 

If possible, the office should not become involved 
in the design, development and implementation of 
new systems, especially if other departments can do 
the job. In general, involvement beyond assisting 
with systems specifications or acting as consultants 
to departments charged with systems development 
should be avoided. Greater involvement may give 
the OIR vested interest m some aspect of university 
operations, siphon off its resdurces from areas of 
more legitimate concern, and lead to the possibility 
of tensions developing between the office and operat¬ 
ing departments concerned, 

Operating in Active Mode, Level 3, “Manage¬ 
ment Tools and Techniques,*’ the OIR must anti¬ 
cipate styles of university management likely or 
possible in the near future. Universities are comp¬ 
licated, decentralized institutions, and the manage¬ 
ment decisions to be taken are as difficult as in any 
organization. Also, university policy formulators 
are usually professional scholars and teachers, and 
amateur managers. Thus, the OIR role in this 
level is to suggest, as the opportunity arises, that 
new tools and techniques may prove useful in solving 
certain problems. Since these new tools may not be 
familiar, the OIR may have to instruct decision 
makers in their potential and use. As in Level 2, 
the consequences of such initiatives are best under¬ 
stood by the senior administrative officer in the area 
and discussions of this sort should not be preci¬ 
pitated without his full support. 

As a consequence of the proposed theory of the 
role of institutional research, each office must decide 
how to allocate resources over a spectrum of acti¬ 
vities ranging from academic research in hi^er 
education to meeting ad hoc requests for statistical 
data. This is not a new dilemma ant^ the unique 
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circumstanceB of each university make generalized 
solutions difficult. The OIR must do research if it 
is to offer practical alternative solutions to manage^ 
ment problems, yet it must answer some ad hoc 
requests to remain in touch with current management 
situations and to gain or keep the confidence of uni* 
versity managers. 

Given the situation in which Universities find 
themselves today, it seems that offices should focus 
more towards the research end of the spectrum. 
The problems of academic planning and resource 
allocation need to be better understood in each 
institution before satisfactory solutions will be 
found. The state of the act in university applica* 
tion of such ideas as planning programming budget¬ 
ing systems, managenient infonnation systems and 
modelling are primitive. Yet, their potential to 
solve current management problems seems promis¬ 
ing. To meet the need for ad hoc statistical data 
for short-range administrative purposes, OIRt should 
encourage growth of analytical expertise within 
operating departments and senior administrative 
offices. People with these skills and aptitudes in 
operating departments are closer to the details of 
the particular problems and can use the resources of 
the OiR as required, more efficiently. 

The **intcrface'’ is an important aspect of insti¬ 
tutional research as adjunct to university manage¬ 
ment. This facet of institutional research involves 
assisting university managers with the definitive 
formulation of specific questions to which they seek 
answers and then presenting answers or alternative 
solutions through a medium that makes the infor¬ 
mation most useful to the questioner. Figure 2 
illustrates the support role cycle. 


Unless there ate good two-way communications 
between the person with the problem and the prob¬ 
lem solver, there is not likely to result a 
satisfactory solution. The OIR must develop the 
knack and skills of ensuring Ibat the ques¬ 
tioners have stated their request for information 
unambiguously in a way that will yield them 
cisely the required information if the request is 
exactly met. If the infonnation or alternative solu¬ 
tions are not effectively presented, much of the 
work of the OIR can be lost. People in the OIR must 
develop skills-'essentially teaching skills, including 
the use of several media—to work at the interfiice. 

OIR Organization 

The most important characteristic of the pro¬ 
posed OIR is that it operates as an applied researdi 
team. Projects undertaken are interdisciplinary 
because the office supports diverse management 
activities. The categories of studies done will change 
with time and type of institution, but since all pro¬ 
jects relate to the informational needs of senior 
management, they involve considerations crossing 
functional and organizational lines. 

Team members must be experts in the different 
fields of university management and competent to 
serve as consultants and staff personnel to the ap¬ 
propriate university officers and committees. Each 
team member is dependent on the other because 
they have the common purpose of supplying manage¬ 
ment information useful to policy formulation, plan¬ 
ning and decision making. The team must be small 
enough so that analysts can effectively communicate 
with each other, large enough so that the suyor 
areas of university management are represented. 


FIGURE 2 
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Since university management can be divided into 
thi«e main spheres-<-acadei&ic, physical and fiscal— 
the proposed office should have analysts responsible 
for projects which are primarily within these spheres. 
As a consequence of the proposed theory of OIR 
operations, described in the previous section, the 
office also needs analysts expert in statistics and 
information systems. 

Since academic policy formulation and planning 
is the keystone to university management, the aca* 
demic planning analyst will tend to be the technical 
coordinator of the office. His tasks include assist- 
ing academic policy and planning committees, work¬ 
ing with departments and faculties which seek the 
help of a professional planner, as well as assisting 
the director and analysts with interface aspects of 
projects. The academic planning analyst will 
normally be the project leader on studies that do not 
fall primarily into a field of specialty of one of the 
other analysts. 

The physical analyst is primarily concerned with 
space and facilities aspects of university management 
He would typically do long-range and short-range 
space planning studies, and space, facilities and equip¬ 
ment inventory and utilization studies. Ideally, his 
main efforts would be in the development of metho¬ 
dologies for these studies and assisting with the im¬ 
provement of the informational systems needed for 
space management. 

The fiscal analyst's task is similar to that of the 
physical analyst, but in regard to the management of 
noncapital resources. This analyst relates to policy 
formulation and planning committees on fiscal and 
budgetary matters. He would become involv’ed in 
development of methodologies and pilot studies of 
academic program costs, internal pricing of services, 
implementation of planning programming budgeting 
systems, as well as assist with development of the 
necessary informational systems to support manage¬ 
ment needs for resource allocation information. 

The statistician supplies the other analysts, 
management, and other internal and external agen¬ 
cies with statistical information on the university 
and other subjects related to higher education. This 
anaylst is responsible for the consistency of data 
elonent definitions used within the OIR and as far 
as possible within the university. To avoid many 
requests for routine data, the statistician may prepare 
a Fact Book containing historical statistics on stu¬ 
dents, staff, degrees, space and finances. The statisti¬ 
cian should also be responsible for university projec¬ 
tions of student enrolments as requested by manage¬ 
ment and required by the analysts. 

The information systems analyst assists in matters 
related to the coordinated development of university 
information systems. Since university managers see 
the OIR as a management information system, the 
office has a vital interest in ensurii^ that management 
needs for information are design and operating 
criteria for all university information systems. Be¬ 
sides being an information expert, this analyst must 
be sensitive to the concerns of the operating depart¬ 
ments. The implementation problems asssociated 
witbMlS inindostiy are complicated in universities 


because of the diffused resronsibHity resulting from the 
university’s organizational structure and management 
traditions. He must convince the operating depart¬ 
ments that management needs and the needs of other 
operating departments for information are critical to 
effective operation of the university. 

Working with the other analysts, the information 
systems analyst will encourage adoption of university 
information S3«tem rules and procedures with resp^t 
to access, reading and writing on files, systems’ design 
and maintenance which ensure that needs of all users 
including senior management, are considered ex¬ 
plicitly. Because of OIR interest in management 
information, this analyst will be concerned with the 
compatibility and integratibility of data from all 
offices or systems. It is a measure of the traditional 
decentralize organizational structure of universities 
that few, if any, other offices will have continuing 
interest in using information from many sources to 
synthesize management information. 

The need for an integrated university information 
system will become more apparent as univenities 
adapt more of the newer mana^ment tools and 
techniques to solve resource allocation problems. The 
use of models to simulate university operations is a 
good example. Even the simplest models need 
accurate, timely and comparable information os 
inputs for model runs and to set system parameters. 
More advanced models have not ^en used in uni¬ 
versities yet; the chief technical reason for this is 
usually the inadequacy of the university's data base. 
Attempts to use models in university management 
have as their major advantage the knowledge about 
the institution gained in building the model. This in¬ 
cludes the explicit, detailed knowledge of the inade¬ 
quacies of administrative information systems. The 
information systems analyst will coordinate the 
model development work of the analysts and thus 
be concerned with both the interface and technical 
problems of modelling. 

Besides describing OIR organization, the above 
also illustrates the professional requirements of the 
analysts. However, it must be emphasized that the 
most important characteristic of an analyst is his 
ability to relate his speciality to the solution of um*- 
verstty management problems, whether primarily in 
his field or not. 

The effectiveness of the analysts is greatly increa¬ 
sed by the technical support of assistant analysts. 
These junior professionals should be qualified at 
least to a first degree in fields such as mathematics, 
computer science, management science, economics 
or engineering. Assistant analysts should not be 
assigned permanently to one analyst but should work 
on projects which utilize their talents and offer them 
the opportunity to learn the many facets of institu- 
tfonai research. As part of the team they should 
also have some-office-wide responsibilities. 

The OIR director has the dual tasks of manag¬ 
ing the office and being the contact with the presi¬ 
dent, senior university officers, and policy formu- 
lators. Working with other senior university officers, 
be must decide the extent of OIR involvement in 

Continued on page 
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Sdniee in Prasent 
Day Edneation 

Dr. G.S. Pathak, the Vice- 
president of India, addressed the 
second annual convocation of the 
Himachal Pradesh University this 
year. He said the basic aim of 
education was the cultivation of 
the mind, but today the education 
additionally must respond to the 
challenges of the society and has 
to fulfil its needs. The students 
must be well equipped to partici¬ 
pate in all the stages of the na¬ 
tion’s developmental activities. 

Referring to the role of intellec¬ 
tuals in the Society he said that 
they have to help in the formation 
of public opinion which is a funda¬ 
mental basis of democratic life. 
On one hand he is to be in con¬ 
tact with ever changing pre!>cnt 
and on the other hand he is ex¬ 
pected to guide the moulding of 
opinion on all matters of impor¬ 
tance in public life. Of late there 
have been attempts to find a place 
for intellectuals in Indian politics 
and to induct them into decision 
making centres on an entirely new 
basis in the capacity of professional 
technocrats. Universities arc places 
where intellectuals are bread. 
Some of the intellectuals would 
;jrefer to remain aloof from poli¬ 
tics hut with the dignity of their 
knowledge and in the enjoyment 
of their academic ind<^ndence 
and intellectual freedom, they 
could sj»rk new ideas and make 
dispassionate and constructive 
criticism. 

He remarked that education in 
Science is perhaps the most valu¬ 
able national investment and an 
effective instrument of social and 
economic dcv-elopmcnt. Most 
of the problems facing the nation 
demand the special skills and 
knowledge of scientists for their 
solution. For instance, it lies 
in the field of engineer and scien¬ 
tist to find ways and means of 
utilising and distributing excess 
water so as to save the country 
from droughts and floods. Pro¬ 
gress in agriculture again depends 
on science and engineering. Our 
industrial development is wholly 
Ued up with Science and Techno¬ 
logy. Science is one of the most 
powerful factor—perhaps the most 


decisive — which determines the 
structure of society, and which 
act on the body of our beliefs 
on our understanding and on our 
aspirations. This is an age of 
expanding knowledge in Science 
and Tcchnolgy. Dr. Paihak said 
that the study of humanities is 
also essential for the good of man¬ 
kind. Literature and philosophy 
should inspire and inform modern 
man and guide as to be the most 
beneficial manner in which science 
can be used for the happiness 
and prosperity of humanities. 

He also commended the National 
Service Scheme for the universi¬ 
ties and exhorted the students to 
work among the people with a 
sense of mission and endeavour to 
reduce ignorance and illiteracy 
particularly in the villages. He 
appreciated that a Citizen Forum 
(Vichar Sangam) has been orga¬ 
nised by the Himachal Pradesh 
University with the object of 
bringing the university and the 
people together. 

INSTITUTE OF SOCIALISM 

The Mysore University has de¬ 
cided to start an Institute for 
Scientific Socialism and Demo¬ 
cratic Socialism on the lines of the 
Institute of Kannad Studies. A 
committee is being set up to go 
into the details of the question. 
It has also been agreed to start a 
post-graduate centre at Shimoga. 
From the next academic session 
a diploma course in Journalism 
would also be started. A sum of 
rupees one lac has also been pro¬ 
vided to start post-graduate de- 
parti^nts of tonometries and 
Applied Economics. 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
COURSES FOR ADULTS 

Diriment of Continuing/ 
Adult Education at the M.S. Uni¬ 
versity of Baroda proposes to or¬ 
ganise a number of summer school 
courses for adults during vaca¬ 
tions this year. The objective of 
such courses is to bring commu¬ 
nity and the university closer by 
providing an opportunity to the 
adult community to share in the 
benefits and dividends of its uni¬ 
versity — its talent, research and 
resources. With the help of facul¬ 


ties and departments of the uni¬ 
versity the courses are being orga¬ 
nised. All these courses shall be 
open to the people of Baroda as 
well as from outside. Those com¬ 
ing from outside Baroda would 
have to make their own board¬ 
ing and lodging arrangements. 
Some of the more important 
courses are mentioned below:— 

Hunuuiities and Social Scimees 

(i) Cultural heritage of Gujarat. 

(ii) Indian Economic Develop¬ 
ment. 

(iii) Introductory course In Lin¬ 
guistics and Language teaching 

(iv) Training course for teacher- 
librarians 

Education 

(i) Refresher course for the 
teachers of new Mathematics and 
Science. 

(ii) The course in Institutional 
Planning for secondaiy school 
principals and supervisors. 

(lii) Methods of evaluation in 
secondary schools. 

(iv) Museum education and 
methods of taxidermy 

Fine Arts 

(i) Creative Sculpture. 

(ii) Photography for Engineers. 

Home Science Education 

(i) Elementary foods and 
nutrition. 

(ii) Interior decoration. 

(iii) Consumer Education. 


values in education 

The Tenth Convocation of 
Kurukshetra University was add¬ 
ressed by Mr. K.P.S. Menon, 
Chairman, Sangeet Natak Aca¬ 
demy. While referring to the ex¬ 
amination system of Indian uni¬ 
versities, he said that there are 
countries and universities which 
give exa^rated importance to 
examinations; others which under¬ 
rated them. China used to belong 
to the former category and Ox¬ 
ford to the latter. He said that 
China was the first country to 
devise the system of com¬ 
petitive examination for entry into 
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the public service* These exami¬ 
nations formed a tremendous test 
of memory. The subjects for the 
examinations were confined to 
the writings of Confucius. For 
nearly 2500 years China was ruled 
by Confudan scholars, known as 
mandarins. They were distin¬ 
guished by their urbanity, dignity 
and moderation, but lacked prac¬ 
tical ability and the capacity to 
stand up to a crisis. But after the 
Cultural Revolution things chan¬ 
ged suddenly. 

Oxford stands at the other ext¬ 
reme. There the examinations were, 
not a bugbear. Qutton Brock, 
a famous art critic after visiting 
Oxford said, *The first class is 
excessive ostentation; the second 
class is pretentious mediocrity; 
the fourth class is obvious failure; 
but the third class is the golden 
mean**. Stephen Leacock also 
once remarked that “the only 
thing that an oxford degree means 
is that a man has lived at Oxford 
for three years and managed to 
keep out of Jail”. In reality it 
means that a man has lived the 
full and ebullient life of an inti¬ 
mate intellectual centre for three 
years. The residential system, the 
tutorial system, the numerous 
societies, culminating in the Ox¬ 
ford Union, which used to be 
great breeding-ground of future 
Prime Minister, and the day-long 
and often night-long discussion 
among the undergraduates them¬ 
selves, all this develojps an atmos¬ 
phere in which one's innate facul¬ 
ties begin to blossom. Besides, 
the undergraduate begin to culti¬ 
vate a sense of values and abide 
by them,' wherever their lot may 
be cast. These values had remained 
more or less constant for a long 
time, but as a result of the two 
world wars and the decline of the 
Empire, the values have changed. 

Turning to our educational sys¬ 
tem, Mr. Menon emphasised that 
it was different in nature and in 
magnitude from other systems. 
The most crying probl^ is to 
remove illiteracy. In this context 
he compared die situation ram¬ 
pant in Russia before the revolu¬ 
tion. There was a demand for 
' compulsory primary education. 
But experts in Tsarist time re¬ 
garded this as hopeless dream. 


Yet within 40 years after the 
Revolution, illiteracy was practi¬ 
cally abolished in Russia. 

There was much in commem 
between the state of affairs in 
India and in Russia before the 
Revolution. In India, too, after 
indepen^ce much has been done 
to expand and improve education. 
Much however remains to be 
done. The problem of educate 
unemployment has so far remain¬ 
ed intractable. 

Mr. Menon stressed that educa¬ 
tion should be designed to de¬ 
velop not merely a child's intellect 
but all his faculties — physical, 
moral and aesthetic. Special 
attention should be paid to poly- 
technical education and the stu¬ 
dents should be trained to use 
their hands and minds. He also 
referred to the language problem 
of the country and compared it 
with the language problem in So¬ 
viet Union. He said that in USSR 
3-language formula is already in 
force without anyone nuking a 
song and dance of it. Every stu¬ 
dent has to learn Russian, a local 
language and the third language 
may be English, French or any 
other European language or even 
Hindi or Urdu. After the comple¬ 
tion of 10 years of schooling a 
young man has three alternatives 
open to him. He may join a pro¬ 
fessional or a vocational school 
to go in any of the numerous 
branches of industry or agricul¬ 
ture. Or he may join any of the 
700 special Institutes of higher 
education. Or he may join one of 
the 40 universities in the USSR. 
Roughly 60% of the students go 
into a vocational or professional 
school; 35 % into a special institute 
of higher education and less then 
5% into a university. Only those 
who have distinguished aptitude 
for research are allowed to go into 
universities. Admission is plan¬ 
ned on the basis of the actual re¬ 
quirements of the state so that the 
number of qualified men in any 
category wilt not exceed the num¬ 
ber required. The result is that 
when a young man comes out of 
the school, the institute or the 
university, he will find a job await¬ 
ing him. 

He conceded that this involves 


some restriction on the candi¬ 
date's freedom to choose his 
career. But this is necessary not 
merely in the interests of socte,ty 
but in the individual's interest. 
Under this system there is no was¬ 
tage; and none has to engage him¬ 
self in the frustrating, demoralis¬ 
ing and often fruitless game of 
job-hunting. 

Mr. Menon broadly classified 
the system of education in two 
categories; one based on the pri¬ 
macy of the individual and the 
other on the primacy of 
society. He said that there 
should be no intrinsic contradic¬ 
tion between the two. Whatever 
dichotomy there may be between 
the two systems, the Soviet sys¬ 
tem of education has reconciled 
them. The individual is provided 
with education not only for his 
own enlightenment but in order 
that he mpy serve society. He 
wanted IndUtn students to plan 
their career accordingly. 

UP. 310 — A NEW DISEASE 
RESISTANT 

A high yielding, triple dwarf 
and lodging resistant variety with 
superior grain quality has been 
developed at the G.B. Pant Uni¬ 
versity of Agriculture and Tech¬ 
nology, Pantnagar. It was releas¬ 
ed for general cultivation recently. 
This variety has been under ex¬ 
tensive trial in various parts of 
the country for four years. This 
year it was distributed to 3,000 
farmers, to evaluate its perfor¬ 
mance in the farmers’ field. This 
new variety ends the atmosphere 
of uncertainty that has been pre¬ 
vailing of late because of break¬ 
down of disease resistance in 
Katyansona and other wheat 
variety that had dominated the 
scene so far. The new variety is 
resistant to the yellow and black 
rusts and is also moderately re¬ 
sistant to brown rust. It matures 
10-15 days earlier than Kalyan- 
sona. This attribute makes it 
ideal for multiple cropping pro¬ 
grammes. UP 310 has performed 
welt in Punjab, Haryana, Delhi 
and U.P. In Bihar, West Bengal 
and Madhya Pradesh, too, this 
variety is reported to be doing 
well. 
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imHl PLANS FOR 
GOID134 JUmJEE 

The Golden Jubilee Gelehra> 
tions Committee of Delhi Uni¬ 
versity has recommended that 
a Cafetaria-cum-Bookshop com¬ 
plex be constructed as a *giB to 
students' on the completion of 
50 years of the University. A 
'gift* of Ks. 5-lacs Stadium 
complex has already been anno¬ 
unced. A special grant of Rs 10 
lacs has been sanctioned by the 
University Grants Commission. 
It may be recalled that on the 
occasion of the silver jubilee of 
the universityi Jubilee Hall was 
given as gift to the students. The 
Executive Council of the Uni¬ 
versity has also decided that 
Rs 10 lacs be spent on build¬ 
ing houses for teachers and 
non^teaching staff of the uni¬ 
versity. 

The University would ^ hold¬ 
ing a special convocation for 
conferring honorary degrees on 
distinguished educationists and 
persons of repute. The degree of 
Doctor of Literature (D.Litt) will 
be conferred on Prof. Harish 
Chandra, Dr. C.D. Deshmukh, 
Dr. B.N. Gunguli^ Midiamabopa- 
dhayaya Gopi Nath Kaviraj, 
Shri Jainendra Kumar, Dr Frank 
Raymond Leavis, Professor 
Hajime Nakamura, Shri R. K. 
Narayan, Shrimati Amrita Pritamt 
Professor C. R. Rao, Shri 
Satyajit Ray, Professor Abdur 
Razzaq and Shrimati M.S. 
Subbulakshmi. The degree of 
Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) will be 
conferred on Dr Salim Motrud- 
din Abdul Ali, Dr S. Chandra¬ 
sekhar, Professor Peter Leoni¬ 
dovich Kapitza, Dr Har Gobind 
Khoronna, Dr D.S. Kothari, Dr 
M.G.K. Menon, Professor T.R. 
Seshadri and Prof. E.C.G. 
Sudershan. 

ICSSR DOCUMENTATION 
CENUtE 

The first regional documenta¬ 
tion centre of ^ Indian Council 
of Social Science Research was 
inaugumted recently ^ Prof. 
Nurul Hasan, Union Minister of 
Education. An initial grant of 


Ri^^ees one lac has been pro¬ 
vided by the ICSSR for docu- 
mentatioii work in Social Science 
through the medium of Telugu 
and Urdu. Provision has also 
been made to microfilm and 
translate important docuinents. 
The Nizam College, a constituent 
college of Osmania University, 
would be starting a postgraduate 
course in Instrumentation from 
the next academic session. Inci¬ 
dentally, this will be the first 
course of its kind in the State 
of Andhra Pradesh. The candi- 
dates will be provided an inten¬ 
sive six week laboratory train¬ 
ing in a closer field of 
industry. 

Professor S. Bashiruddin of 
the Department of Journalism 
has been invited to attend the 
Publication Advisory Body of 
the Asian Mass Communication 
Research Committee meeting to 
be held in Singapore during May, 
1973. He is the correspondent 
on Journalism education in India 
for the Asian Mass Communica¬ 
tion Rcs^cli and Information 
Centre, Singapore. 

THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

The Open University came 
into being in 1969 after the 
Royal Clmrter was jgranted on 
May 30, 1969 and the teaching 
started in January 1971. Since 
then world-wide interest has been 
shown by educationists in the 
innovatory methods of the 
university and many overseas 
visitors have visited the campus 
situated in Milton Keynes—a 
new city being built on fifty 
miles north of London near 
Bletchley. The university has 
been planned for the people who 
wanted to study at the university 
level while remaining in full time 
employment and is open to 
anyone over 21 years of age 
irrespective of any formal aca¬ 
demic qualification. Its 40,000 
students include steel workers, 
teachers, clerks, housewives, 
electricians. Teaching is by 
means of correspondeim, text¬ 
books, radio and television pro¬ 
grammes, residential summer 
schools. The 'home experiment 
kits' of the university have been 
very usWul and popular. 


The university is organising 
a course ffom 18tb to 30th 
November this year to provide 
a comprehensive examination of 
the objectives, structure, methock 
and teaching material. This 
course will lx the first oppor¬ 
tunity for interested ob^rvers to 
spend some longer period at the 
university academic and adminis¬ 
trative headquarters. Dr C.A. 
Russell of the Faculty of Arts of 
the University will act as the 
Director of Studies while senior 
members of university's academic 
and administrative staff would give 
lectures on the history, objectives 
and achievements of the univer¬ 
sity's teaching system and teach¬ 
ing materials, and their role in the 
educational technology. Its ad¬ 
ministrative and finance proce¬ 
dure, short and long term plan¬ 
ning, regional organisation, 
admission system would be ex¬ 
plained at length. The role of 
tutors and counsellors, students 
and their background and their 
study difficulties and participation 
in University affairs will also be 
discussed in some details. Endea¬ 
vour wilt also be made to explain 
methods of the examinations and 
assessment, the use of computers, 
the postgraduate programme and 
post-experience courses. 

The course will admit 50 mem¬ 
bers who would be senior 
academic or administrative staff 
from educational institutions or 
from Government departments. 
There will be a nominal fee of 
£130 for the course. 

Applications for the course 
would be received in London 
July U 1973. 

VACATION COURSE 

The Gujarat university is orga¬ 
nising a vacation course in English 
at difierent centres in few selected 
affiliated colleges. The course is 
designed to improve the profi¬ 
ciency in English and is primarily 
intended for students appearing at 
the pre-university examinations of 
the university. 

The university has recently set 
up a committee of experts for 
preparing encyclopae^a in 
Science and Technology. A 
magnificent donation from Shri 
Hari Om Ashram has been recei¬ 
ved for this purpose. 
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€»MPUn» INAUGURATED 
AT OSMANU 


The all solid-state analogue 
computer was inaugurated and 
installed at the Dapaitment of 
Electrical Engineering of Osmania 
University recently. Shri N. 
Narotham Reddy, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the university, on 
this occasion thanked the autho¬ 
rities of the Andhra Pradesh 
Electricity Board for providing 
this 2.7 lacs computer in the uni¬ 
versity. He announced that a digi¬ 
tal computer would also be ins¬ 
talled soon in the Department of 
Electronics and Communication 
Engineering. The two computers 



Sri Srinivas Raot Chairnumt A,P. 
State Electricity Board mth Sri 
Narotham KC., Osmania 

University at the inaugurid Func^ 
tion. 


would be able to meet the growing 
needs of the university. The ana¬ 
logue conq>uter is a powerful 
tool for solving complex non- 
lienar dilferenti^ equation. This 
could also be used for aeronautical 
enpneering, chemical engineering, 
civil engineering, electrical en¬ 
gineering, mathematical physics 
and nuclear engineering, etc. 
The Etectronic (^iporation of 
India had helped the university 
in tiaining its staff to man these 
computers. 


IlFTY EIGHTH ANNUAL 
CXnUMENCEMBNT 
ORATION 

The Fifty-Eighth annual Com¬ 
mencement Oration of %)iccr 
Memorial College was given 
by Mr. R.P. Nath, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, Marathwada University this 
year. Mr. Nath in his address 
highlighted the problem of unem¬ 
ployment facing the country. He 
said that this complex problem 
was tied up with our economic 
policies, growing population, lack 
of technical know-how and a 
general failure of the educational 
system to provide the right sort of 
men and women for our develop¬ 
ing economy. He said that we have 
got ourselves bogged down in a 
contradiction. On the one hand 
there is an alarming number of 
illiterates and on the other hand 
there is an ever increasing army 
of educated unemployed. The two 
should be so matched that the illi¬ 
terates become literate and the 
educated unemployed get their 
jobs. There is a plenty of work 
that needs to be done in a variety 
of Spheres; health, education, 
homing, agriculture etc. Our 
educational system should foster 
a keen desire in the young men 
and women to work in these 
spheres. The craze for white-col¬ 
lared jobs which is a legacy of 
British administration has render¬ 
ed our youth unlit for any job 
which involves manual work. 
But in a developing country the 
youth has to work out its own 
salvation according to its genius. 


SEMINAR ON HIMALAYAS 

A seminr on regional develop¬ 
ment of the Himalayas was re¬ 
cently held at P.P.N. College Kan¬ 
pur. Shri Bhakt Darshan, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University in 
his inaugural address stressed the 
importance of conducting special 
studies on htmalayan regions. 
The Himalaya has great strategic 
importance and so its study hkd 
a special significance. The semi¬ 
nar was attended by teachers of 
Geography from various univer¬ 
sities. 


AUTObKH^US STATUS 
UKHLY FOR MEERUT 
COLLEGE 

The Meerut College was foun¬ 
ded over a century ago. It has a 
long academic history and a 
tradition of its own. There arc 
about 6000 students on its roll 
in 20 post^aduate dq>artments 
with facilities for advance re¬ 
search. The college buildings and 
laboratories are spread in an 
area of 100 acres. In April 1972 
the College Academic Council 
appointed a working group for 
the re-organisation of structure 
standard and courses, methods 
of instruction and examination. 
The proposal was considered by 
the Academic Council of the 
Meerut University in May 1972 
and a study group was appointed 
to consider this issue, A formal 
application for the grant of anuto- 
nomous status has also been 
made in August 1972. The uni¬ 
versity since then appointed a 
committee to draft statutes and 
ordinances for this purpose and 
the matter has been considered in 
the Court of the University as 
well. Their recommendations 
have been forwarded to the Chan¬ 
cellor for his approval. 

NEW VARIETY OF PADDY 
EVOLVED AT LUDHIANA 

The Punjab Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity has evolved a new variety 
of paddy which has been released 
for cultivation in Punjab during 
the next sowing season. The 
variety called M-95 is quick in 
maturing and is suitable for late 
sowing, as it ripens in 70 days after 
transplanting. Although the bulk 
of the rice crop in Punjab is trans¬ 
planted in July, yet because of 
some limiting factors this work 
continues even up to the middle of 
August. The current popular 
varieties like IR-8 and Jaya if 
planted in second half of July 
give very low yield and can some¬ 
times be a total failure due to early 
on-set of cold weather. But this 
new variety M-95 meets this need 
as it can tolerate low temperature 
and is remarkably constant in its 
yield when planted on different 
dates. 
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Dr. D. P. Pattanayak 


Technology has revolutionised education as much 
as it has affe^d bnman iifc. The use of tcchao- 
logy in education has helped man to delve deep 
into the recesses of human mind and broaden the 
base of knowledge. In its day-Uhday application, 
technology, by simplifying procedures, solving prob¬ 
lems rapidly end thereby increasing the efficiency 
of teaching and learning has resulted m the accumu¬ 
lation and dispersion of a quantity and quality of 
information and knowledge in the shortest possible 
time* which was hitherto impossible. This in turn 
has led to an unprecedented explosion of kowledge 
and accelerated the process of modernisation. 

Because of the peculiar structure of education in 
the country, technology as an agent of innovation 
is resisted by the academics. Gadgets, when acquired, 
are viewed more as status symbols than as tools 
furthering knowledge. In most cases where ^gets 
are inducted into the system, they arc tolerated 
rather than assimilated. They are tolerated 
partically because ’somebody else" whether it is the 
Oovernment, a charitable institution or a foreign 
foundation pays for it and partically because it adds 
to the prestige of the institution. They are not assimi¬ 
lated mainly because they do not grow out of the 
genuine research need of the scholars concerned. 
The lack of awareness of the traditional academic 
lexers of the capacity of the gadgets to oAer any- 
thiog intrinsically good is also responsible to a great 
extent for the lack of assimilation of the results of 
technology in the process of education. In conse¬ 
quence many a potentiality is blasted and the resul¬ 
tant tragedy leads to alround retardation and 
frustration in the held of education. 


douUy loipo^ot that the learner in this programme 
IS helped m this area. TTie brief contact programme 
throu^ crowded class-room teaching is no solution 
to this problem. In a class of 45 to 60 students, 
^unung that the class hour runs between 45 anj 
W minutes, each student gets about one minute 
for active participation in the class programme. In 
a larger class, the situation is far more hopeless, 
witn our emphasis on essay type answers and writ¬ 
ten dictation, very little time is available for active 
manipulation and even passive comprehension of 
the text. An audio-visual programme of a 3(M5 
minutes, be it a language laboratory, radio or tele¬ 
vision linked programme, gives not only 15-20 
minutes to each student to actively participate in 
learning, but also allows scope for individual speed 
and variation. In short, technology can profitably be 
used for (a) remedyiim wrtam aspects of the prob¬ 
lem arising out of impersonal communication 
bctwMn the teacher and the taught, (b) imparting 
certain urgently needed skills which cannot be given 
through postal correspondence and (c) providing 
more individual exposure time and thus maximising 
the opportunities available either in the contact 
programmes or through the brief mass-media 
programme. 


When use of technology in the field of conven¬ 
tional education is so limited, it is no wonder that 
it has almost no application in the out of school 
continuing education. Unfortunately in our country 
the conventional medium of transmission, of 
information, correspondence, is equated with techno¬ 
logy as well as methodology. This acts as a mental 
barrier and an inhibiting factor for the introduction 
of technology in continuing education. Yet, if spoken 
language is to be taught through correspondence, if 
listening comprehension and reading s^ed of the 
learner is to be improved as part of a programme 
of continuing education, then there is no escape 
from technology being used for the programme. In 
the regular continuing education programmes there 
is a writer to reader communication and the con¬ 
tact between the teacher and the taught is imperso¬ 
nal. Under these circumstances, particularly when 
no courses are oflered at the schools for increasing 
the speed of reading with comprehension, it becomes 


Bernstein, the well-known social scientist from 
the UK, is responsible for the widely shared view 
that all educational failures are essentially linguistic 
failures. There are innumerable experimenud designs 
supporting this positron. The two following Indian 
experiments deserve special mention in this regard, 
(a) The CIIL, on tlie basis of its surveys and special 
studies made an assumption that there is a gap 
between the language attainment of the child at 
the end of the school stage and the language require¬ 
ment at the beginning of the college stage parti¬ 
cularly when hc/she is called upon to study through 
the medium of language. In otherwords, the way 
language is taught in our schools, it does not equip 
the child to handle conceptual prose at the higher 
levels, thereby depriving him from the creative 
and critical handling of the subjects. After stu¬ 
dying 900 students from all over Mysore State and 
administering tests and a Bridge Course specially 
prepared for the purpose, the l^pothesis was found 
to be correct The attention of the State education 
authorities has been drawn in this regard, (b) A 
standardised creativity test was administered by 
the Department of Physics of the Aligarh Muslini 
University to the high achiever group in the Uni¬ 
versity. The result was so far below the expected 
norm that it baffled the scientists in the Umvenity. 
After the test was trandated into Hindi and admiais- 
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tefod to Uie same group, yielded the expected 
staadard results. 

A study was conducted by the Department of 
Psychology of the Delhi University, in which a 
brief sidll oriented program was given to a group of 
soidents in the language laborato^. In comparison 
with a control group which studied the same mate¬ 
rial without the language laboratory, it was proved 
that the group using the language laboratory yielded 
better results. This experiment has since been 
repeated twice by the Department of Psychology 
and comparable results have been obtained in 
both the cases. 

Of all the gadgets used as teaching aid, the 
hnguage laboratory is the most versatile and pliable 
equipment capable of being put to multiple use. A 
la n guage laboratory is not a substitute to a class¬ 
room teacher. It is not a self contained new method 
of teaching nor of teaching languages. It is an 
aid to teaching, a necessary but not a sufficient 
condition to the inculcation of the new approach 
towards language in partkubir and effective exploita¬ 
tion of new techniques in teaching in general. The 
laboratory material proceeds on the assumption that 
demonstration rather than explanation is a better 
road to success. Whether it is vocabulary, word-order, 
drill, exercise, dialogue or a narrative passage, it is 
the presentation of graded grammatical points and 
content teaching points through number of exam¬ 
ple, which lead the student to discover for himself 
the generalised principle intended to be presented. 
Any visual material cued to audto-material also 
proceeds on the same assumption. Whether 
an Oscilloscope displaying voice intensity, a 
frequency meter displaying information rele¬ 
vant to intonation, or him projectors and 
vi^o display systems showing the language use in 
meaningful contexts and transmitting cultural in¬ 
formation by revealing facial expressions and 
information bearing body gestures, all of these re¬ 
inforce audio-lingual learning through examples. 

A language laboratory is an essential element in 
the audio-lingual approach to language teaching. 
It is also a necessary element in teaching listening 
comprehension and speed reading with com¬ 
prehension. However film projectors, hlmstrtp pro- 
jectofs, epidiascopes and closed circuit or broadcast 
television are some of the more important audio¬ 
visual equipments which could enrich teaching when 
coupled with the facilities provided by a language 
laboratory. Hear-say-see has proved to be of great 
use in learning. It must however be noted that 
whether him or television is used, it is a creative 
process rather than a prescribed procedure. 
Oittiiral material is best presented through these 
mediums. Imparting information, providing stimula¬ 
tion by confronting the eye with illusion of motion 
and activity, the audio-visual material makes the 
process of learning more interesting and palatable, 
lliis brings a little warmth to the otherwise impersonal 
communication between the teacher and the taught 
inherent in the education through correspondence in 
particnlar and in the current educational milieu in 
general vrilere thoe is a shortage of good teachers. 


At in ^ cate of the bbonloiy, so alto in edu- 
cttioatl televisloB and ffhn, oonstant evaluation of 
performance and suhtequent evaluation of test faults 
» a continuing feature. For both film and tele¬ 
vision pre-program audience pr^ntion and post- 
show discussion of the material presented is t 
necessity. The newly methods of programming 
1 ^ newer modes of presentation of the material 
requira greater involvement on the part of the 
teacher, which is another season why the Indian 
teacher accustomed to no work under the seniority 
system raisu the introduction of technology. 

The language laboratory with the supplementary 
visual equipment, is better described as an dectro- 
nic classroom, whether it is stationery or mobile. It is a 
place where students experience language rather than 
make experiments with or on it. The language 
laboraloiy or the electronic class room by multi¬ 
plying the actions of instructors (by providing facili¬ 
ties for instantaneous evaluation of his own work 
by the learner,) by providing incrased interest and 
motivation to the student through built-in successes 
into the instructional program and ensuring progress 
at a rate equal to his ability helps quickening the 
educational process and deepening the equcational 
experience. Whether one teachers speech and drama, 
stenography, musk or any other field using the 
language laboratory, integrated organisation of ideas, 
machines, men, material and procedures can yield 
all the benefits of teaching machines. Such complex 
synthesis of the media, which is a mental distribution 
system, with other components suggested above 
yields an instructionat system which demands pre and 
post instructional praparaiion on a continuing basis. 
This requires structural as well as content analysis of 
the material to be used, programming the material 
in optionally relevent units and graded steps, and 
building in to the material continuous evoluation, 
confirmation, reinforcement and reward. AMhougb 
the electronic class room relieves the teacher from 
the drudging of repeatation, it puts him in a new role 
and imposes greater responsibility where he can 
work towards developing the critical and creative 
faculty of the stu^nt while furthering the frontiers 
of technology. The instructional strategy of con¬ 
tinuing education and the dectronic classroom being 
the same, it is only natural that continuing education 
must take advantage of the latter. 

Continued from page 8 

specific university management problem areas. If the 
office is to have its maximum long-range impact, the 
director needs considerable autonomy. To ensure 
OJR independence from special intciests and thus 
the objectivity of its recommendations, and to protect 
the office from Remains of sheahan’s paper excessive 
ad hoc requests to assist with short-range operating 
problems, the office should report to the chief execu¬ 
tive. The anticipation peculiar to the active mode of 
operation also i^uires a university-wide responsibi¬ 
lity and thus detadiment from a particular sector of 
the university. In short, the office of institutional 
research should report admim'stratively to the prat- 
dent and be responsible professionally through him 
to the university community. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Now onwards every issue of‘University News’ will contain a list of some outstanding additions made to 
the I.U.B. Library during the preceding month under the caption ‘BOOK NOTES’. Every entry in addition to 
the normal bibliographical details will also contain brief annotations. The books added to the f.U.B. Library 
daring April 1973 are listed below: 

1 . Bloom, Bcojamin Samuel and others, Ed. Handbook on formative and sunimativc evaluation of student 

learning. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1971. 923p, 

Bringing together the best ofcvaluationt^hniqucs in general as well as in each of the major subject dis¬ 
ciplines and levels of education, the book is about the ‘stale of the art’ of evaluating student learning. 

2. CalifimOi Joseph A. Student revolution: A global confrontation. New York, W.W. Norton (c 1970) 

96p. 

This U a thoughtful exploration of the worldwide and profound nature of the crisis that besets the youth 
in ten countries of Europe, Africa. Asia and the Middle East. 

3. Coombs, Philip H. and Hallak, Jacques. Managing educational costs. London, Oxford University 

Press (c 1972) XV i, 288p. 

Based on twenty-seven case studies from all over the world conducted under the auspices of the Inter¬ 
national Institute for Educational Planning (Unc$co). u is a practical guide to the implenientaiion of educational 
cost analysis. 

4. Davies, Ivor K. Management of learning. London, McGraw-Hill (c 1971) xi, 256p. 

provides useful and valid criteria against which tcachei's can choose alternative courses of action in ilie 
light of the assumptions thev make aiwut the nature of teaching, the objectives to be realized, the resources 
available, and the character of the students involved. 

5. Fashing* Joseph and Deutsch, Steven. Academics in retreat: The politics of educational innovation. 

Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press (c 1971) xxii, 264p. 

in-depth comparative study of the c.impus reform movement that probes its problems and prospects. 
The study focuses on educatimial alternatives prompted by student dissidence and disalTeciion with the content 
and quality of higher education. 

6 . Gaff, Jerry G. and others. Cluster college. San Francisco. Jossev-Bass, 1970. wiii, 249p. 

Describes the cluster college concept — a small college on a larger university campus and delves on its 
rediscovery as a collegiate model and its utility in restructuring undergraduate education. 

7. Hefferlin, JB Lon. Dynamics of academic reform. San Francisco, Jossey-Bass, 1969. xxvi, 240p. 
Identifies the major characteristics that distinguish the most educationally dynamic colleges and univer¬ 
sities from the most static. HelTerlin lists the conditions that contribute to the process of continual academic 
reform and offers conclusions that will help institutions keep pace with changing needs. 

InlowGailM. Education: Mirror and agent of cliange. New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1971, xm,542p. 

The book is organised aroimd liie themes of a culture in ferment; fonnal education as both a public and 
private enterprise; formal education as a many-faceted, dynamic operational process; learners, both normal 
and exceptional, as deserving of programs tailored to their uniqueness; and teachers as pivotal in all phases 
of education at work. 

9. Pitcher, Robert W. and BlaushiM, Babette. Why college students fail. Nevv York, Funk and Wagnalls 

(c 1970) vi, 271p. 

Examines the characteristics of the unsuccessful students and describes the necessary attitudes and skills 
each student needs to succeed in college. It also discusses how a family often contributes to a student’s down* 
fall, and how typical educational systems fail to provide proper preparation and orientation. 

10. Zyskhid, Harold and Stemfeld, Robert. Voiceless university: An argument for intellectual autonogiy. 

San Francisco, Jossy-Bass, 1971. xx, 193p. t-' \ 

Develops a theory of higter education based on the idea of the university as *a centre for discipline 
thought* —giving direction to the endless debate on how higher education should be structured. 
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6. ?* Sinha 


The knovs’ledgc explosion has imposed altogether 
new pressures on schools and colleges. It has now 
l^ome increasingly evident that formal education 
plays an important part in social economic and tech¬ 
nological development of a countr>'. It is. there¬ 
fore, necessar>' that utmost importance should be 
attached to improve our schooling system which 
includes pattern and <|uality of inputs, teachers, 
buildings, financial expenditure per student, curricula, 
textbooks, and other teaching materials 

For various reasons India, a deteloping country, 
IS not in a position to make her system as highly re¬ 
tentive as that of U.S.A. and Japan. In those coun¬ 
tries there would appear to be a deliberate policy 
of encouraging as many students as possible to conti¬ 
nue through the end of secondary* schooling. In 
European countries there has been a tendency of gra¬ 
dually selecting out a small elite which has been allow¬ 
ed to continue through thc]>re-universlty years. Theo¬ 
retically, of course, each child is allowed to continue 
through but usually on condition that various acade¬ 
mic as well as selective hurdles are overcomed. If the 
secondary and higher education have, to some extent, 
been broadened, the objection has frequently been 
raised that if more students are allowed through either 
in to the pre-university year or to the unKersity, this 
will mean lowering of 'standards*. Unfortunately, 
when asked for operational definition of *staBdaids\ 
those who use the term are either at a loss to supply 
one or suggest what *standards* refer to them as 
minimum requirement for a *Fass-mark’ that has 
emer^ over the years. But expansion of educarion 
is inevitable, and also desirable, and there should 
be no room to believe that *mere means worse*. 

On the recommendation of the Secondary Edu¬ 
cation Commission, a decision was taken to develop 
a national pattern of school classes converting eleven 
years of higher secondary education. This was to be 
followed by three-year degree course for the first 
degree. Three-year degree course was introduced 
eveiywhere exeq^t in the state of Uttar Pradesh and 
the University of Bombay, but the same success was 
not attained in converting high schools into higher 
secondary schools. In Bihar, not more than 25% of 
high schools were converted into higher secondary 
schools by 1971, the year in which higher secondary 
system was abolished. In spite of the offer of the 
&ntial assistance, only a few states implemented tlie 
system completely, others either im|riement^ it or 
have gone back on their earlier decision. It is thus 
clear that the reorganisation of education as suggested 
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b} the Mudaliar Commission failed to bring a uniform 
pattern of school and college education in India, and 
even today there is almost as great a variety of pattern 
as there was when the scheme was launched. 

In Bihar, many of these conversions were only 
nominal m ihe sense that no nece$sar>' facili¬ 
ties were provided. For reasons, mainly financial 
the universities continued retaining the end-year of 
the hi^er secondary' classes with a new nome¬ 
nclature of pre-university class. In the prevailing 
social conditions students preferred studying in pre¬ 
university class to higher secondary class: being in 
a college or university it provides higher social status 
than being in a school and thus, the parents also en¬ 
couraged their w,irds in joining tlic prc-univcrsity 
class. In matters of admission to the degree and 
other courses, the prc-imiversity students were 
^aced in an advantageous position in comparison to 
the students who liad done hichcr secondaiy*. 
Moreover, the univerritics of Bihar did not follow 
the introduction of the threc-ycar degree course in 
its spirit and failed to evolve an integrated svilabus 
for It till 1971, the year of its crucification. 

At the time when the Indian Education Com¬ 
mission was examining the educational system of this 
country*, the failure of higher secondary system had 
become apparent. There were suggestions from several 
quarters to reorganize the educational structure of this 
country. The Committee on Emotional Integration 
stated in the Report (1962) as follow's: 

*We consider that in the overall interest of our stu¬ 
dent population there should be a common pattern of 
education in the country which will minimise confu¬ 
sion and coordinate and maintain standards.* 

There cannot be a national system of education 
without adopting a uniform educational pattern and 
a uniformity in a system is an essential element for 
raising its standard. 

Without going into further details it is now impor¬ 
tant to consider the deration of school education 
and duration of education in the university for ob¬ 
taining the first degree. Judged by the roles the gra¬ 
duates have to play in the modem world, 15 years of 
education is considered to be the minimum for entitl¬ 
ing a student for the first degree (In U.K. it is 16 years; 
England — 13 years in school and 3 years in college: 
Scotland — 12 years in school and 4 years in college). 
As far back as in 1919, the Calcutta University Com¬ 
mission proposed that the dividing line beiwm the 
university and tlie secondary school should be drawui 
at the intermediate examination, which came after 
12 years of education. Similarly the University Educa- 
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tion Conunission (1948) recommended that students 
should be admitted to the university after the comple¬ 
tion of 12 years of study and that the first degree 
course should be of three-years duration. According to 
the Cdmmittee on Emotional Integration (1962) the 
eleven-year period of school education was inade¬ 
quate. Frep^tion for entrance to the university and 
the lengthening of the course by one year was deem^ 
necessary. Following these reports the Indian Educa¬ 
tion Commission (1964-66) recommended 12 years of 
school cducacion and three years of university edu¬ 
cation for entitling a student to obtain the first degree. 
The te^mmendation was accepted by the Government 
of India and was included in the National Policy on 
Education, adopted in 1968, and thus the Union Go¬ 
vernment is committed to its implementation. 

The external high school examination (it has diffe¬ 
rent names indifferent states) comes to after 10 to 12- 
years of schooling in different states. No reliable and 
scientific study has yet been reported comparng the 
standards of achievements of candidates appearing 
at those examinations in different states, but for all 
practical purposes they are considered equivalent. 
If the content of syllabus is regarded as a measure of 
standard, it has hecn found that there is no marked 
difference in content o f courses to be studied by those 
who appear at these examinations whether after 10 
years or after 11 years or after 12 years of schooling. 
Judged from what has been said about the students 
of those regions where final high school examination 
is held after 1 i years or after 12 years of school¬ 
ing, are placed in a disadvantageous position so 
far as cnq>Ioyment opponunities are concerned. 
The second related question is: Why should a stu¬ 
dent waste one or two years of tiine if the same 
content can be mastered and understood within a 
shorter period (poetising teachers can ver\' well 
imagine what is l^ing mught in Bihar in 11 years can 
be taught fruitfully within 10 years)? The author 
of a recent book 'School is Dead', published in 
U.K., says that everything a high school graduate is 
taught in twelve years of schooling can easily be learnt 
in two years. What is needed is fusing the content of 
11 years duration into a systematic and graded, but 
integrated syllabus of 10 years' duration and utilising 
this one year in advanced study at the university. 

Now wc have to answer ihc question: What is the 
guarantee that all the states will follow a national 
pattern of education? The question is relevant in the 
context of annoying experiences wliich we have had 
in the pasi years regarding uniform pattern of educa¬ 
tion in tins country. At one stage it was felt by the 
Union Government that as education is a state subject, 
their is a difficulty on the side of implementation of any 
programme of education, however well imentloncd it 
may be, and consequently there was a proposal to 
ntakc education a concurrent subject. Even this pro¬ 
posal of the Union Government could not be accep¬ 
table to some of the states. The first hurdle towards 
iipplementation has been crossed as the Central Ad¬ 
visory Board on Education agreed to the implementa¬ 
tion of the new pattern. It also seems desirable to 
make education a concurrent subject for better im¬ 
plementation of the scheme. 


In Bihar, reorganization of education on national 
pattern (104-2-)-3) does not envisage either adding or 
subtracting j«ar/ycars to or from prevalent system of 
education in which the first degree is awarded after 
15 years of education. But there should be some ways 
and means of solving Uie administrative and political 
problems, although there is not much of academic 
problems arising out of the new organization. 
Nobody having a scientific outlook can claim his 
suggestion as a final word in solving the problem in¬ 
volved in the issue. What we are engaged in is the 
quest for the best solution and the best solution is 
one which is the most expedient. And expedient 
demands that the suggestion for the solution of the 
problem should be acceptable and convincing to ad¬ 
ministrators and politicians. 

As already stated the Central Advisory Board on 
Education has taken a decision to adopt (104-2'j-3) 
pattern of education throughout the country and the 
Planning Commission in its approach paper on edu¬ 
cation for die Fifth Five Year Plan has made sugges¬ 
tions and provisions for adopting this uniform system 
of education (10-j-2-|-3). The first 12 years of schooling 
will be considered as school education. The Planning 
Commission has made a concession for the states to 
keep two years (after 10 years) of education in the 
school or in both schools and colleges, subject to the 
local needs. 

From what has been said above the following 
points emerge for discussion: 

(i) Keeping in viciv the period of free and compul¬ 
sory* primary education upto the age of 14 and a school 
entry age of 6 what should be the period of education 
in primary school? In Bihar primary education gene¬ 
rally provides for education upto class VII, but 
children will complete the period of compulsory 
education at the end of class YIII, 

(ii) In view of low' number of students in some 
high schools, will it be possible for those schools to 
run with two classes or three classes only or alterna¬ 
tively should a high .school consist of VII to X 
classes? 

(iii) Should all the high schools have provision of 
leaching upto 12th class or only a few? 

(iv) Should the universities run courses for Iltfa 
and 12th years of education or they should confine to 
teaching degree students only? 

(v) The first public examination will be held after 
10 years of schooling and the second, after the next 
two years. Should there be one examining body for 
both the public examinations? 

(vi) Diversification and streaming will start after 
10 years of schooling. What should be the qualifica¬ 
tion of the teachers for teaching in the 11th and 12th 
classes either in the schools or in the universities? 

The current thinking is in favour of orienting col¬ 
lege teachers also in teaching. 

(vii) What provision should be made for voca- 
tionalization of education in order to reduce tlie pres- 
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sure of students enrolment on the universities? 

It is necessary here to give a note of warning re¬ 
garding introduction of vocational courses. Harbinson 
and Myxes, economists concerned with the growth 
of the gross national product in developing countries^ 
say alrout vocational training: 

^‘The attempt to produce artisans in Uganda's 
vocational schools during the titties involved the 
handling of large number of persons at excessively 
high annual per student cost, but produced no signi¬ 
ficant addition to the country’s skilled manual labour 
supply. The total cumulative output of thirteen voca¬ 
tional schools over an eight-year period yielded only 
twentyfive qualified craAsmen... Our observations 
in other countries lead us to believe that the Uganda 
experience is the rule rather than exception.” 

The authors attribute the failure in Uganda to in¬ 
adequate preparation in the language of instruction, 
to premature vocational choices, to impossibility of the 
demands for craftsmen of different ty^s,...” and 
the most important, the needed craft skills could only 
be acquired by training on the job in the environment 
of practical working conditions, and the attempt to 
stimulate such conditions in the pre-employment 
schools failed due to inadequate equipnvnt and un¬ 
qualified staff.” 

(viii) How* can the quality of essential inputs be 
increase? 

(ix) How' should we reduce the educational back¬ 
wardness caused due to wastage of school and college 
teaching days? 

(x^ What steps should be taken to improve the 
reading habits of our students? 


lirterUniveRity Board of India, * 


Rouse Avenue, New DeHu 
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t 
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Wishes to appoint a PROJECT 
OFFICER In the Professor scale of oay t 
pfus altnwanc^s which generaflv con- | 
form to Central Government rates. The ^ 
applicant must be a specialist in the | 
field of Examinations. He should be ^ 
able to give adequate evidences of his f 
capabilities, experience, publications ^ 
and capacity to do independent work. ^ 
Higher start admissible. Applications t 
with corpplete particulars should reach t 
the Secretary latest by June 1, 1973. j 

Candidates celled for interview 1 
will be paid second class rail fare via z 
the shortest route, | 


Some related issues arising out of these points 
may also be discussed. 

It would be of interest to note that a high power 
committee under the Chairmanship of Shri Bhagwati 
Sahay, Governor of Jammu and Kashmir was appoin¬ 
ted last year by the Govt of J. and K. to reform 
education policy so as to create an educational 
structure to meet the growing and more challenging 
needs of the people in the years ahead. Among other 
members of the Committee were Mr. G. Parllu^rthy, 
Vice-Chancellor of Jawahar La) Nehru University, 
Dr. M.S. Swaminathan and Mr. J.P, Naik. The 
Committee has recommended that secondary stage 
should be extended to four years (class IX to XU). 
This has been done so that the high school could 
serve as a spring board for branching out to Afferent 
vocations. The Committee Im suggested three types 
of secondary schools —- vocational schools with two- 
year courses to prepare students for different voca¬ 
tions, general schools providing education upto classes 
IX and X and, with the students having the option 
on completion to join class XI in a full tinged 
secondary school which will cover classes JX to XII 
and wifi n^nly prepare students for the university. 
The Committee has attached higher significance to a 
transformation of the education system with a view to 
link it more closely with productivity, blend formal 
education with informal programme, and provide 
educational facilities not only to the non-workiijg 
population but also to the working population which 
is larger. 


PERSONAL 

Dr, C.M. Jacob, Dean of the 
Faculty of Agricultural Engineer¬ 
ing, Punjab Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity, has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the Kerala Agri¬ 
cultural University for a period 
of 3 years. 

Mr. Ram Sahay, Member of 
the Board of Revenue, has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
Allahabad University for a period 
of 3 years. 

Maj. Gen. B.M. Bhattachurjea 
has been appointed Director- 
General of N.C.C. 

Mrs. Margaret Thatcher, 
Britain’s Secretary of State for 
Education and lienee paid a 
5-day oflicial visit to India, 

Prof. B. Misra, formerly 
Director Orissa State Bureau of 
Textbook Preparation and Pro¬ 
duction, Bhubaneswar has been 
appoint^ Registrar of the Sambal- 
pur University. 
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Indian Institute of Technology, Bombay 

Fowal, Boimtay 4P007A Advc No. 74S 

ADMISSION TO POSTCRADUATE DEGREE/DIPLOMA COURSES IN ENGINEERING 

(1973-74 SESSION) 

AoDltcations are invited for admission to the following postgraduate courses leading to the DEGREE 
rtF MA^R OF TECHNOLOGY (M. TECH.) in: (i) AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING (ii) CHEMICAL 
engineering (iii) CIVIL ENGINEERING (iv) ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING INCLUDING ELECT¬ 
RONICS (v) MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (vi) METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING and the follow- 
inff Dosteraduate diploma courses (DIIT): Chemical Engineering Dapartmeni (1) FURNACE TECH¬ 
NOLOGY, Civil ^gineering Department (I) DOCK AND HARBOUR ENGINEERING (2) APPLIED 

hydrology. Electrical Engineering Department (1) Computer Science, 

The M.Tcch, courses are of two academic years* duration. The DIIT courses are of one academic year’s 
duration. Both the courses are scheduled to start on I sc August 1973. Scholarships of Rs. 250/-p.m. are 
awarded to unsponsored students admitted to these courses. Hostel accommodation is available to all students. 

Candidates will be selected by a test and interview at the Institute at Bombay. The candidates are 
to meet their own expenses for interview. 


Minimnm Quallficatioiis 

M.TECH COURSES 

A Bachelor’s degree in the appropriate branch 
of engineering (Aeronautical, Chemical, Civil, Elect¬ 
rical. Electronics, Tele-communication, Mechanical 
or Metallurgical) with at least 55 per cent marks in 
the qualifying examination or an equivalent quali¬ 
fication obtained by virtue of an examination, as re¬ 
cognised by the AH India Council of Technical 

Education. ...... .. 

Candidates with a Master’s Degree m Physics with 
Wircless/F.lcctronics/Radio physics, as special sub¬ 
jects) Will also be considered for admission to some 
of the courses in Electrical Engineering, Electronics, 
provided they have passed the qualifying examina¬ 
tion with at least 55 per cent marks. 

CANDIDATES BELONGING TO SCHEDULED 
CASTE/TRIBE WILL BE CONSIDERED FOR 
ADMISSION PROVIDED THEY HAVE OB¬ 
TAINED AT LEAST 50 PER CENT MARKS AT 
THE FINAL EXAMINATION. SPECIAL CON¬ 
SIDERATION WILL BE SHOWN TO THEM IN 
THE MATTER OF ADMISSIONS AND AWARD 
OF SCHOLARSHIPS AND FREESHIPS, 

D.I.I.T. COURSES 

Fwnace Teduology—At least a second class 
Bachelor’s degree in Chemical, Mechanical or Metal¬ 
lurgical Engineering, a Silicate or Fuel Technology, 
or equivalent qualification by virtue of examination 
as approved by the All India Council of Technical 

Education. ^ ^ _ 

Dock and Harbour Engg—At least a Second Class 

Bachelor's degree in Civil Engineering. 

Applied Hydrology—At least Second Class Ba¬ 
chelor’s degree in Engineering, or a good Master’s 
degree in Science (Physics, Chemistry. Mathematics, 
Geology, Geophysics, Meteorology, Agriculture). 

Compnttf Science—(a) At least Second Class B.H./ 
B.Sc, Degree in Electrical Engineering Electronics 
Communications or Tele-communications from a re¬ 
cognised University or equivalent degree or 

(b) M.Sc. in Physics (with Electronics) or 

(c) As a special case, B.E. or M.Sc. Degree in 
other areas oi specialization may be admitted, pro¬ 
vided they have suflfcient background in Electronics 
and I^thematics. 

CBodid&tcs who have appeared at the corespono- 
ing quaiifying examination amt are awaiting results, 
ore idio eligible to apply. 


Experience in a relevant field will be considered 
desirable qualification. Other things being equal, 
candidates with experience in the relevant field and 
those sponsored by Government, Quasi-Govt. Edu¬ 
cational or Industrial Orgnizations will be given pre¬ 
ference. 

The following electives are offered for the M, 
Tech courses for the 1973-74 Session. 

Aeronautical Et^ineeri^ 

(I) AircraO Design and Production (2) Aircraft 
Propulsion (3) Control and guidance (Graduates in 
Civil Electrical and Mechanical Engg. are also 
eligible). 

Cb^ical Engineering 

(I) Automation in Chemical Industries (2) Electro¬ 
chemical Technology (3) Inorganic Process Industries 
(4) Organic Process Industries (5) Technology of 
Cellulose (6) Technology of Fuels (7) Technology of 
Silicates (8) Unit Operations. 

Civil Ri^uMCring 

(I) Hydraulic Engineering (2) Soil Engineering 
(3) Structural Engineering. 

Electrical Eogineerii^ 

(1) Communication Engineering (2) Electron De¬ 
vices Technology (3) Energetics (4) InstnimenUtion, 
Control and Computers. 

Mechasicai Eaghieeriiig: 

I— Design and Production Group 

(I) Machine Tool Engineering (2) Machine De¬ 
sign (3) Meta! Forming and Metal Casting. 

II— Heal and Power Group 

(4) I.C. Engineering (5) Refrigeration Engineering 
6) Thermal Power Engineering (7) Fluid Power En¬ 
gineering. 

Graduates in Aeronautical Engg. are eligible for 
admission to electives at (1), (4) and (7). 
Metallurgical Engineering 

(1) Extractive Metallurgy (2) Ferrous Process 
Metallurgy (3) Physical Metallurgy. 

Application forms can be had from the D^uty 
Registrar (Academic) by enclosing a self-addressed 
stamped paise)envelope of size 23 x 18 cm” aj^ 
superscribed “Admission—M. Tech./DHT Course in 

^ (Mention here Branch of Engineering/ Course). 
Completed applicaticms wHh Indian Postal Ordff 
for Rs. 5/- must reach the Deputy Registrar (Aademic) 
by 30fA June 1973. _ 


Chss^ted Advt, 

UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU 
JAMMU TAMt 

Applications on prescribed 
fonns are invited for the follow¬ 
ing posts to reach the undersigned 
on or before May 15, 1973;— 

1. Professors in the scale of 
Rs i]0a>1600 

One each in the ntbject of 
Physics (Theoretical), eco¬ 
logy and Sanskrit. 

(A person of excqHional 
merit may be considered 


for at^intment as Senior 
Professor in Fliysicsistbe 
scale of Rs 1600-1800). 

2. Readers in the Scale of 
Rs 700*1250, one each in 
Zoology and Punjabi. 

3. Lecturers (Rs 400-950) in:— 

(a) Punjabi 

(b) Zoology (Specialization 
in Ichthyology) 

(c) Economics (specializa¬ 
tion in Advanced Eco¬ 
nomic theory or inter¬ 
national Economics or 


CoQ^atative Economic 
Development) 

(d; Busing, Admioistratioa 
(experience of prepara¬ 
tion of cases and teach- 
ing of Managerial 
Economics) 

For fuH details and prescribed 
forms, pleax apply byxnding 
a crossed postal order for Rs I/- 
drawQ in favour of the Registrar, 
University of Jammu. Jammu, 
cashable at Jammu post office. 

K.R. Gi^ta, 
Registrar 


Sports Board MmIs at Varanasi 

Reported by Mr. 6. S. Sivia 


Ute 33rd Annual Mxting of the Inter-University 
Sports Board was held at the Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, Varanasi on 20th and 21st April, 1973. Dr. 
K.L< Shrimali, Vice-Chancellor of the Banaras Hindu 
Univenity and President of the Sports Board presi¬ 
ded. The meeting was attended by 82 delegates. In his 
wekoToe address, Dr. K.L. Shrimali underlined the im¬ 
portance of sports in the educational xt-up and em¬ 
phasised the need to encourage universKy sports. He 
suggested riiat promotion of sports in the universities 
was in^fiortant not only from the educational angles 
but ^so because achievement in this field at the inter¬ 
national level, today, was associated with the national 
Rories. Besides, sports was an effective instrument 
to inculcate discipline amongst the youth and to 
channelix their eirergies for meaningful purpose. 

The Sports Board decided to introduce a new 
xheme of summer coaching programme. It is a 
modified programme of the NSO camp pRviously 
oigiBiiised on zonal basts. U will be run on the pat- 
tem of the inter-imiveisity cricket zonal chamjrion- 
ship for the Vizzy Trophy. The zonal teams will be 
sdected from the fneoediii^ inter-univerrity touina- 
ments and will be given three weeks coaching during 


summer vacations at comparatively cooler places. At 
the end of the training, they will go in for the inter¬ 
zonal competitions and the team emerging victorious 
will be known as the zonal winners of the inter-uni¬ 
versity championship in that particular game. To 
begin with, the programme will be organixd in a few 
xlected games like Hockey, wrestling etc. 

Inter-University Mxt will, henceforth, be orga¬ 
nixd on four zone basis. Only the athletes satisfy¬ 
ing certain qualifying standards at the zonal level will 
be permitted to participate in the inter-zonals. The 
tournaments from the zonal xmi-hnal stage in the 
following games also shall now be played on league 
basis. 

1. Hockey (men) 

2. VoUey-ball (men) 

3. Basket-ball (men) 

4. Football. 

For the first time, ^muastics for women has been 
iotrodiiced and 200m free style event has been in¬ 
cluded in the inter-university aoquatic competition. 

The Sports Board made the following allotments 
to the various universities for 1973-74. 
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SPORTS CALENDAR 1973-74 

GAMES ON ALL-INDU BA^S 

NAME OF THE GAME ORGANISING UNIVERSITY 


1. Ball-badminton (men) 

2. Ball-badminton (women) 

3. Boxing 

4. Chess 

5. Gymnastics (men & women) 

and malkhambh) 

6. Hockey (women) 

7. KaBADDI (WOMEN) 

8. Shooting (men & women) 

9. Squash Rackets 

10. Swimming^ Driving and Water Polo 

women) 

11. Tennis (women) 

12. Wetj^t-liftmg and best physique 

13. Wrestling 

14. Kho-Kho (men) 

15. Kho-Kho (women) 


Kerala Agricultural University 

Kerala Agricultural University 

Punjabi 

Osmania 

IIT, Delhi 

Agra 

Kanpur 

Aligarh Muslim (tentatively) 
Roorkee 
& Calcutta 

Kurukshetra 

Osmania 

Mysore 

Poona 

Poona 


GAMES ON TWO- ZONE BASIS 



NORTH ZONE 

SOUTH ZONE 

ALL-JNDIA FINAL 

1. Basketball (women) 

G.N.U. 

Vikram Uny. 

Vikram Uny. 

2. Kabaddi (men) 

Calcutta 

Punjab-Rao Krishi 

Punjab Rao Krishi 



VidyapeeUi 

Vidyapeeth 

3. Table-Tennis (M & W) 

B.I.T., Pillani 

A.P. Agril. 

A.P. Agril. 

4. Tennis (men) 

Kurukshetra 

Nagpur 

Nagpur 

5. Volley-ball (women) 

UT Kanpur 

Sardar Patel 

Sardar Patel 


GAMES ON FOUR—ZONE BASIS 




NORTH 

EAST 

WEST 

SOUTH 

INTER-ZONALS 

*1. Athletics (M & W) 

Jiwaji 

B.H.U. 

Jiwaji 

Bangalore 

Jiwaji 

2. Badminton (M & W) 

Vacant 

Bihar 

Indore 

Madias 

Indore 

3. Basketball (men) 

H.A.U. 

Burdwan 

Marath- 

wada 

Annamalai 

H.A.U. 

4. Cricket 

Allahabad 

Patna 

Baroda 

Vacant 

Patna 

S. Football 

Kashmir 

Sambalpur 

Jabalpur 

S. Venkates- 
wara 

Kashmir 

6. Hockey 

G.KU. 

Ravishan- 

kar 

Shivaji 

Madurai 

Ravishankar 

7. VoUey-baU (men) 

Lucknow 

B.H.U. 

Bhopal 

Kamatak 

Kamatak. 


Notei-^ *Subject to mm-availability of a venue in the north zone. 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


From this issue onward each issue ofthe ^UNIVERSITY NEWS’will contain a list of ’Doctoral Theses 
Accept^ by the Indian Universities’ during the preceding month under the captkm THESES OF THE 
MONTH’. This, we believe, will be the only source disseminating research infoimaiion In a most up-ttwiete 
manner and will be found useful by the readers. Each entry will fist name of the scholar, the title of the 
theses, name of the degree if oMer than Ph,D. and name of the university.—Ed. 

PHYSICAL SaCNCES 


Matheamtics 

1. Girish Ranjan Prasad. New density function in the theory of internal ballistics of guns. University 

of Delhi. 

2. Rama Rao, S. Some problems in the mathematical theory of elasticity and electro>eiasticity. 

Osmania University. 

3. Sharma, Krishna Chandra. Studies on magnus instability and some related problems in exterior 

ballistics. University of Poona. 

4. Singal, Rajeshvar Petshad. Astudy of hypcrgeometricfuiKtioiis of two variables of superior order. 

Punjabi University. 

5. Tihekar, Ramesh Shriiam. Geometric aspects of relativistic heids of gravitation. University of 

Poona, 


Physics 

1. Jain, Ashok Kumar. Magneto-Microwave transmission in semiconductors. Unhiersity of Delhi. 

2. Veerabhadra Rao, K. Photoelastic and linear lectrooptic dispersion in some non-cubic crystals. 

Osmania University. 

3. Sami, A. Surface structural study of crystals by optical techniques. Jabalpur University. 

4. Shrivastava, Ramesh Kumar, luminescence studies of CaS: Eu phosphors. Saugar University. 

5. Telaag, Chaodrakant Bhalcbaudra. Decay, thermo-iuminescence and fluorescence spectra of CaS: 

(Mn & Ce) — phosphors. Saugar University. 


Chemistry 

1. Beimur, Rajani Shank?r. Microbiological transformations of Longifolene. Univemity of Poona. 

2. Bhide, Shobhana Vishnu. Biochemical nature of Amylose and its complexes. University of Poona. 

3. Damie, M.V. Studies in organic pofarogiaphy. Jabalpur University. 

4. Murty, S.N. Oxidation of organic compounds by quadrivalent cerium. Jabalpur University. 

5‘ Saraswathi, T.V. Syntheses of some I, 2, 4-triaztnes and related products. Osmania University. 

6. Saxena, Rajendra Behari. Studies on jxotcins and amino acids. Saurashtra University. 


Saklani, Prem Swarup. Geological studies of the area South of Mukhem, Garhwat Himalaya. 

University of Delhi. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


1. Antrit Pal Siugh. Study of lipids of Toria (Brassica campestris var. ToriB)and Taramira (Enica* 

sativa). Punjab Agricultural University. 

2. Vijay Kumar. Uiekles metabolism in pulses. Punjab Agricultural University. 


1. Biaen, Prukash Singh. Studies on the host parasite interactions in storage rot of apples. 

Jabalpur University. 

2. Kulhara, D- Carbohydrate metabolism of some Aspergflii with special reference to citric add 

production. Jabalpur Univefttty. 
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3, P&ttdit, B.R. Ecology of river l^rmadft uj^i catchment area phase>II; Net primary production 

Gr^dis Unn. f) and Dhawra (Anogeissus latifolia wall). 


Zoology 

1 . Chandervali Singh. Studies on gametogenesis, fertilization and chromosome number in certain 

species of aspjdogastrea (Trematoda). Awadhesh Pratap Singh Vishwavidyalaya. 

Agricnltiire 

1. Jaspinder Singh. Relative competing ability of Chenopodium album L. with wheat, under varying 

levels of moisture, nitrogen and weed intensities. Punjab Agricultural University. 

2. Prcm Singh. Nature and causes of dormancy in ber (Zizyphus mauritiana Lam.). Punjab Agricul¬ 

tural University. 

3. Sinha, Binod Kumar. M^e and magnitude of salt accumulation near roots in relation to transpi¬ 

ration rates. Punjab Agricultural University. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sociology 

Banerjce, Usha. Social service administration in an urban metropolis: A study of Delhi Municipal 
Corporation with special reference to health and family planning. University of Delhi. 


Economics 

1. Satyanarayan, B. Indians trade with the ECAFE countries since 1951. Osmania University. 

2. Tilak Raj. Indo-East African trade 1947-69. University of Delhi. 

Public Administration 

Grewal, Bhajan Singh. An analytical study of centre-state financial relations in India. Punjabi 

University, 


EducaCioD 

Ganju, Makhan Lai. Study of the preparation programme of graduate teachers in Madhya Pradesh 

with a view to find out changes necessary for the contemporary Madhya 
Pradesh. Jiwaji University. 


Management 

Gujarathi, Ramdas Jagannath. Industrial development of Nasik District. University of Poona. 

HUMANITIES 


Lingoisdcs 

Rangan, K. A contrastive analysis of the grammatical structures of Tamil and English. University 
of Delhi. 


Literature 

Hindi 

1. Puri, Ramchandcr. Bharatiya ras chintan per vedant darshan ka prabhav. Gurukut Kangri Vish¬ 

wavidyalaya. 

2. Saini, Kishan Singh. Shurscnjampadkaiiihas. Gurukul Kangri Vishwavidyalaya. 

3. Sharma, Yogender Nath. Swayambhu evamTulsi ke nari patra: Tulnatmak anusheelan. Gurukul 

Kangri Vishwavidyalaya. 

4. Vidyalankar, Surya Prakash. Saptak-Traya; Andhunikta evam prampara. Gurukul Kangri Vish¬ 

wavidyalaya. 
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(Advt) 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS IN ENGLISH 
FROM THE U.S.S.R. AVAILABLE IN INDIA 


1. COMBINATORIAL MATHEMATICS, iV. Vilen¬ 
kin, pp. 208, Rs. 7.40 {Mir Publishers, Moscow) 

Combinatorial mathematics (combinatorics) is a 
tool that is needed in many fields. Combinatorial 
problems are constantly confronting engineers, phy¬ 
sicists, chemists, linguists and many other scientists. 
Combinatorial reasoning lies at the heart of many 
problems relating to the theory of probability and its 
applications. 

This book gives a popular exposition of combina¬ 
torial mathematics together with some of the methods 
used in solving combinatorial problems. Such im¬ 
portant topics as recurrence relations and generating 
functions are presented in a variety of exciting prob¬ 
lems. The ground covered here goes a little beyond 
the limits of elementary mathematics, but a good 
secondary-school student [should be able to giasp 
most of it. 

This book serves the interests of senior students of 
the secondary school and first-year of universities 
and teaching colleges majoring in mathematics. It 
will definitely be of interest to anyone who deals in 
his practical work with problems of combinatorial 
mathematics. 

Professor Naitm Vilenkin (1920) has written over 
100 research papers in the fields of topological 
algebra, the theory of functions of a real variable 
and the theory of group representations. He is also 
the author of over 50 books and articles on popular 
science and education. 

His books Stories about Sets and The Method of 
Successive Approximation have enjoyed considerable 
popttlarily and have been translated into several 
languages. 

X FUNDAMENTALS OF VIBRATION ENGI¬ 
NEERING, /. Bykhov^y, pp. 360, Rs. 7.90 {Mir 

Publishers, Moscow) 

This is a book for engineers and scientific workers 
who are concerned with vibration engineering and 
technological applications of vibrations, and for all 


who have to study, teach, or solve probtems in the 
dynamics of machines, instruments, and structures. 
Though many of the problems treated are complica¬ 
ted, ihey have been presented in a form that makes 
them comprehensible to a wide readership. 

A brief exposition of the information needed on 
the oscillatory motion in linear system is followed by 
a description of the methods of investigatinc non¬ 
linear systems and by a treatment of linear and non¬ 
linear problems in the dynamics of un-balanced-mass 
(centrif^ugal) vibration geneiators, shock-and-drives 
and vibrational processes, energy relations in vibra¬ 
tions, and the theoiy of dynamic vibraiions-control. 

3. LABORATORY PRACTICE FOR BEGINNERS 

BYP.I. Voskresensky, pp. 200 

This is a manual for the training of laboratory 
assistants for chemical laboratories in industry and in 
research and teaching institutions. It will also be 
found useful as class reading for fifth and sixth-form 
students specialising in chemistry. The book des¬ 
cribes the reagents, laboratory equipment and vessels 
and the various operations carried out in laboratory 
work. Much attention is paid to the inculcation 
of good laboratory habits and proper performance 
of operations and procedures, and to questions of 
safety and prevention of accidents in chemical 
laboratories. The material is well illustrated with 
drawings, diagrams and tables. Review questions 
and exercises are appended to each chapter. 

The book coven the following subjects: Laboratory 
vessels and Their Washing and Drying; Heating and 
Calcinating Reagents and Materials; Balances and 
Weighing; Solutions, Dissolving and Filtering; Distil¬ 
lation and Sublimation; Extraction and Separation; 
Evaporation and Desiccation. 

The book has been translated from the second 
Russian edition and has been published in December, 
1972. 

Importers are iequested to place their orders with 
V/0 Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, Moscow. 
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Individuftt buyers are requested to place their Union and its constituent Republics with a coinmto- 
ordcre with the dealers of Soviet publications in India, tary by Professor G.K. Moskalenko. 


4. SURVEYING, PJ, Shilov, pp. 460, Rs. 10.00 
{Higher School Publishing House, Moscow) 

This textbook has been divided into 37 chapters 
under the following six sections: 

General; Geodetic operations and measurements 
on the ground; Transit survey; Direct levelling; 
Topographical Surveys; and special chapters. 

5. LABOUR LEGISLATION IN THE USSR, pp. 
110, Re, 0.40 {APN Publishing House, Moscow) 

This contains the complete text of the Fundamen* 
tal Labour Legislation currently in force in the Soviet 


6. DICnONARY-HANDBOOK OF RUSSIAN 

LANGUAGE, pp. 154, Rs. 1.50. 

This is the third issue of the dictionary-hand-* 
book of Russian language and is devoted to the ad¬ 
verb. The words in it are considered from the point of 
view of their similarity and difference in meaning and 
usage. The description of the meaning of the wonls is 
accompanied by a number of examples. The aim 
of the handbook is to help the students Tea ming 
Russian to correctly use the words which are close in 
meaning. The book is intended for students and 
post-graduate scholars studying Russian in the 
universities of the USSR and abroad as well as for 
teachers teaching Russian to foreigners. 


MAIN DISTRIBUTORS 


People’s PubUshiiig House (P) 
Ltd., 

Rani Jhansi Road, 

New Delhi-5. 

PPH Book Stall, 

190-B, Khetwadt Mam Road, 
Bombay-1. 

People*s Book House, 

Pramshah Manzil, Relief Road, 
Ahmedabad. 

Manisha Granthalaya (P) Ltd., 
4/3 -B, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
Calcutta. 

National Book Age^ (P) Ltd., 
12, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
Calcutta. 

NCBH (P) lid., 

6/30, Mount Rood, 

Madras, Madurai, Coimbatore, 
Tiruchirappally, Tluuijaur. 
Vbalaiidin MDsUng Hsum, 
Eliini Road, Vijayawada. 


Vlsalandhra Book House, 
Sultan Bazar, 

Hyderabad. 

People’s Book House, 

Opp. Patna College, Patna, 

People’s Book House, 
Hazaribagh Road, Ranchi. 
Navakaniataka Publications, 
Bangatore-9 
Nalnyuga Gnnthalaya, 
Bajrakabati Road, Cuttack 
Himtchal, Book Centre, 

4, The Mall, Simla. 

Punjab Book Centre, 

1940, Sector 22 B., 
Chandigarh. 

V^y Stores, 

Relief Road, Ahmedabad. 
Vyay Stores, 

Commissariat Bldg., 1st Floor, 
231, D.N. Road, Bombay-1. 


Kitab Ghar, 

Chaura Rasta, Jaipur. 

PraUiat Book House, 

Trivandrum, Ernakulam, 

Alieppey, Calicut, Cannanore, 
Udyogamandalam, Qutlon. 

Neu' Age Book Centre, 

Near Chowk State Bank of India, 
Cheel Mandi, 

Amritsar. 

Punjab Book Centre, 

Post Office Road, 

Jullundur. 

Progressive Book House, 

Shillong Road, Panbazar, 
Gauhati. 

Propessive Book Depot, 

Motia Park, Sultania Road, 
Bhopal. 

Cfietna Book Centre, 

1, New Market, Hazaratganj, 
Lucknow. 
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Classified Advertisements 


UNIVERSITY OF UDAIPUR, 
UDAIPUR 

Advt. No. 3/73 April 24, 1973. 

' Applications are invited for the follow- 
iag posts in the University. Qualifica¬ 
tions can be relaxed and higher staning 
salary can be allowed to candidates with 
outstanding experience and achieve- 
ment. Benefits of Provident Fund, 
Leave, etc. according to University 
Rules. Application form can be olv 
tained from the undersigned on payment 
of Rs. 4/- (Four) only through Crossed 
Postal Ordk drawn in the name of the 
Comptroller. Univei^ty of Udaipur, 
Udaipur. A self addressed envelope 
(23 cms.xtO cms) duly stamped paise 
35 should invariably be sent alonf^ith 
tbe postal order. Applications on pres¬ 
cribe form must reach the UniNcrsitv 
by the 24th May, 1973, 

I. Processor an: 

(i) Extension Education at the Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture—One (Permanent). 

(it) Hindi at the School of Basic 
Sciences & Humanities One (Perma¬ 
nent). 

Grade: Rs 1100-50-1300-60-1600 plus 
usual allowances. 

Qoalificalioiis: At least a good second 
class Bachelor’s degree followred by a 
gO(^ second class Master’s degree in the 
subject from a recognised institution. 
A research degree of doctorate standard 
whh published research work of a high 
standard in the subj^i. At least 10 years 
experience of teaching degree and post¬ 
graduate classes and/or research as evi¬ 
denced by publidied work of merit in 
the subject. 

n. Reader ia: 

Sdmri of BaA Sdenocs & HiHnanitics 

(aj Political Science—One (Parma^ 
sent). 

CMtgt of Apncidtve 

(b) Dairy Science — One (Temporary, 
likely to be permanent). 

(c) Extennon Education—One (Perma- 
nent). 

College of Home Seicace 

<d) Child Development—One (I^rma- 
nent). 

(e) Home Science Education—One 
(Permanent). 

Grade : Rs 700-50-1250 plus usual 
aUowances. 

QudtficBtieni for ttc peat at (a), 00 & 
<c): 


At least a good second class Bachelor’s 
degree followed by a good second class 
Master’s degree in the subject from a 
recomised institution, Either a re- 
scar^ degree of doctorate standard or 
pi^ished work of an equivakmt stan¬ 
dard. Adeast five yeais experience of 
degree and postgraduate teaching and/or 
research in the subject as evident^ 
by published work of merit. 

QuaUfkations for tha post at (d) 

At least a good second class Bachelor’s 
degree in Home Science followed by a 
good second class Master’s degree in 
Oiild Development from a recognised 
Institution. Ph.D. in Child I^ychology 
or Child Development with atieast five 
yeais experience of d^ree and Post¬ 
graduate teaching and/or reseach in the 
subject. 

Qiialtficatloa fM* the post at (e) 

At least a good second class Bachelor's 
degree in Home Science followed by a 
good second class Master's degree in 
Hume Science bducation^Homc Science 
from a recognised institution. Ph.D. 
in Home Science Education with atieast 
fi\e years cvrericnce of degree and post¬ 
graduate teaching and or research in the 
subject. 

Desirable quaUricatkins for the poste at 

(al Specialization in Indian Govern¬ 
ment and Politics. International Politks. 

(b) Specialization in Agricultural Lx- 
tension. 

(d| & (e); Knowledge of Hindi. 
lIl-^Lcctwer in 

School of Basic Sciences &. Humanities 

(i) History—Two (Permanent) 

(ti) Psychology—One (Temporary, 
likely lo be peimanent). 

(iii) Philosophy—One (Permanent). 
(College of A^ievltnre 

(iv) Dairy Science — One (Permanent). 

(v) Plant Pathology—One (Tempo¬ 
rary). 

(vi) Extension Education—One 
(Temporary). 

(vii) Agrtl. Economics — One (Tem¬ 
porary likely to be pennanent). 

(viii) Veterinary Science — One (Tem¬ 
porary). 

Coliqge of Veterinary A Anfanal Science 

(ix) Bacteriology — One (Temporary). 

(x) Physiology — One (Temporary). 

(xi) Swine Hu^ndry — One (Perma¬ 
nent). 

College of Home Schgee 

(xii) CbQd Devdopmeot — One 
^eranoent) 


(xiii) Oothing A Tcxtilca-two (Fmna- 
neni). 

(xiv) Foods A Nutrition — Two 
(Permanent). 

(k\) Home Science Education — One 
(Permanent). 

Grade: Ra. 400^800-50-930 plus 
usual allowances. 

Qimliftenlions for (he poete from (i) to 


At least a good second class Bache- 
lorY degree followed by a first class 
Master's degree in the subjects, or a 
good second class Master's degree with 
at least three years teachning and/or 
research experience, or Ph.D. in the 
subject. 

Qualifkntions for the paste from (vUI) 
to (Si) 

A degree or diploma in Veterinary 
Science with good academic record. 
Advanced post graduate training in the 
subject at a recognuicd place of higher 
learning of at least one year duration. 
Teaching and or research experience of 
three yea'^5. 

Qualifications for the posts from (xU) to 

(XT) 

At least a gotsl re.'ond class Bache¬ 
lor's degree in Home Science followed 
by a gO(^ itecond class Master's degree 
in tbe subject from a recognised msiitu- 
tion W'lth ivvv years of teaching ev 
pencnce. 

Desirable qualtfkatkins fw the posts at' 

(i) Specialisation in Medieval and/ 
or Modern Indian History. 

(ii) Spooalisation in Experimental or 
social psychology. Research experience 
in applied sodai psychology. 

(lit) Specialisation in any branch of 
Dairy Science (Dairy Technology, Dairy 
Chemistry or Dairy Bactenology). 

(iv) Ability to conduct and guide re¬ 
search in Agncultural Extension with 
modern methods and techniciucs re¬ 
search as evidenced by published work. 
Aptitude for carrying out extension 
activities in the villages. 

From (xii) to (xv):—Knowtedge of Hindi 

IV. Agrkultural Experiment Stotkm 

(a) Agricultural Engineer (Reader) 
under ICAR Coordinated Soil Salinity, 
Irrigation, Drainage, Soil Sciences aim 
Water Management Research Scheme- 
One (Temporary). 

(b) Physiolc^ist/Agronomisl (Reader) 
under ICAR All Indin Coordinated 
Research Project for the Improvcmoit of 
Sorghum — One (Temporaiy). 

(c) Research Engineer (Reader) under 
Fourth Plan Scheme for 'Studies on 
Harvest and Post-harvest Technology- 
One (Temporaiy). 

Grade: Rs. 700-50'1250 plus usual 
allowanoea. 
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QMUnarttaD inr Ite port tt (a) 

At least a good second class Bachelor’s 
degiee in the subject followed by a Mas¬ 
ter’s degree in the subject. At least 
five years professional experience in¬ 
cluding teaching and/or research in the 
subject. 

patfraMe: Experience of guiding and 
conducting research in Irrigation and 
Drainage as evidenced by publications. 

QiaUficatioDS for die post at (b) 

At least second class Bachelor’s deg- 
lee in Agriculture or Science followed by 
second class Master's degree m Botany, 
Agricultural Botany, Plant Physiology, 
Agronmny or an equivatail post-gra¬ 
duate qualifications. At least five year’s 
experience of research in crop physio¬ 
logy as evidenced by published work 
including teaching experience. Either 
a fcseaich degree of Doctorate standard 
or published work of an equivalent stan¬ 
dard in the subject. 

DertraUe: Knowledge of modem 
language and modem methods of field 
expenmenution. Good knowledge of 
Agricultural Chemist ry/Bio-Chemistry in 
relation to its application to Plant 
niysiological research. 

Qualificathms for the post at (c) 

At least a good second class Bache¬ 
lor's degree in Agricultural Engineering 
followed b> a Master’s degree in the 
subject. At least five years professional 
experience including teaching and'or 
research in the subject. 

(d) Veterinary Officer (Lecturer) 
under All India Coordinated Research 
Project ”To determine the Economics 
of Milk Production under intensive 
dairy fanning condiiion.s in relation to 
hi^ yielding varieties of cereals and 
cash crops”. Hcadquatlcr-Vallabhnagar 
(Temporary). 

(e> Assistant Geneticist (Leclurer) 
under ICAR Scheme on 'XTottcction 
Evaluation and maintenance of germ- 
plasm of moth, (Phaseotus aconiiifolius) 
and Cowpea (Vigna Sinenses) One 
(Tentporafy). 

(f) Junior Engineer (Lecturer) under 
All India Coordinated Research Project 
for Dryland Agricultore — One (Tempo¬ 
rary). 

(g) Horticulturist (Lecturer) at Re¬ 
gional Station of Agricultural Research, 
Banswara — One ^Temporary). 

(h) Asrtstani Statistician (Lecturer) 
under All India Coordinated Research 
Project on Oil Seed (Sesamum) — One 
(Tcmporaiy). 

Grade: Rs. 4(l0-40-800>S0-950 plus 
usual aUowanoesi. 

Qualifications fer the port at (4) 

At least a good second class Bache¬ 
lor’s degree followed by a good SKond 
class Mast«-*8 degree in Veterinaiy 
Scierce and/or any related discipliiw or 
an equivalent pM-graduate quahfice- 


tlons. At least three years' experience 
in research on health control in a large 
dairy herd, as evidenced by published 
work. 

DesiraMe: Doctorate in Dairy Hus¬ 
bandry or Veterinary Science. 

Qualifications for the post at (e) 

At least a good second class Bache¬ 
lor's degree in Science or Agriculture 
followed by a good second class Master's 
degree in Botany/Agricultural Botany 
or Plant Breeding and Genetics from a 
recognised institution. At least three 
experience of research in the sub- 
^t as evidenced by the published work 
including teaching experience. 

DesfraUe: Ph.D. in the subject. 
Knowledge of Foreign language. Know¬ 
ledge of modem methods of field ex- 
perimcntation. 

QuallficatioDB for flie post at (f) 

At least a good sectmd class Bache¬ 
lor's degree in Agricultural Engineering/ 
Civil Engineering follow'ed by a good 
second class Master’s degree in Agricul¬ 
tural Engineering or Civil Engineer¬ 
ing. At least three years expenmee of 
research in Agricultural Engineering 
or Civil Engineering relating to engi¬ 
neering aspects of Dryland Agriculture 
as evidenc^ by published work includ¬ 
ing teaching experience. 

DesiraMe: Knowledge of modern 
methods of investigation m engineering 
aspects of Dryland Agriculture and fami¬ 
liarity with farm Machinery and tillage 
equipment. 

Qualifkatioos for tiic post at (g) 

At least a good second class Bache¬ 
lor’s degree in Agriculture followed by 
a good second class Master’s degree in 
Horticulture from a recognised institu¬ 
tion. At least three years experience 
of degree and post-graduate teaching 
and/or research in the subject as evi¬ 
denced by the published work. 
Dcainbte: Ph.D. in the subject. 

Qualifications for the post at (h) 

At least good second class Bachelor’s 
dem followed by a good second class 
Master's degree in Statistics/Agricultural 
Statistics. Three years research and/or 
teaching experience at a post-graduate 
level as applied to agriculture as evi¬ 
denced by the published work. 

DesbaMc: PhD in Statistics. 

V. Directorate of Extension Education 

(0 Assistant Editor — One (Perma¬ 
nent). 

(ii) Subject Matter Specialist (Soils) 
under ICAR Scheme of National 
Dememstration of Major Crops — One 
(Temporary). 

(iii) l.ectUTer in Animal Husbandry 
(Extension Specialist) — One (Tempo¬ 
rary). 

Grade: Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 plus 
usual allowances. 


Qualifkatioas for (be port at (I) 

B.Sc. Ag. followed Iv M.Sc. Ag. in 
Extension Education with good second 
dass, Experience of teacbning/iesearch/ 
extension for three years preferably. 
Experience in publication^ of various 
Agricultural Bulletins and isue pamph¬ 
lets in Hindi will be essential. 

DedraUe: Able to handle farmers cor¬ 
respondence service and advise them. 
Ability to converse freely in Hindi and 
Local language. 

Qoalificatioiu for the port at (U) 

Master's degree or equivalent in the 
subject, three years exprience of working 
with farmers and demonstrations selec¬ 
ted to the subject. 

DesiraMe: Ability to free converse in 
Hindi and local dialect. Aptitude for 
working With village people. 

Condilioos: Candidates selected are 
liable to be posted anywhere in Rajas¬ 
than. 

(Jnalificatioiis for the post at (iii) 

At least a good second class Bache¬ 
lor’s degree in Agriculture followed by a 
first class Masters degree in Animal 
Husbandry/Poultry Sdenoe, or a good 
second class Master’s degree with at 
least three years teaching/research/ex¬ 
tension experience in the subject, or 
]%.D. in the subject. 

DesiraMe: Knowledge of modem 
methods in Poultry Extension work. 
Practical experience in cattle and poultry 
management. Knowled^ in local lan¬ 
guage and Hindi. 

VI. Superintendent Hiyslcal Education 
at the College of Technology and Agri¬ 
cultural Engineering — One (Pteima- 
nent) 

Grade: Rs. 400-40-800-SO-9SO plus 
usual allowances. 

QualificBtknis: A post graduate Dip¬ 
loma or certificate or a degree in Physi¬ 
cal Education. 

DesiraMe : A good working knowl- 
ted^ of Hindi written in Deonagri 
Script and one of the Raj^hani Dia¬ 
lects. Specialisation, if any, in curricular 
activities. 

VII. Assislant Protect Officer under 
Dairy Extension Project, Pilot Milk 
Supply Scheme — Two (Temporary). 

Grade: Rs. 375-25-550^30^850 plus 
usual allowances. 

Qnnlificatians: A second class or 
better B.Sc. Ag., B.Sc. (Dairying), 
I.D.D., N.D.D. or an equivalent degree 
or diploma of an Indian or Foreign Uni- 
veisity, having experience of procure¬ 
ment and transport of Milk, testing fixr 
r^emical as well as bacteriological qua¬ 
lity, Accounting Organisation of co¬ 
operative societies and supervision of 
staff. Preference will be given to those 
who are experienced in all phases of 
Dairy operation, management and ope¬ 
ration. 

VIII. Assistant Conqitndlef at the Uni¬ 
versity Administrative Office — One 
(Permanent). 
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Oiade: 375'25-35a<30-850 plus usual 
albwRDces. 

QoUfkatioiB: M.Com. with 3 yeais 
experience of matters relating to finance 
and accounts of a University, a College 
or an Institute of higher learning or re* 
search or of a Government Department. 

A Chartered Accountant would be pit* 
fened and in his case the condition of 
experience may be waived. 

IX, Instnctor at the College of Veteri¬ 
nary & Animat Science, Bikaner — 
One CTemporaryK 

Grade: Rs. 225-20'28S-25-435-EB-25 
560-30-800 plus usual allowances. 

QuallfIcatfMs; A degree or diploma 
in Veterinaty Science with good acade¬ 
mic career with aptitude for teaching 
and research work. Post-graduate (rain¬ 
ing will be considered as additional Quali- 
t^tions. 

NOUS: 

1. Number of post may be increased 
or decreased. 

2. Those candidates who had already 
applied for the posts in t^ponse to the 
following earlier advertisements need 
not apply again and their cases will be 
consider^ alongwith fresh applicants. 
If there is any change in their qualifica¬ 
tions/experience etc, the sarne^ may be 
intimated on plain paper within due 
date so that their candidatures may be 
considered according!): 

Advt. No. 1/71,dated 18.3.71; 

Advt. No. 6/71, dated 16.3.71: 

Advt. No. 9,71, dated 18.8.71; 

Advt. No. 10,71, dated 20-9-71; 

Advt. No. 1171, dated 17.12.71; 

Advt. No. 2/72, dated 15. 3.72; 

Advt. No. 3/72, dated 19.5.72: 

Advt. No. 472. dated 14.7.71 

Registrar. 

SAURASHTRA UNIVERSITY 
RAJKOT 

Applications in the prescribed form 
are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL 
(For University Conducted Sir P,P. 
Institute of Science, Bhavnagar) in the 
scale of Rs. 800-50-1250 or Rs. 7(W-40- 
1)00 (as per rules in force). 

The post is permanent and carries 
benefit of Contributory Provident Fund. 
Dttmess allowance w'ill be paid as per 
rules. Free housing accommodation 
will be provided. Higher initUI pay in 
the scale may be considered in case of 
exceptionally qualified and experienced 
persons. Qualifications and experientt 
retaxable in special cases. Candidate in 
employment must submit their applica¬ 
tions thtou^ their present emplt^rs. 
Candidates if not knowing Gujarati 
will be required to pick-up Gujarati 
within a reasonable period. Age ordioa- 
liiy not exceeding 55 years. 

The candidate must have the minimum 
lualificatioxs and experience neoasary 
tor recogniton as a Prw-Graduate 
teacher in a Science subject taught 
under the Science Faculty. Administra¬ 
tive experience as the Head of the 


Department in any cdlege or a Ph.p. 
Degree m a Scienoe subject will be oonsi- 
oei^ as a atMitional qualification. 

Application forms and ddail of 
other qualifications and experience re- 
quin^ will be available fVom the Regis¬ 
trar, Saurashtra University, Rajkot on 
sending a self addressed envelope of the 
size 23 X 11 ems with postage stamps 
worth 65 paise. 

An>lication in six ccg>ies accoropaiued 
by Indian Postal Order for Rs. 5/- 
crossed in favour of R^istrar, Saurash- 
tra Univerrity, Rajkot should reach this 
office on or b^ore 15tb May. 1973. 

V. M. DESAI, 
Re^istw. 

THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO 

UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 
BARODA 
Notificatloo No. 1 

Applications in the prescribed form 
are invited for the following posts in 
the University Service. 

FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY AND 
ENGINEERING 

1. Professor in Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing. 

2. Professor in Chemical Engineer¬ 
ing. 

3. Reader in Textile Chemistry. 

Grade ; 

Professor: Rs. MOO-SO-l300-60- 
1600 

Reader : Rs. 700-50-1250 

Prescribed application forms and 
details of qualifications and experience 
required for the posts will be available 
from the under^gned on payment of 
Crossed Postal Order of Rs. 1/- only. 

The application forms along with 
the Crossed Postal Order of Rs. 7.S0 
for the above posts should reach the 
Registrar, on or before 21st May. 1973. 

No correspondence will be ertter^n- 
ed for incomplete and late applications. 

K. A. AMIN. 

Vniitemty Registrar. 

L^IVERSITY OF JAMMU 

J.AMMU TAWI 
NOTICE 

Applications on prescribed forms are 
invited for the following posts to reach 
the undersigned on or b«ore May 15, 
1973 

1. Profcssois in the scale of Rs. 1100- 
1600. One each in the subject of Physics 
(Theoretical), Geology and Sanskrit. 
(A person of exceptional merit may be 
considered for ap^intment as Sailor 
Professor in Physics in the scale of 
R.S. 1600-1800). 

2. Readers in the Scale of Rs. 700- 
1250, one each in Zoology and Punjabi. 

3. Lecturers (Rs. 400-950) in 

(a) Punjabi. 

(h) Zoology (Specialization in Ichth¬ 
yology). 

<c) Economics (specialization in 

Advanced Economic Theory oi 
International Economics or 

Comparative Economic Deve¬ 
lopment); 


(<0 Business Administratiem (eiqje- 
rienoe of prq^ratioo of cases and 
teaching of Managerial Econo¬ 
mics). 

For full details and prescribed forms, 
please apply by sending a crossed postal 
order for Re. 1/- drawn in favour of 
the Registrar, University of Jammu, 
Jammu, cashable at Jammu post office. 

K. K. GUPTA. 

Registrar 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 

TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 

POWAI. BOMBAY 

RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP/ 
FELLOWSHIPS IN ENCG./TECH. 

1973-74 Session 
Advertbonent No. 746 

Research Scholarships in Engineering/ 
Technology of the value of Rs. 2S0/- 
p.m.. Research Fellowships of the value 
of Rs. 400/- p.m. and post doctoral 
Felioimhips of the value of Rs. 500/- pjn. 
are available in the following Di^rt- 
ments of the Institute. Details of the 
research facilities and programme of 
the various Departments will be available 
from Deputy Registrar (Academic). 

Application forms may be obtained 
from the Deputy Registrar (Academic) 
on request accompanied by setf-addresaed 
stami^ (50 paise) envelope of the nze 
28x13 m. superscribed ’'APPUCATION 
FOR RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP/ 

FELLOWSHIP IN. 

(Rninch of Engineering) 

Completed application forms accom¬ 
panied by crossed postal order for Rs, 5/- 
payable to the Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Bombay, must reach him at the 
Institute by 20th June. 1973. 

Id the case of candidates belonging 
to Scheduled Castcs/Schedulcd Tribes, 
speaal consideration will be shown in 
the matter of admission. 

Candidates called for interview'will 
be paid a single III class railway fare by 
the riionest route from the place of 
reaadence to the Institute and back. 

The areas of research in which facili¬ 
ties are available and (he minimum 
qualifications required are given below: 

I. Aeronauttal Engineering : 

(1) Aerodynamics 

( 0 ) Boundary Layers on Curved 
Surfaces. 

(6) Separated Flows. 

(c) Jet Interaction with Bodies. 

(2) Propulsiott 

(а) Aerothermodynamics. 

(б) Perfonnance of TUrbo- 
machines. 

(c) Engine Cooling and Heat- 
transfer Studies. 

(d) Combustion—Flam^— 
Stabilization and Fuel Addi¬ 
tives. 

(r) Vibrations of High Speed 
Rotors. 

(3) AircnII ShnclHrcs 

( 0 ) Finite Element Methods. 

(fr) Composites. 

(c) Structural Dynamics. 

(4) Aircraft Systans-^ 
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2. Chcnkal Ovlnering : (1) Autch 
mation in Chemical Industries (2) In¬ 
organic nvNXSS Industries, (3) Oiiganic 
Process Industries, (4) Technology of 
Fuels, (5> Technology of Silicates, (6) 
Unit Operations, (Tj Optimization and 
Simulation. 

3. CvD Cnglne«hig : (a) Hydraulic 
Engg. : 1. Theoretical Fluid Mechanics, 
2. Ground Water I^ow, 3. Free Surface 
How. 

(b) Soil Engg. : I. Basic Soil Mecha¬ 
nics. 2. Soil Stabilization, 3. Founda¬ 
tion Interaction Problems and Earth 
Dam Problems, 4. Dynamics of Soil 
Media, 3. Mechanics of Swelling Soil 
Media, 6. Rock Mechanics. 

(c) Structural Gtgineerii^ : I. Mate¬ 
rials of constructitHi, 2. Static and Dyna¬ 
mic problems in framed and gnd struc¬ 
tures (building^;, bridges etc.) and thin 
walled structures (plates and shells used 
in pressure vessels and otlter complex 
structures). 3. .Systems analysis and 
protobilislic design, 4. Optimization, 5. 
Numerical meihc^s and computer pro¬ 
gramming, 6. Biomechanics. 

4. Electrical Engiiiecriiit; (inchidiiig 
Electronics) : I. Rotating Machines, 2, 
Po>\cr Systems protection. 3. Control 
Systems. 4. Instrumentation (integrated 
circuits^, S. Solid State Microwave Devic¬ 
es and Integrated circuits. 6. Microwave 
l-.ngincci mg, 7. Commonicaiion Theory 
and Swiems, 8. Thin f'llm Technology, 
y. Computer Systems. 

5. Mechankal Ei^ncering : I. Ma¬ 
chine fool and Metal Cutting, 2. l.C. 
tmginecnng 3. Muid Mechanics and I luid 
Machinery, 4. Thermodynamics and Heat 
Transfer, 5. Refrigeration and Air Con- 
diiioning, 6. Metal Casting and Meial 
Forming. 

6. Mttallurgiral Eiigiiicerltqs !• 
Phase Transformations, 2. Fracture 
Mechanics, 3. Diffusion and Sintering, 
4. Thermodynamics of Metallurgical pro¬ 
cesses, S. Extraction of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, ij. Raw materials prepa¬ 
ration. 

Mlniimiin Qualifications : 

(0 A good Bachelor s degree in ap- 
propnate branch of Engineering for Re¬ 
search Scholarsliip of Rs. 250/- p.m. for 
research scholarships in Department of 
Chemical, Electrical or Metallurgical 
Engmeenng, candidates with a good 
Master's degree in Mathematics, Physics. 
Chemistry will also be eligible. Candi¬ 
dates with a Mastery's degree in Chemical 
Technology are also eligible for research 
scholarships in some fields in Chemical 
Engineering. 

All Research Scholars holding 
Bachelor's degree in Engineering and 
starting with Rs. 250/- p.m. will be eligi¬ 
ble for consideration for Research 
schoiardiip on Rs. 400/- p.m. after two 
years Study/Research. 

(/i) A good Masters degree in appro¬ 
priate branch of Engineering/Technology 
for R^earcb Fellowship of Rs. 400/- 
p.m. 

(Hi) A Ph.D. degree m appropriate 
branch of Engineenng/TecliDology for 
Post-doctoral Fellowship of Rs. 500/- 
p.m. 


Oxidates whohavc appoered t a 
qualifying examination and are awaiting 
results are also eligible to apply. 

^sral quests for application forms, 
received without a self-addressed, ade¬ 
quately ^tnpied and duly superscribed 
envelope of the appropriate size^ or 
received after 13th June 1973. will not be 
entertained. 

INDIAN fiVSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 
POWAI, BOMBAY 400076 
Advertisement No. 744 

Admission to M.Sc. courses in Science 
subjects 1973-74 Session. 

Applications are invited for admission 
to M.Sc. courses in : 

(1) Applied Geology 
Duration : 3 years 

(2) Chemistry 

Duration . 2 years 

(3) Mathematics 
Duration : 2 years 

(4) Physics 

Duration : 2 years 

The courses are scheduled to start 
on 1st August, t973. Students are required 
to reside in the Institute Hostels. 

Candidates will be required lo appear 
for interview and a written test at the 
Institute at Bombay at their own expens¬ 
es on an assigned date, 

The Insiiiule provides financial assis¬ 
tance in the form of scholarships and 
froeships. Scholarships of R.s. 75;- p.m. 
each are awarded to 25 per cent of stu¬ 
dents admitted to each course. In addi¬ 
tion 10 per cent of the students may be 
awarded free tuition on grounds of need. 

Minimum Qualif ications 

Applied Geology : A Bachcloi s De¬ 
gree in Science with Geology as the 
PniKipat subject and Phy^sics or Che¬ 
mistry or Mathematics as other subjectCs) 
with at least 55 per cent marks at the 
final examination. 

Chetniury : A Bachelor's Degree with 
Chemistry (main) and Physics (subsi¬ 
diary); or I^ysics (main) and Chemistry 
(submdiaiy) or Chemistry, Physics and 
Mathematics, with atleast 55 per cent 
marks at the final examination. 

Mathematics : A Bachelor's Degree 
with Mathematics (Mqjor/Main) and 
Physics (Minor'Subudiaiy). or w'ith 
Mathematics, Physics and Qiemisiry 
with minimum 55 per cent marks at the 
final examination. 

Physics \ A. B.So. (Hons.) Degree 
with Physics (main). Mathematics (sub¬ 
sidiary) or Mathematics (main). Physics 
(subodiaiy) or B.Sc. with Physics, Che¬ 
mistry and Mathematics with at least SS 
per cent marks at the final examination. 

CaodUates belongiiqs to sdieduled 
Casle/Tribes win be considered for admls- 
rion provided they have obtained at least 
SO per cent marks at the Final Examhia- 
doB. Special consIdcnithNi will be shown 
to them in the mattar of admteafons and 
award of schidafslilps and FtvesUps. 

Notwithstanding the above, a candi¬ 
date possessing Ba^ieloi^ DegTM in 
En giwfteri ng of this Institute and wishing 
to Sedt admission to M.Sc. courses ra 


Physics, Chemistry or Mathematics may 
be considered on individual merits rrf 
the case. 

Candiates who have appeared for 
the corresponding qualifying examina¬ 
tion in Myy/June 1973 and are awaiting 
results are also eligiable to apply. 

The course in APPLIED GEOLCXi 
comprises course work on differmit 
subj^s, work on an assigned problem 
and geological field work. The speciali¬ 
sation would largely be in the areas of 
Engineering geology, Mineralogy, Petro¬ 
logy and Economic geology. 

The course in CHEMISTRY oflferr 
excellent opportunities for t raining 
in Chemistry on modern lines. This in¬ 
cludes Quantum Chemistry, Statistical 
thermodynamics, Solid state Chemistry 
and Physics, Crystal and molecular 
structure. Chemical and Electrochemical 
kineti^. Physical, Organic and Inorganic 
Chemistry, Reaction mechanism. Natu¬ 
ral Products Chemistry, Co-ordination 
and analytical Chemistry, Chemical ins¬ 
trumentation and Application lo analyti¬ 
cal problems. 

The course in MATHEMATICS 
oiTers excellent opportunities for a broad 
based training in Mathemaiics on modem 
lines. The contents cover baste areas of 
Pure and Applied Mathematics, with 
Statistics and Operations Research and 
Numerical Analysis and Computer Pro¬ 
gramming. In the second year some scope 
IS provided for advanced training in one 
of these areas. The course is designed to 
make it useful either for teaching and 
research in Mathematics or industry 
oriented careers. 

The course in PHYSKTS has been 
designed to give the students a good 
preparation in the basic subjects such as 
Classical and Quantum Mechanics, Elec¬ 
tromagnetic theory and Mathematical 
Physios. Workshop pi-actice and Electro¬ 
nics are taught to all students by engi¬ 
neering faculties. In second year there is 
scope for specialisation in certain branch¬ 
es of Physics. 

Application forms can be had from 
the C^puty Registrar (Academic) by 
enclosing a self-addressed stamped (SO 
paise stamp) envelope of size 23x10 cms. 
superscribed “Admission M.Sc. counefs) 
in. Completed applica¬ 

tions w ith Postal Order(s) of the value of 
Rs. 5/- must reach the Cteputy Registrar 
(Academic) by 16lh June, 1973. 

Postal requests for application form, 
received without a self-addressed, ade¬ 
quately stamped and duly supei^ribed 
envelope of the appropriate size, or 
receix’^ after 9th June, 1973, W'ill not be 
entertained. 

INDIAN INSHTLTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 
POWAI, BOMBAY 400076 

RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS/ 

FELLOWSHIPS IN SCIENCES, 
SOCIAL SCIENCES AND 
HUMANITIES 
1973-74 Session 
Advertisciiieiit No, 745 

Research Scholarships of the value 
of Rs. 250/' p.m. and Postdoctoral 
Fellowships of the value of Rs. 500/- p.m. 
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are avaUabte in Cheinistry, Ceology, 
Humanities and Social Sciences, Mathe* 
tnettcs and Physics. 

Eaodlent facilities exist at the Insti> 
tute for carrying out researdt in many 
of the modem disciplines in the respec¬ 
tive dqjartmeots. Awlication forms may 
be obtained from the Deputy R^istrar 
(Acadonic) on request accompanied by 
a self-addressed stamped (50 paise 
stamp) envelope of size 28x13 cms. 
supei^bed Application for Research 
Scholaiship/Fellowship in. 


(Blanch of Science) 

Completed application forms accompa¬ 
nied by a crossed postal order for Rs. 5 • 
payable to the Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy. Bombay must reach the Deputv 
Registrar by 20th June 1973 

la the case of candidates betongii^ to 
Scheduled CasteTilbes. special considc- 
deration will be shown in the matter of 


C^didates have to appear for inter¬ 
view at the Institute before linat selec¬ 
tion. Candidates called for interview vv dl 
be paid a single III class railwav f.ne bv 
the shortest route from the place of lesi- 
dence to the Institute and luck. 


Minhnuffl Qualifications 

A iirst class or high second class 
Master's degree for research scholarship 
and Ph.D. degree for post-doctoral 
fellowship in the appropriate subjects. 

Candidates who iia^e appeared for 
the Master's degree exuminaiion and 
are awaiting results are also eligible to 
apply. 

The areas of specialisation are given 
below: 

I. fiepArtmeiitof Chemtsiry : I. Solid 
State Chcmistr> and Physik.s,' 2. Crystal 
and Molecular Structure, 3. Chemicai 
and Mossbauer Spectroscopy, 4. ElKtro- 
chetnisiiy 5. Thermodynamics, 6. Co¬ 
ordination Chemistry, 7. Analytical Che¬ 
mistry. 8. Chemistry of Natural Pro¬ 
ducts. 9. Synthetic Organic Chemistry. 

II. Ceohgy : (Deptt. of Civil Engg.) 
1. Petrology and Mineralogy, 2. Econo¬ 
mic Geology. 3. Engineering Geology. 

III. Department of humanities & 
Social Sciences (A Grst dass or high 
second class Bachelor’s and Master's 
degrees for Research Scholarship and 
]%.D., degree for Post-doctoral Fellow¬ 
ship in the appropriate subjects). 1. 
English. 2. Economics. 3, Philosophy, 

4. Behavioral Sciences (Psychology. 
Anthropology, Sociology, Management 
Sdence). A candidate is required to sub¬ 
mit a typed note of about 600 words 
outlining tne proposed theme of research 
altmgwith aj^lication. 

IV. Dqtartmait of Mathematics : J. 
Functioiial Analysis and Approximation 
Theory, 2. Complex Analysis, 3. Numeri-’ 
cal Analysis, 4. Fluid Mechanics, 5. 
Elasticily. 6. Statistics. 


V. Deptvtment of ^ysks : 1. Solid 
State Phj^ics, Expmimental and Theore- 
tkal, 2. Nuclear Physics, Experimental 
and Theoretica], 3. Atomic and Mole¬ 
cular Structure and Spectroscopy. 4. X' 
ray Spectroscopy and Crystallography. 

Postal i^uests for application fonn, 
received without a self-addressed, ade¬ 
quately stamped and duty supersbibed 
envelope of the appropriate size, or re¬ 
ceived after 13th June 197.3, will not be 
entertained. 

SHfVAJI UMVERSTTY. 

KOLHAPUR^ldOOd 

Applications are invited for the 
following posts;— 

(1) Chemistrv : 1 Reader—Organic. 

(2) Mathematics : 1 Lecturer (Func¬ 
tional Analysis Topology. Abstract 
Algebra. Operation Research). 

(3) EngUslr. 2 Lecturen. 

(4) . J lecturer (Angius- 
perms, Htysiology ^ Cjiolopy). 

(5) i'remh . I Lecturer. 

(jcrmutt : 1 lecturer, 

(7) U>vttr\ Scivnee ; 1 Lecturer. 

(Ji) A/rtiV.'/ Officer ; I Post. 

Qua'ifications & Expi^ricnce : 

M.R B.S. with adequate experience. 
Pay scales : 

(1) Reader ; Rs. 700-50-I2i!0. 

(2) Lecturer • Rs. 400-40^80(V-50-9.^. 

(3) Lecturer in Library .Science • 
Rs. 400-30-640-E:IMO-800. 

(41 Sfedical Officer : Rs. 400..M).640. 
EB40-800. 

(i) Non-Practising allowance Rs. 

150- P.M, 

</f) Vehicle-allowance Rs. 25,- P.M. 

(i/i) Plus other allowances as per 

University rules. 

Details of the qualifications etc., 
alongwith prescribed form of application 
for the post of Reader & Lecturer can 
be had from the University OfRoe. 
Application for the post of Medical 
Officer may be sent on plain paper. 

Applications stating particulars re¬ 
garding the date of birth, qualifications, 
experience, present employment etc., 
should reach the Registrar. Shivaji Uni¬ 
versity, Vidyanagar, KolhapuMlAOOA, 
on or before 25(b May, 19^. 

Kolhapur; USHA ITHAPt 

Registnr 

tT^nVERSITV OF INDORE. 

INDORE 

ADVERTISEMENT 
No. Estt lIK3)/73 

Applications are invited for the follow¬ 
ing posts in the Univeisity teaching De¬ 
partment cS Education :■» 

Name of post—No. oS Post —^Pay-scale 
Pkofean^l—Rs i 100-50-1300^60.1600 


Reader—1 —Rs. 700-SO-1250. 
Lecturre-4 —Rs. 40O-4(M00-5O-950. 

The above scales carry with them 
Dearness Allowance and the beneftt M 
Provident Fund and Gratuity in ac¬ 
cordance with the rules of the Ihii- 
veiaity. 

2. MINIMU.M QUAUFICATIONS 
(a) Prefescor 

(i) Should possess a iirat or high second 
dms Master's Degrre in Educatiem from 
an Indian University or an equivalent 
qualificatiQn from a foreign University. 

(ii) Should possess a Research Degree 
m Education at Doctorate level and 
published research work. 

(ill) Should have a minimum of ten 
years cx^HTicncc of iciiching at post¬ 
graduate level m Education. 

(iv) Should possess experience of 
guiding successfully research candi¬ 
dates at Pb, 0. level (oral I.;as( 7 y«<ais. 

(h) Reader 

(i) Should possess a Ir^it or high 
Second class Mastet s Degree in Educa¬ 
tion fiom an Indian Univeniiy or an 
cquiuilent quatdi.aiion from a foreign 
L'noersit}. 

<ii) Should po«a;e.vi ,i Research Deg¬ 
ree in Lduc.U!on at OtvMraie ie\cl OR 
publrhcd research work 

(hi) Should have a minimum of three 
\cais expcTienee of teaching pusi-gra- 
duaic classes in Lducaiion and rescaivh 
—experience of three years. 

(c) l.cctitfer 

Should posatiss a lira or high second 
Class MasicrV: l>cgrcc in Education 
from an Indian Unocisity or an equi¬ 
valent qualification from a foreign 
University. Non 

(1) In the case of candidates holding 
outstanding academic and research quali¬ 
fications the University may relax the 
condition about the period of expenence 
by at the most one ycai. 

(2) Knowledge of Hindi is csential 
for all the above posts. 

3. Applications may be made on 
plain paper giving full paiticutats of 
name, age, acadernic qualifkaiions, ex¬ 
perience, research particuJars. publica¬ 
tions alongwith attested copies of 
marks .Maicmcnts/ccrtiftcates etc. to¬ 
gether With crossed posial order of Rs. 7 
marked payable to the ’'Registrar. Uni¬ 
versity of Indore, Indore. "The enve¬ 
lope should be marked AmiCATlON 

FOR THE POST OF.‘’andshould 

reach the undersigned by registered post 
not later than 21st May 1973. 

Candidates selected for interview wilt 
be required to travel at their own ex¬ 
penses. 

(G-KTandsB) 

Rcgisiiar. 
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UNESCO 

PERIODICALS 

EDUCATION • SCIENCE • CULTURE 




Annual Subscription Rs. 
BULLETIN OF THE 

INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION V 05 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL id.90 
IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON SOCIETY 22.80 
PROSPECTS IN EDUCATION 19.95 
, UNESCO bulletin FOR LIBRARIES 22.80 
COPYRIGHT BULLETIN 17.10 
UNESCO CHRONICLE 17.10 
MUSEUM 57.00 

■ I I I 1.. > . I II I 

THE UNESCO COURIER 

Annual Subscription 

For Individuals ■ For Educational Institutions 
One Year : R$. 1875 I One Year : Rs. 17.50 
Two Years: Rs. 35.50 | Two Years: Rs. 33.00 

Sttbtcrl^Cioiis moy be sent by money order/demontf draft 

Payable to 

ASSISTANT CPUCATIONAL ADVISER (Publication!) 

Minitiry of Education and Social Walfara 
Room No. 72. TKaatra Communication Buildino. 

Connaught Circus, Now Dathi Tale: 42474 


davp 72/7S1 


umvERsrry nbws* May, 1973 


Regd. No. R. N, 718CV«3 


Postal Rogd.*No. D—2$3 


Theswons 
are beautiful 
in London 

So we fly there oh so ofteni 

London Town 

a capital town where you can _ 

laze in the park, star gaze. Ji/fM^Jm 

window shop, theatre, ballet the oirtine that offers so much 
avant-garde movies. in association with auA-c ano qantas 



PUhltfied A Editei by Shri Aoini Runai oo behalf of the lQter>Uoiveistty Boaid of India, ftoose Avenue^ New 
Dalhi-110001 (INephooes: 276S04 267681, 273037) and Priated at New India Pran, K-Goonauiht Gliciia, New Delhi 
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MAJOR NEW SUPPLEMENT... 

MIRRORS THE CHANGING 
VOCABULARY OF OUR TIMES 

A SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 

VOLUME 1 A-G 


This new Supphment to the Oxford English 
Dictionary is an indispensable reference work for 
anyone who has a serious interest in the living 
language with which we communicate. 

A Supplement to the Oxford English Dictionary 
will be hailed as the most important event in 
English lexicography since the publication of the 
monumental Oxford English Dictionary itself 
over 40 years ago. 

1331 pages 

£15*00 


m 


Oxford 

University 

Press 

Delhi Bombay Calcutta Madras 



Youth 

Against 

Famine 


'Hie Indian econ<Moy has been linked dosdy with the rains all these yean. 
Their failure has led to drou^t and famine. Their excess has resulted in 
cyclone and floods* causing wide sjuead loss of standing crops. The avail* 
able statistics show that some part of the country or the other on an average* 
experiences after every five years drought and scarcity conditions. In recent 
years India has faced serious droughts in 1965 and a g ^ ^in during 1966-67. 
But the year 1972-73 has experienced unprecedented drought both in magni¬ 
tude and intensity. 21.19 crores of people in two hundred twratyseven 
districts in twenty states have been affected. Youth against famine cam¬ 
paign has been launched to involve the youth on a massive and organised 
scale to tackle this problem. 

9 

The Government of India have agreed to meet the entire expenditure 
of the campaign. Forty two camps have already been concluded in Guja¬ 
rat* twentysix are currently in operation. One hundred and twenty more 
camps are in progress in the States of Bihar, Kerala* Madhya Pradesh, My¬ 
sore, Maharashtra* Orissa and Tamil Nadu. Uptil now about 5,000 uni¬ 
versity and college students and 5,000 non-student youth have participated 
in these camps. Though the preparations for these camps have bwn delayed 
in certan regions due to university examinations yet the response is very en¬ 
couraging. In Kerala, especially the girl students have been very enthusias¬ 
tic and a number of women camps have been organized successfully. In 
Cochin, the girls have completed 1385 ft. of contour bundings and are busy 
making approach roads to paddy fields. 

Our education system has failed to provide enough opportunities for 
the youth to come in direct contact with the community and to be of ser¬ 
vice to them. There is a big gap between the educated and the uneducated 
classes, the intelligentsia and the masses. The youth against famine cam¬ 
paign seeks to ractify the situation to some extent. Its aim is to make 
the students aware and conscious of their social responsibilities. The scheme 
provides opportunities to students and non-student youth to live and work 
together, and develop better understanding and appreciation of each others 
role in national development. Through these compaigns, students would 
realise the dignity of labour. They can involve themselves more closely 
in plannimg, organizing and executing youth projects. It will give them 
enough opportunity to deepen their understanding and to sharpen their 
skills. This would make education more relevant to present day needs and 
situation. An attempt has invariably been made to link thewflncational 
objectives with the developmental objectives. The pft^ts have been de¬ 
signed to increase water supply, food production nad to conserve soil 
and water supply. Lectures, symposia and debates are Imid nathin the camps 
regularly. Discussions with villagers are arranged to remove their dMad- 
ties. Everywhere the rural masses have come fbrwsefl to eaUnd. co¬ 
operation in a big way. 

There is a harmonious way in which the government egeaems, aniveeilg 
authorities and voluntary workers are cooperating to make fheseimfnuiiiine 
successful. The success of these camps has encouraged fihe MhMstiy of 
Education to suggest to the universities that national service be made awn- 
cular activity. Hie question is under close examination of the faculthmol 
all the universities. The University Grants Commiswoii has also been tpf 
quested to get this question examined throng the various subject panels 
and suggest means to make national service a continuing Intensive intra- 
cunicidar activity. 



ROLE OF AQRICULTURAL'^UNIVERSITIES AS AN EFFECTIV/E 
INSTRUMENT OF SERVICE TO THE PEOPLE 

A. L. Fletch9r 


It is an incontrovertible fact that even our 
agricultural univeisities are turning; out more gra> 
duBtes than the public and private sectot^ are pre* 
pared to accept* that mo!>t of these graduates are 
after white*codar jobs, that a good few are un¬ 
employable and that only a sm^^l pcrcenlage ever 
return to the Kuid or pi^ssess the initiative or means 
to start their own agro-business or enterprise. At 
the same time* it must be recognised that in several 
Universities* the faculty do not have liic rtxjuisUe 
sense cA security, proper housing oi basic facilities* 
and that practically all research >cicniisls arc icm- 
por^ hands with all the attendant handicaps. 
Political interference in uppointnients and promo¬ 
tions may* in certain places* be another limiting 
factor. In certain Stales, the L'niversity may not be 
exclusively responsible for research or may mit 
even be concerned with research at all. 

Ill the area of extensitm service to farmers, Ihii- 
veisities are not entirely responsible but sliare res¬ 
ponsibility ^ith government officials. Ihis arrange¬ 
ment works well in certain Slates, but not so well 
in others 

Si^giestioiis and Remedies 

Teaching 

(1) The prcjcni proliferation of graduates and 
pr^tgraduates must he arrested and regulated 
with reference to the needs of the country 
in private and public sectors. 

(2) Every university must make a reasonably 
reliable assessment of numbers of graduates 
and post-graduates to be produced in con¬ 
sultation with government departments con¬ 
cerned. banks, corpvirations* agro-industrial 
and business concerns and educational and 
research institutions, including itscll. 

(3) Enrcdment for degree progtamnics stiould be 
strict and based not on marks seemed in 
school examinations but on tests prescribed 
by the university. These tests may lake the 
form of a peruxf of six months to a year 
to be spent on a farm, preferably a farm run 
by the university, agro-industries or business. 

■ corporation or bank. The university farm 
should not be limited to crop cultivaticHi but 
sjtould bclude dairy, poultry, piggery’, hor- 
Ucuhurc, custom service units for land pre- 
patatim, plant protection. harvesting, 
IhrKhing, service of farm machinery etc. 
This muUi-pbased fann should be an ad- 
junot of the Institute of Agricultural Tech- 

Sfui A. L. Fletcher is the Vice^chancefhr of Haryana 
Agricultural University, Hissar. 


nology* Training and Educaiioji- 

At the end of this period of piacUcal 
apprenticeship, the student should be made 
lu take a wiiucn test. Based on the report 
on the student's apprenticeship (which will 
be in a prescribed form) and the results of 
the written test. Hie competent authority 
W'ill decide whether (Ik: candidate: 

(il is goixl enough to be enrolled for a 
degree programme; or 

lii) be enrolL'd K'r a suitable agricultural 
technology course of .shoji dutalion; or 

(iiil Ik advised to give up all ideas of an 
education in uaricultural science or 

technology. 

^Vhen it is decided to accept a candidate for 
a degree programme, the wTirolniciil should not be 
in any particular college of agricuUiiiul science 
but should be in a neutral college* u> be desismated 
university College. AH basic sciences and 
huniHiuiics will be taught in this ( ollcgc, and with¬ 
in a year of enrolment in this csdlegc, the student, 
with the help of hiv Adviser, will decide on the 
subject of his degree and g>in the appropriate 
college, 

TiaHiin^ and Fducalion 

Institute of Agricultural Tcchttolog} 

Every iinivcrsil\ should csUihlish, wuiioui dc- 
lay. the Institute ot Agritiillural Ijcchnolocv, 
(raining and Edikaiion l lic 1 unctions of this Ins¬ 
titute will he: 

(a) to offer short-tenn agricuUuial technology 
courses to \oiing fanners, potential fuimcrs 
and those intcrcscd in suiting some form of 
agn»-husincss or industry, including custvim 
SCI vice units foi plant piuteciion, land pre¬ 
paration etc. 

(b) to run refrcslicr c\miscs for fanners, exten¬ 
sion workers and school teachers required 
to leach agikultuial and animal husban¬ 
dry; 

(c) to train agricuituial science graduates to be¬ 
come good school teachers: 

The Uoivenily Offlege 

This i.v the College to which every student seeking 
admitoiort to the Univcisity .should be initially en- 
lolled. This college will have the foHowinR func¬ 
tions:- 

fa) to arrange for the apprenticeship of the 
applicant in any one of the farming opera- 
tlOUB, ® 
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(b) to fnepaio the student for the entrance exa¬ 
mination; 

(c) to decide, on the basis of the student's per¬ 
formance during apprenticeship and in the 
entrance examination, whether he should be 
enrolled for a degree programme or in the 
Institute of Agricultural Technology or 
advised to take up some other vocation. 

(d) to teach all degree students basic sciences and 
humanities, which is now the respCHisibillty 
of the College of Basic Sciences and huma¬ 
nities; 

(e) assist all students, including those who join 
the Instilutc of Agricultural 'i echnology. 
Training and Education, to find jobs. Ihc 
Directorate of vSludent Counselling and 
Placement will be a part of the University 

College; 

(f) to prepare students for interviews. ‘n)b ctmi- 

pclitions; 

(g) to educate them on siandaids of conduct 
expected of a university student and the 
proper and dfcctive use of facilities avail¬ 
able on the campus. 

Student Counselling System 

It is unforluiialc lluil Student Counselling is 
usually a farce uiul exists mainly on paper. The 
liircctoiate of Student ( uunsclling and Pliicemcnt 
will be a pari of tltc I nivcrstiy College and will be 
responsible foi looking aficr the interests i)f the 
student from the moment he or she seeks adnnssion 
10 the I'niversity. Spccilic responsibilities of this 
Directorate will bci 

(a) to prepare and maintain the biodata of the 
sUident frt>m the moment he seeks admission 
to his departure frtim tlw 1 ’niversity; and 

(b) student counselling aiul placement 

fc) In the last year of the Bachelors piogranimc, 
the Direeloiale of Counselling and Place¬ 
ment should ct»niaci pt>tcnlial empUiycrs, 
arrange interviews of students tiy represen¬ 
tatives of such employers and when a stu¬ 
dent has t>con clit'scn for a job stibjecl to 
his passing, arrange at the college e«.niccrn- 
cd, such Specialised training as the employer 
may desire. Ihe eouise woik in the last si\ 
months have the necessary nexibiliiv- 

Criteria for admission to M.Sc. and Ph.D. 
programmes should be such that only those arc 
admitted whi* will make go<id teachers, scientists 
or specialists. 

PrtKcdurc for award of M.Sc. and Ph.D. deg- 
rces should be suitably modiliod to ensure proper 
grading df the candidate. 

Teachers 

No system of education, however go^. can 
succe^ without good teachers. The quality of 
teaching depends to a large extent on the quality 
of teachers, their dedication and their human inter¬ 
est in and sr^tude for their students. There is at 


present no organised procedure for bringing about 
improvment in the calibre of our teachers. My 
suggestions are: 

fa) Periodic refresher courses for teachers; 

(b) teaching, research and extension faculty 
.should bo treated as an integrated whole 
and there should be regular transfer from 
one area to another; 

fc) exchange of teachers between univerrities for 
specified periods; 

(d) assessment of a teacher's worth should be by 
a team of superiors, and the opinion ct 
students should be taken into account. 

Research 

Our country is beset with urgent problems 
which call for dedicated, sustained and purposeful 
research. Our resources are limited, and ours is a 
grim race against time, and exploding population 
and underfed millions. 

fa) research should be essentially problem and 
production-oriented; 

fb) only supporting fundamental research should 
be undertaken; 

fc) there should be greater coordination between 

universities inter se and between universities 
and national research institutions, to avoid 
duplica*ion. ensure better collaboration and 
ditccliim towards major objectives; 

fd) all minor and pseudo research should be 
banned. 

(c) Every university should establish a Centre of 
advanced Studies, exclusively for postgra¬ 
duate teaching and research only. The 
faculty of this Centre should, however, be 
expected to deliver special lectures to un¬ 
dergraduates. 

(f) there should be periodic and critical review 
of all impor(.mt research projects. 

Extension Education and Service 

India is a land of small farmers and a great 
mid perplexing variety of cultivation practices and 
cropping patterns. Add to these our inhibitions and 
prohibitions in food habits and the foods we can 
or cannot lake and the great range of agro-climatic 
conditions. 'I'he universities must, therefore, have a 
dynamk and well-.statTcd and well-equipped extoi- 
sion .service, capable of: 

(a> rapidly traasinitting the fruits of tested re- 
.search to the farmer; 

(b) convincing the farmer of the soundness and 
benefits of new techniques; 

(c) persuading our people to adopt more sensi¬ 

ble fo(xl habits; 

(d) bringing about an improvement in villager's 
way of life, the upbringing of children and 
the running of their homes; 

(e) making effective use all forms of mass 

media: 

(f) promptly tackling the farmers’ problems and 

—Continued on page 10 
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Case For Hducotfonaf Technolo^ 


e.B. 

Educational technolofy is a new field. Most 
of tite teachers do not have adequate understanding 
of the conc^t. The term now ajipears to have made 
imoods in educatioiial titeiatiire of India. Educa¬ 
tional technology refers to the development of a 
set of systematic methods and practical knowledge 
for designing, operating and testing schools as 
educational systems. It is a truism that education 
has been slow in using the gains of science and 
technology. Industry defence on the contrary 
have been very quick in using science and technology 
for their growth. 

Stolnrow argues that three major factors demand 
the marriage of education with technology: 

(a) the exploding world population; 

(b) the exponential rate at which new know> 
ledge is being generated; 

(c) the changing sciciKC and technology of 
our current society. 

Finn argues that in a technotoRically oriented so¬ 
ciety education should wed itseli to science and 
technology. Education cannot wall itsdf off from 
technological advances. 

In 1951, McLuhan published his book, TUm 
Mechanical Bride. He looked upon all media as 
extensions of hun»n beings. In other words, radio 
was the exteniion of the ear. television of the eye 
the ear, telephone of the tongue and so on. *Meduim 
is the message’, was his slogan. It is interesting to 
view a current man in the perspective of his historical 
development The growth of communication media 
has remained cumulative. The roan bggan with face- 
to-face oral coiminication. Until the invention 
of writing, oral communication was the important 
metlu^ of communication. The development of 
printing multiplied enormously the give and take of 
messages. Tfo invention of camera was a great leap 
forward in the process of comunication because of 
the ‘illttsion of reality’ of a photograph. The phono¬ 
graph helped in storing the oral communicaUon. 
the same facility which printing added to the written 
word. Radio could take human voice across thou¬ 
sands of miles. Radio and telephone conquered the 
time-lag for ear. television conquered the same for 
both tltt ear and the eye. The tape-recorder provid¬ 
ed storage facility for sound and videotape for both 
sound and sight. The computer is a new tool which 
may bring about an mformation revolution. It may 
alsofiee the student from becoming almost a godown 
of information through computer assisted instrodioti. 

The field of educatkm is vHally concerned with 
(he rise of mass media and the growth of technology 
of communication. The Educational Policks Com- 
missioft of National Educatkmal Association of the 

Dr, ShA^Htadef theDepartmmt of Eduoatim, Technical 
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Shah 

United States and the American Association of 
School Administrators have summarised the implica¬ 
tions of phenomenal growth of communication 
tedmology in the following statements: 

1. Mass communication Iws helped make a 
new kind of society. 

2. It has given the teacher a difierent kind of 
student to teach. 

3. It has modified the role of a teacher and 
the administrator. 

4. It has provided educators with new tools 
which can improve teaching and increase 
learning. 

The child at the turn of the century had hardly 
any communkation devices to grapple with until he 
was able to read. Now the situation is different. 
In the age group of 6 to 11. an American child, on 
an average, spends 9S0 hours in the school 
while the same child spends 1340 hours before tele¬ 
vision, By the time he is U. he spends about 12000 
hours in the school and about 22000 houn watching 
television. The new pupil would require new ap¬ 
proaches to learning and teaching because of the fol¬ 
lowing reasons:— 

(i) The pupil of today comes to the class 
room with much more general information 

(ti) The pupil’s secondary experience is enlarg¬ 
ed at the cost of primary experience. 
Lack of first hand experience may affect 
learning. 

(iii) The teacher loses some of his control over 
what is to be learned. 

(iv) The teacher gets partially relieved of the 
delivery of expository material 

(v) Ttw teacher gets more time for other func¬ 
tions like guiding the underachievers, 
arranging discussions, providing enrich¬ 
ment exercises to the gifted, arranging 
visits to places of inteiest, organising and 
planning the use of mass media. 

(vi) There are many ways to teach other than 
lecturing. A variety of methods and 
media may prove more effective than 
single method and medium. 

(vii) Mass enteitainment might affect the ability 
of today’s student to concentrate on quiet 
routine communication of the class room. 

(viii) Mass media increase the commonness of 
experiences among students. 

(ix) The increased amount of facts learned 
outside the classroom require of the tea¬ 
cher better preparation b^use the pupils 
can ask penetrating questions. 

The promise is great for the teacher in the new 
methods and media to make the process of learning 

—C<wf Imed <ui page 8 




Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages 


I'he Central tn\tiU)te of finglish was set up 
b> the Minisir> of l.duc<i(ion. Government of India 
iR 1958 as an autum>mous body managed by a 
Boanl of Governors. U) improve the standards of 
the teaching in bnglish in the counirs The sco^ 
of the activities of the Institute was enlarged in 
1972 and it was renamed as ilie Central Institute of 
Hnglish and Foreign l.anguages. The Institute con¬ 
ducts postgraduate ccrtillcatc course in the teaching 
ot English and English sliidies. Recently i^ular 
courses for training teachers cf foreign languages 
at secondary and university levels have been added. 
A provision has also been made for specialised 
coui^ for training interpretors and translators in 
foreign languages. Evening courses in foreign lan¬ 
guages are also planned. I he Institute has organiz- 
^ various research projects and produced materials 
in the field of teaching foreign languages to Indian 
students. Recently the university Grants Commission 
has recognised it as a deemed University. 

Teaching and Trainii^ 

The academic work of the Institute is carried 
on by the following deparlinents and units: (i) 
^parlmcnt of Phonetics and Spoken English: (ii) 
Department of Methods; (iii) Department of Lin¬ 
guistics and Cont^porary English; (iv) Dqiart- 
ment of English Literature; (v) Dqiaitment of Ma¬ 


terials Production: tvi) Department of Extension 
Services; (vii) Radio Unit: (viio Correspondence 
Courses unit: (ix) Department of German. Courses 
in Russian^ French and other foreign languages for 
teachers are projxised to be started shoilly. 

Research 

One of the important activities in Uie Institute 
is research on problems connected with the teaching 
of English at all levels of education in India. The 
Institute awards research fellowships to encourage 
scholars to work in various fields. Research associa¬ 
tes are also appointed to work on projects taken up 
by individual deparlinents. The Institute has been 
recognised by a number <.)f universities as a C^tre 
for research leading to the award of their Ph.D. 
degrees. Some of the important areas of research at 
the Institute are. (i) Phonetic and Spoken En^ish; 
fii) Remedial English; (liil Improvement of reading 
skills: (iv) Contrastive Studies: (v) Description of 
Indian English: (vi) Lanpage I'eacliing through 
Literature; (vil) Preparation of suitable materials 
for professional courses in science, technology and 
agriculture. 

Teaching materials 

Textbooks: The Institute has completed two 
series of textbooks for sichools. teachers guides and 
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work*books. Tbe Institute at present is pFepariog 
an intensive reading course for coU^ entrants, a 
programmed seif*instructional courses in Tamil] 
Hii^i speakers and selections in prose and poetry 
for university classes. 

Radio Unit: The Institute broadcasts a conti¬ 
nuous course of radio lessons in English for classes 
8 and 10 in Andhra Pradesh. It is also producing 
radio companions for tbe Institute textbooks. The 
unit will be shortly producing radio and TV lesscKis 
in En^sh suitable for use all over the country. 

Laagiu^ Laboiatoiy: The Institute has pre¬ 
pared materials in the following areas for use in 
langua^ laboratories: (i) Course in Spoken Eng¬ 
lish; (ii) Remedial lesson in English pronunciation 
and poetry, prose and conversation lessons. These 
and other recorded matmals are copied, free of 
chaige. for the use of educational institutions which 
send blank tapes for this purpose. 

Extensa: In order to ensure wide disseaiina- 
tion of infonnation and the adoption of modem 
methods and techniques of teaching English at 
secondary and university levels in tbe countiy. the 
Institute, through its extension service department, 
keeps in close touch with the academics and ad¬ 
ministrative bodies connected with English language 
teaching in the country. There is a free flow of 
information and materials of all aspects of English 
Language Teaching between the Institute and vari¬ 
ous ELTs in the country. The annual conferences 
organised by the Institute serve as a forum for dis¬ 
cussion of problems of English language teaching 
at different stages. 

Coopentioii vrith UGC 

In ccdlaboration with the and the British 

Council, the Institute organises summer institute in 
Engli^ for university teachers. It prepare syllabuses, 
teaching materials and book lists and also gives 
staff assistance. 

Se m in ar and Coafercnces 

In order to create an awareness of the need and 
the nature of reforms to be brought about in the 
field, the Institute brings together educational ad¬ 
ministrators and specialists through pericxlical semi¬ 
nars and conferences. Seminar of State Directors of 
^ucation. Chairman of Board of Secondary Fiiu- 
cation. University Professors ot English and Chair¬ 
man of Board of Studies in English, Heads of Uni¬ 
versity D^nitnoents of Engl^ and University 
Teachers ^ve been organized by the Institute from 
time to time. 

CMMdttticy Services 

The Ibstitule helps the universities, colleges and 
oth^ professioiial bodies in improving the standard 
of English language teaching by conducting on-the- 
spot studies of the English language teaching situa¬ 
tion in the region, suggesting reforms in their syl¬ 
labuses, developing and supplying aiidio-.visual and 


other instructional materials and in special cases, 
lending the services of its experts. 

Infonnntkni Centre 

The Institute runs an archives and infomiation 
centre where the latest papers, articles, theses and 
dissertations on various aspects of ELT jtre collec¬ 
ted. Tbe materials are available for ^ucational 
institutions and research scholars. T he Institute has 
also prepared a directory of ELT experts in the 
country, which is periodically updated. 

PnbKcntioas 

The Institute brin^ out an annual bulletin 
which contains the findings of research carried on 
by the members of the faculty and the research 
feflows at the institute. The half-yearly news letter 
is a forum for the pr^ntalion and discussion of 
ideas and probienis related to English and foreign 
language teaching. Besides, various research nomo- 
graph-s and textbooks have been published. 


The total number of places available on the 
Certificate and Diploma courses in the Teaching 
of English ^d the Diploma Courses in English 
Studies is .sixty. Teachers in service arc admitted 
on the recommendation of .State Education Depart¬ 
ment. L'nivcr&iiics and Heads of the Insiiiuiions 
concerned. A stipend of Rupees two hundred per 
mcMith is made available to the trainees by the Ins- 
lituie. Besides, a limited number of merit scholar- 
ships are available for fresh postgraduates who 
^k admission to the various courses. Research 
fellowships are also available for advanced studies. 


Cofitiniied Jrom page 6 

rnore meaningful. What is needed is preparedness to 
chanp, preparedness to experiment and perception 
of ihe^ new role. The kitchen gadgets are gradually 
changing the role of housewife. Advances in 
technology have affected our ways of living, working 
and playing. It cannot but affect the class room 
communication. Robert W. Sarnoff, President of 
RCA which makes computers seems to be correct 
when he says: 

**One day man will look back and consider 
the introduction of computers in the class 
room as significant a development as the 
introduction of text hooks two centuries 
ago.’' 

Kenneth Richmomf in his book, Tbe 
Industry put foiA his conviction that educational 
technolo^ is destined to emerge as the human disci¬ 
pline of the future. We can take Richmond’s obser¬ 
vation with a grain of salt and remember Ottinger’s 
warning in his book. Run Ctrapstcr Rw. He argues 
that contemporary instnictional technology can 
lead to genuine improvements in education, provided 
that it is not foice-fed, oversold, and prematurely 
applied. 
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Mohindar Singh 


Once again some rethinking has become essential 
over tte issue of College governance. Recent de- 
vdopment all over the country have revealed that 
Colleges should be the last place to toy with concep¬ 
tions that may in any way weaken the capacity to 
handle problems that keep on cropping up eveiy 
moment. 

The experiment of bigger Staff Councils with wi¬ 
der powers was initiated in Delhi some time back to 
tone up the College administration which had become, 
by and large, ineffhctive at many places. While many 
Councils worked well to justify the dose of democra- 
tisation, a few have posed problems that require im¬ 
mediate answers. Basically, the governance pattern 
should be such which must generate con^nial atmos¬ 
phere which is so vital for smooth functioning of any 
seat of higher learning. 

The basic issue is that most of the reforms at the 
University level during the last few years have been 
largely concerned with the College governance. Some¬ 
how the University Departments and the Faculties 
have l^n leR out practically untouched. This hap¬ 
pened because the Teachers' Association which cham¬ 
pioned these reforms has mainly on its rolls College 
teachers who were vocal concerning the problems of 
functioning of the Colleges. Moreover, the students 
also clamoured for various changes in the College 
governance patterns since they fat^ problems there. 
But like the teachers, the students organisation also 
represents mainly the Colleges and thus both at the 
teachers' level as well as at the Students' level, the 
urge for reforms found itself most vocal at the College 
level. 

One-Sided Devdopment 

The result of this practically one-sided development 
in Delhi has been that the pancm of University struc¬ 
ture which hod been evolved in long years as a corro- 
llary of its federal character got upset. The Universi¬ 
ty governance pattern has been that it has two effec¬ 
tive authorities, namely, the Academic Council and 
the Executive Council—the Academic Council is a 
deliberative body legislating on academic matters in 
the Univeraity; while the Executive Council is the 
highest executive authority. The same pattern, in 
vague, had existed in the College: the earlier version 
of the Staff Council advised the Principal on academic 
problems concerning the College governance whereas 
the governing body was the highest executive autho¬ 
rity in the College. But after the amendments in 
the Ordinance, a new dimension was added to the 
functioning of the Staff council by making it also an 
executive authority in inaiw matters. Keeping in view 
the size of the present Staff Council in every College, 
the combination of the deliberative aspect as well as 
the executive aspect of it has raised problems in the 
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functioning of the Colleges. The Ordinance iM’ovided 
that the Staff Council is also the implementing autho¬ 
rity. It is thus obvious that at the time of tlw intro¬ 
duction of the new Ordinance of Staff Council these 
aspects were not fully taken into account. 

Another problem that arose was that the functions 
of the governing body, the Principal as well as the 
Staff Council were not clearly defined. There is an 
obvious overlapping and this has caused confusion 
many a times. 

Parity in Pattcni 

If the federal character of the University has any 
sanctity, it becomes necessary that the governance 
patterns in the University should remain similar to 
the governance patterns at the College level, as far as 
possible. This can be ensured only.by recognising Staff 
Councils at par with the authority and functioning of 
the Academic Council. The Staff Council should 
continue to have say in legislating on all academic 
problems faced by the College. 

At the same time, the College governing body 
should function at par with the Executive Council 
in the University. For this, the composition of the 
Executive Council will have to be re-shaped to the 
extent that some representation will have to be given 
to the various interests in the College life, namely, 
teachers, non-teaching staff and students. Such a com¬ 
posite Governing Body can effectively look alW the 
executive problems of the College and can wield an 
appropriate executive authority. 

Pivotal Role 

The role of the Principal in this set up requires a 
little discussion. Like the Vice-Chancellor, the Princi¬ 
pal is the Chairman of the Staff Council and imple¬ 
ments the policy decisions taken by the Staff Council. 
At the Governing Body level, however, there is a mi¬ 
nor difference. The Vice-Chancellor is the Chair¬ 
man of the Academic Council and he also presides 
over the Executive Council whereas the I^incipal 
of the College is the Secretary of the governing b^y 
and the Chairman is an outeider. But with the re¬ 
organisation of the governing body as proposed 
above, the Principal, even in his capacity as Secretary, 
will have practically the same important role in the 
governing body as the Vice-Chancellor has in relation 
to the two statutory authorities at the University 
level. As Chairman of the Staff Council, the Princi¬ 
pal should be in a position to convey and carry con¬ 
viction with the governing body over the policies 
framed by the Staff Council and also to advise the 
Governing Body to take decisions consistent with 
policies approved by the Staff Council. It is also 
his duty to convey to the Staff Council the 
major decisions taken by the governing body. Thus the 
Principal must remain an important link tetween the 
two important authorities of the Colley, namely, the 
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staff council and the governing body. The Piinci- 
pal also is the Chainnan of the non4eaching Staff 
grievances committee as well as of any machinery 
that may be devised concerning the grievances of the 
students. The whole structure should be such where 
the Principal can function democratically and effec* 
lively as the spokesman of the staff council on the 
governing body as well as of the various other interesis 
whose welfare he is to look after by viitue of being the 
head of the institution. 

It is thus obvious that the essential step to remove 
present haze of confusion is to ensure that the govern* 
nance patterns of the Colleges are more or less simi¬ 
lar to those prevailing in the University. Unless this 
is done, contradictions will crop up and the Colleges 
will immediately became something ‘inferior* in the 
University scheme of things and the feai of the tea¬ 
chers of delinking of Colleges would become more 
real. Keeping this in view, the University patterns 
can also be made more democratic at the Depart¬ 
mental as well as the Faculty levels on the lines it is 
evolved at the College level. 

Continued from page 5 

rendering sound advice and guidance as and when 
called upon. 

I'o enable the Extension Service Organisation 
of the University to discharge the above responM- 
bilities effectively, I liave the following suggestions, 
to complement what normally cxists:- 

(a) there .should be a welUplann'^J, well*ei|uippcd 
and well-staffed Farmer Advisory Service 


Centre at each district headi^uarlers. 

(b) every district I'ASC should have a well- 
equipped Demonstration Van; 

(c) the subject-matter specialists attached to each 
district Centre should have mobility. 

(d) the District Centres should be built, wherever 
possible, next to the office of the District 
Agricultural and Animal Husbandry Offi¬ 
cers; 

(e) attached to each District Centre should be a 
farmers' hostel with a capacity ranging from 
100 to 200; 

(hi All India Radio should open a broadcasting 
.sub-station wherever the main Campus 
the University is located, 

Students have veveral problems and unless 
adequate attention is paid to these problems, their 
education and the valuable years spent bv them at 
our universities will be wasted. 

The major problem is of employment. If our 
small farmers and Ihosc who are likely to be allot¬ 
ted ‘surplus areas' are to step up f<HHl production, 
(hey inu.st get better technological ,s»ppi>rt and ex¬ 
tension education and service than at present. Ihis 
can be achieved in j variety of wa>N, including 
putting greater nun''KT of agricultural graduates, 
suitably trained, in the field as extension workers 
and agricultural and animal husbandry graduates 
as teachers of agriculture and animal husbandry 
in our rural .scIkhiN and the opening of a certain 
number of ‘agricultural schools’ in each .Stale. 
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Personal 


Sbrl R,p. Padhi has taken 
over as the Vice-Chancellor of 
University of Rajasthan with 
effeer fiom May 22, 1973. 

Dr. H.R. Ankcri has been 
appointed as the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University 
of Agricultural Sciences, 
Bangalore with effect from 
June 12, 1973. 


Dr. S.D. Choubey has 
been appointed as the Regi¬ 
strar and Comptroller of 

Jawahailal Nehru Krishi 
Vishwavidyalaya, Jabalpur 
with effect from April 20.1973. 


*'He kft on findir^ a good post for fdmself iAroad ... . 
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by O. P. SINGHAL 
Illustrated 

Volume l-'-4S6 patios, Maps. Index and 
B pages of Illustrations 

Volume 11' 392 pages, Blbiio. Index and 
8 pages of tllustrations 

Complete in 2 volumes : Rs. 150.00 per set ] 


•*/ consitier //te book as a comprehensh e 
and scholarly survey of the relations 
betn'ceti Indian culture and the cultures 
of other countries. Eastern and Western^ 
which conic into contact with it.../ ant 
sure the book will be a valuable acquish 
tion jor readers^ general and specialist.'' 

Professor K.A. Nilakanta Sastri 

‘Vf will win the acclamation of scholars 
throughout the world, and bring you 
honour in many fields of learning.'* 

A. L. Basham 
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Indian Institute of Technology 

I P.O. POWAI, BOMBAY-76 

I AdvertiseiDait No. 754 

I Applications are invited for faculty positions in the 

♦ Department of Humanities & Social Sciences at this 
T institute. Openings arc available in English, Philoso- 
T phy, Economics (including Econometrics), Socio- 
T loSTi Psychology, Political Science, Environmental 
1 Science (Social-Psychological aspects), History, and 
t Management Science at the following ranks and 
f scales: 

X Professor: Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600 

t Associate Professor: Rs, 1100-50-1300 

♦ Assistant Professor: Rs. 700-50-1250 

I Lecturer: Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 

A Besides salary, all posts caip^ allowances according 

I 7 to Institute rules. Higher initial salary is admissible 
7 to specially qualified and deserving candidates. 
X Accommodation is provided on the Institute C^pus 
j with 10% of the salary as licence fee. 

'j I The department faculty teaches special courses 
t in humanities and behavioural sciences to engineering 
X Under-graduate and Graduate students and also un- 
{ dertakes to guide Ph.D. research in the behavioral 
t sciences for which scholars arc selected and paid 
^ scholarships. Preference will be given to candid 
T dates having interests in the above mentioned disciplines 
▼ in their relationship to technology, .science, industrialia- 
X zation, social change, modernization, and the like, 

I Qualificatiims: Applicants should have excellent 
7 academic record, an interdisciplinary approach and 
I aptitude for developing appropriate courses suitable 
J for a technology and science institute. For higher 

♦ positions, a Ph.D. in a basic social science from an 
I Indian or Foreign University, research publications 
t of recognized merit, outstanding scholarship and 
X eminence in the concerned field arc required. 

1 Applications by persons in India should be made 

♦ on the prescribed forms obtainable free of charge 

X from the Registrar of the Institute by sending a self 
X envelope of 25 cmx 10 cm size. Candidates 

f called for interview wilt be paid Second Class Railway 
t fare from the place of residence to Bombay and back 
1 by the shortest route. 

I Persons abroad may apply on plain paper (three 
t copies) giving an account of their academic and pro- 

J '*' fessional records, classes at examinations, grades in 
courses, lists and if possible copies of research pul> 
t lications, fields of specialization, etc. and names with 
f addresses of three persons who can speak for the app- 
1 licanCs scholastic abilities and personality. 

f Applications should reach the Registrar, Indian 
♦ Institute of Technology, P.O. I.I.T., Powai, Bombay 
X 400076 by 10-7-1973. 
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Telugu Bhasha Sangham feficitates Dr. D.S. Reddy 



Dr. D, S. Redd}\ alongwUh Shri Narotham Rcdt!y\ Vice Chancellor^ Osmnua Univcrstty 

at the function organised hy Sanghanu 


The Telugu Bhasha Sangham 
recently organized a function to 
felicitate Dr. D. S. Reddy, the 
distinguished educationist and 
former Vice-Chancellor of Osma- 
nia University on his 75th birth¬ 
day. Mr Gopalrao Ekbote, the 
Chief Justice of the Andhra 
Pradesh High Coiut presented 
Dr D, S. Reddy’s birthday souve¬ 
nir on this occasion. Shri 
Narothara Reddy, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Osmania University un¬ 
veiled a portrait of Or. Reddy and 
acc^ted it on behalf of the 
university. 

« 

Tributes were paid to Dr. 
Reddy by several spiers. Prof 


S. K. Kumar of English Depart¬ 
ment said that Dr Reddy's 
courage, fairness and humanistic 
approach had carved a special 
place in the university. He always 
acted without fear and favour. 
He had been an educational 
warrior and had pul the univer¬ 
sity on the path to progress. Mr 
Narotham Reddy, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Osmania University said 
that Dr Reddy has always been a 
source of inspiration aiid 
guidance to the youth. Mr 
Gopalrao, referring to the 
Supreme Court judgment over the 
teimlnation of Dr Reddy’s servics 
as Vice-Chancellor before his 
term was over said that ^neither 


tlic executive nor the legislature 
should interfere with the auto¬ 
nomy of the universities. He said 
that it was Dr Reddy who laid the 
foundation of the growth of 
vcKational and technical educa¬ 
tion besides foreign languages 
department in the univcisity. Prof 
Krishnamurthy. Principal, Univer- 
.sity College of Arts and Com¬ 
merce and Mr K. Natesan, Princi¬ 
pal, Evening College of taw also 
spoke highly about the courage 
and conviction of Dr Reddy. It 
was announced that the Telugu 
Samgham would be instituting 
Dr D. S. Reddy gold mxlal in 
Osmania University shortly. 
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Panjab Univenity Comspondenee 
Dqitt to have its own building 


Dr G. S, Pathak, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of India while laying the 
Foundation stone of the building 
of the Directorate of Correspon¬ 
dence Courses. Panjab Univer¬ 
sity said that many countries of 
the world have adopted corres¬ 
pondence courses as a new techni¬ 
que of teaching lo meet the in¬ 
creasing demand for education. 
The right to education is included 
in the Universal Dcclurution of 
Human Rights of UNO. Our 
constitution also envisages that 
“The State shall, within the limits 


of its economic capacity and deve¬ 
lopment, make cllectivc pro\ision 
for securing the right to ... 
cductition." The provision of 
education to the people has been 
regarded as u most valuable 
national investment. Through 
the medium of correspon¬ 
dence courses countries have 
been able to provide education to 
the people at large despite enor¬ 
mous shortages of teachers, build¬ 
ings and equipment. 

It was as far back as 1885 that 
certain institutions in Berlin used 
this method for leaching langii- 
ages. Since then experiments in 
this field have been carried over 
jn USA, USSR, Australia, and 


Germany. The success of the 
Open University of Britain has 
b^n applauded everywhere. In 
Russia and East European coun¬ 
tries this system is becoming 
more popular. 

The Panjab University has the 
second biggest directorate in the 
country with over 10,000 students 
on ils roils. Dr Pathak was 
happy that the university in addi¬ 
tion to using the correspondence 
material was also insisting on 
personal contact programmes and 
Radio communications. The 


inlention of the university to open 
regional study centics, equipped 
With the audio-visual aids and 
library I'aciliiies is commendable. 
He pleaded for the provision for 
co-curricular activities and games 
on these centres. He was happy 
to note that the correspondence 
education was tackling the prob¬ 
lem of unemployment facing the 
youth by providing diplomas and 
job-oriented degrees, lie empha¬ 
sised the necessity of iiaving re¬ 
search cells for studying the tech¬ 
niques and methodology of co¬ 
rrespondence courses and sugps- 
ted that regional open universities 
should also be established to serve 
the educational needs of the 


people in legtonal languages. 

Shri Suraj Bhan, Vice-Chanoel- 
lor of the university while extend¬ 
ing a cordial welcome to the 
Chief Guest informed that the 
correspondence courses were not 
very popular among the people of 
this region but it was gratifyin g 
to note that students in some of 
the foreign countries have also 
enrolled for these courses. He 
referred to the eiforts of the 
university to personalise and 
humanise the correspondence 
education. He said that there was 
a proposal to pen guided study 
centres at important regional 
stations, which would have all the 
facilities under the supervision of 
a co-ordmator. The student could 
also discuss their academic prob¬ 
lems with him and seminars and 
academic discussions could be 
arranged periodically at such 
centres. 

The Vice-Chancellor referred to 
the apprehensions of the critics 
of correspondence courses as to 
the deterioration of the standards. 
He said that these were mis- 
founded and are not applicable 
to the modern phenomenon of 
correspondence study which is a 
highly e\ olved form of its counter¬ 
part in the past with the power¬ 
ful and elfective media of com¬ 
munications, audio-visual aids 
like tape-recorded lessons, lingua- 
phones and films supplemented 
by personal contact programmes 
and regional study centres. The 
teachings of correspondence 
education provide.^ a better moti¬ 
vated approach to learning. The 
statistical data collected by 
University Grants Commission 
regarding the performance of 
the students in such courses is 
highly revealing. The results of 
correspondence students have 
shown a'marked improvement both 
qualitatively as well as quantita¬ 
tively over those of the regular 
institutions. So the correspon¬ 
dence courses should not be con¬ 
sidered inferior to institutiona¬ 
lised study in any way. They are 
unique in the way that they are 
individual—oriented through 

guided effort at self growth. 

The Directorate of Correspon¬ 
dence Courses was started as a 
constituent department of the 
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university, only in 1971. In 
beginning, it confined its ];>io- 
grammeof imparting postal ins* 
tructions to students upto B.A. 
level in the subjects of English, 
Hindi, Punjabi, &nskrit, Political 
Science, History, Economics, 
Geography and Mathematics. 
During the years the eniolment 
has gone up considerably. The 
Directorate has four main func¬ 
tions namely preparation of lec¬ 
ture scripts, evaluation of res¬ 
ponse sheets, radio talks and 
conveying instructions and 
arranging personal contact pro¬ 
gramme to supplement oral teach¬ 
ing. Quick evaluation of res¬ 
ponse sheets is the back-bone of 
the whole scheme. The instruc¬ 
tional and presonal contacts pro¬ 
grammes brings the students 
teacher together and this helps in 
removing the individual difficul¬ 
ties of the students. 

The proposed five storeyed 
building will have a full basement 
for storage of lessons, stationery 
and records. The office of the 
Director, his two assistant regis¬ 
trars and other administrative 
officers would be located on the 
ground, first and second floors 
while the faculty and reference 
library would be housed in the 
third and fourth floors. The top 
floor would have a large Lecture 
theatre with provision of audio¬ 
visual aids, an exhibition space 
and a restaurant, which would 
be used by the faculty, students 
and administrative staff of the 
directorate 


HIVIACHAL GOES AHEAD 
WITH THE SCHEME OF 
RE-EVALUATION 


The University of Himachal 
Pradesh after careful considera¬ 
tion has introduced a scheme of 
re-evaluation of scripts. This 
has reassured the candidates that 
overtones of subjectivity will not 
be allowed to play a part in the 
evaluation of their scripts. The 
scheme is like this : (i) On re¬ 
ceipt of application for re-evalua- 
tion, the answerbook is collected 
without delay; (ii) The title page 


of the ansfwerbook is removed 
and the original markings on all 
parts of the answerbook arc 
covered by a thick coloured 
plastic tape to make them invisi¬ 
ble: (ill) A cyclostyled award 
list, with fictitious roll number, 
name of examination, subject and 
title of paper written on it, is 
attached to the answerbook. The 
examiner does not write anything 
on the body of the answer but 
enters the score for each question 
on the award list; (iv) The 
answerbook, alongwith the ques¬ 
tion paper and a copy of the 
detailed instructions drawn by the 
Head Examiner is sent to the re¬ 
evaluator. About six marked 
answerbooks arc also sent to the 
re-evaluator so that he may have 
an idea of the general standard of 
original marking. These six 
answerbooks arc of different 
categories ; two scoring high 
marks, two scoring about pass 
marks and two of candidates 
failing in that paper: (v) When 
the answerbook Is received back 
from first rc-evaluator, the award 
list is removed and it kept in the 
office. A new blank award list is 
attached to the answerbook and 
is then sent to the second re- 
evaluator; (vi) Thus the university 
^t$ three awards from examiners, 
each of whom has re-evaluated 
the answerbook independently 
without getting a chance to know 
the marks awarded by others. 
The average of any two of these 
scores that are nearer to each 
other becomes the Hnal score. In 
case all the three scores arc equi¬ 
distant from one another, the 
average of the two higher scores 
is taken as the final score to give 
benefit \o the examinee. 

A score ol re-evaluation is 
based on the award given by three 
independent impartial examiners. 
In few cases the final score of 
re-evaluation comes out to be 
exxictlythe same as the original 
one but in most cases it is diffe¬ 
rent and the extent of variation— 
upwards or downwards—natural¬ 
ly differs from one case to 
another. Although all steps are 
taken to avoid delay in the decla¬ 
ration of the results of re-evalua¬ 
tion, yet it has been experienced 
that in a few cases delay cannot 
be avoided. For the sake of 


im^rtiality and efficiency, only 
eminent scholars in respective 
fields are appointed as the re- 
evaloators. 

The results on re-cvaluation, 
whatever it is, supersedes the 
previous result and an under¬ 
standing to abide by this rule has 
to be given bv the applicants. 


DRYLAND AGRICULTURE 
WORKSHOP HELD AT 
INDORE 


The fourth annual workshop of 
the All India Coordinated Re¬ 
search Project on Dryland Agri¬ 
culture was inaugurated by Dr 
J. S. Kanwar, Deputy Director- 
General of the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research at the 
College of Agriculture, Indore. 
Dr Kanwar in his inaugural 
address pointed out that the dry¬ 
land strategy needed careful 
handling. He said that crop 
variety, fertilizer and soil mois¬ 
ture were the four pivots of dry¬ 
land technology Fertilizer could 
play an important role provided 
proper method, time and doses 
were determinded to give sizeable 
returns, Dr Kanwar emphasised 
the necessity to evolve an opera¬ 
tional research which could 
demonstrate the technology to the 
farmers. The workshop was 
attended by over .W delegates, 
scientists and invitees from diff- 
rent Slates Dr C. Thakur, Vice- 
Chancellor of the university em¬ 
phasised the need for the quick 
evolution of economically viable 
and sound dryland technology 
through research. The need was 
greater in Madhya Pradesh where 
only 8-1 per cent of the total 
cultivated urea was irrigated. 
Considering the special circums¬ 
tances of agriculture in the state, 
the university has resolved that 
the leading research extension 
programmes be so oriented as to 
develop doiand agriculture in the 
stale including the cultivation of 
grasses. A ^parate department 
of dry farming technology was 
already under the consideratioo 
of the authorities of the 
univenity. 
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**politicat factionalism throu^ 
direct interference in the academic 
affairs of the University has conti¬ 
nuously eroded academic autho> 
rity without realising that the 
erosion of academic authority 
will lead to the repudiation of alt 
authority and will ultimately 
create chaos in society. The pre¬ 
sent crisis in our universities is 
both a warnmg and an opportu¬ 
nity; but the danger which 
threatens their very existence can 
be averted if the academic com¬ 
munity remains vigilant. It is also 
an opportunity for us to have 
a fresh look at the institution, 
to take stCK'k of the situation and 
to suggest new designs which 
would make the University more 
relesant to our limes. The Uni¬ 
versity can thus meet the present 
challenge by becoming purpose¬ 
fully and actively engaged in the 
adventure of the social process.” 


DR K. L. SHRIMAl.l 
AT SAMBATPUR 
CON\OCATION 





BHOPAL'S FIRST 
CONVOCATION 




The fiRt annual convocation of 
Bhopal University for awarding 
postgraduate degrees was held 
recently in the campus of the 
Regional Engineering College. 
Shri Saiyanarayaii Sinha, Gover¬ 
nor of Madhya Pradesh and 
Chancellor of the University pre¬ 
sided and delivered the convoca¬ 
tion address. Delivering the con¬ 
vocation address, Shri Sinha call¬ 
ed upon the youth to be self- 
reliant and to utilize the know¬ 
ledge which they have gained in 
not only finding gainful employ¬ 
ment for themselves but in creat¬ 
ing an attitude of national ser¬ 
vice among the people. He laid 
special emphasis on maintaining 
eternal values in our culture and 
spiritual heritage and pleaded for 
a synthesis of ancient tradition 
and modem knowledge. 

The university conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Laws 
(Honoris Causa) on Dr Shankar 


Dayal Sharma and Dr Nagendra 
Singh and tbe Degree of Doctor 
of Science (Honoris Causa) on 
Shri K. B. Lall, Ambassador to 
the European Economic Com¬ 
munity, Brussells. Dr Sharma 
and Shri Lall took the degree in 
person but the award of the 
degree to Dr Nagendra Singh was 
made in absentia. The citation 
presenting Dr Sharma referred to 
his many-sided service to Bhopal 
in developing it educationally and 
industrially. The citation pre¬ 
senting Dr Nagendra Singh ex¬ 
tolled his great work in the field 
of international law and his being 
a recognised authority on the 
subject, both in and outside the 
country. The award made to 
Shri K. B. Lall was in recognition 
of his contribution to the deve¬ 
lopment of India's trade and 
commerce. 

About 2,000 students took their 
postgraduate degrees in various 
faculties. Twenty seven gold 
medals and twenty eight silver 
medals were awarded to students 
who took the first and second 
position respectively in the post¬ 
graduate examinations in different 
faculties. 


PANTNAGAR STARTS 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE FOR FARMERS 


The G. B. Pant University of 
Agriculture and Technology has 
started a correspondence course 
for the benefit of farmers and 
others concerned in agriculture. 
This is the first corres^ndence 
course of its kind in India. This 
course is quite different from the 
usual correspondence courses 
which are offered by traditional 
universities. The course of Pant 
University envisages to equip the 
farmers with the latest technical 
knowhow. Besides, giving prac¬ 
tical hints, the course would also 
endeavour to educate the farmer 
a^ut the important fundamental 
principles of scientific farming. 
There would be s^rate ^rres- 
pondence courses for Kharif and 
Rabi crops. These courses have 
been very well received by the 
farmers of U.P. and other states. 
A nominal fee of Rupees ten is 


being charged to cover the cost of 
course book. The course in 
practice is thus virtually free for 
the farmers all over the country. 


NEW RICE VARIETY 
RELEASED BY P.A.U. 


The Punjab Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity has recently released a new 
variety of rice called RP 5-3 which 
IS noted for high yield and its 
fine grain. This is the result of 
an extensive breeding programme 
Started in 1965 under All India 
Coordinated Rice Improvement 
Project in which university parti¬ 
cipated. 

The new variety has many 
advantages over IR^8 and Jaya 
varieties. In respect of time 
required for ripening and the 
plant-height it is similar to Jaya 
but its grain is more slender and 
clear and cooks better. Dr. S. S, 
Saini, Rice Breeder of the univer¬ 
sity has been responsible for an 
early release of this variety. 
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National Service Activities at 
Kurukshetra University 

Reported fay Staff Correspondent 



N.S.S. volunteers constructing Link Road in Jyothar 


Kurukshetra University has 
prepared a comprehensive plan 
to make “Youth Against Fa¬ 
mine’* campaign a success. Ten 
camps will be held in the villag¬ 
es around Kurukshetra to achi¬ 
eve the objective. 

This is the first time that the 
National Service Scheme Com¬ 
mittee of Kurok^etia Universi¬ 
ty ^ collaborated with 
voluntary social weUare organi¬ 
sations the district.«The uni¬ 
versity has provided 750 stu¬ 
dents and the Nav Jeevan 
Sangh working ,in Kurukshetra 
District under the Chairmanship 
of Shri GI.. Nanda M.P.. wiU 


provide 250 social workers 
amongst youth. 

rhe funds for the camps have 
been provided by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. University l‘ca- 
cliers will be camp comman¬ 
dants and a social worker of 
the camp area will be supervi¬ 
sor of each camp. 

Aaivit’cs of the N.S.S. have 
become more community ori¬ 
ented in the current session. 
Notable achievements have been 
made in the held of community 
service and Adult Education. 

Laying of a park on the 
bank of Snehat tank, one of 
the holiest of pilgrimage centre 


was an important project com¬ 
pleted by the N.S.S. volunteers 
of the Government College* 
Kurukshetra. Shri G.L. Nanda 
visited the site of the project 
during the working hours and 
paid glowing tributes to the stu¬ 
dents* new awareness and sense 
of dedication to voluntary social 
welfare activity. 

The second project under the 
aiea of c'ommunity development 
was a major task of revamping 
the cremation ground which was 
located in a low lying area and 
was in a state of utter neglect 
und delapidation. 

The third project under the 
comniunhy development was 
the construction of a link n)ad 
in ihc village iyotisar* birth 
place of Ihc Holy Gita, 

Recently special emphasis has 
Iven laid the literacy drive 
cunipiiign. One hundr^ fifty 
students of Government College, 
kuruKshelra ux>k up this pro- 
icut ami I an five .-\duU Educa¬ 
tion eentro ai lhanesar. la- 
laoli. Ladwa. Shahbad. the 
college campus and Ihc hostels. 
Ihc students coming from rural 
areas carried on the literacy 
drive campaign in their respec- 
thc villages. 

1 he .students of various col¬ 
leges and departments took 
Keen interest in maintaining the 
cleanliness of their institutions. 
Ihcv also rendered service in 
beautifying the campus, laying 
orchards and rose gardens on 
the campus. 

Ihc NSS volunteers perform¬ 
ed service in the Referral Hos¬ 
pital .situated <;n the campus 
which has now become district 
hospital after the creation of 
Kurukshetra District. The vo¬ 
lunteers enthusiastically donated 
blood for the needy. 


Subscription Fates 

for 

University Nens 

One year Rs. 9/- 

Three years Rs. 25/- 

Five years Rs. 40/- 
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Indian Institute of Technology, Bombay 

Pewal» Bombay «0P76 ABvt No. Wi 

ADMISSION TO POSTGRADUATE DEGREE/DIPLOMA COURSES IN ENGINEERING 

(1973-74 SESSION) 

Applications are invited for admission to the following postgraduate courses leading to the DEGREE 
OF MASTER OF TECHNOLOGY(M. TECH.) in: (i) AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING(ii) CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING (iii) CIVIL ENGINEERING (iv) ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING INCLUDING ELECT¬ 
RONICS (V) MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (vi) METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING and the follow¬ 
ing postgraduate diploma courses (DIIT): Chemical Engineering Dapartmcm (1) FURNACE TTCH- 
NOLOGY, Civil Engineering Department (I) DOCK AND HARBOUR ENGINEERING (2) APPLIED 
HYDROLOGY. Electrical Engineering Department (1) Computer Science. 

The M.Tech. courses are of two academic years’ duration. The DIIT courses are of one academic year's 
duration. Boih the courses are scheduled to start on 1st August 1973. Scholarships of Rs. 250/-p.m. are 
awarded to unsponsored students admitted to these courses. Hostel accommodation is available to all students. 

Candidates will be selected by a test and interview at the Institute at Bombay. The are 

to meet their own expenses for interview. 

Minimnin QoslifIcatioiLs 


M.TECH COURSES 

A Bachelor's degree in the appropriate branch 
of engineering (Aeronautical. Chemical, Civil. Elect¬ 
rical, Electronics, Telc-communicalion, Mechanical 
or Mctalliiigical) with at least 55 percent »n*irks in 
the qualitving examination or an cqui\ai..nl qir*li- 
fication obtained by virtue of an cxaminati.m. as re¬ 
cognised by the All India Council of Technical 
Education. 

Candidates with a Master's Degree in Pin sics with 
Wircless/Eleclronics/Radio pin sics, as special sub- 
jcct(s) will also be considered i“or admission to some 
of the courses in Electrical Engineering. Electronics, 
provided they have passed the qualif\ing examina¬ 
tion with at least 55 per cent marks. 

CANDIDATES BELONGING TO SCHEDULED 
CASTE/TRIBE WILL BE CONSIDERED FOR 
ADMISSION PROVIDED THEY HAVE OB¬ 
TAINED AT I.EAST 50 PER CENT MARKS AT 
THE FINAL EXAMINATION. SPECIAL CON¬ 
SIDERATION WILL BE SHOWN TO THEM IN 
THE MATTER OF ADMISSIONS AND AWARD 
OF SCHOLARSHIPS AND FREESHIPS. 

DJ.I.T. COURSES 

Furnace Technology—At least a second class 
Bachelor's degree in Chemical, Mechanical or Metal¬ 
lurgical Engineering, a Silicate or Fuel Technology, 
or equivalent qualification by virtue of examination 
as approved by the All India Council of Technical 
Education. 

Dock •wJ Harbour Eugg—At least a Second C^ass 

Bachelor's degree in Civil Engineering. 

Applied Hydrology—At least Second Class Ba¬ 
chelor's degree in Engineering, or a good Master's 
degree in Science (Physics. Chemistry. Mathematics. 
Geology, Geophysics, Meteorology’, Agriculture). 

Computer Science —(a) At least Second Class fi.E./ 
B.Sc. Degree in Electrical Engineering Electronics 
Communications or Tele-communications from a re¬ 
cognised University or equivalent degree or 

(b) M.Sc. in Physics (with Electronics) or 

(c) As a special citse, B.E. or M.Sc. Degree in 
other areas of specialization may be admitted, pro¬ 
vided they have suflicient background in Electronics 
and Mathematics. 

Candidates who have appeared at the corespond- 
ing qualifying examination and are awaiting results, 
are also digible to af^ly, __ 


Experience in a relevant field will be considered 
desirable qualification. Other things being equal 
candidates with experience in the relevant field and 
those sponsored by Government, Quasi-Govt. Edu¬ 
cational or Industrial Orgnizations will be given pre¬ 
ference. 

The following electives are offered for the M. 
Tech courses for the 1973-74 Session. 

Aeronautical Eogincering 

(1) Aircraft Design and Production (2) Aircraft 
Propulsion (3) Control and guidance (Graduates in 
Civil Electrical and Mechanical Engg. are also 
eligible). 

Chemical Engineering 

(I) Automation in Chemical Industries (2) Electro¬ 
chemical Technology (3) Inorganic Process Industries 
(4) Organic Process Industries (5) Technology of 
Cellulose (6) Technology of Fuels (7) Technology of 
Silicate.s (8) Unit Operations. 

Civil Engineering 

(1) Hydraulic Engineering (2) Soil Engineering 
(3) Structural Engineering. 

Electrical Engineering 

(1) Communication Engineering (2) Electron De¬ 
vices Technology (3) Energetics (4) Instrumentation, 
Control and Computers. 

Mechanical Eaginecring: 

I—Design and Production Group 
(1) Machine Tool Engineering (2) Machine De¬ 
sign (3) Metal Forming and Metal existing, 
n—Heat and Power Group 
(4) I.C. Engineering (5) Refrigeration Engineering 
6) Thermal Power Engineering (7) Fluid Power En¬ 
gineering. 

Graduates in Aeronautical Engg. are eligible for 
admission to electives at (1), (4) and (7). 
Mctalluigical Enginecriog 

(1) Extractive Metallurgy (2) Ferrous Process 
Metallurgy (3) Physical Metallurgy. 

Application forms can be had from the Deputy 
Registrar (.Academic) by enclosing a self-addressed 
stamped (50 paise)cnveiope of size 23 x 18 cm*’ and 
superscribed '^Admission—M. Tcch./Dirr Course in 

( -- ) 

(Mention here Branch of Engineering/ Course). 

Completed applications with Indian Postal Order 
for Rs. 5/- must reach the Deputy Registrar (Aademic) 
by 30M June 1973. 


THESES OF THE MONTH 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

MaOenttfca 

1. Das, G. Studies of divergent series and integrals. 
DSe. University of Jabalpur. 

2. Kullij V.R. Inter-change ^phs and some planar graphs 
in graph theory. Kamatak University. 

Physics 

1. Kaitha, C. Gopinathan, Ultrasonic studies of liquid 
oystala. M.S. Univtitity of Baroda. 

2. Shrivastava, Vasant Dev. Study of the L. absorption 
^Kctra of some rare earth metals. Vikram University. 

3. Siddappa. K. Studies on the P-wave neutron strength 
functions in heavy nuclei. Andhra Unlversit . 

Chonistry 

1. Bennur, S.C. Synthetic studies in p ^imidine Chemis* 
try. Kamatak Unixeisiiy. 

2. Bhat G.A. Synthetic studies tn the indole field. 
Kamatak University. 

3. Bhatnagar, Narayan Prasad. Studies >n paper chromato¬ 
graphy of some metallic ions in presence of organic and inor¬ 
ganic complexants. Jivvaji Univeisity. 

4. Dhiipar. S.C. Metal complexes of chromoirope 2R and 
iMomopyrogallol rod. Birla Institute of Technology and Science. 
Pilani. 

5. Garud. Anil Kumar Balasahcb. Kinetics of hydrolyse 
of B-2-4, dichlorophenoxy ethyl phosphates. Jiwaji Uni¬ 
versity. 

6. Jamkhandt, M.M. Analogues of chloramphenico]. 
Kamatak University. 

7. Joseph, Joy. Analytical applications of hydroxamic and 
derivatives. University of Calicut. 

8. Kiledar, Anil Vasantrao. Mechanism of he hydrolysis 
of nudear substituted botzyl orthoi^osphates. Jiwa}i Uni¬ 
versity. 

9. Layesk Fadultah Husssin. Nature of the protein syn- 
the^sed by rat liver celts in suspension. Osmania University. 

10. Mani, N.V. Studies in Isoflavones. M.S. University 
of Baroda. 

11. Mathur, V.N. Tautomeric equilibrium and ketonicand 
ds-, Trans—enloic forms of Oi-and In-carbonyl compounds in 
solution. University of Jabalpur. 

12. Mittal, Vishva Mohini. Hydrolytic studies of meia- 
methoxy pho^horic esteis. Jiwaji University. 

13. Mor^ Sunanda. Mechanism of hydrolysis of some halo¬ 
gen derivatives of cresvl esters of phosphoric acid. Jmaji 
University. 

14. Mulak, A^a. Medhanian of the hydrolysis of some 
tfksters of idiosphork acid. Jiwqji Univeisrty. 

15. Nazir, S.B. Studies in radiation protection. Bida Ins¬ 
titute of Technology and Science, Pilani. 

• 6. Nimala Devi, C.B. Volumetric determination of sonw 
organic compounds by oxidimetry with special itlbrence to 
rivalent copper. University of Jabalpur. 

17. Patel, Saroj Gordhanbhai. Studies in phenyl styryl 
kftones a'd flavones. M.S. University of Baroda. 

18. Sahai. Virendar Mohan. Hydrol) 5 is of bi-phenyl phos¬ 
phates: A kinetic study. Jiwaji University. 

19. Saxena, RameShwar Nath. Studits in metal complexes. 
Jiwaji University, 

20. Shah, Kirit Komar Govindlal. Study on priin ruction— 
syothens of 1. 3-Dioxaite Carboxylic acids an : anisoltc resins: 
Spectral and thermal degradaton behaviour. Sardar Patel 
university. 


21. Sharma, Dinesh Chandra. In vivo relationahip of iron 
with certain metals and the elfect of iron deficiency on enzymes. 
University of Udaipur. 

22. i^haima. Shiv Nandnn. Studies on the effect of tempera¬ 
ture presence of complexing agmt and swedingon ion exchange 
equilibria in aqueous and partly aqueous acetone. Jiwqii 
University. 

23. Sharma. Shyam Uil. Kinetics and mechanism of oxi¬ 
dation of some oi:^nic compounds (some esters of mandelic 
acid) by vanadium (V). Uoiverriiy of Udaipur. 

Earth Sdences 

t. Dcs'*.pandc, Shreekrishna Vinayak. Geology of the 
Wagad Hills, Eastern Kutch with special reference to stratigra¬ 
phy and structure. M.S. University of Baroda. 

2, Rui, K. L. A regionnt etrologi study of lower gond- 
wana formations in P^mch-Kanhan Valley coullield of Madhya 
Pradesh with special reference to Bar.ikar Measures (including 
coal). Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad 

3. Sivaji Raju, A. Some studies on theoretical aspects of 
the tripotential prospecting methods of ctoctncal surveys tn 
Narava Area, Andhra Pradesh. Andhra Univvrsiiy 

BIOI.OCHCAI. SCIKNCICS 

Btocheniistry 

1. Brahmindcr Singh. Studies on the biological cvalualton 
of phatneha seed (S.\sbanij aculeate Pers). Puqiab 
AgriailtuRil University 

2. Dholakia. Dincshchandra Mahcndrulal. Aitnnmc meta¬ 
bolism in plant tumor tissue. M.S. University of RircHla. 

■MicnMtdogy 

1. Gandhi, Ram.ivhchandra Civimlal Studies on enologi- 
cal qualities of some Indian grapes. Harvuna Agricultural 
University. 

2. Ganju, Piyaie Lai. Studies on s.vmj CJiainia species and 
their antibtotics. M.S, University of Baroda. 

Botany 

1. Ahnja, Daulat Ram. Factors aTcciing sensitivity to 
ultraviolet-irradiation of blue-green algae. University of Udai¬ 
pur. 

2. Deshmukh, Murlidhar Govindrao Agronomic studies 
on leaf protein production-II Mirathawad:! University, 

3. Garg, R.K. Floristic and ecological studies on the decidu¬ 
ous forest of Kewar.vNil (Udaipur), South Rajasthan. Uni¬ 
versity of Udaipur. 

4. Khatri, ShaiUilal. Further contribution to the study of 
the fossil flora of the Dcccan. Indore Univcisiiy. 

5. Madan, Vimla. EITeas of inhibitorx of DNA-synthesis 
in Uue-green algae. University of Udaipur. 

6. Ramakri^na Reddy, T. Studies on lexicology of aquatic 
algae in Rajasthan. University of Udaipur. 

7. Rana, Bhupendra Chandra, Biological Effects of jr- 
dustrial pollutants on blue-grcoi lapic. University of Udaipur. 

8. Sharma, Vasundhara. Pollution tolerance of Klecied 
algae. Untvetsity of Udaipur, 

9. Sreerama Murty, D. Genetic analysis of quantitative 
characters in Sesamum Indicum L. Osmania University. 

10. Tripathi, R.C. Variation and evolution in grasses and 
sedges. University of Udaipur. 

11. Tyagi, V.V.S. Studies on cellular differentiation m blue- 
green algae. Univeraity of Udaipur. 

Zoology 

1. Miaiie, Uday Harishchandra, Studies on (he Biology of 
marine clam katelysia opima. Marathwada Univeisity. 
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lUdhakri^nan, N. Htatological and histophysiolosical 
studies on the nonrial and regenerating (a<l or the Scincld lizard 
Mabuya carinata. M.S. Univer^ty of Baroda, 

3. Shrisunder, Shobha Charles. Nematode parasites of 
arthropods. Marathwada University. 

Agricultnrc 

1. Annapurna Devi, S. Incorporation of opaque’2 gene 
into Indian maize tnbreds and the improvement of seed quahiy. 
Osmanta University. 

2. Balakrislma Pillat, P. Interrclaiicnship between sulphur 
and iron in the prevention of iron chlorosis in paddy. Univer¬ 
sity of Udaipur. 

3. Deolc, J.Y. Studies on the sterilization of the pulse 
beetle Callosobruchus maculatus P'ab (Coleoptera: Bruchidae) 
by chemosierilanis. University of Udaipur. 

4. Dixit. P.K Inheritance studic-s of yield and its compo¬ 
nents in brinjat (.Solanum melongena L.) University of Udai¬ 
pur. 

5. Girdhari I nl. Studies on the gcocarpospherc m>roflora 
of groundnut. Punjab Agricititunil (Miscrsit). 

6. Gokhale, V.G. Ovipositional and nutritional siud>e.s on 
Callosobruchus macubuis f tColcoptcra-Bruchidac). Uni¬ 
versity of Udaipur. 

7. Jwaia Prasad. Studies on chcinostcnlizpiion of khapra 
beetle, Tfx>godcriTia gran.'iriuin cvcits (Colcopicra: Dermes- 
tidac). Haryana Agrituliural Univcrwiy. 

8. Kaw. Rutnnath. ln\cMigaiKtn5 on gcnciic iinprovemcni 
of yield and a.ssoc»atcd characters in soyabean glycine max (L.j 
Tamil Nadu Agrkultutal Umvctxny. 

9. Mann, Gurhans Singh. Analysis of field^rat and field- 
mouse popukition aJ l-udhiana alongv ith their intraspecilic 
and intci-spccific rclatii,nshu%. Punjab Agriculiural Uniwr- 
sity. 

10. M.tthur. PN A study of org.mi7aiionai communica¬ 
tion patterns and inlet pci’Stinal relations m thocammuniiy deve¬ 
lopment bk tk.s of Delhi Territory Un»\ciTiiy of Udaipur. 

11. Nambisan, K.M. IHidmanabhao The influence of bl- 
specific origin on certa n lamina and fruit characters and consti¬ 
tuents in some ban.'ina clones. Tamil Nadu Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity. 

12. Narsinghani, V.G. 1 actors .iffeciing efficiency and effec¬ 
tiveness of mutagenic agents in p;a (Pisum sativeum Linn) 
University of Udaipur 

13. Parmar. Charanjit. Cffcct of some plant regulators on 
growth and fuming of phalsa (Grcwia asiatica Lmn). Univer¬ 
sity of Udaipur. 

14. Raihorc, Surondra Singh. Effect of crop rotations, cas¬ 
tor cake and sulphur on plato in heavy soils. University of 
Udaipur. 

15. Sachan. Sheo Charan Prasad. Studies on heterosis, 
combining ability and inheritance of qualitative characieis in 
watermelon, Ciirullus Lanatus (Thunb) mansf. University of 
Udaipur. 

16. Sharmo. D.C. Eflect of three methods of sowing, four 
lewis of nitrogen, and three levels of phosphorus on growth 
yield and quality of cumin (Cuminum cyminum L.). Univeisity 
of Ud^pur. 

17. Tampi, Antmana Murajidharan. A study of the ad- 
miniarativc principles as perceived and employ^ by tjw per¬ 
sonnel in the community dcv'elopmept organisation in fCcraia. 
University of Udaipur 

18. Verandar Kumar. Zinc, phosphorus and sulphur inter- 
ociion in some ceieal crops. Haryana Agricultural University. 

19. Vijayakumar, N. Studies on the propagation of guava 
(PSidium guajuva L.) by cuttings. University of Udaipur. 

Animal Husbandry 

1. Anand Prakash. Uiecd characteristics and traits of eco- 
DOfTiic importance in Chokla sheep. Univcristy of Udaipur. 

2. Tamhan, Sudhaknr. Genetic and economic o;iiUialion 
of different grjdcs of holstein X Sahiwal crossred cows. 
Haiyana Agncullural Univeraity. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Sociology 

Qiitnis, S.8. The teadier-role in the college system. Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 

Political Scfence 

Nizami, Zafar Ahmad. Role of Nationalist Mudims in 
Indian politics 1857-1947. Jiwaji University. 

Eetmonucs 

1. Jo^i, Vasudev. Agricultural investment in Madhya 
Pradesh during plan period. Indore University. 

2. Mahendra Kumar. A study of the problons of industria- 
lisalion m underdeveloped areas. Meerut University. 

Commerce 

1. Dashoni, Mohan Lat. The Bhil economy. University 
of Udaipur. 

2. Talrcja, Shyam Sunder. Management of earnings m pri¬ 
vate corporate sector in India. Indore University. 

Education 

}. Jodhi, Dinesh Chandra. A study of innovations and 
changes in teachers ’ colleges. University of Udaipur. 

2. Kuldip Kumar. Social climate in school and characterisr 
tics of pupils. M.S. University of Baroda. 

HUMANITIES 

Philosophy 

I. Amin, Sonat K. Studies m the philosophy of Karl le$- 
pers. Univcisity of Jabalpur. 

2 Mathur, Pratap Karan. Bertrand RusselPs theory of 
knowledge. University of Udaipur. 

.3. Nag. Shubhra. A critical survey of (he philosophy of Sri 
Aurobindo and Kaslimin Shaivism. University of Jabalpur. 

Literature 

Hindi 

1. B'iAnd.in. Sifoj Bala. Mrhadevi Verma ka kav^ashilp. 
University of Udaipur. 

2. Dargi, V.iiji'ia ArvmJ. Hindi-Mirathi bhaidiaon ke 
vyakaranik swarup ka tulnalmak adhyayan. University of 
Udaipur. 

3. Mahnot, LeeU. Hindi safi kavya mein lok tatwa. Uni¬ 
versity of Udaipur. 

4. Rajsndra Kumar. Kavi Ntvaj krit Shakuniala natak 
aur unkee anya uplabdh rachanaon ka sampadan evam mulyan- 
kan. University of Udaipur. 

5 Srirmi, R:<’ia. Aid'uiik H adi siHilya ke vikas m«n 
Rajasthan ka yog. University of Udaipur. 

6. Sinha, Yamini. Sthan nim; Vyatpatigat, itihasik evam 
sanskntik anusheelan. Vikram University. 

7. Vashlst, Vad P.-akash. P.*.:n:haiJ sihitya mein karkiya 
prayog. Meerut University. 

Scuiikrit 

1. Raghanath Singh. Jonraja knt Rijtarangin. D. Lftt. 
Magadh University. 

2. Sukhwal, Radha Rani. Vallab Sampradaya aur uski 
siddhant. University of Udaipur. 

.3. Trivcdi, Rojmdcr Kumar. Mukhya Upanishadon mein 
chilrit samaj evam sanskriti. University of Jabalpur. 

Telngu 

Bapuji, Jandhyala Jayakrishna Prasad. The aesthetu; di¬ 
mensions in Srinalh*s poetry. Andhra University. 

History 

Joshi. Urmtld. Mcw'ar—ns rdulions with Malw'u and 
Gujarat 1364 A,D.—1572 A.D.: A political study. University 
of Udaipur. 
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BOOK NOTES 


1. BirkSjTony. Building the new universities. Devon, David & Charles (c 1972) I28p. 

Offers an analysis of the virtues and shortcomings of designs of each of the seven universities set up in Bri> 
tain since 1959 and shows the rapid development and planning towards a compact and vertebrate form. 

2. Boidia, Anil and others, Ed. Adult education in India : A book of readings. Bombay, Nachiketa 
(c 1973) X, 532p. 

Treats of Adult Education under the follow'ing five heads : (a) Historical Perspective; (b) Philosophy and 
Objective; (c) Adult Literacy; (d) Methods, and (c) Programmes and Agencies. 

3. Brown, Richard, Ed. Knowledge, education and cultural change: Papers in the sociology of education. 
London, Tavistock, 1973, xii, 41 Op. 

Comprises papers presented at the 1970 conference of the British Sociological Association that attempt an 
assessment of the present state of sociology of education. 

4. Bruner, Jerome S. Relevance of education. London, Allen & Unwin, 1970. xvi, 175p, 

To be truely relevant to our social needs, the scope of education must be extended towards overcoming the 
severe handicaps faced by children from impoverished areas. Bruner feels that refonns through minor 
curriculum revisions arc not enough, and programmes that fail to set knowledge within the context of ac¬ 
tion must be replaced. 

5. Churchward, L.G. Soviet intelligentsia : An essay on the social structure and roles of Soviet intellec¬ 
tuals during the 1960s. London, Routledgc & Kcgan Paul, 1973. xiii, 204p. 

Studies the composition and structure of the contemporary Soviet intelligentsia, specially social scientists, 
and their relationship with the Communist Party. 

6. Fuller, R. Buckminster. Education automation : Freeing the scholar to return to his studies. London, 
Jonathan Cape, 1973. viii, 85p. 

on Fulier*s talk before the planning committee for the new EdwaidsviJIe campus of the University 
of Southern Illinois, 'Education Automation* makes a strong case for the use of electronic aids in teaching 
and for comprehensive planning of the campuses of the future. 

7. Glatter, Ron and Wcdell, E.G, Study by correspondence. London, Longman, 1971. xvi, 361 p. 
Embodies the results of a research project carried out in the Department of Adult Education of the Man¬ 
chester University that studied the extent of correspondence education undertaken by adults, their objec- 
lives and the reasons for their success or failure. 

8. Joshi, P.M. Student revolts in India: Story of the pre-independence youth movement. Bombay, 
Author, 1972. ix, 103p, 

Written in 1946, the book records the saga of high spirit and sacrifice for freedoms, peace and progress 
by students in the early forties. 

9. Lawlor, John, ed. Higher education: Patterns of change in the 1970s. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1972. 155p. 

A sequel to 'The New University*, it focusses on the changing pattern of tertiary education in the United 
Kingdom and the emphasis is upon the challenges and opportunities rather than the problems and diffi¬ 
culties of educationists at this level. 

10. Richmond, W. Kenneth. Free school. London, Methuen (c 1973) viii, 21 Ip. 

Explores the roots of the educational malaise — sociological, historical and psychologicai—and looks at 
what could be done and what is being done to free education from its rigid and hierarchical nineteenth- 
century organization. 
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of advanced 
study 


TRANSACTIONS 


Beyond the VUIege: Sociological Explorations 40.00 

Coalition Governments in India: 

Problems and Prospects (in press) 

Gandhi: Theory and Practice : Soctal Impact 

and Contemporary Relevance 60 00 
India and Contemporary Islam 
Indian Aesthetics and Art Activity 

Indian Civilixatlon : The First Phase 


60.00 

40.00 

40.00 

50.00 

60.00 

50 00 


Indian Literature 
language and Society In India 
Man, Science and Society 

Management and Organisation of 

Indian Universities 35.00 
Modernity and Contemporary Indian Literature 50.00 
Religion and Society 

SiKhism and Indian Society 
Trends of Socio'sconomic Change in India 

1871-1961 80.00 

Tribal Situation in India 
Urgent Research in Social Anthropology 


50.00 

40.00 


65.00 

30.00 


MONOGRAPHS 


7.50 

20.00 


BHATTACHARYA : Financial Foundations of 

the British Raj 30.00 
BOSE: Problems of National Integration 

CHATTERdI : Balts and Aryans 

CHATTERJI : Fundamental Questions 

in Aesthetics 

CHATTOPADHYAYA : Taranath's History of 

Buddhism in India 60.00 


20.00 


DATTA : New Light on Punjab Disturbancea 

(in press) 


OAYA KRISHNA : Social Philosophy - 

Past and Future 

FYZEE: Compendium of Fatimid Law 
GHOSH : The City in Early Historical India 

GOSWAMY d 6REWAL : The Mughals and 

the Jogis of Jakhbar 

GOSWAMY & GREWAL ; The Mughal and 
Sikh Rulers and the Vaishnavas of Pmdorl 

HUSAIN : Indo-Muslim Polity (Turko> 

Afghan Period) 

KARUNAKARAN : New Perspectives 

on Gandhi 

KATRE : Problems of Reconstruction tn 

IndO'Aryan 

LOKHANOWALLA : K. fkhtilaf UsuUI-Madhahib 

MALIK : Indian Civilization ^ 

The Formative Period 

MAZUMDAR * Education and Social Change 
MUSHiR‘UL-HAQ : isiam in Secular India 

NARASIMHAIAH : The Swan and the Eagle 
NAQVI: Urbanisation and Urban Centres 

under the Great Mughals 
NIKAM : Some Concepts of Indian Culture 
PODDAR : Renaissance in Bengal: Quests and 

Confrontations 1800'1860 

RAO : Classical Theory of First Order Logic 
RAO : Quine's Criterion of Ontological 

Commitment 

RAY : Democracy and Nationalism on Trial: 

A Study of East Pakistan 
RAY : Linguistic Matrices 

SAIYIOAIN : The Realm of Perception 
SEN : Caryagitikosa (in press) 

SEN : Early Eastern NIA Versification(<n press) 
ZAIDI : Education and Humanism 

~ A Collection of Essays 


7.50 

25.00 

17.00 


30.00 

50.00 


25.00 


10.00 


15.00 

45.00 


20.00 

9.00 

21.00 

15.00 


20.00 

10.00 


24.00 
12 50 


1.75 


28.00 

7.50 

20.00 


18.00 


Exclusive Distributors 


UBS Publishers' Distributors Private Ltd 


5, DARYAGANJ. ANSARI ROAD. DELHI-6 
SAVOY CHAMBERS. 5. WALLACE S7REET, BOMBAY-! 
60. CANNING ROAD. KANPUR 

10. FIRST MAIN ROAD, GANDHI NAGAR. BANGALORE-9 


Jl 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS IN ENGLISH 
FROM THE UAS.R. AVAILABLE IN INDIA 


CAPITAL VOL. I. Karl Marx, pp. 767 Rs. X5S 

(Frogress FubUihers, Moscow) 

The present edition of the iirst voUitne of Karl 
Mac 3 t*s Oipital r^oduces the text of the English 
edition of 1887, edited by Frederick Engels. 

Also reproduced, on the title page of the present 
volume, is EngeTs text appearing on the title page of 
the English edition of the first volume of Capital, 
which differs somewhat from the title-page text of the 
German editions of that \ olume. 

Only the changes made by Engels himself in the 
4(h (1890) German edition lia\e been incorporated 
in the 1887 text. These changes arc indicated 
wherever they occur. A few corrections nccc:isitated 
by a re-check with the original sources liave been 
introduced in the author's footnotes. 

The book begins with Engel's I’rcfj.c to the 
English edition: then follow all the Prefaces and 
Afterwords by Marx and Engels to the Germ.i‘i and 
French editions. An index of Authorities, a Name 
Index and a Subject Index are ci\cn at the end. 

The first volume of Capital gs^cs a scientific 
analysis of the historical conditions that engendered 
capitalist social relations, concentrating in particular 
on the theory of surplus value which Lenin called 
the foundation-stone of Marx's economic theory. 
Marx revealed the mechanism of capitaFs origin and 
^wed that when the worker sells his labour-power 
to the capitalist be produces more in value titan 
the wages he receives. The difference between the 
value of commodities produced by the worker and 
his wages is appropriated by the capitalist, thus 
forming the basis of his income. Marx also analysed 
the causes behind the intensification of‘ workers' 
exploitation and the growth of antagonistic contra¬ 
dictions between the proletariat and the capitalists, 
which can only be resolved by a socialist revolution. 

CAPITAL VOL. 11. Karl Marx, pp, 551 Rs. 2^95 

(Progress Publishers, Moscow) 

The second volume of Capital was put in shape 
and finally edited by Frederick Engels after the 
death of Karl Marx. The first Geiman edition 
appeared in 1885. 

The present English edition follows the German 
1893 edition carefully checked with the manuscript 
^ited by Engels and now preserved in the Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism of the Central Committee of 
tte OKU. The few misprints and inaccuracies 
in figures and bibHographical data discovered in the 
text of the 1893 edition have been corrected. 

The book includes Engel's Prefaces to the first 
and second German editions of the second volume of 
Capita! and is provided with bibliographical, name 
and subject indexes. 
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All quotations from English and American 
authors have been checked with the original. 

Extensile use has been made of the English 
translation of the second volume of Capital publish¬ 
ed by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago on 1919. 

Death prevented Marx from preparing the second 
and third volumes of Capital for the press and it w^s 
Engels, his close friend and associate, who did this 
very difficult job. 

The second volume deals with the process of the 
reproduction and circulation of aggregate social 
capital. Marx showed that the value of the gross 
social product is composed of the value of the cons¬ 
tant capital consumed in the process of production, 
the value of variable capital and surplus value. 

The volume opens with Fnpel's preface and is 
supplied with name and subject indexes. 

CAPIT.\L\OL. Ill, Kar/ Murv. pp. v5() Rs 3.55, 

(/*ro‘,'r4'u Pohhshy'rs. t\fou.'ow) 

The lh.r<l v-Munic of CapiMl was prepared for the 
press and publiNhed bv Frederick Lngels in 1894, 
after the dc.iih v)f Karl Mar\. 

Th: prc-.’iU English edition follows the 1894 
German cd.lior. carciullv clicAed with Marx's origi- 
lud manuscript, now preserved in the Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism of the Central Committee of the 
CP.su. 

7T.C book includes Engel's Preface to the third 
• volume of Capital. En^tel's ‘^'Supplement of Capital, 
Volume Three" is given in the appendix. 

This volume contains an analysis of the process of 
capitalist production, as a whole. Marx shows how 
surplus value is transformed into profit, interest and 
gound rent, and expounds his theory of ground rent. 

The volume is supplied wiili Engel's preface and 
name and subject indexes. 

ON MARX'S “CAPITAL", F. Eftgel\pp. 130, 
Rs. 0.40 (progress Publishers, Moscow) 

Three out of Engel's nine reviews of the find 
volume of Capital are printed in this collection. The 
subsequent j^rt of the collection consists of the 
synopsis of the first volume of Capital. 

The reviews and the synopsis which set forth the 
content of Capital largely in Marx's words are in¬ 
estimable aids for the study of Capital. The third 
part of the collection contains the work, “The Law 
of Value and the Rate of Profit", which is a valuable 
supplement to the third volume of Caoital. 

The special value of this collection lies in its 
concise and clear characterisation of the nature of 
simple commodity production and in its analysis of 
the process of transition from that type of production 
to capitalism. 



tCXTBOOK OF ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. Vol 5. 
pp, 505 1 /P5. 10,00 (Mir Publishers^ Moscow) 

The title given to this work by the authors 
reflects their desire to present a textbook suitable for 
teaching the elements of physics as a science, a task 
that inevitably faces all teachers of physics in 
secondary schools, whether ^neral or technical. 

The work (which has had seven edition in 
Russian, the latest in 1971) is widely used in Soviet 
secondary schools and technical colleges, and is 
equally popular with pupils and teachers. Its merit 
is that it gives a basic explanation of the physical 
aspects of various processe.s in nature and techno¬ 
logy, taking into account the latest advances in each 
field. 

The material is presented in clear simple language 
with a wealth of illustrations, which makes it useful 
as a means of independent home study. 

This third volume is devoted to oscillations and 
waves, geometrical and physical optics, and atomic 
physics. 

The textbook is divided into four pans consisting 
of 24 chapters. 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD, 

K, Spidihenko, pp, f^'O Rs^ 3.50 {Progress Publishers^ 
Moscow) 

This popularly written book gives a comprehen¬ 
sive economic-geographic description of the modern 
world. In its first part the author analyses the most 
important economic, social and political problems 
which concern, in one way or another, all nations 
and suggests ways of their possible solution. The 
second part contains a short description of the 
countries of the world with their specific internal and 
international problems. 

EXERCISES IN RtSSlAN SYNTAX — COM¬ 
POUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES. V.S. Bele- 
vit.\kaya~Khalize\(i ami others., pp. 350. R\. 3.00 (Pro¬ 
gress Publishers, Moscow) 

This is the second volume of Exercises in Russian 
Syntax, intended for non-Russian adults studying 
w'ith or without a teacher. 

These books arc available with booksellers 
distributors of Soviet books in India : 

People s Publishing House (P) Ltd., 

Rani Jhansi Road, New Delhi-55. 

PPH Book Stall, 

190-B. Khetwadi Main Road, Bomhay-4. 

Manisba Granthalaya (P) Ltd., 

4/3-B, Bankim Chatterjee Street, Calcutta. 

National Book Agency (P) Ltd., 

12, Bankim Chatterjee Street, Calcutta 

NCBH (P) Ltd., 

6/30, Mount Road. Madras. 


The book is not meant for beginners. Special atten¬ 
tion has been given here to those problems of Russian 
syntax which generally prove to be particularly diffi¬ 
cult for foreign students of Russian. Thus, the book 
comprises a large number of exercises on the correct 
use of the conjunctions and conjunctive words and on 
the relation of the tense and aspect of the verbs in 
the principal and the subordinate clauses. 

The exercises in each section have been arranged 
in an ascending order of difficulty. The notes in- 
vriably follow the exercises they refer to. 

{Forthcoming) 

RUSSIAN FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS, TEXT¬ 
BOOK, V. G. Kostomarov and others. 

The textbook acquaints the students wilh the vari¬ 
ous aspects of contemporary life in the Soviet Union. 
It helps in developing the speaking, writing and read¬ 
ing habits of the students and is recommended for 
students who have completed the study of the Ele¬ 
mentary Course of the Russian Language. 

Grammar and vocabulary arc introduced through 
dialogues, texts and different exercises. 

The texts of the book are written in the popular 
style of the Russian literary language. In a number 
of cases the authors draw the attention of the 
students to the peculiarities of the spoken and written 
language. 

The vocabularly of the textbook comprises 1,800 
words; 600 active words taken from the Elementary 
Course of the Russian Language 100 new words and 
200 international words. 

The meaning of the basic Russian structures and 
words can be understood with the help of pictures and 
photos. Different schemes and tables present Russian 
morphology. 

The textbook is supplied with a vocabularly and a 
list of essential Russian structures taken from the 
Elementary Course of the Russian Language. 

The textbook is intended for foreign students 
studying at the Soviet colleges. 

throng^MHit India and definitely with the following 


Prnbhath Book House, 
Trivandrum. 

Visalaandhni PuMi^ing House, 
Eluru Road, Vijayawada-2. 

People's Book House, 

Opp. Patna College, Patna. 

Nevalrerautaka PuUicutimis, 
Bangalore-9. 

Pimjab Book Centre, 

1940, Sector 22B, Chandigarh. 
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INEHTAN INSTtltnC OF TBCHNOtOGY, BOMBAY 
FOWAl, BOMBAY mm 

Atotbemeal No. 744 


Admission to M.Sc. courses in Science subjects 1973-74 Ses- 
sknt. 

A]>p1ications are invited for admission to M.Sc. courses in: 


(1) Applied Geology 

(2) Chemistry 

(3) Mathematics 

(4) Physics 


Duration: 3 years 
Duration: 2 years 
Duration: 2 years 
Duration: 2 years 


lum Chemistry. Statistical thermtodynamics. Solid state Chemis- 
try and Phydea. Crysud and molecular structure, Chemiea] and 
Electrachemical kinetics. Physical, Organic and tnoryanic 
Qiemisliy. Reaction mechanism. Natural Products Oieniisiry, 
Co-ordination and analytical Chemistry. Chemical instruitien> 
tation and Application to analytical prrdtlems. 

The course in MATHEMATICS offers excellent opportuni¬ 
ties for 0 broad based training in Mailiematics on modem lines. 
The contents cover baste areas of Pure and Applied Mathematics 
with Statistics and Operations Research and Numerical Analyst 
and Computer Programming. In the Second year some sem 
is provided for advanced training in one of these areas. The 
course is designed to make it usrful either for teaching and re- 
scorch in Mathematics or industry oricnied careers. 


The courses are scheduled to start on 1st August 1973. 
Students are required to reside in the Institute Hostels, 

Qindidates will be required to appear for interview and a 
written test at the Institute at Bombay at their own expenses on 
an assigned date. 

The Institute provides financtal asistance in the form of 
scholarships and fie^ips, Scholafshii^ of Rs. 75/- p.m. each 
are awarded to 25 per cent of Sudanis admitted to each course. 
In addition 10 per cent of the students may be awaded free tui¬ 
tion on grounds of need, 

Mhrimiun Qualificatioiis 

Applied Geology 

A Bachelor^ Degree in Scienoe with Geol<^' as the Princi¬ 
pal subject and Physics or Chemistry or Mathematics as other 
subject(s) with at least 55 per cent marks at the final examina¬ 
tion. 

Cbcraistry 


The course in PHYSICS has been designed to give the Stu¬ 
dents a gucKl preparation in the basic subjects such as Classical 
and Quantum Mechanics, licetromnpnctic theory and Melhe- 
matical Physics. Workshop praciice and liectronics are 
taught to all student • by engineering faculties. In second year 
there is scope for spccMiisaiion in certain branches of Physics, 

Application forms can be had from the Deputy Regtsirar 
(Academicl by enclosing a self-addressed stamped <50 paiae 
stamp) envelope of sire 23x10 cms. superacribed “Admission 

M.Sc. txMireefs) in-**. Completed 

applications with Postal Orderts) of the value of Rs. 5/- must 
reach the Deputy Registrar (Academic) by thth JUNL 1973. 

Postal requests for application form, received without a setf- 
addressed, adequately stamped and duly spuperscrihod enve¬ 
lope of the appropriate size, or received after 9th June 1973. 
will not be cnicrtaincd. 


1 NDI. 4 N INSnrtTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
BOMBAY P.O,I.I.T., POWAI, BOMBAY-76 


A Bachelor’s Degree with Chemistry (maUi) and Phyiscs 
(mfasidiary): or Physics (main) and Chemistry (sub^diary) or 
Chemistry. Physics and Mathematics, with atleast 55 per cent 
ma^ at the final examination. 

Mathematics 


Adyertisemmt No. 753 

Applications are invited for the post of Medical 
Officers in the Institute's Hospital at this InsUtute. 


A Badielor'S Degree with Mathematics (Maior/Maio) and 
Physics fMinor/Subsidiary), or with Mathematics, Physics and 
C^mistiy, with minimum 55 per cent mark at the final exa¬ 
mination. 


Hiysks 


A B.Sc. (Hons.) Degree wiili Ptiysics (main). Maihcniatic.s 
(subsidiary) or Mathematics (main). Physics (subsidiary) or 
B-Sc. with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics with at least 
55 per cent marks at the final examination. 


CANDIDATES BELONGING TO SCHEDULED CASTE/ 
TRIBES WILL BE CONSIDERED FOR ADMISSION 
PROVIDED THEY HAVE OBTAINED AT LEAST 50 PER 
CENT MARKS AT THE FINAL EXAMINATION. 
SPEQAL CONSIDERATION WILL BE SHOWN TO IHEM 
IN THE MATTER OF ADMISSIONS AND AWARD OF 
SCHOLARSHIP AND FREESHIPS. 


MEDICAL OFnCERS 

Qouliricntioii & Experience: M.B.B.S. Degree of 
recognised Llniversitj with at least 3 \earN c.\pcricnce 
as House Physician and Medical Registrar in a Gene¬ 
ral Hospital or cquivalciu cvpcnence tn similar .status, 
as well as supervision of Pathalogieal/X-ray Lalnira- 
lories. 

Age: Not more than 40 years. 

Pay Scale: Rs. 350-25-500-30-590 EB-30-830-35- 
9(X) plus non-practising allowance at the rate of 
33 1/3 of pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 150/- 
per month plus other allowances such as D.A., CCA. 
etc. as admissible under the rules. 


Notwithstanding the above, candidate possessing Bachelor s 
Degree in Engineering of this Institute and wishing to seek ad- 
miaion to M.Sc. courses in Physics, Chemistiy or Mathenui- 
tics may be considered on individual merits of the case. 

Candidateswho have appeared for the oorFesponding quali¬ 
fying examination in May/Junc 1973 and arc awaiting results 
are also eligible to apffiy 

TTie courae in APPLIED GEOLOGY comprises course work 
on different subj^s, work on an assigned nrobl^ ^^logi- 
cal fWd work. The specialisation would largely be in the areas 
of Enguneruig geology. Mineralogy, Petrology and Economic 
geology. 

The cout» in CHEMISTRY offers 
for tranung in Chemisfiy on modern lines. Tht* inchides Quan- 


Applicattons should be made on the prescribed 
forms obtainable free of charge from the Registrar of 
the Institute by sending a self addressed envelope of 
25cmxl0^ size. 

The completed application together with a crossed 
Indian Postal Order of the Value of Rs. 3.00 (Rs. 

O. 75 for candidates belonging to Scheduled caste and 
Scheduled tribe) and the requisite certificates should 
reach the Registrar, Indian Institute of Technology, 

P. O. I.T.T., Powai, Bombay-400076 by iOth My 
J97B, 
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Classified Ads* 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 
DeNil>110007 

Applications in the prescribed form, 
are invited for the following posts: 

1. Physics and Astrophysics : 4 Lec¬ 
turers. 

2. Geology : (i) One Professor, (li) 
One Lecturer. 

3. Commerce : One Professor. 

4. Faculty of Mathematics : One 
professor in Operational Research. 

5. Human Geography : (ij One Tern- 
rary Professor for the period ending 31st 
August* 1974. (tt) One Lecturer in Human 
Geography. 

6. Political Science : One Profejs.sor. 

7. Hindi ; Two Lecturers in Hindi. 

8. Urdu : One Lecturer. 

9. Modern European Languages : (i) 
One Reader in Italian (ii) One Lecturer 
in French. 

10. Faculty of Music & Fine Arts ; 
One Reader in Hindustani Music 

It. Sanskrit : Tvno Lccliiicrs(onenci- 
manem and one temporary for the period 
ending r-IM97? 

12 Faculty of Law (h'vcnmu Law.' 
Centre No I) * (i) One Reader, (ii) Thn»: 
Lcclureis 

13 U'lncrvity Press , One Superiiiien- 
dent. 

The .sralci of pay of the posts are — 
I, Professor . Rs. 1100-50-1.100-60- 
1600 . 

2 ReaJes ’ Rs 700-50 12^0 

3. Lecturer R\ 400.40-Hi)0-.50-900, 

4. Superintendent : Rs. .350-25-500- 
30-^*>0-LB-.30 SOO (rcvi.siLm under conu- 
deretionj. 

All pous ».,triy Djurnevs, City Coni- 
p.:nviEoi>, ftouve Rent Allowances and 
rctireaimt hancfiiN as a-dmivsibie under 
the rules m force from lime to tune. 

1. Cjualifk'alioQs 

(a) h/r Proffi\nrsh>p , A scliolar of 
eminence. 

Independent published work of high 
standard and experience of teaching Post- 
Graduate classes and guiding rc-scarch 
for a considerable period desirable. 

fbl hnr R^<kr\htp : Goml academic 
recoid with a tirst or high second class 
Masters Degree in the suhicct conv'cmed 
With u Doctor^ degree or equivalent 
published work. 

Independent puhh.slicd w'ork (in addi¬ 
tion to the published work mentioned 
above) with at least fi\e ^ars teaching 
experience in Hon$.,'PoM-Gradiiatc class¬ 
es essential. 

(c) f‘or Lectareiship : Good academic 
record with a first or high second class 
Master’s degree or an cqiiiv'alent decree 
of a foreign University in the subject 
concerned. 

II. Spedal/DesfmUe Qualifications 

(i) For Professorship in Operationa! 
Research : Sp^ialiration in Mathemati¬ 
cal Programming. 

(ii) For Professorship in Political 
iSewnee : Specialisation in Govemmeat 
or Local Politics. 


(iii ) For Leentrership in Human Geo- 
graphy : Specialization in any of the fol¬ 
lowing fields ; Regional Planning, Popu¬ 
lation Ceognmhy, Urban ^ography. 
Quantitative Geography or Thematic 
Cartography. 

(iv) For Lecturerships in Hindi : Expe¬ 
rience of guiding research. 

<v)/c»r Readershtp in Italian : Acquain¬ 
tance with some other major European 
Literature and knowted^ of latest 
Audio-Visual Techniques in teaching 
Italian. 

(vi) For Lecturership in French : Train¬ 
ing in modern method of teaching the 
language 

(vii) For Readership in Hindustani 
(vot-a!) Music : Proficiency in Music 
With a high standard of performance 
Ability to guide Research. Knowledge of 
Sanskrit. A working knowledge of any 
three of the languages mentioned below 
and acquaintance with musicological 
works: English, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali 
and Marathi. 

fviti) For Lecturership in Geology ; 
'\d'.‘.{uate experience in independent 
g?abgical field maping and knowledge 
of one or marc of the followring : Petro¬ 
logy. Stratigraphy. Palynology, Engineer¬ 
ing Geology Field training imparted by 
the Geological survey of India is desir¬ 
able. 

(ix) Fot Lecturership in Urdu : Rc- 
seaic'i experience, published work and 
knowledge of Occcani Language and 
ii (era title. 

(\) l-or Lecfurerdiip in Lan : Preference 
will be given to ihoie having experience 
of tcjching law in a University 

III. For the post of Saperintendent L'ni- 
versitv Press 

Tlicro ri already a printing Press m the 
Univcrsiiv. With u view to modernise 
this press certain new equipment, such 
as Monotype Machine arc being pro¬ 
cured. The new' building for the Press 
IS also nearing tnmplelion. 

Essential ’ 

fl) Diploma in Printing and allied 
Trades from a recognised technical Ins- 
titiiiion/School/Collegc of Printing in 
India. 

(2) A minimum of 5 ycara’ practical 
cxpcriciKe in a I'e.spon.siblc supervisory 
capacity in a Printing Press liaving 
modern mechanical Composition, Auto¬ 
matic Printing Machine etc. He must 
have practical CMicricnce in Mechanical 
Composition, machine minduigand bind¬ 
ing of all .sorts of w orks. 

Desirable: 

Practical knowledge and experience in 
process work and Photo-Lithox Print¬ 
ing. Age below 50 ycais. 

The prescribed application forms for 
the posts can be had from the office of 
the undersigned (Estab. IV section) either 
in person or by sending a self-addressed 
envelope and stamps worth Rs. t.20. 

Selected candidates will be required 
to produce the original documents relat¬ 
ing to their age, qualifications, expe¬ 
rience etc. before joining the appoint¬ 
ment. 

Af^lications alongwith the attested 
copies of Degree and other Certificates 
etc. should reach the undenstgned not 
later Uion the 15th June* 1973, 


Note : 

1. It will be open to the University to 
consider the names of suitable candidates 
who may not have applied. Relaxation 
of any of the qualifications may be made 
in exceptional cases in reflect of all 
posts on the recommendation ohhe Selec¬ 
tion Committee. 

2. <^nvassing in any form by or on 
behalf of the candidate will disqualify. 

3. Candidates called for interview 
from outside Delhi (excepting for post at 
serial No. 13j will be paid contribution 
towards their Railway Fare as per rules. 

(K.P. GOVIL) 

REGISTRAR 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
WALTAIR 

, Application in the prescribed fonn are 

Registrar 

^dhra University on or before 20-6-73 
for two posts of Assistant Directors, 
one in Economics and on in Commerce, 
School of Correspondence courees, in 
•p® of pay of Rs. 400-40-800-50- 
950. Each application shall be accom¬ 
panied by a crossed Indian Postal 
Order for Rs. 10/- or a Bank receipt 
remitting the amount in the State Bank 
of India to the Andhra Univeraity 
General account (Ordinaiy). 

Qualifications 

(a) At least a first or Iiigh second 
Masters Degree of an Indian University 
or an equivalent qualification of a 
foreign University in Economic or Com¬ 
merce. 

(b) Ability to write well in the con¬ 
cerned subject and 

(c) Some teaching experience. 

Requisitions for the prescribed appli¬ 
cation forms may be made to Sri P. 
Hanumantha Rao, Deputy Registrar, 
Andhra Univeraity. Waltair, accom¬ 
panied by a self-addressed and stamped 
envelope and a State Bank challan or a 
crossed Indian Postal Order for Rupee 
one. The University reserves the rij^t to 
fill or not to fill the posts. Selected 
candidates will be appointed on tempo¬ 
rary' basts for a period of one year in the 
first insunce. The cover containing the 
application should be superscribed as 
"Application for appointment to the post 
of Assistant Director in the School of 
Coirespondence Couraes“. 

>d/. M. GOPALAKRISHNA REDDY. 

REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITV OF JANLMU 
Notice 

Applications on prescribed forms are 
invited for the following posts to reach 
the undersigned on or brforc June ]5 
1973:— ’’ 

1. One Profesor (Rs. 1100-1600). one 
Reader (Rs. 700-1250) and throe Lectur- 
era(Rs. 400-950) in Education; 

2. Lecturer in Law (Rs. 400-950). 

For full details and prescribed forms, 

apply by sending a crossed postal 
order for Re 1/- in favour of the Regis- 
rar. University of Jammu, Jammu, cap¬ 
able at Jammu post office. 

(K. K. GUPTA) 

REGISTRAR 
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alioarh musum uNiVERsory 

ALIGARH 
Aivcrtisemeiit No. 

Applications are invited cn the pres> 
cribra form for the following posts 

1. Plrofiessor of EconomicB Scale Rs. 
1100-50<130&<60-1600 plus Allowances. 

QaaUfkathNiB (Ordinarily required) : 
A first or a high second class Master's 
degm in Economics of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or equivalent qualification of a 
foreign Univcisity. A reseaich degree of 
Ph.D. standard or published work of 
recognised merit Atleast ten years teach¬ 
ing experience of post-graduate classes 
and experience of guiding reseaich. 

2. Reader in Pol. Sdk»ce. Scale Rs. 
700-50-1250 plus allowances. 

QaaUfkations (Ordinarily required): 
A first or high second class Master's 
degree in Pol. Scienoe of an Indian 
University or equivalent foreign qualtfica- 
tioQ. A research degree of a doctorate 
standard or publidied work of a high 
staodaid and atleast five years' experience 
of teaching Post-graduate classes and 
some experience of guiding research. 

3. Reader in Costume Design & Dress 
Making, Women's Polytechnic Scale Rs. 
700'SO<i2S0 plus allowances. 

Qnalifkations : Atleast a seond class 
Master's degree m Textile and Clothing 
or its equivalent with five years* profes¬ 
sional'teaching experience. 

Or 

Atleast a second class Bachelor's degree 
in Home Science, or its equivalent, with 
seven years* experience of which two 
year's in Professional tailormg/custoni 
designing. 

Note : Lady candidates will be preferr¬ 
ed and the period of experience in tlieir 
case will be reiaxable by one year. 

4. lecturer in Maratihi, Dr^artiuent of 
Hindi. Scale Rs. 403-40-8(X>-50-950 plus 
allow'anccs. 

Qaalificatioiis (Ordinarily required) : 

A first or high second class M.A. in 
Marathi. 

I^sirablc : M.A. in Hindi. Some expe¬ 
rience of translating Marathi works into 
Hindi and vice‘veria. Some exivriencc 
of teadiing. 

5. Assoctate Lecturer in Hifeane Sdiat, 
A.K. Tibhiya CoHege. Scale Rv 300-25- 
350 plus allowaiuxs. 

Qoaltfications : Second class degree or 
diploma in Unani system of Medicine 
(BUMS/BUTS/DIMS) or equivalent 
from any recognised TiWDiya College. 
Experience of teaching the subject m any 
recognised Titrtriya Allege. Knowiege 
of ^glish, Arabic/Peisian. 

Deshable : Published work. Post¬ 
graduate qualifications. 

Prescribe application forms & Ins¬ 
tructions may be had from Dy. Registrar 
by sending self-addressed envelope of 
9x4 . Last date for receipt of apfrficatfoas 
is ]6th June, 1973. Incomplete applica¬ 
tions and those received late may not be 
considered. 

Higher start niay be given for special 
fiualifications and experience. Candidates 
interviewed mw be paid contribution 
towards their T.A. equal to one single 
second class railway fare only. 

(P.V. GEORGE) 

REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 
GAUHATI-I4 
(Assam) 

AdverfiscDNSt Mb. 9 of 1973 


implications are invited for the past 
of Professor one each in (he Depart¬ 
ments of Commeroe and Folklore Rc^ 
search in the scale of Rs. 1I(X)*50-I300^ 
60-1600 plus allowarues as admissible 
under the rules and P.F. benefits. 


EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION 
(GENERAL) 

For the post of Professor in Com¬ 
merce : The candidates roust have. First 
Class Master's Degree in Commerce or 
business Administration with Doctorate 
Degree or Research publication of recog¬ 
nised merit or recognised professional 
qualification with at least ten years' 
Post-graduate teaching experience of 
which not less than four y'ears should be 
as Reader and ability and experience m 
guiding and promoting research or of 
giving professions! training. 

Or 

Second Oass Master's Degree and 
Doctorate Degree in Commerce or Busi¬ 
ness Administration or recognised pro¬ 
fessional qualifications with at Icasi ten 
jea'S Posi-grsduate teacliing expe- 
1 lence. of which not less than four years' 
should be as Reader, and ability and 
experience in guiding and promoting 
research or of giving professional 
training. 

For the post of Profesvtr m Folk-lore 
Research—^A recognised and dtsiin- 
gutshed scholar m the subject of Folk¬ 
lore with Doctor's Degree or equivalent 
published vvork. 

Continuous research work of merit as 
evidenced by published papers in stan¬ 
dard journals or published work of merit 
and 10 (ten) years Post-graduate tcac'ning 
experience or 15 (fifteen) year.s Honours 
teaching experience plus experience in 
guiding, organising and promoting re¬ 
search in the subject. 


IN THb C \Sl 01 A CANDIDATL 

01 ' bXCEPriONAL ABILintA WITH 

OUrSTANDING RESEARCH (ON- 
TRJBUnONS THE REQUIREMENT 
OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY 
BE SUIFABLY RELAXED. 


Applicauon in TRIPLICATI. staling 
(I) Name m full (in block letters), (2) 
lather's name, (3) Age on 1-6-73. (4) 
Present occupation (5) (a) permanent 
residence and address, (b) Present address 
(in full), (6) Present salary (if any drawn), 
(7) Salary expected, (8) Detailed acade¬ 
mic career with subject studied includ¬ 
ing Honours subject) in decree and Ftet- 
graduate course from Matriculation/ 
Higher Secondaiy/Htgh School leaving 
certificate Examination onwards (9) 
Details of teadting experience all sup¬ 
ported tq' testimonials accompanied with 
an application fee of Rs. 5/- (five) by 
CROWED POSTAL ORDER drawn in 
favwir of Registrar. Gaidraii University 
payable at Gauhati University Post 
Office should be sent in an inner sealed 
cover marked "APPLICATION FOR 
THE POST OF (To be mention) : 
ADVERTISEMENT No. 9 OF WS" 
endosed in an outer cover and addressed 


to Registrar, Gauhati Unrvorsity, Gau- 
hati<14 to reach him not hiicr than 
10-7-73. 

Hie number of this advertisemem and 
name of the post must be refer?^ to in 
the application. Those in employment 
should apply through proper channel or 
with a no object certificate. 

REGISTRAR 


UNlVERSITi' OF DEUII 
DELHl-l 10007 

The University has a Compuicr Cen¬ 
tre which has functioning for the 
last several yean. In the Centre the 
Computer system No. 360'44 and No. 
1620-2 are installed with all the auxa- 
liaries. The new building for the Centre 
is nearing completion wlnsn the entin: 
system will be shifted to the same. 
Further equipment to the tunc of 
875000,'- being procured. The Centre 
in addition to cxixtimg aciiviiies ix exe- 
pcvicd to develop ftdlfledged academic 
activities in Computer Science as a dis¬ 
tinct discipline. The Courses envisaged 
for this purpl^se will he at successive 
levels of B.Sc. (Hons j M.S... leading 
eventually to icscaich and Ooctitraic 
standard. Ihe immediate task before 
the centre therefore be to build up a 
Compiiter Sctetio: Department, 

Interested candidates having hiyh .'icii- 
demte qualifications, ongimilitv in re¬ 
search activities and capacity ik'’oit.amse 
an academic DepaititK'r.i aic mviicd to 
apply for the p>.ist cf Director in the 
Computer Centre, on the picsenbe 
form ()bi.iinablc fiom this oiTitv The 
post IS in the scale of pay of Rs. 1 )00.50- 
13CK)-('0-1 MX) and carries n(.iiet}i.s of 
I!>earrK*ss Allowance. Cilv C\ nipcnsatoij 
Allowance. Hoii'c Kent Allowanvc and 
retirement bcnchis as admisMbIc under 
the rules in force fioin time to time. 

Minimuni Qaalifkalions * ). A scholar 
of eminence 2 Indcpindcni puhlislicd 
work of high standard and cxpciicncc of 
leaching Pust-Ciraduaic Classes and 
guiding Resc.irch Work loi a cunsidcr- 
ublc peiiod. 

Desirable : Master's Dcgne in Electri¬ 
cal engineering • Physic?.- K tecironicvCom- 
munication 1 nginecnng;MaiheinaitcS/ 
Maihemalicsil Slati.s(ics/O|xiraiional Re¬ 
search. 

At (ea.st 5 ycais cxpciicncc of working 
in a Computer system a.s well as on the 
development of Computer Programmes 
which are imporiani citlwr for Natural 
Sciences or for Social Sciences. 

For the purpose of obtaining prescrib¬ 
ed form please send a self addnssed 
cnwlope with stamps worth Rs. 1,25 
to cover registration charges. Sdecied 
candidates will be required to produce 
original certificates relating to their age. 
qualifications, experience etc. before 
joining (he appointment. Tlic last ^le 
of receipt of applications ts lOth July, 
1973. 

Note ; It wil be open to the Umv*eniity 
to consider the names of tire suitable 
candidates who may not have applied, 
Rdaxation of any ^ the qualifirations 
maybe made in exceptional cases on 
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the fccminmendattcm of (he Selection 
CoDimiltee. 

Canvassing in any form by or on be¬ 
half ^ the candidate will disqualify. 

Candidates called for interview fro.m 
cutside Delhi will be paid contribution 
towards Railwav fare as per rules. 

K. P. GOVIL, (REGISTRAR) 

ImiAN INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, DELHI 
HAUZ KHAS, NEW DELHI-29. 

Adverttaenent No. 3/73 

Applications are invited for appoint- 
ment to the following posts 

INSTRUMENTS DESIGN & 
DEVELOPMENT CENTRE 

Professor : (scale Rs. I fOO-50-1300-60- 

16 C 0 ). 

FIM irf specialisation : Design devciep- 
ment and production of mechanical, 
optical or electronic instalments, 
thorough knowledge of modem work¬ 
shop production technique and industrial 
design. 

QiMllfication & Experience : First 
Class Master's Degree DtKtoralc Degree 
in appropriate field with a minimum of 
7 years distinguished cxi^ncncc in de¬ 
sign and development of Instainwnts. 
Teachmg'rcscaah in lastiiution of Uni- 
vcrstiy standard at postgraduate level. 
Specialised knowledge in one or more 
.specified field with experience m guiding 
research. Professional dcikign dcselop- 
incnl work of outstanding trcni w'ould 
be preferred 

Delsrabic : Requisite experience in the 
design and development of insiriimeiit.s 
for xcicnti^ and educational use. 

The Centre is coiKcrncd with research, 
design and development and pilot plant 
production of instruments required for 
scientific and educational applications. 
The work is of an intcr-disciphnary na¬ 
ture. It calls for considerable liaison 
with other departments and industries 

DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES 
& SOCIAi. SC IENCES 

Assistant Professor;Lecturer (scale 
Rs. 700-50-1250i.(Rs. 400-40-800-50- 
950j. 

Qaallfkations & experience 

First CiatB Master’s Degrec'Docioratc 
E>e 0 ree with a minimum 5/2 years expe¬ 
rience in teaching/research in the Institute 
of University standard ^ Specialisation 
in one or more specific Itcld subject with 
outstanding teachings research exper icnce 
and Doctorate Degree or published work 
of equivalent standard would be prefer- 
red. 

Field of spcdnlisatioD ' (i) Industrial 
Managerial sociology; sociology of 
Scienoe/Techr.ology (ut Induxtnal 
Economics: Managerial Economics; Mo¬ 
dem ^onomics Theorj'; Developmental 
Economics (iii) Financial Manage¬ 
ment; Marketing and Advertisement 
(iv) political Behavlour/Modcrn Politi¬ 
cal Analysts (v)— (a) Amcrican/Bntush 
Literature with special reference to 
Mo^rn Drama/Uction (b) Applied 
Linguistics with particular reference to 
teadiing of English ^ a foreign/second 
luiguage; Expertise in preparing teart- 
i^ materials will be considered an addi¬ 
tional qualification. 


DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED 
MECHANICS 

Assistant Professor (scale Rs. 700-50- 
1250). 

Field of spcciallsatkni Materials 
Science. 

Qaalification A Experienro : Docto¬ 
rate Degree in Materials Scicncc/Metal- 
lurgy or other related areas. Specialisa¬ 
tion in the area of phase transformations, 
.strengthening mechanisms and mecha¬ 
nical properties of materials. 3-5 years of 
postdoctoral teaching/research experience 
in the electron microscopic techniques 
as applied to the above areas. 

BIO-MEDICAL ENGINEERING 
UNIT 

Assistant Professor (scale Rs. 700-50- 
1250)—Temporary), 

Qualifjcariun & Experience : First 
Class Master’s Dcgree/Doctoratc Degree 
in any branch of Engineering/Physical 
Science/Medical Sciences with a mini¬ 
mum of 5 years expenenoe in leaching/ 
research in Institution of University 
standard. Persons with outstanding 
leaching/'iesearch experience and Docto¬ 
rate Degree or published work of equal 
stand.'trd would be preferred. 

Sr. Scicfitlfic Officer Grade I : (scale 
Rs. 700-50-1250)—(Temporary). 

Qaalificallons dc Experience : First 
Class Master’s Degree/Doctorale Degree 
m any branch of Enginoenng'Physicai 
Science, Medical Sciences wilh about 5 
vearv* cx|x*i icnce in teaching research 
including icpair. devtgn. planning, deve¬ 
lopment and production of instrument.s 
m an establishment of repute/Institution 
of UnivcrsilY standard. Po'sonn with 
Dccioruic Degree or published work of 
equal si.'indard would be preferred. 

Candidates for both the above posts 
must have ability and initiative to enter 
new areas of biomedical laSlrumentalion 
postheiics and biomedical systems ana¬ 
lysts. The work n^uires coordination 
of biomedical engineering activities at 
the theoretical and experimental levels. 

Qualifications/expenence may be re¬ 
laxed in case of candidates with special¬ 
ised knowledge'experience m biomedical 
engineering. If persons w'lth appio- 
pnatc qualifkaiions/experience are not 
available the appointment may be made 
m the post cf lecturer,Sr. Scientific Offic¬ 
er Gr. II in the scale of R.s. 400-40-800- 
50-900. 

1.1BRARY 

Librarian (scale Rs. 1100-50-1300-60- 
1600). 

Qnalifkatfons & ExpcrkiKe 

(a) First or second Class M.A /M-Sc./ 
M,Com. phis a First or Second Class 
B. Lib. Sc. or diploma in Library 5>cience, 
the degree of M.Lib. .Sc. being a preferen¬ 
tial qualification. A formal degree or 
diploma in Library Science will not be 
necessary for a Scholar of a high order in 
any branch of knowledge. 

(b) At least 10 years cxpciicnce as 
Librarian or in a responsible professional 
capacity in a University Library. 

(c) Good academic qualifications and 
research experience (with publications). 
(Those who have applied in response to 
Advt. No. 20/72 need not apply again). 


general 

1. Candidates selected would be 
oflered poisition depending upon their 
academic background and Levant teach- 
ing/research/professional expertence. 
Higher initial pay will be admissible to 
specially qualified and deserving candi¬ 
date. Outstanding candidate for the 
position of professor may be fitted in the 
senior scale viz. Rs. 1600-100-1800. The 
positions of A&soaate profesor in the 
scale of Rs. 1100-50-1300 filled on con¬ 
tract for a period of i to 3 years. 

2. Indian candidate abroad, if sdect- 
ed, for appointment are allowi^ travel 
grant contribution limited upto a maxi¬ 
mum of economy class fare self and 
family provided he undertake to serve 
the Institute for a period of 3 yeais 
after joining. 

Maximum age limit : Ordinarily SO 
years in the case of Professor/Lilmrarian 
35 years in the case of Assistant Profes- 
sor/Sr. Scientific Officer Gr. I and W 
years for lecturer. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Assistant Resident Engineer (Civil) 

Assistant Resident Engineer (Elect). 

Assistant Resident Engineer (Air- 

conditioning). 

Scale : Rs. 350-25-500.30-590-EB-830- 
EB-35.900). 

Qualifications & Experience : 

Assistant Residott Engineer (Civil) : 
Graduate in Civil Engineering with a 
Minimum expcnencc of 3 years Dip¬ 
loma holder in Civil Engineering with a 
minimum experience of 8 (o JO years. 
Candidates should have experience in 
construction, maintenance and civil 
works. 

Assistant Resident Engineer (E2ect.) : 
Degree in Electrical En^necring with 3 
years cxpenence or Diploma in Electri¬ 
cal Engineering w'ith 8 to 10 years expe¬ 
rience of which at least 5 years experienre 
should relate to P.W.D., M.E.S. Rail¬ 
ways and Electricity Board. 

Assistant Resident Engmeo- (Air Con- 
ditkmii^) : Degree in Mech. En^. with 
three years experience or Diploma in 
Mech. Engineering with 8 to 10 years 
experience in the ^Id of Air Condition- 
ing/refrigerator in a plant/organisation/ 
firm of repute. 

(Candidates w'ho applied for the post 
of ARE (civil) and ARE (PH) in res¬ 
ponse to earlier advertisements Nos. 2/72 
and 10/72 need not apply for the post of 
A.R.E. (civil) again. 

MAXIMUM AGE LIMIT : 35 yca^. 
Post are permanent unless otherwise 
indicated. Appointees will have option 
to elect any of two schemes viz. Contri¬ 
butory' Provident Fund-c«m-Gratuity or 
General Provident Fund-CKm-Penston- 
r/i»i-Gratuity operating at the institute. 
The posts also carry allowances as per 
rules, whidt at present correspond to 
those admissible to Central Govt, em¬ 
ployees. Age of retirement is 60 y^rs. 
Candidates called for interview w'lH be 
paid second class railway fare from the 
place of their duty to Delhi and back by 
the diortest route. 

Application forms may be obtained 
from the Registrar, Indian Institute of 
Technology, Hauz Khas. New DeIhi-29 
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either in peison or by sending a self 
addressed envelope at least 10 x 25 cms. 
(4; X 9;) size bearii^ postage stamps of 
the valtie of 0.20 patse. Candidates from 
abroad may apply on plain paper giving 
an account of their academic and pro* 
fbssional record, reprints of publications 
and names of at least two peisons well 
acquainted with their professional work. 
Candidates sdected for appointment will 
be required to join duty immediately or 
as soon as possible ther^er. 

Lest date of reenpt of nquest for 
applications foiiiis 5di Jirae 1S^3. Last 
date of receipt of completed applications 
forms togetliCT with an I.P.O. for Rs. 7.50 
(Rs. 1.87 for SC/ST) for posts with a 
starting salary of Rs. 400/- and above 
and Rs. 3/- (Rs. 0.75 for SC/ST) for 
othm: (last date of receipt of applica¬ 
tions 121h Ainc 1973 (27th June 1973 in 
the case of candidates from abroad). 


BERHAhfPUR UNIVERSITY 
BERHAMPUR-7. 

GANJAM (ORISSA) 

No. 2790/Amn-'Ge-l-52-7?, 

Dated the 25 May 73. 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Applicaiions are imiicd in the pres¬ 
cribed form in seven copies obtainable 
from the Office of ihc undersigned on 
payment of Rs. 1.50 paise in person or 
by Bank Draft drawn on Stale Dank ol 
India, or Money ordei in favour of the 
Registrar, Berhampur Univeisity. along 
with a self addressed envelope measuring 
22x10 Cms.. affixed w ith postage stamps 
worth 0,80 paise for the post of 
PROFESSOR in the Post-Graduate De¬ 
partment of Ph>'sics of this University 
in the scale of jay of Rs. 1100-5(3'1300 
60-1600/- plus usual D^rn^ allowance 
as admissible by the University from time 
to time. 

Qnalifkatian and Experience 

0) The Candidate shall be a Scholar 
of eminence. 

(ii) Shall posses a first or second clas 
Master’s Degree (with at lea.st 48’., 
marks) in the subject. 

(iii) Shall have a Doctorate Degree 
or published work of equivalent stan¬ 
dard. 

(iv) Shalt be engaged in active Re¬ 
search and dial] have experience in 
guiding research. 

(v) Shalt have teaching experience in a 
College or an University Teaching De¬ 
partment for at least 10 (ten) years in 
the subject of which at least 3 (three) 
years shall be in Post-Graduate Classes. 

The prescribed period of teaching 
experiei^ will be calculated up to the 
last date fixed for reixipt of applications. 

The Applications duly filled in should 
reach the undersigned on or before 
15.7.1973. Applications received afller 
the doe date will not be entertained. 

Cardidates who are in service should 
appi/ through proper channel. 

UNIVERSnY NEWS, JUNI^ 1973 


NOTE: 

CANDIDATES WHO HAVE AL 
READY APPLIED IN RESPONSE 
TO THIS UNIVERSITY ADVERTISE¬ 
MENT NO, 317/ADMN./flU/73 DA* 
TED 3IST JAN. ’73 and AND SUBSE¬ 
QUENT AMENDMENT NO. 
2269/ADMN/GE-t-45/72 DATED 
12TH MAY 73. NEED NOT APPLY 
AFRESH, IF THEY SATISFY THE 
PRESENT QUALIHCATIONS. 

Sd/-R.C. Rqjguru, 

REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
SAGAR 

.4(hertiseaicnt No. R. 3/72 

Application.s on the prescribed form 
(obtainable from the undeiagned) ac¬ 
companied by a sdf addressed envelope 
and a postal order of Rs. 54)0 in each 
case are invited for the following posts 
.so as to reach the undenigned by 25th 
/tine 7J. 

1 . A Professor of Physics>-Tempo- 
rary. 

2 A Professor of Chemistry—Tempo¬ 
rary. 

The postscarry the scale of pay of Rs. 
1100.50-1300-60-1600 plus Dearness 
Allowance according to rules. 

QuaUficatkws 

(i) A Doctor's degree and'or high 
academic attainments with w'idc recog¬ 
nition for scholarship and original con¬ 
tribution to the subject. 

(ti) Published work to their credit 

(m) Extensive experience of conduct¬ 
ing and guiding research. 

(iv) At least 10 year’s expenence of 
teaching post-graduate classes. 

(v) A good working knowledge of 
Hindi both written and spoken. 

^lecialaatioa 

The candidates for the post of Profes¬ 
sor of Physics should be ^xcialists in 
Electronics and should have experience 
of teaching and research in the subject. 

2. The candidates for the p(»t of Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry should have specia¬ 
lised in Inorganic or Physical Chemistry 
and have experience of imparting 
training to p^-graduate students in 
Nuclear Clmnistry. 

(COL. H.S. CHANDELE) 
REGISTRAR 


LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY, 
LUCKNOW 

AdvcitlsMiiCQl Ne. 11/1973 

Applications are invited for the follow¬ 
ing posts. 

nndbsiors in the Grade of Rs. 1180 - 50 - 
1300-68-1600: 

1. (}ne Predessor of ntilosophy ' 

2. One Professor of P^didogy 


3. Two Professon of Education 

4. One temporary ProffietBor of Politi¬ 
cal Science. 

5. One Professor of Public Finance & 
Monetary Economics. 

6 . One temporary Professor of Social 
Work 

7. One Proftssor of Sociology 

8 . One Professor of Anthropdogy 

9. One Professor of AraNc 

10. One Professor of Chemistry 

11. One Prdieswr of Law 

12 . One ProfcsK>r of Constitutional 
and Administrative. Law, 

QiialiricatieM 

Prefcfcntiai 

High academic distinctions. 

READERS IN THE GRADE OP Rs. 
700-50-1250 Plus D.A. AS ADMISSI¬ 
BLE UNDER THE RULES 

13. One Reader in Engliidi 

14. One temporary Reader in Piychiv 
logy 

15. Three Readers in Education 

16. One permanent & two temporary 
Readers in Ancient Indian History & 
Archaeology 

17. Two Readers In Political Science 

18. One permanent A one temporary 
Reader in Economics 

19. One Reader in Sixial Work 

20. Two permanent A one temporary 
Readers in Soaology 

21. One Reader in .Sanskrit 

22. Three Readers in Hindi 

23. One Reader in Linguistics in the 
Department of Hindi 

24. One Reader in Physics. 

25. Three permanent & one tempo¬ 
rary Readers in Chemistry 

26. One Reader in Geology 

27. Three permanent and one tempo¬ 
rary Readers in Zoology 

28. One temporary Reader in Mathe¬ 
matics 

29. One temporary Reader in Slaiis- 
tics 

30. Two Readers in Law 

31. Two Readers in Commerce 

32. One temporary Reader in Busiaea 
Adninistration 

33. One temporary Reader in Library 
Science 

34. One temporary Reader in Journal¬ 
ism 

35. Two permanent and two tenqio- 
raty Readers in Botany. 

Qualiffeatloiis 

Esscotial 

First or high second class Master^ 
degree and Doctorate in the mibjiKi 
concerned with a good acBdenic noord 
and experience of teaching honours/ 
post-graduate dames for not less than 



iive ^rs and published research work 
^ high standard in the subject concern* 
ed. 1^ essential degm quafificetion 
for the post of Reader in Uw will be 
LL.M, degree. 

PrefeKBtM 

Experience of teaching post-gra* 
duate classes and guiding research. 

lecturers in the grade of 

Rs. 40(M0-8a0-S&950 PLUS D.A. AS 

admissible under the rules 

36. Two permanent and one tempo¬ 
rary Lrctiirer in English 

37. One Lecturer in German 

38. One Lecturer in Chinese 

39. One temporary Lecturer in French 

40. One Lecturer tn Russian 

4t. One permanent and one tempo* 
rary Lecturer in Philosophy 

42. One Lecturer in Philosophy (Sym¬ 
bolic Logic) 

43. One permanent and three tempo¬ 
rary Lecturers iti Education 

AA. Two permanent and one tempo¬ 
rary Lecturer in Ancient Indian History 
& Archaeology 

45. Two Lrciurcrs m Medieval & 
Modem Indian History 

46. Two permanent & one temporary' 
Lecturer in Political Science 

47. Two Lccturcrri in Public Administ¬ 
ration 

48. Two temporary Lecturers m Fco- 
nomics 

49. One Lecturer m Social Work 

50. Three pennanent g. one tempo¬ 
rary Lecturers in Sociology 

51. One Lecturer in .Arabic 

52. One Lecturer in ilrdii 

53. One Lecturer m Persian 

54. One Lecturer m Sanskrit 

55. Four Lecturers m Htndt 

56. One temporary Lecturer in Mili¬ 
tary Science 

57. One temporary Lecturer in Li¬ 
brary Science 

58. Two temporary Lecturers in Jour¬ 
nalism 

59. Seven Lecturers in Physics 

60. One permanent & two temporary 
Lecturers in Chemistry' 

61. Three permanent & one temporary 
Lccturera in Botany 

62. Two Lecturers in Geology 

63. Three permanent dL one temporary 
Lecturers in Zoology 

64. Two permanent Lecturers in 
Mathematics 

65. Two Lecturers in Statistics 

66. Eleven permanent & eight tem¬ 
porary' Lecturers in Law 

67. One temporary Lecturer in Law 
for the ^ost-graduate Diploma Couisc 
in Criminology 

68. Two Lecluieis in Applied Econo¬ 
mics in Faculty of Commerce 

69. One pennanent & One ternporary 
Lectum in Business Administration. 

70. One part-time Lecturer in San^rit 
Proficiency on Rs. 150/- p.m. 

71. One Part-time Lecturer in Bengali 
on Rs. ICO/- p.m. 

72. One Part-time Lecturer in Mara¬ 
thi on Rs. 100/- p.m. 

73. Two Part-time Lecturers in MUi* 
taiyr Sciaioe.on Rs. 150/- pm. 


. ^5- 9k temporaiy Research Assis¬ 
tant in Education on Rs. 150/- p.m. 

75. One Research Assistant in Econo¬ 
mics in the grade of Rs, 200-15-350 plus 
usual D.A. 

76. One Research Assistant to tlie 
Professor of Zoology, in the grade of 
Rs. 200-10'310-15-4(10 plus usual 
dearness allowance. 

77. One Research Fellow in the De¬ 
partment of Psychology in Uic grade of 
Rs. 2(K)-15-350 plus usual D.A, 78. One 
Research Assistant m the Western His¬ 
tory in the grade of Rs 300-15-350 plus 
usual D.A 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Essential 

First or high second cixss Master’s 
Degree in the subject concerped with a 
go(^ academic record For posts in 
languages, candidates i^ossesiuig 
equivalent diploma in the langUi'^cs 
concerned aic also eligible. For pest 
No. 68 cand)datc.K possessing M..\. 
degree in Economics are also eligible. 

Preferential 

Doctorate in the subject conceinej 
advanced studies and published v\ ork and 
experience of teching degree honouix 
|H)st-graduate classes for two years. 

GENERAL 

I or purposes of quaiil'icaiions required 
for the above posts, the degrees obtain¬ 
ed in a subject taught in a Department 
which is subsequently constituted into 
separate Dep.'irimcnts. shall be deemed 
to be degrees m ihe subject concerned for 
the newly constituted Dei'iartmcnts. 

Relaxation in the prescribed quiilifica- 
iions may be made in exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances in accordance with the Ordi¬ 
nances. Abiliiy to teach LL.B. classes 
for the posts in the Facuitv of Law and 
under-graduaie classes for alt posts 
through the medium of Hindi csscniial 
except for Ihe ]x>sts in Languages. 

Benefits of Provident Fund available 
as admissible under the rules on confir¬ 
mation for permanent posts. Period 
of probation for permanent post is two 
y«ais 

It is not necessary to fill ail 'anv of the 
advertised posts 

Applications on the prescribed form 
(available on request, accompanied witii 
a self-addressed envelope of size 23x 
10 cm; free of cost from the ollicc of the 
Registrar)With recent iw-simtonials, pub¬ 
lications etc., should reach the Registiar, 
Lucknow University, by Thursday, June 
28, 1973. The candidates, who aie in 
service must send their applications 
through the j>roper channel. Applica¬ 
tion Forms to oulstation candidates 
will be issued by post upto Thiiisday*. 
June 21,1973. 

Note ;—^Tlie candidates, who Iiave 
applied earlier for siiy of the posts 
mentioned in the advt No. II 1973, are 
advised to send fiesh applications in the 
pre^ribed fonn as the applications 
received earlier for these posts have been 
destn^d in the recent tire. 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY 
SAMBALPLR 
Advcrtisciiient 


CATKiORY-A 

tftKcrsiO Pus(-;tni(fuafe DcrariiKcnts 
L Naiiics of Posts 


Name nf the 
Depaxmcni 

Profes¬ 

sor 

Reader 

Lectur¬ 

er 

Mathjsnatjcs 


One 

One 

L conomicx 

— 

One 



One 


One 

liiuio^ica!— 
Science 

— 

One 



If. Lssentiai Qaidifi(..aioiis 
/'to 


tijA second class Master’s Degree in 
the subject with at Icusi 4s% of marks 

(ii) High Kesearcli qualifications, pre¬ 
ferably a doctorate; 

(in> Capacity for conducting and 
guiding_research work; 

(IV) leaching cxi>ciicncc for at least 
10 yciirs in a College or u Univercity 
with at least five years ol cxpetiencc in 
Post-Giaduaic teaching, 

Jor Reaekn 

(ij (a) Maihcmatics^A itcccnd class 
VLisicr's Degree in Mathematics with at 
Last 48'*„ of m..rks; 

(b) Economics—.A second class Mas¬ 
ter's Degree in Economics; or statis¬ 
tics With Fconomcirics: or Agricultural 
Etonmics or International Economics or 
Indian Fin.mce with least 48“.. of 
marks, 

(c) Biological—,A second class Mas- 
tei's Degree in Botin, Sciences wuh at 
least 48 “o o'r.urks 

(II) feac.iing txpcne uc tor .it 
8 years in a College oi University. 

(III) Aciuc rcsjarch and capacity to 
guide rcsearc.fi. 

(ivj txpeiiencc m teaching at post¬ 
graduate lerei will he- regarded as an 
addiiionjt qualiilcatton. 

f‘t>r Ltitiiroi 

(i) .A second class Masici's Degree in 
the subject with at least 48of marks. 

(iJ) leaching/Research experienoe will 
be regarded as an additional qualifica¬ 
tion. 

In exceptional cases ilie essential 
qualifications mentioned above may be 
relaxed. 

Ui. Desirable Qaallfivations 

Sitccialisaiion in one or more of the 
subjecls/bnutches as mentioned under 
each Post. 

(1) Fcr Rciider ui Maihemativ^ ; (i) 
Functional Analysks, (li) Topology. 
(m> Operation Reseatch, (iv) Muid Dy- 
namics, (f) Control System. 

(2) t or Ltiinur iit MuthemcMcs : 
(i) Operation Research, (ii) Econome- 


_App)it.i.tions in the prescribed form 
with attested copies of mark-sheets and 
arlriicaics of all the examinations passed 
are inytied for the following erachiog 
PosisurihcfA) University Post-Graduate 
Depart men iS (Bj Univcjsjly Colkec of 
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t^ic^ (in) Statistics, (tv) FuncUonstl 
Analysis. 

(3) For JReader in Economics : (i) 
EotMiometrics and Mathematical Eco- 
nomics, (ii) Agriculiurat Economics. 
(iiO Economics of Industiy and Lobour. 

(4) For Frofessor <>/ Physics ; (i) 
Nuclear Physics, (ii) Particle Physics, 

(iii) Instrumentation, (iv) Electronics 
(v) Solid State Physics. 

(5> ForLeciarer fa Pk\sies: (i)Nuclear 
Physics, (ii) Solid State Physics (iii) 
High Energy and Particle Physics. 

(6) Reader in Bioh^ieal Sciences : 
Plant Physiok^y and Biochemistry. 

CATtGORY-B 

L'nifcrsity CoUege of Engiaceriiig 

I. Names of Posts 

Professor of Civil Engineering—One. 
Reader in Civil Engineenng-^nc. 
Professor of Mathem.'tics—One. 

II. Essential Qaalifkations 

Professor of C/n7 Engineerintf : 

(i) First class BachelorDegree or 
Post-graduate Degree inCi.ii Engmect* 

(li) Ten yvars experience of vhich f\c 
years should be tn teaching and oi 
lescarch. 

(iii) Specialisation in one or more of 
the follovving fields: Cilj Planning; 
Hydraulics and Irrigation Engineering. 
Health Engineering; Structural Engineer¬ 
ing; Soil Mechanus and Found.i'ion 
Engineering; Sun eying, Highway Enci- 
neenng. 

Reader in Ci.i/ Fnp/mwrmv 
(i) First class Bachelor's Dcgiw or 
post-graduate Degree in Cnil Engineer¬ 
ing. 

(ti) Seven years experience in teaching' 
Industry/Research 

(iii) Specialisation in one or more of 
the Mds mentioned under the post of 
Prtrfessor of Civil Engineering above. 

Professor of ^laihemaMcs . Same aS 
for Professors for University Post-gra¬ 
duate Department mentioned under 
categoiy A. 

]»J. DesiraMe Qualifkalioos 

(i) For Professor!Reader jr Ct‘il Engi¬ 
neering : (a) Experience in guiding 

research, (b) Corporate membership of 
recognised professional Institutions, (c) 
A doctorate degree Research Publi¬ 
cations. 

(ti) Fw Professor of Mathemaiics : 
^necialisatton in Elasticity and,or j'luid 
Mechanics and Dynamics. 

CATEGORY-C 

LajpawU Law Cbll^. Sambaliw 

I. NanMSirfPotts 
Rtader-'-One. 

Lecturer ; Two. 

n. Ffutliil QuallfkatioBS 

Reader t At least a second class Mas¬ 
ter's Degree in Law with teaching and/ 
or pTtdcssional experienoe of S years at 
the Bar. 

or 

At least a second class Bachelor's 
Degree in Law with ten yrars teaching 
and/or professional experience at the 
Bar. 


Lecturer : At least a second clas 
Badicior*s Degree in Law with 5 ^ears 
teaching and/or professional experience 
at the ^r. 

Or 

At least a second clas.x Ma.ster*s Degree 
in Law. 

Scales of Pay 

Professors : Rs IIOO-SO-IBOO-fia-lfOO. 
Rcadeis : Rs. 700-50-1:50. 

Lecioitis : Rs. 40(MO-W)0-50-9£0, 

Age of Retirement 

For all the above poMs is rt) (Sixty), 
All the posts cairy usual dearncs.s 
atlowunce as would be .sunctioticd by the 
University from lime lo iime. 

Candidates for the posi of Reader 
should meniion wheiher they are Willing 
to be considered for the posi of Lcciuiei 
if required to do so and in that case they 
should mention the minimum .salary 
acceptable to them. 

Seven copies of the application foiins 
Will be supplied from the University 
Off.ee to each umoidatc m r«:rsi<n iti 
cjsh p.;>ir.eut of Rs. Z (Rupees two) 
only. ( cndidaJes mkr.dirg to icvcoe 
j >r,h.s oy j'osi arc icquKCU to ••^nd (u) 
CVojKcd liuaan Posu*l Ordci of Rs 2 
p.i>.ib!c Is' the Etnan..c OlTiccr. S»mbal- 
pjr Univorsuy. Sambalpui tbl A self 
addressed envelope (:t v 10 emt with 
I'Histagc .stamp wonh Rs. : rflixcd to u 
with the words '‘Application fotm fi'r the 
teaching posts in the Samlnil)ivr I niier- 
sliy'" .superscribed on n. Money Order 
Cheque will not be cmeriaincd. 

The Iasi date of receipt ot apphcution 
(except for Readier in Isonomivs & 
Prof and Reader inOsiI l-nginecting 
whkh is :8(h June. 197?) in the oflice of 
the University, at University Campus. 
Burla. Sambalpur (Onssai is ^)ih June 
1973. 

The selected candidates Tnu.si loin 
Within two months from ihe date oi the 
issue of appointment order. The cindi- 
dates will be required to appear for an 
interview at their own expea«es btfoic a 
Selection Commitiee. is.vue uf this adver¬ 
tisement docs not make it binding on ilie 
University to make the appointments. 

Suitable persons may be appointed on 
contract b^s on a higher initial start if 
it IS deemed desirable in the mtciest oi 
the Universtty. 

All communications should be address¬ 
ed to the Registrar by de.signa(ion only 
and not by name. 

Sd - fi. MISRA 
Registrar. 

'THE MAHARAJA SAVAJIRAO 
UNlVERSmr' Of BAROOA 

BARODA 
NotifkafloB No. 7 

Applications in the prcEcribed form are 
invited for Ihe following posts 

Faculty of Arts 

1. Professor of Linguistics 

Faenity of Commerce 

2. Reader in Accounts 


Polytottelc 

3. Reader and Head of Department of 
Civil Enginoering 

Scales 

Prore$wr:Rit. UO0-5O-l30O.(X).160O 

Reader: Rs. 700-50-1250 

Plus D.A., H.R.A., P.F. and Gratuity 
benefit as per rules. 

Pre^ritod appltcation forma and de> 
I'liU of q<i'iIiric.itions and experienoe to- 
qiiircd will be available from the under¬ 
signed on prepayment of Crossed Postal 
Order of Re. 1/- only. 

The applicdtions form should be ac- 
c.vmpamed by (lie Crossed ih).slal Order 
of Rs. 7,50 jnd should re.'ich the Regiv 
irar tin or (Mforc tlie 7th July, 197.3. 

Candidates tf called for interview will 
have to Ctime at their ow-n expense. 

(K A AMIN) 

REGtSTRAR 


BERHVMPCR IMVERSITY 
BERIUMPl'R-7. «;.\N.I.AM) 
ORISSA 

No. lU"* Vdmn BU 7.t 

Jlalcd the -dh Muy 1973 
Vbi'rtiscnM'til 

•\ppiicj'ion'» ore tivitod f »r ihe follow¬ 
ing teaching p.v»i-> i.ir the Post Oruduate 
I>cparimv"»t> ui thl^ I’a .erv'ty 

I I.iO'.Hir .tnJ s •vs.-l Welfare * 
Profewor—1 )ne. 

2. H.'o»iomics . PfofCvMiOi —One 
t M ifhcfJt i!'.' i*riM’cvsoi—One, 

Rc ide^—One 

4 B.viny . Ltfclujci—One 
' I.v,i.uei —I Wo |ir ihiee 

fi Pxvlitu i' S.icn'.c l.t-vtiircr—1 wo 
(lempowry) 

Chemistry • Kcade!—One. 

Scale uf Pay ' 

(u Piofcs-H»r Rs. M00-^0-l.tOO-fiO-l600 
(II) Rculer Rv ‘(VJ-JO-Uso 
(UDL.Vtuicr Rs 40.1-.U)-K0.50-‘)50 
Pius usu li Ofjrncsv Allowance ax 
ajmissthio by the L’niversiiv Irom iimc 
to time. 

Qjallficjtiun and Kxpcrteiice 
Pio/evwr 

(i) The e.indidatc shall be a Scholar 
of eminence. 

(Ill Shall paxscss j fir>t or second cUss 
Master’s IX'gree (with at least 4g*« 
marks) in ihc subject. 

(ill) Shalt have u f)octo.’'aic Degree or 
pabliahed work of equivalent .standard. 

(iv) Shall be engaged in active Research 
and shad have experience m Guiding 
Reseamh. 

(v) Shall have teaching e.\pcnenoe in 
a College or a University Teaching 0e- 
panment for atleasi 10 y’cars in the sub¬ 
ject of which at least 3 years be tn 
To St'graduate Classes. 

Nofe : Applicants for the post of Pro¬ 
fessor in Labour and Social VTelfare Shalt 
have a first or second class Mastcr*s 
Degree (with at least 4B% marks) in (he 
subjects of cither Labour and Social 
Welfare or Social work or Labour 
.Science or Industrial and Labour 
Relations or Personnel Management 
and Labour Welfare. 
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(2) JMief 

(i) TlM Candidate ahall have a firet 
or aeeond Clitt Master^ De^ (with at 
least 4S% mafhs) in the subject. 

(ii) Shall have a Doctorate Decree or 
pubitsbed work of equivalent standard. 

(iii) Shall have teaching caperieDOe in 
a College or a University Deportment 
for atl^t 8 rars in the subject of which 
2 years pttterably be in Post-Graduate 
Classes. 

(tv) Capacity to guide Reseaich shall 
be regarded as an additional qualiSca- 
tion. 

(3) Lecturers: 

(i> The candidate shall have a first 
class or second Class Master's Degree, 
(with aticast 48% mark.s) in the subject. 

Special Qnaltfiratiott 

(i) Applicants for the post of Lecturer 
in ^(any idiould have spttialisatioD in 
Cyioiaxonomy. Cytogcnciics or Taxo¬ 
nomy. 

(ii) ApiMicanls for the post of l.cc- 
tuier in Zook^ should have specializa¬ 
tion in Otology, licology, Hmbryology 
or Physiology. 

(ill) An>licants for llie post of 
Lecturer in Political Science should 
have specialization in the subject of 
public Administration. 

Seven copies of the prescribed applica¬ 
tion form will be sup[4ied lo the Candi¬ 
dates from the fHhcc of ilic undersigned 
on payment of Rs. 1.50 paisc in person 
or bank draft drawn on State Bank of 
India, Berhampur (Ganjum) in favour of 
the Registrar. Berhampur Unnersity, 
along With a self addressed envelc^ 
measuring 22 x 10 cms., affixed with pos¬ 
tage stamps worth 0.80 paise. 

No money Order or Postal Order wilt 
be entertamed for the purpose. 

The applications duly filled in along- 
with attested true copies of Certificates, 
testimonials, and Publtcatioas etc. should 
reach the undersigned on or before 
15-6-2.^. Applications received after the 
due date will not be entertained. 

Candidates who are in service should 
apply through proper channel. 

The presenbed period of teaching expe¬ 
rience for the post of Professor and Rea¬ 
der will be calculated up to the last date 
of receipt of applications. 

SJ,. R. C. RAJGURU. 

KHGISTRAR. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY 

(Chandk;arh) 

ADVERTISEMFNT No: 5/73 

An>licalions are invited for the follow¬ 
ing posts so as to teach the Registrar, 
^njab University. Chandigarh, along 
with a p<»tal order of Ra. 7.50 for posts 
at Serial no. 1 to 47 and Ra, 5.00 for 
posts at serial nos, 48 and 49 by June 
30.1973. 

Pay Scales 

I. Professor-^Rs. 1100^50-130tV60- 
1600 


2. Raader^uoctiea of pimisal Edu- 
cation-^Rg. 100-50^1250 

3. Lectuier/Curator-cum Lecturer/ 
Assistant Directress. Assistant Di¬ 
rector Cultural Aaivities—Rs. 400- 
40-800-50-950 

4. Junior Leciurerv-Rs. 350-25-600 

5. Instructor/Coaches—Rs. 300-25-600 

Allowances as admissible under the 
University rules. Benefit of Provident 
Fund on confirmation. Appointment 
against substantive posts will be on pro¬ 
bation for one year. 


1. Professor of Theoretical 
Physics (Muclear/Paiticic/ 

Solid State) 1 

2. Professor of Journalism 1 

3. Readers in History .3 

4. Readers in Mathematics/ 

Pure Mathematics 2 

5. Readers m Biochcmis- 

try 2 

(0 Medical Biochemistry 
(Biochemistry of Repro¬ 
duction) with specialisa¬ 
tion in Structural Chemis- 


ry particularly of Hormones. 

(ii) Preparative and Indust¬ 
rial Btochemistry (Bio¬ 
chemical Preparations) 

6. Reader in MicredMoiogy 1 

7. Reader in Pharmacology 1 

8. Reader in Zoology with 
specialisation in any of 

the following (lemporafy) I 

Animal Phy.siology, Histo- 
chernkstry. Cyto^netics, Enio- 
mology, Sys^atics. 

9. Readeis in Lconomics 
(Candidates should be well 
veraed in Macro-Economic 
Theory and Economics 
^Growth; competence 
in Mathematics es¬ 
pecially in Linear Algeb¬ 
ra and Calculus. 

10. Readers in Law 

11. Reader in l^ysicai Edu¬ 
cation 

12. Reader in Psychology with 
specialisation in clinical 
F^hology or Guidance 
and Counselling 

13. Reader in Sanskrit prefer¬ 
ably with degree/dtploma 
in the highest oriental exa¬ 
mination in Sanskrit 

14. Reader in Sociology with 
specialisation in urban so- 
ctotogy, social demography 
or mathematicai and statis¬ 
tical analysis in Sodoto- 
gical reseaich 

15. Directress of Physical 
Education 

16. Lecturers in English 

17. Lecturers in Applied Ma¬ 
thematics 

18. Lecturer in Mathematics 
with specialisatioii/Mathe- 
matical ^tistica, in Diflo- 
rential Equations and Li¬ 
near Algebra 


19.1jectorer 

(tliaoreikal nt^iScsCNua- 
lear. Particle and Srdid 

State)/EKpercmemal Phy- 
.sics (Ultra-Violet-Spect- 
troscopy, Mass-Spectro- 
scopy. Babble Chamber 
and Nuclear Physics). 

20. Lecturers in Statistics pre¬ 

ferably with spedalisation 
in Probability, stochastic 
precedes, inference and 
Decision Theory 2 

21. Lecturers in Ec'nomics 5 

(with specialisation in Eco¬ 
nomics of Education/Eco¬ 
nomics of Growth and 
Development/Economics 

of Regional Tran^rt/ 

Economics of Industry/ 

):;conomic Slatistics/Mone- 
tary Economics Econo- 
metrics/Mathematica] Bco- 
nomtes and Theory of 
Statistics). 

22. Lecturers in Anthropology 

with specialisation in:— 2 

(i) Cultural Anthropology/ 

Demography with 

knowledge of Mathemati¬ 
cai and Statistical Analy¬ 
sis. 

(ii) Human Genetics/Tre- 
historic Archaeology. 

23. Lecturer in Engineering 

Mathematics 1 

24. Lecturers in Biochemist¬ 
ry with specialisation in 2 

(i) Plant Biochemistry 
(Medicinal Plants/Trace 
Elements) 

(ii) Biochemical Genetics 


25. Lecturer in Chemistry I 

26, Lecturer in Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal CSimistry 1 

27 Lecturer in Pharmaceutics 1 

28. Lecturer in Zoology 1 

29. Lcctureis in Commerce & 

Busines Management 4 


30. Lecturer in Educational 
I and Vocational Guidance 

preferably with Special 
Diploma tn Guidance 


and Couaselling 1 

I 31 Lecturer in French 1 

32. Lecturer in Fine Arts 1 

33. Lecturer in Geography 1 

with thorough training 


in Quantitative Geogra¬ 
phy preferably holding 
I Doctoral Degree in one of 

the branches in Applied 

1 Geography and having 
5 made ample use of Quan¬ 
titative methods of docto- 

2 ralwork 

34. Lecturer in Gandhian 1 

Philosophy 

35. Lectuieis in Hindi 2 

36. Lecturer in Indian TTiea- 1 

1 tre 
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37. Lectiuos io Psydic4ofy 2 

38. Lectiirer in Political Set- 
ence wiib specialisatioD in ’ 

Political Analysis includ¬ 
ing Recent Theory ^ Me- 

th^ in Political Science 1 

39. Lttturer in Public Ad¬ 
ministration 1 

40. Lecturer in Russian 1 

41. Lecturer in Microbiolo- 

«f 1 

42. Curator-curo-Lcciurer in 

Microbiology 1 

43. Assistant Directress in 

Physical Education 1 

44. Assistant DtrcctOT Cul¬ 
tural Activities 1 

45. Lecturer in Ltbiary Sci¬ 
ence 1 

46. Junior Lecturer in Eng¬ 
lish I 

47. Junior Lecturers in Poli¬ 
tical Science 2 

48. Instructor in Rhythmics I 

49. N.LS. trained Coaches 4 


(i) Swimming—2 (one for men stu¬ 
dents and one for Women students). 

(ii) Badminton — 1 (for women stu¬ 
dents). 

(ill) Cricket—I 
Qualifications 

I. pyofessors 

(I) Professor of Theoretical Physks 

(i) A first or second class Master's deg¬ 
ree of an Indian University or an equiva¬ 
lent qualification of a foreign Untver- 
idty in the subject with bright academic 
record; 

(ii) Either a research degree of doctoral 
sian^rd or published research W'ork of 
hi^ standard in journals of repute. 

(iii) About ten years' experience of 
Re^rch or teaching piv:t-graduatc 
classes at a University; 

(iv) Expcricn(.e of guiding research at 
both M.^. and Ph.D. levels. 

(v) Knowledge of foreign language 
other than English desirable. 

(2) Professor of Joumalism 

Candidates should have a brilliant 
academic record and prokssionai train¬ 
ing in JournalLsm preferably with a 
Mastcr^'Doctoral degree in Journalism. 
Qualifications may however, be relaxed 
in the case of {MTSons who have held 
leqyonsible pasutons in newspapers or 
news^gencies of national or inlcma- 
tional rqKite. 

Knowledge of a foreign language other 
than English is desirable. 

II. Readers 

Essential 

(0 A first or second class Master's 
dei^ of an Indian University or an 
equivalent quaUficatton of a foreign Uni¬ 
versity in the rebvam sutyect with bright 


Mdemicie^. In the case of Reader 
m niysieal Education, the Master^ d^ 
ree should be of two yean integratod 
course. 

C«) Either a research degree of docto¬ 
ral standard or published research work 
of a high standard in journals of repute. 

(iii) About five years c.\perience of 
teaching post-graduate classes at a 
University or College level, 

(iv) Experience of guiding research 
both at i^t-graduate and post-doctoral 
levels. 

Desirable 

(v) Knowledge of a foreign laitguage 
other than English. 

Noti: For tl« posts of Readers in 
Biochcmisiry. resc«>rch experience in 
Pharin.icoh>gical Biochemistry and Pre- 
puraiivc Urguinic & Microbial Bioche¬ 
mistry anil teaching experience of Post- 
graduiiic classes m a Medtcal Institute/ 
Industrial l.aboratory will he additional 
qualificatum. 

HI Directress of Physical Edacathia 

(i) At le.i.st second clasts Master's IXg- 
rcc in Physical Education (two years* 
integrated course), or an equivalent Deg¬ 
ree from a foreign University. 

till 1 1 VC year experience of teaching 
Physical Education,organising Physical 
Education programmes m a college. 
University oi in an administrative post. 

Outstanding sports women having ex¬ 
perience in o^nisalion and administ¬ 
ration of Physical Fducaiion/Sports shall 
be preferred. 

IV. lecturers J'Cimtorcum-l.ccfurer/ 
Junior I.cc(artrs 

Essential 

(i) A first or second class Ma.sier'$ 
degree of an Indian University or an 
equivalent qualification of a foreign Uni¬ 
versity in the relevant subject. 

Desirable 

(ii) Published research work; and 

(ill) Doctoral Degree and teaching 
cxjvriciKc to post-graduate classes. 

Nott: 1. Candidates for the posts of 
Lecturers in Biochemistty should have a 
.sound knowledge of modern Biochemical 
theory, practical techniques and instru¬ 
mentation. 

2. Candidates fur the post of Lectu¬ 
rers tn Engineering Mathematics should 
hold first or second class Master's deg¬ 
ree in Pure or Applied Mathematics, with 
courses in sonne of the following bran¬ 
ches;— 

(i) Fluid Mechanics 

(ii) Hvdromagnctfcs 
(ii*) Numberical Analysis 
(iv) Statistics 

3. Qualifications and fields of sepecia- 
tisation for Lecturers in Commeroe and 
Business Management. 


(0 Master of Business Admlnistre- 
tion widi specialisation in ' Marketing 
Managemeoi. 

(li) Lt.M. with specialisation in Busi¬ 
ness Law including Taxation and Labour 
Legislation. 

(iii) St iv). Master of Commerce with 
specialisation in Financiol and CMt 
Accounting. 

OR 

Bachelors' degree and A.ssociate of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
India or England. Preference will be 
given to (hosewho have cither passed (he 
Manageraem Accounturwy examination 
of the Institute or have passed the final 
examination of the Institute of Cost and 
Works Accmintants.’ India or England. 

4. ('xndidales for the post of Lecturer 
in French should hold the following 
qualifications:— 

m 

Essential 

1. Profissinat of Alliance franaiisc. 

OR 

2. Diplom .1 Supeneur d’Hludcs fran- 
caises Modentes of Alluncc francaives. 

OR 

I irsi or Set'Oiul clivi M A. in 
French from an Indian or foreign Uni¬ 
versity together with Diploma in Kicnch 
from .Mliancc fnincatse or from .Sar 
bonne the University of Pans, 

Dcsinilde 

t. Truiniii)! m u^ing .Audio-V'LSual 
aids m teaching French. 

2. Diploma in Phonetics 

5. Candidaie*> for the pi>si of lecturer 
in Oandhian Phlio^ophy should hold 
first or high wondUaxs Maxtor's Degree 
in Political Science. l.t.oiiomics. History. 
Philoscvphy or Public Admimviration. 
They should be able lo teach Ciandhian 
I bought spcctally Lcononiic Thought 
Mahatma Gandhi or fhcoiy of Non- 
Violence. C'ertificaic Diploma in Gan- 
dhian Philosophy will be :m additional 
qualification. 

6. Candidates for the post of Lecturer 
in Indian Theatre should hold the follow¬ 
ing qualifies tioas;— 

(i) Three year Diploma Course of the 
National School of Drama, New Delhi 

OR 

A difMoma from any known foreign 
university or renowned theatre trouiing 
centre, with specialisation in scenic de¬ 
sign and stage craft. 

(ii) Three years* experience as a stage 
detigner and expertise in set construction, 
lighting and scenic design with expm- 
ence as stage designer and tedmical in- 
chaige of at least five productioiis in vari¬ 
ous styles. 
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7. Forthepostof Lecturer in Russian, 
candidates should possess the follow¬ 
ing qualifications;— 


(i) Atleast second class Meier's degree 
in Russian language & Literature 

OR 

(ii) At least 2nd class Mas(cr*s degree 
n Stience/Hunumties with Advanced 
Diploma in Russian/R.A. (Honsi in Rus¬ 
sian or B.A, with Russian as an Elective 
subject (1st Class). 

V. Assistant Directress, Hiv^cal Edu¬ 
cation 

(ij or sca)nd class Master’s 
Degree in Physical Education (Two-Year 
integrated couim) of an Indian Uni- 
\enity or an equivalent Degree from a 
foreign University. 

(ii> Imvc years’ exiiencncv as Directress 
of Ptiysicaj Education in a (ollcge^Unt- 
versily Sports (Organisation of repute. 

VI. Assistant Director ('nHumt Activities 

1. Mavici's degive in Arts or Science 
vtith five years’ experience of organising 
student activities m educational mstilu- 
tions. 

2. lApcnciicc ol participation produc' 
lion ol plavs, musical concerts, dance 
performanves and or folkarls. 

't Diplonu m stage settng, direction 
sicMrabtc. 

VJt. Instructfir in Rhythmics 

(ii U.AB.Sv of the Panj.ib Univcr- 
Siiy or any nthci recognised Dnivcrsitj, 

(ti> DipItmi'C'crtiikate in dancing. 

(ill) Prohcicncy in plaving on one or 
more musical instruments. 

Diploma. Degree in Physical l-ducatfon 
Will be picterred. 

Acadctiiic qtirtlilieuiions mav be le- 
la.seil HI case of cMitdidaiCvS oihctw'isc 
found siiitjiHe. 

Vfll. N.I.S. Trained CoadH's 

( 1 ) ».'VUSi:. of lltc Panjab Uoiver- 
Mlv or any other nxogncscd University. 

(it) N I.S. Certificate in the pertinent 
game/spori. 

(iii> Teaching experience and/or Dip- 
loma^rDegree in Physical Education will 
be preferred. 

Peisons already in service .should 
route the applicaiion.s through theic 
employers. 

Persons appointed against these posts 
may be postxi/iransferrcd to any of the 
colleges or institutions administered and 
run by the University, 

Application forms can be obtained 
from the Office of the Finance & De- 
vefopnwnt Officer, Panjab Uoiverstty, 
Chandigarh, by m^ng a written le- 
quest aceoQtpaiued with sdTadditsaed 
stamped envelope of 23 xlO cms. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 
POWAl, BOMBAY 400076 

RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS/FELLOWSHIPS IN 
SCIENCES, SOCIAL SQENCES AND HUMANITIES 

1973-74 Session 

Advcrtisemeiit No. 745 | 

Research Scholarships of the value of Rs. 2S0/- p.m. and 
Postdoctoral Fellowships of the value of Rs. 500./- p.m. are avail¬ 
able in Chemistry, Geology, flumamtics and S^ial Sciences, 
Mathematics and Physics. 

Excellent facilities exist at the Ins jtule for carrying out 
research in many of the modern disciplines m the respective 
departments. Application forms may be obtained from the 
Deputy Registrar (Academic) on request accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped (50 paise stamp) envelope of .size 28x3 cms. 
superscribed "Application for Research Scholarship/Fcllowship 

if)- - ■ ■ ■- ■■■--. Completed 

(Branch of Science) 

application forms accompanied by a crossed postal order for Rs. 

5.''- payable to the Indian Institute of Technology, Bombay must 
rcdvh the Deputy Registrar by 20th June 1973. 

IN fHE CASI, Of CANDIDATES BLLONGJNG TO 
SCHEDULED CASTEaRIBE. SPECIAL CONSIDERA¬ 
TION WILL Bi: SHOWN IN THE MATTER OF ADMIS¬ 
SION. 

Candidates have to appear for interview at the Institute be¬ 
fore final selection Candidates called for interview will be 
paid a Single HI class railway fare by the shortest route from 
the place of residence to the Institute and back. 

.MINIMt.M QfAUFICATlONS 

A rii.st class or high second class Master’s degree for resecarh 
scholarship and Ph.D. degree for posi-doctoral fellowship in the 
appropriate subjects. 

<‘andidalcs who have appeared for (he Master’s degree exa¬ 
mination and arc atxaitmg results arc also eligible to apply. 

■|he areas of specialisation are given below; 

I DEPART VIENT OF CHEMISTRY 

1. Solid State Chemist) y and Physics; 2. Crystal and Mole¬ 
cular Structure; 3. C'hcmical and Mossbaucr Spectroscopy; 4. 
Fdectroehcmisiry; 5 riicrmodynamtcs; 6. Coordination Chemis¬ 
try; 7, Anafytiual Cncmis(ry;8. Chemistry of Natural Products; 

9. Synthetic Organic Chemistry. 

II. geol(k;y 

(Depit. of CimI hngg.) 1. Pctiology and Mineralogy; 2. 

I:conomh. Geology; .3. Engineering Gclog>. 

JIL DEPARTMENT OF HU\i\NTTIES & SOCL4L 
SCIENCES 

(A first vloss or high s,\:ond class BitchelorN and Master's 
degree for Rcsctirch Scholarship and PhD. degree for l»osi- 
docloral Fellowship in the appropiiaic .*:ubj'-*‘-'ts). 

I. English; 2. [ conomics, 3. Philosophy: 4. Behavioral 
Sciences (Psychology. Aniliropology, SiKioiogy, Management 
Science). \ candidate is reqttin^ to submit a typed note of about 
600 words outlining the proposed theme of research along with 
the apphcalion. 

IV. DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

1. Functional Analv'Sis and Approximation Theory. 2. Com¬ 
plex .AnalysLS. .1. Numncal .Analysis, 4. Fluid Mechanics, 

5. Elasticity, (>. Statistics. 

V. DEPARTMENT OF PH> SICS 

1. Solid State PhyMCS. Experimental and Theoretical; 2. 

Nuclear Physics, Experimental and Theoretical; 3. Atomic and 
Molecular Structure and SfXictroscopy; 4. X-ray Spectroscopy 
and Crystallography. 

Postal requests for appli^lion form, received without a self- 
addressed. adequately stamped and duly superscribed envelope 
of the appropriate size, or received after 13ih June 1973, will | 

not be entertained. | 

----- ^ 
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tNOlAN INSflTUlfi OF TSCHNOIOGY, WOmkV 

AdfcrtisaMt N». 74(. 

RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP/FELLOWSHIPS IN ENGG./ 
TECH. 1973^74 SESSION 

Researdi Scholaidiips in Engineeijiis/reGhnology oT the 
value of Rs. 250/*p.m.« Research Feliowsliipe of tbp value of Rs. 
400/- p.in. and posidoctorsl Fellowships of the value of Rs. 
500/- p.m. are available in the following Departments of the 
Institute. Details of the research facilities and progtamnies of 
the various Departments will be available from Deputy Regis- 
trar (Acadenuc). 

Application forms may be obtained from the Deputy 
Registrar (Academic) on request accompanied by self-addressed 
stamped paiso) envelope of the sire 28 x ] 3 m. superscribed 
"APn^lCATION FOR RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP/ 
FELLOWSHIP IN- 


(Branch of Enguieeriog) 

CcHnpleted appl^tion forms accompanied by cross postal 
order for Rs. 5/- payable to the Indian Institute Technology, 
Bombay, must reach him at the Institute by 20th lune, ^1973. 

In the cass of candidates belonging lo Scheduled CasteS 
Scheduled Tribes, special consideration wilt be shown in the 
nutter of admission. 

Candidates called for interview will be paid a single III class 
lailw'ay fare by the shortest route from the place of residence to 
the li^tute and back. 

The areas of reseaich in which facilities are available and the 
minimum qualiGcationS required are giren below:— 

1. AERONAUnCAL ENGfNEERlNG 

(1) AEROOk’NAMICS 

(a) Boundary Layers on Curved Surfaces 

(b) Separated Flows 

(cj Jet Interaction W'ith Bodies. 

(2> PROPULSION 

(a) Aerothermodynaniks 

(b> performance of Turbomachines 

(c) Engine Cooling and Heat-transfer Studies 

(d) Combustion-^FIaine—Stabiliration and Fuel Additives 
fe) Vibrations of High Speed Roton 

Q) AIRCRAFT STRL'CTVRES 

(a) Finite Eleimmt Methods 

(b) Composites 

(c) Structural l^namics 

(4) AIRCRAFT SVSTEAIS 

2. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

(1) AuUKiralion in Chemical industries 

(2) Inorganic Process Industries 

(3) Oigmiic Process In^tries 

(4) Temmology of Fuels 

(5) Technolot^ of Silicates 

(6) Unit Op^tions 

(7) Optimization and Simulation. 

3. CIVIL ENGINEERING 

(a) Hydraulic Engg.: 1. Theoretical Fluid Mechoics, 
(2) Ground Water Flow, (3) Free Surface Flow. 

(b) Soil Engg. : (I) Basic Soil MechasicB, (2) Soil Stabili¬ 
zation, (3) Foundation Interaction Proldeiiis and Earth Dam 
Problems, (4) Dynamics of Soil Media. (5) Mechanics of 
Swellmg Sc^J Medn. (6)'Rode Mechanics. 

fe) Structural Engineering: (I) Materials of coneknidion, 
(2) static and Dynamic probldns in frame and g^d structures 
(buildinis. bri^m etc.) and thin walled structures (pbia and 
gheils um in preauire vesgjs and other cnanfdmt stnictures) (^ 
Syssens analysis and probabilistic design, (4) Optimization (5) 
Mummied owlhods and computer prognumning. (6) Homedia- 
hies. 


4k Blselr*cai Ea g iaeeriag (facMtag Ekdrenka): 

I. Rotating Machines Z Power Systemsprotodion 3. Cont¬ 
rol Systems 4. lestrumeatation CnRssnifeu circuits) 5. SoHd 
Stgte Microwave Devices and Intaraled dicuils 8. Microwave 
Eegineering. 7. CommuoicaUoo Theoiy and Systems, 8. Thin 
Fgfn Techndogy 9. Computer Systems. 

5. Meehankal E egine e r ing 

1. Machine Too] and Metal C^utling; 2.1.C. Engineering, 3. 
Fluid Mechanics and Fluid Madunerv. 4. Theimodynafnies aad 
Heat Transfer. 5. Refrigaietion and Air (^cHiditioning, 6 Metal 
Casting and Metal Forming. 

6. Metallurgkal EngtoscrliiK 

I. Phase TransforniatioDS, 2. Fracture Mechanics 3, DilTu- 
sion and Sintering. 4. Ihermodyoamics of Metallurgical pro- 
oessesv 5. Extraction of ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 6. Raw 
materials preparation. 

MinlniHai Qaallffcaitians 

(i) A good fidu;helor^ degree in appropriate branchj>r En¬ 
gineering for Research Si^larship of Rs. 250- p.m.~ For 
research scholarships m Department of Chemical, Electrical or 
Metallurgi'<'ai Engineering, candidates with a good Master’s 
degree in Maihmutics, Physics, Chemistry will also be dtgtble. 
C^idates with a Master’s degree in Chemical Technology are 
also eligible for research'sdiolafships in some helds in Chemical 
Enginemng. 

All Research Scholara holding Bachelor’s degree m Engineer¬ 
ing and stvtmg with Rs. 250,- p.m. Will be eligible for considera¬ 
tion for Research scholaiship on Rs, 400,'- p m. after two years’ 
Study/Research. 

(ii) A good Master’.s degree in appropriate branch of Engm- 
ecringTechnology for Research Fellowship of Rs. 400/- p m 

iitij A Pli.D. degree in appropriate branch of f jigwecring/ 
Technology for POst-docioral Fellow.ship of Rs. 500 - p.m. 

Candidates who have appeared at a qualifying evatnination 
and are awaiting results are also eligible to apply. 

Postal requests for application form received withcHii a self- 
addressed. adequately stamped and duly superscribed envelope 
of the appropriate size, or received after I3lh June 1973, will 
not be entertained. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN CENTRE 
INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
POWAI. BOMBAY-400078 


Advcrtkemoirt No. 750 

ADMISSION TO POSTGRADUATE DIPIXJMA 
COURSE IN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN fDlIT) 

1973-74 SESSION COM.MENC1NG FROM 
SEPTEMBER 1975. 

Applicatiotis in tt^.' prescribed forms are invited 
for admission to the above course. The course 
b of fiheen months’ duratun and the candidates 
will be required to stay in the instituted hosieb. 
Emimioe requirements: A degree in 
Engioeering or Aichiiecture with aptitude for ait. 

Admhoion is restricted to 10 candidates only, 
scholarship of Ra. 250/-' p.m. is payaUe 
to all the candidates. Mustrial sponsorship 
may be arranged in deserving cases for subsequent 
em^oyment. 

Ai^iUcation form can be bad ftom Uie Oqnity 
Regbtrar (Academic). Indian Institole of 
Tcdmology, Powai, Bombay-400076, by eaclo^ng 
a self-addresaed stamped (35 pabe) envdope 
of aiZB 29x10 cma and supencribed ’Admiaskm to 
Postgraduate i^oma comae in Indattrial Design*. 
Coi^ilBied rqqriicatton with LP.O. of Rs. 5/- must reach 
the Institute by 30th June 1973. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

ON 

EDUCATION ★ SCIENCE ★ CULTURE . 

I 

Available at 

SALES DEPOT 

Ministry of Education and Social Welfare 

ROOM MO. 72. THEATRE COMMUNICATION BUILDING. 

CONNAUGHT CIRCUS. NEW DELHI 
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Now 

everyday 

dn Atr-lmSa 

TSZflies 
toNewHbrk 
via London 
Mid Europe! 


Now take our 747 flight to New York via London: 
and the fabled cities of the Middle East and 
Europe every day of the week. Or take the 
economy class Excursion Fare* round-trip to 
New York for less than a single fare . Minimuni 
14 days, maximum 120. 


Bombay/New York/Bombay Rs. 4,004* 
Oelhi/New York/Delhi Rs. 4,004* 
Calcutta/New York/Calcutta R$. 4,732* 
fdadraa/New York/Madras Rs. 4,674* 




Pnblbhed & Etf led by fflwi Aqjiii Kumar oo bdiaJf of the liiler>Ujiivenity eoard of India, Rouse Avenue. New 
EMhi^llOOOl (Telephones: 276S04 267681. 273037) and Prinlcd at New India Pxess, KrCoanaught Cticus. New Delhi 








COLLEGE / UNIVERSin STUDENTS 

ESSAY COMPETITION 

Essays in English or Hindi are Invited from bonafide student^ of 
any college/university In India for the S econ d All-Indie Eseay 
Cmpetition under the Batic LHeratuie Sdieme. 

SUBJECT : The essays should deal with 

Panchayati Rai Bodice as DemocraHe 
Institutions in the Eyes of the 
Younger Generation* 


LENGTH : The essay written on one side of the 
paperi preferably typed, should not 
exceed 2,000 words. 

*HOW TO ENTER ; Entries, bearing full postal address of 

the competitor in capital letters, should 
be submitted In duplicate along with a 
'bonafide student* certificate from the 
head of the institution where the 
competitor Is studying or, alternative(y« 
an affidavit to that effect. 

Those inferesfed are advised to procure a copy of the rules of 
the corpetition from and submit entries to ! 


Director (Basic Literature), 
Ministry of Agriculture, 
Government of India, 
(Departments of Community 
Development & Cooperation), 
Krishi Bhavan, New Delhi*11000i 

LAST DATE FOR 
RECEIPT OF 
ENTRIES : 30.7.1973 
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EDITOR : ANJNl KUMAR 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


The Indian Council of Medical Research has a vital role in 
the medical education of the country. It not only assists the medi¬ 
cal faculties in their research projects but also helps them in the 
clinical trial of new drugs. It has deep involvement in the various 
community health projects and the family planning campaign 
of the Ministry of Health. The recent slashing down of its budget 
has caused a major concern to the medical profession. No new 
research projects can be taken up in the coming year. And with 
great difiiculty the old projects would be allowed to continue. 
But the biggest victim would be the technicians and research staff 
employed on the various schemes throughout the country. Delhi 
alone would be rendering 1000 people out of employment from 
September and will add considerably to the prevalent unemploy¬ 
ment inoblems for highly trained and skilled workers. 

The postgraduate students in the universities will be the next 
sufferer. The ICMR fellowships have always been a big source 
of financial assistance to them. In the absence of new awards 
this year, the postgraduates would be hard hit in the days of 
soaring prices and rising cost of living on the campuses. 
Delhi University's plan to put the pills to trial would be put 
in abeyance. Seminars and workshops planned during the year 
: have to be postponed. The newly started Conference of 
the young medical scientists has to be abandoned. The 
publication of various technical reports would be delayed. 
Projects relating to communicable diseases and malnutrition 
would be kept in cold storage. The retardation of research 
tempo in these critical areas will definitely affect the public 
health programmes. 

The argument of the Ministry of Health that the proposed 
budget cut is a general one and is not specifically focused to¬ 
wards ICMR does not hold much ground. Research in any 
faculty is vital for the development of higher education but in 
the field of medicine it assumes greater importance as it is inti¬ 
mately linked with the problems of the community and the health 
of the nation. The proposed research cut in the budget of 
ICMR at this critical period when the postgraduate medical 
education and medical research needs rapid expansion is 
highly disturbing and deploring. 



A. RamacluindraR 


'The primary objective of developing countries is 
^ to aclUeve, within z measurable j^riod of time, 
economic progress so as to raise its standard of 
living. This implies the transformation ft'om a 
traditional economy to an economy based on Science 
and Technology. A modern technological society 
cannot be sustained without trained personnel who 
are innovative, concerned with socio-economic 
impact of the technologies and possess an inquisi¬ 
tive miud. One of the important functions of 
educational institutions is to build up a reservoir of 
such intellectual capital. A first-rate institution 
should engage itself in the creation, transmission 
and utilization of knowledge. In addition to teach¬ 
ing, it should establish a meaningful relationship 
with industry. 

After World War If, the need for developing 
higher technological education was keenly felt, and, 
as part of the post-war development plan, the All 
India Council for Technical Education (AICTE) was 
set up to prepare plans for expansion in the field of 
Technical Education. The All India Council for 
Technical Education established four Regional 
Committees to assess the needs for ^hnically- 
trained people and develop facilities in various 
branches of Engineering at the undergraduate and 
diploma levels. A Board of Post-Graduate Studies 
and Research in Engineering was also set up by the 
AICTE to deal with development of facilities at 
the post-graduate level. A Board of Technician 
Training is being set up by the AICTE. 

The institutional framework for technical edu¬ 
cation is provided by the five Institutes of Techno¬ 
logy, 138 Engineering Colleges at the degree level 
and 330 Polytechnics at the diploma level. The 
annual intake capacity in these institutions is of the 
order of 25,000 at the graduate level and about 
48,000 at the diploma level. Some of the other 
specialised institutions that have been set up arc 
the two Institutes of Management at Ahmedabad 
and Calcutta, the National Institute for Training in 
Ladustnal Engineering (NITIE) at Bombay, the 
National Institute of Foundry and Forge Technology 
and the School of Town Planning and Architecture. 
In order to train Teachers for Polytechnics, four 
Regional Technical Teachers Training Institutes 
have been established. 

In terms of financial investment, the technical 
education system represents an investment of over 
Rs. 1000.00 million in buildings and equipment. 
About 20,000 teachers—a good proportion of them 
with post-graduate and research qualifications form 
the Faculty ol these institutions. The total enrol¬ 
ment at present is of the order of 1,75,000 students 
with an annual outturn of 18,000 graduates and 

Dr A. Raniachaiidraji is the Secretary of Department of 
Scicooe A Technology, Govt, of India. 


2^000 diploma holders in various engineering dis¬ 
ciplines. 

Post-Graduate Study & Research: During the 
last decade, priority was given to the develq^ment 
of postgraduate education and research in Engineer¬ 
ing. There are, at present, 65 institutions ofiering 
facilities for post-gfMuate studies in a number of 
specialised fields. Facilities have been created for 
an annual intake of about 4,000 students, which is 
approximately 20% of the total number of graduates 
in Engineering and Technology, each year. The 
development of the Indian Institutes of Technology 
was a significant step to promote advanced Engi¬ 
neering Education and Research. The present 
annual output is 200 Doctorates and 1,600 with the 
Master's degree in Engineering. An essential com¬ 
ponent of the post-graduate program is Project 
Work, which may be research-oriented to initiate 
students in the methodology of research or design- 
oriented to equip them with an understanding of 
design procedures and engineering synthesis. The 
utilization of Master's Degree holders in the diffe¬ 
rent sectors of technological activity is as follows: 


Industiy 

43*' 

Researci\ 

17* 

n 

Teaching 

26*. 

Further Studies 

14” 

t> 


W'ith Industry increasingly depending upon indi¬ 
genous technology, the proportion entering Industry 
and Research will increase in the coming decade. 

Manpower Planning: The importance of man¬ 
power planning in the field of technictil education 
need hardly be over^tressed. Tlie accelerating pace 
of technological change is an important phenomena 
of our times. Demand for technical personnel in 
newer areas will continuously emerge, which should 
be taken into account in future plans of technical 
education. In developing countries, insufficient 
attention has been paid in organising programmes 
to iroet the technological needs of agricultural pro¬ 
duction, agro-based industries, small industries and 
handicrafts. Innovations in these areas are as 
important as in organised medium and large scale 
Industries for national development. 

Continuing Education: The professional person 
is expected to benefit and be useful to society for a 
peru^ of 30 to 40 years after graduation. With the 
rapid advances in technology and the rate of change 
in technology being more significant, society is fac^ 
with the problem of obsolescence not only in 
machines and materials, but also of the human ele¬ 
ment in the chain concept of Science, Technolo^ 
and Prt'duction. Continuing Education for practis¬ 
ing engineers has been cruised at some institu¬ 
tions. These courses are tailored to the needs and 
motivations of Engineers in Industry. The nature 
of the courses has necessitated developimnt of cycle* 
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styled notes and data sheets for utilisation by the 
participants. The duration of these programs vary 
ftom two to four weeks. Though these courses are 
not part of any post-graduate programs, satisfactory 
completion of the course enables the participant 
to receive an official certificate from the Institute. 
Many programs have been organised by the Insti¬ 
tutes of Technology in fields like Metrology, Parti¬ 
cle Technology, High Way Brides, Design and 
Construction of Concrete Shells aud Folded Plates, 
Foundation Engineering, Production Management, 
etc. 

Faculty Developmcnv ., During the Fourth Plan 
period 1969-74, the AICTTE laid an increasing em¬ 
phasis on improving the quality of Engineering 
Education in our institutions. With this in view, 
many programs have been initiated during the Fourth 
Five Year Plan commencing from 1969. Faculty 
Development has rightly earned a pride of place 
among them. Young engineering college teachers 
have been enabled to improve their competences— 

(a) by attending Summer Schools in specialised 
fields; 

(b) fellowships for full-time studies and research 
leading to Master's and Doctor's degree in 
selected technical institutions; 

(c) fellowsbips for young teachers for a program 
of residency in Industries, to enable them to 
acquire a feel for industrial problems. 

Curriculum Development: Curriculum Develop¬ 
ment Centers have been established in all engineer¬ 
ing disciplines at six institutions in the country. 
Faculty members from various engineering institu¬ 
tions and engineers from industry have met periodi¬ 
cally during the last two yeitrs to up-date the 
curriculum, develop new resource materials for 
tcBching/learning laboratory equipment development 
in various engineering disciplines, teaching aids, 
case studies of real design projects, effective teaching 
and evaluation methods. 

Innovative Programs: A few institutions are 
experimenting with the Sandwich or Co-operative 
Programs of education, both at the degree and at 
the diploma level. Industry-oriented programs have 
been organised at the post-graduate level at several 
Regional Engineering Colleges with assistance from 
UNESCO. These innovative programs are being 
watched with interest by other educational institu¬ 
tions in the country. The impact of Computers in 
Engineering Education clearly points out that the 
un^-graduate engineer of the future must be able 
to cope with problems in systems terms. In cont¬ 
rast to the current practice, challenging pd exciting 
areas for exploitation of the Computer in the solu¬ 
tion to the engineering problems are in the fields of 
Design. *Crearivity' in engineering is much sought 
after at the present time. Creative design is fostered 
by impressing on the engineering student that every 
man made device, product, system and process re¬ 
presents an imperfect solution to a given problem 
at the point of time. In many institutions. Project 
Work IS designed in the final semester of under¬ 
graduate program to enable the students to gain 
confiednee in tackling live engineering problems. 


The most common en^neering criterion is per¬ 
formances cost ratio. Economic justification is too 
seldom discussed in enginraring colleges in a meaning¬ 
ful way. Decision making in the economic and 
technical context must be brought into the curricu- 
lam. 

Automated assembly lines impose drastic changes 
inrequiremeuts for education in production engineer¬ 
ing and in engineering design. The interaction of 
design and production and to treat the former as 
part of systems engineering must be realised. 

Younger engineering teachers lack awareness of 
manufacturing, marketing, product development, 
financing and other factors that influence engineering 
decisions in practice. Preparation for advanced 
degrees or teaching is so exacting that they have 
little opportunity for professional experience. Resi¬ 
dencies in engineering practice should be designed to 
provide clinical practice for engineering faculty 
members. There is a necessity for evolving a prog¬ 
ramme to prepare ‘^professional engineers** at the 
graduate level, leading to a Doctor of Engineering 
degree for innovative design and development work. 

Multi-Disciplinary Approach: The graduate start¬ 
ing his career in an Industry must have the courage 
and ability to switch from one type of problem to 
another and must also be able to work in team 
with colleagues of different backgrounds and disci¬ 
plines, while retaining his individual outlook and 
approach. Technological innovation is effective 
only when research development and production are 
closely linked to form a single system. A single sys¬ 
tem vfould involve a multiplicity of engineering disci¬ 
plines, social sciences, commercial and managerial 
expertise. A multi-disciplinary approach is neces¬ 
sary in industry, agricultured medicine as also in 
University teaching. Typical project problems that 
could be assigned to teams of undergraduate and 
post-graduate students of different disciplines should 
be in an area of practical interest in the environment 
of the institution affecting the life of the community 
around. They are 

(1) City traffic flow. 

(2) City Water supply. 

(3) Urban transportation problems. 

t4) Air and Water Pollution. 

(5) Storage and Distribution of grains. 

(6) Improved agricultural implements. 

(7) Inland water transportation. 

(8) Urban waste disposal and sewage systems. 

(9) Urban development. 

(10) Low cost housing in rural areas, etc. 

These problems offer a challenge as well as the op- 
portimity to gather data, analyse information in a 
scientific way, formulate solutions and choose an 
optimum one from several possible alternatives. 
Different disciplines are involved and various aspects 
of the problem need careful study. The team mem¬ 
bers will develop an integrated view and present 
within a prescribed time schedule, a report on their 
investigation. The inter-disciplinary approach that 
underlies the scheme is perhaps its most valuable 
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contribtttioa to the educative process eucompassiog 
both the fhcidty end the students. 

Indastry^lhstitution Rehtions: Industiy. as a 
maior beneficiary of the products of UDiversities» 
has always bad an important stake in the education 
process. The young engineers from the University 
determine the shape of the Industry and indeed of 
the Society tomorrow. Various steps have been 
taken to bring Industry and Engineering Institutions 
togetber-»for instance, residencies in Industries for 
Faculty Members to enable choice of projects for 
rescan^ more towards well-defined goals. The stu- 
mulus of sound academic thinking is good for the 
industry. The discipline of hard school of practice 
is gtjod for the faculty in the Universities. The 
close working together of industry and academicians 
is essential.Some of the steps that have been taken 
to achieve this symbiosis is listed: 

(a) co-operative under-graduale and post-gradu¬ 
ate programs: 

(b) faculty consulting for industry* both at 
senior and junior levels: 

(c) appointment of visiting industrial professors 
who have strong academic learnings. They 
are permitted to direct design projects and 
serve on cuniculum committees. This is 
analogous to the clinical profoessor of medi¬ 
cine in medical colleges: 

(d) use of visiting committees for constructive 
interaction: 

(e) continuing education for engineering work¬ 
ing in industry; 

(f) engineers from industry and research 
latwratories are enabled to undergo part- 
time course of work leading to post-gradu¬ 
ate conferments. 

Professional Society: fnition Sot iety for Technical 
Education 

The Indian Society for Technical Education 
(ISTE) was incoiporatcd in 1968 as successor orga¬ 
nization to the Association of Principals of Technical 
Institutions. The ISTE is organised in four zones, 
each functioning under a Zonal Council, represent¬ 
ing the four administrative zones of the country, 
viz.. North, South, East and West. Besides the 
Zonal Councils, Sections and Branches have been 
constituted within each zone. Sections are formed 
to operate in each State and Branches in metropoli¬ 
tan areas with individual and corporate members. 

The National Council for Science Education 
(NCSE) of India has sponsored the publication of 
the Journal of Technical j^ucation. This Journal is 
made available to all members of ISTE and serves 
as a medium among teachers and others interested 
in technical education with the following aims and 
objectives: 

(a) to express freely their ideas about engineer¬ 
ing curricula; 

(b) to discuss pedagogical aspects; 


(c) to disseminate new laboratory aids and other 
educational aids; 

(d) to publish critical reviews of text-books and 
journals; 

(e) to announce various teacher-oriented activi¬ 
ties like seminars, courses, workshop etc. 

Together, Institutions and Industry complement 
each other's work by agreeing upon common 
objectives, sharing skills, facilities and intellectual 
resources; and most important of all, establish and 
maintain a continuing dial^e responsive to the ever¬ 
present force of change, the challenge of the '70s 
can be met only by a new kind and a new style of 
leadership in our Technicai Institutions as the En- 
geineers' professional responsibilities have never been 
so central to Society as they are today. Ihe Engi¬ 
neer has the capacity and motivation to use and shape 
technology as a i^werful instrument for enhancing 
the quality of life and for helping to solve societal 
problems of the time. No other kind of professional 
person occupies a position of such social strategic 
responsibilty and opportunity for important public 
service, ^ucating tomorrow's Engineers, who 
will have to be useful to the society for the next 
three decades of their professional career, should be 
in such a way that they could ride the galloping 
horses of change, the will to innovate and the entre¬ 
preneurial spirit to modernise the old and to emerge 
as leaders in advancing the economy and welfare of 
the Nation. 


INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES 
DHANBAD S26004 

Direct Admission Notice 

A liniilctl number of scats in the year of die S year 
Integrated Course leading to the Degrees of Bachelor of Science 
in (1) Mining Enpneering and (2) Petroleum Engineering and 
rtegrees of Master of Scienoe m (I) Applied Geology and (2> 
Applied Geophysics at the Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. 
for the session 1973-74 are reserved for rankhoiders of the 
following examinations conducted by the recognised Uniwisi- 
tkS/Boar^ in 1973. 

Pre-University/Indian School Cerlificaie/Highcr Secondary 
with Chemistry, Mathematics, Mtysics and En^tsh. 

Applications are invited in the prescribed form for these 
icser^ seats. Only candidates who have secured a position 
within the first thirty ranks in the Board/Univenniy at the 
examinations mentioited above shall be eligible to apply for 
adnusaon under this category*. Candidates who have ap^red 
for Entrance Examination may also apply for seats this 
reserved Quota. 

Candidates bom on or after 1st October I9S2 arc only 
efigiUe to apply for admission. The upper are limit may be 
relaxed by 3 yean in the cases of candidates belonging to Sche¬ 
duled CaAes and Scheduled Tribes. 

For detailed instructions please see the memorandum 
of infonnation and aji^lication form which can be had fiwn the 
Registrar, Indian Sdtoid of Mines, Dhanbad with a Money 
Order for Rs. 3/-. Moi^ Order receipts should be attached to 
the request for ^pUcation form. 

Applications in the prescribed form complete in all respects 
induding marks-dieet Should reach the Re^stiar, Indian 
School of Mines, Dhanbad by 14th luiy. 1973. 

REGISTRAR 
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Agricultural VCs Meet 



Courtesy ICAR 

Dr. D. P. Singb, Vicc-CbaiiocUcr, G* B. Pant Univer&ity of AgriciUture & 
Technology making a point at the Conference 


The Indian Council of Agricultural Research or¬ 
ganised a Iwo'day Conference of Agricultural Uni¬ 
versities in which officials of the State Department 
of Agriculture and representatives of the World 
Bank participated. 

Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, Union Agriculture 
Minister, while inaugurating the Conference annou¬ 
nced that four Krisbi Vigyan Kendras (agricultural 
polytechnics) will be set up soon in the different 
parts of the country to provide scientific agricultural 
education to candidates at the pre and post-matri¬ 
culation level. These new polytechnics would be 
pattcroed on the recommendations of the Kothari 
Commission, which had emphasised the urgent need 
for training skilled workers and technicians of agri¬ 
culture for supporting farm extension work and pri¬ 
mary agro-industries. The conference suggested 
definite demarcation of areas of operation in exten¬ 
sion work between the agricultural universities and 
State Department of Agriculture. This would facili* 
late the transfer of new technology to the farming 
community smoothly. 

The conference among other things suggested 
upgrading the standard of teaching in agricultural 
universities and increasing the tempo of reseaich 
in general and ^sic research in partiodar. Since 


the involvement of scientists in the Natio nal Demon¬ 
strations would provide them opportunities to know 
field problems intimately, the conference recommen¬ 
ded that the National Demonstrations should be con¬ 
ducted by the scientists of the agricultural universi¬ 
ties. This will also enable the scientists to test their 
laboratory findings in the farmers' fields. 

It was decided to keep the existing duration of 
the professional courses in different disciplines of 
agriculture, veterinary science and agricultural engi¬ 
neering. 

In order to enable the students to have first-hand 
experience about field problems, the conference stres¬ 
sed futher improvement in the practical training in 
crop production as is in vogue in the G.R Pant Uni¬ 
versity of Agriculture & Technology, Pantnagar. 
For students of veterinary and dairy science, it was 
suggested that internship on the pattern of medical 
students may be made compulsory. 

The Vice-Chancellors also recommended that 
vacations in the agricultural universities should be 
planned to coincide with the busy farm operation 
period. This would enable the students to take part 
in the field operations and also help the farmers. 
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K. K. Ghosh 


A Bill to establish a teaching and affiliating univcr- 
^ sity for the hjll areas of the North Eastern Region 
of India was passed in the Lok Sabha recently. The 
jurisdication of the **North-£astem Hill University** 
will comprise the most under^developed and back¬ 
ward states of India in the hilly tribal areas bordering 
Burma and Bangla Desh like the States of Meghalaya, 
Nagaland, Arunachal and Mizoram. 

In order to study the suggested function and 
curriculum of the university, we have to very care¬ 
fully analyse the socio-economic conditions of the 
people of these areas. The recent visit of the Indian 
Chief of the Army Staff, General G. G. Bewoor to 
Mizoram and Nagaland is significant in the context 
of the recent rebel activities in these places, lire blo¬ 
wing up of a printing press at Atjal, capital of Mizo¬ 
ram, and the firing at the Superintendent of Police 
indicate that there is considerable rebel element in the 
State, who are menace to peace and tranquality in 
the area. Likewise in Nagaland, naga rebels are 
known to have their activities in the inaccessible 
mountainous areas bordering Chittagong hill tracts 
of Bangla Desh or Manipur-Burma Iwrder, after 
training in China. 

Specialised areas of study 

In an areas like this, where the law and order 
situation, is a concern to the civil population, it 
makes an ideal centre for research in rebel situation 
for students both of the States and from all over the 
world, to be able when in practical life, to handle 
situation with the background of rebel administra¬ 
tion. Literature in this respect are many and diverse. 
In this context reference may be made particularly 
to Irish history. Such publications as the Life Story 
of ^ old Rebel by John Denvir published by Irish 
University Press is a memoir covering the second 
half of the nineteenth century and deals largely with 
the social and political activities of the Irish in Bri¬ 
tain particularly the Home Rule Confederation. The 
roles of OConnel, Butt, Pamell and Redmond as well 
as the importance of the 1867 rising and the case of 
the Manchester Martyrs are dealt. Another book. 
History of the Irish Rebellion'Of 1798 and sequel 
commenting on the attitude of Ulster catholics prior 
to the rebellion and on the actual progress of the 
insurrection in Ulstar make ideal comparative study. 

creation of Meghalaya as a separate State 
md its border dispute with Assam is another interes¬ 
ting study. The One-man Dass Committee enquired 
into the inter-district dispute of Kbanapara and 
Basitha areas as a live issue. The Meghalaya Govern- 

Xlr. KJC. Ghosh is the Chainnan, Indian National Coounittee, 
World Univenityf set up by the Um'vmity of Tucsem. 
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ment has been considering what steps may be taken 
in this respect. A reference in this connection may 
^so be made to the Scholar Revolutionarv; toin 
Mac Noill, 1867-1945 and the Making of the New 
Ireland, where the controversial Irish Boundary Com¬ 
mission has been discussed. 


Linguistic Problems 

The whole of North-Eastern India from Assam 
IS now a zone of linguistic problem. Recently a 
delegation of seven M.L.As from Kachar came to 
Delhi to discuss this issue. Again the Linguistic 
Minorities Rights Committee just submitted a memo¬ 
randum to the Governor on behalf on the minority 
commimity in Derrang district demanding redress 
of thcjr grievances. The outbreak of linguistics 
riots in Brahamputra Valley, the tension at Jorhat 
and Charali, the agitation of the students are such 
example. 

With this background of the social problems some 
of which are enumerated above in the areas which 
the university will cover, the research programme has 
to be formulated. Again on the basis of th»e rese¬ 
arches the planning as well as the developing of 
curricula has to be made. 

Side by side with preparation of new instructional 
mterial in line with research results and rc-orienta- 
tion in that light the development of new units of 
study, as Professor Nurul Hasan recently emp^sised 
of a multimedia university, this Hill University to be 
successful should be broad based on this concept. 
Opportunities at every stage should be given to edu^ 
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cate these backward States. There should be work¬ 
shops, conunuiiity ftinctions and seminars organized 
by the university. Local academic centres should 
be set up equipped with laboratories and teaching 
aids, as well as vocational and adult educational 
courses started. 

Few snggestloBS 

Side by side in dissemination of culture by which 
these backward communities may be made law-abi¬ 
ding citizens, it should be the function of the univer¬ 
sity to pay special attention to the improvement of 
the economic condition of the people. It shall dot 
be of any interest for the Assam Plains Tribal Council 
to agitate for a separate Ldayachat State, which will 
only help the division in the ranks of the progressive 
forces and prevent suitable solution to the tribal areas, 
but as the Pagare Commission report on tribals aptly 
pointed out, the problems aflecting the tribals have 
to be closely studied. The national forest pro¬ 
gramme has to be studied and vocational curriculum 
suggested. The land system, transfers and other 
exploitations should form subjects of study with posi¬ 
tive programme of economic amelioration. 

Finally, besides nutrition programme as the 
‘‘minimum need programme”, a “three-point strate¬ 
gy” as envisaged in the Fifth Plan programme should 
also be introduced in the university, namely, liqui¬ 
dation of illiteracy, linking of literacy as internee- 
ship of students at the university and expansion of 
farmers' training and functional literacy. 


**lVe*d face retrenchment but for the fact that 
three new Universities are opened for each 
one burnt down .** 


CLASSinED ADS. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 
DELHI—110007 

Applications arc inMtcd for the follow¬ 
ing posi^ 

S No.—Department—l>csignation and 
scale of pay of posts• 

1. Director of PhvstLjl I.Jiication 
(one I Rs 7tK>-50.i:50. 

2. W.U.S. Health Cenire—Medical 
O.Ticcr (one, tcmpt)rar> for a period of 
about two years) Rs. 400-4O-g00-5O-9.S0 
with Rs. .^00;- p.m.fiscd as N.P.A. 

3. faculty of Management Studies.— 
Professional Junior for the Library (one) 
Rs. 400-40-m)0'50-9.^0. 

4. Department of Btilany—(i) One 
Technician (Rs. 125-l5-475-nH-20-575) 

(ii) One Curator Rs. 350-2(M50-25- 
600. 

5. Department of Physics and Astro¬ 
physics.—One Senior Technical Assis¬ 
tant Rs. 250-15-400-EB-15-575 (The 
scale is likely to be revised). 

All posts carry Oeamess. City Com¬ 
pensatory, House Rent allowances and 
letirement benefits as admissible under 
the rules in force in the University from 
time to time, 

Car/Scooter allowance is though ad¬ 
missible for the post of Medical Oflioor 
according to the University rules, the 
incumbant will not be eligible for re- 


ircmeni benefits being a temporary 
vacancy. 

Quallficatkiiis 

I. For Difeclor Physical Education 

Emtial : Master's Degree in Physi- 
cal Rducation or a Master's Degree m 
Ari,s,Science etc. with a Post-Graduate 
Diploma m Physical Education. 

IJesireble: Minimum of 10 years cx- 
periciice in a college or university as In- 
charge of Sports and games. 

n. For Medical Off jeer 

M.B.B.S. Degree from a recognised 
Umversiiy. Minimum three years ex- 
pcncncc after passing M.B.B.S. required. 
Candidates with Post-Graduate quali¬ 
fications or ho^ital experience will be 
preferred. 

III. For Professional Junior 

1 . First or high Second class fi.A./ 
B.SC./B. Com. Degree and First or high 
Second class Master's degree in Library 
Science. 


Or 

Fust or high Second class M.A./ 
M.SC./M. Com. Degree and first or 
high Second class B Lib Science or First 
or Hi^ Second class Post-Graduate dip¬ 
loma m Lib Science. 


ii. Atleast two years esperienoe in a 
Professional capacity in a Library of 
Standing. 

IV. For the post of Curator 

Essential: i. First or high Second 
class M.Sc. degree in Botany w4th a^ 
quate knowledge of systematic Botany, 
Economic Botany and/or Horticulture 
and Gardening. 

ii. Experience of having worked in a 
Botanical Herbarium Museum and^r 
Garden. 

Desirable; .Alleast two years* teach¬ 
ing and/or Research experience. 

For the post of Teduiclan 

Essential. M.Sc. with Physics as the 
main subject; adequate knowledge of 
Electronics, especiallv with reference 
to Electron Microscope. 

Desirable: Knowledge of mainte¬ 
nance of Optical Research Microscopes 
other laboratory equipment and impa* 
ratus, air-conditiOners, frigidaires and 
deep-freeze cabinets. 

V. For the post of Senior Tedmical 
Assistant 

B.Sc. with training experience in 
Laboratory Techniques of the subject. 

iContimted on page 26) 
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NATIONAL 

OPEN 

UNIVERSITY 



Profeaor 
Nurut Hasan, 
Union Miniatsr 
of Education 
at tha second 
Convocation 
of the School 
of Corres¬ 
pondence 
Courses at 
Meerut 
University. 


Prof. S. Nurul Hasan, Union Minister of Edu¬ 
cation was the Chief Guest at the convocation of the 
correspondence courses of Meerut University this 
year. The innovative and experimental approach of 
the university is solving the problems of higher edu¬ 
cation was welcomed by the Minister. Emphasising the 
role of part'time and non-institutional study in the 
present condition of the country, he pleaded for the 
early establishment of the National Open University. 
He wanted an integrated system of education for the 
country in which all the three channels of instruction, 
namely* full-time instructional courses, part-time insti¬ 
tutional instructions and non-institutional private 
study are fully developed in a mutually complemen¬ 
tary fashion and are given equal status at all stages 
from primary to the university, so that every indivi¬ 
dual can receive the education he desires in a manner 
most suited to his needs and capacities. And yet the 
choice of the mode of instruction either singly or in 
combination, should make little or no difference to 
his educational status. 

The system of our education suffers from the 
basic weakness that it places an almost exclusive 
emphasis on full-time institutional instructions at all 
stages. The social and historical reasons for this 
situation can be analysed. When the present system 
of education was established in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, it was exclusively a system of full-time, insti¬ 
tutional instruction, fnspite of changes elsewhere, 
the basic character of our educational system has 
remained unchanged though attempts are being 
made now to educate the masses who need the alter¬ 
native channels of instruction. It is out of this inc¬ 
reasing divergence between the needs of a moderni¬ 
sing society with emphasis on mass education, and 
the obsolete character of our educational system that 
many of our present problems arise. 

Prof. Hasan briefly outlined the important fea¬ 
tures of the National Open University which is 
proposed to be set up soon. In the first place there 


would b^ no specific age limit prescribed for admis¬ 
sion but certain standards for admission would be 
laid down. Special admission test may be conducted 
by the university itself. 

In our country. Television can only play a minor 
role in the immediate future. But the Radio wii Ibe 
utilized on a fairly large scale. The courses of Open 
University will also have to rely heavily on the corres¬ 
pondence education designed on the principles of 
programme learning. Such instruction will have to 
be supplemented with the programmes of direct con¬ 
tact and instruction, especially organized for all 
students at convenient times during the year. Local 
academic centres are also proposed where students 
may have access to libraries, laboratories and other 
learning aids and where even personal guidance can 
be arranged for them. Such centres can be immedia¬ 
tely set up in affiliated colleges and even in selected 
secondary schools. The courses for the Open Uni¬ 
versity will be carefully designed by specially 
constituted teams keeping in mind the needs of the 
students. 

The establishment of Open University will not be 
in conflict with the development of other universities. 
In fact, the two types of universities will re-act on 
each other to the enrichment of both and taken to¬ 
gether, they should provide a much better system of 
higher education to the people than what had been 
possible so far. 

A Committee under the Chairmanship ofShri G. 
Parthasarathi, Vice-Chancellor of Jawaharlal Nehru 
University has already been set up to make detailed 
recommendations. A Sub-Committee of the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission has also proposed the 
establishment of multi-media university. Very soon 
a bill for the establishment of National Open Univer¬ 
sity would be introduced in the Parliament and 
simultaneous steps would be taken to enroll students 
as early as possible, preferably from the 1975 session. 
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YOUTH 

AGAINST 

FAMINE 


&bri Natayan Desai, a leading Sarvodaya worked 
visited foroda during January 1973. His visit led 
to a serin of planning exercises which paved the way 
for holding a number of camps during this summer 
by M.S. Varsity. Under these programmes, youth 
has been involved in the national reconstruction 
work by undertaking projects which can create dur¬ 
able community assets and thereby preventing 
famine. These programmes have provided educa¬ 
tional experience to the students by exposing them 
to the realities of the ruro-tribal life and crises situa¬ 
tions. The camps organized under the scheme had a 
new approach. They were designed by synthesising 
the s^ient characteristics of the different models— 
Gandhian model of group living, training on the 
lines of physical education and Scout's camps, dis¬ 
cipline of NCC (excluding physical punishment, 
operations, organisation, coordination and supervi¬ 
sion) based on social work. The university finally 
adopted the integrated model. 


Youth in action 
for the constru¬ 
ction of Rangpur 
Lift Irrigation 
Project 



The camping sites were selected on the following 
criteria: (1) The site should offer an opportunity to 
organize projects with a view to prevention of famine 
in the future, reducing the effects of present famine 
by direct participation and prevention of diseases 
among people of drought affected areas, (2) Readi¬ 
ness of a voluntary agency to give the projects and 
to take the responsibility for subsequent follow up, 
(3) Willingness of a voluntary agency to share the 
organisational responsibility of the camp. On these 
basis various sites were selected and eleven camps 
were organized during April to June this year. The 
participants of these camps were drawn mostly from 
the university, Tarun Shanti Sena, Gujarat Sarvodya 
Mandal, Uttal Buniyadi Schools and Gandhi Vidya- 
pith, Vedchni. The local youth also participated in 
a big way. 

Organisers of the camp took special care in select¬ 
ing the projects which had sp^ial bearing on agricul¬ 
ture. The projects were mainly oriented towards: 
(1) lift irrigation, (2) afforestation, (3) deepening 
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of we]] and percolation tank, (4) Kotar bunding-* 
itclaimatioii of land (5) building i^proach road. 

Other programmes like medical telief» socio-econo- 
mic» survey, lok sampark (public contact), collecting 
food-grains and distributing the same, working with 
the relief workers and organization of study circles 
were also taken up. 

On the conclusion of these camps, their evaluation 
was done through the circulation of evaluation sheets 
among the participants at random basis. It was 
found that personal contacts had been the major mot 
vating factor for the big enrolment. The students 
liked Lok Sampark the most. The reasons given 
were the opportunity to know the rum! India, in' 
crease in the general knowledge about rural life, 
realization of hardship, and rapport with the rural 
population. Manual work, group living, camp life, 
work in kitchen, early rising were the priorities for 
the campers. Sizeable section of the students liked 
group discussions while many of them expressed the 
strong displeasure against the ideological talks, lee* 
tores by visitors, monotonous discussions and talks 
regarding Gandhian living. Majority of the students 
liked manual work because it provided them an 
opportunity to express their faith in the dignity of 
lalmur. Tliese camps were very impo^nt with a 
view of their value in remodeling the life pattern of 
students. Most of them accepted the educative 
value of this cam^ign. Integration, art of making 
friendship and adjustment, group living, tolerance 
to others views, development of frankness, develop¬ 
ment of art of expression, injection of the sense of 
punctuality, discipline and responsibility, and learn¬ 
ing the aft of cooking and serving the food were 
rile foremost advantages gained by the students. Some 
of the students however demanded further democra¬ 
tization and decentralization in the camps. 

Tbe students have learnt the specific necessity 
and advantages of labour. In the final analj^is, the 
Youth Against Famine programme has laid deep 
roots of youth movement in the countiy.Q 

PLANS FOR ALL INDIA EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


The Union Education Ministry would undertake 
a comprehensive survey of the educational set up in 
the country from July 1. A separate bureau of 
educational statistics and information is being set up 
in the Ministry for this purpose. It will work in 
close coUaboiation with the State counteiparts and 
the corresponding organizations in the Univ^ity 
Grants Commission, National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, Nations^ Staff College for 
Educational Planners and Administrators and^ the 
Centra! Statistical Organization. The jneliminaiy 
statistic report is expected to be ready by March. 
The present survey would be wider in scope and 
dimension than tte earlier two surveys of 19^5 and 
1967. It is expected to cover the entire educational 
system and institutions of all catholics* It will 
provide a comprehensive picture of the total educa¬ 


tional system with an assessment of the achievement 
made in the last twelve years. The survey would 
also meet the requirements of the Fifth Five Year 
Plm in particular and of the long-term needs of the 
educational planning and development. 

The survey would cost Rs. 25 lakhs this year and 
45 lakhs in the next year. Among other things, in¬ 
formation would be collected on the total invest¬ 
ments made in the educational system in the form of 
loans, building and equipment. The public library 
system, programmes of non-formal education on 
teachers on the basis of their age or total emoluments 
and the manner and the extent of community sup¬ 
port to education would be studied. 

The survey will be divided into five areas: (1) 
School stage: Here all educational institutions at 
the school stage will be surveyed (except vocational 
institutions). The N.C.E.R.T. will do this survey; (2) 
Higher Education: This will survey all educational 
institutions beyond the matriculation or higher 
secondary. The University Grants Commission will 
do this survey; (3) Vocational Lciucutioti: It will 
include a survey of institutions of vocational educa¬ 
tion. It will study other agencies like industry etc., 
Much provide vocational education and related as- 
p^ts. The Institute of Applied Economic Research 
will undertake this survey; (4) Educational 
Administration: The National Staif College for 
Educational Planners and Administrators \\itl 
undertake this work which will include a 
survey of all aspects of educational administration 
at the state-level: (5) Cultural Programmes: Ihc 
Department of Culture will set up a special unit to 
do this survey. 



“Admissions will almost all be on merit because 
potiticlana never recommend e case In its 
absence. 
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Calcutta University Convocation 



Dr. Satyendranalh Bose (left), Shrl A.L. Dias, Chancellor (2nd) addressing the Convocation, Dr S.N. Sen, 

Vice'Chancelier (3rd) and Shrl Arun Ray (4th) seen on the dais 


The annual convocation of 
Calcutta University was held on 
16lh June. On this occasion, fifty 
five eminent scholars—Indian 
and foreign were awarded special 
medals and prizes for their out¬ 
standing contributions. Mr. A.L. 
Dias, the Chancellor presided. 
Dr. S. N. Sen, the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the university said that 
the good students of this university 
command attention in other uni¬ 
versities of the country and also 
in the world. Research work 
that is conducted at the universi¬ 
ty sUll wins admiration of the 
distinguished professors in foreign 
countries. Dr. Sen opposed the 
charges made in some quarters 
about the decline of standards in 
the university. He however ad¬ 


mitted that there was a marked 
fall in the standard of English 
but this was not the only yard¬ 
stick for such purpose, as less 
importance has been attached to 
the learning of English since inde¬ 
pendence. 

Prof, S. N. Bose, National 
Professor addressed the convoca¬ 
tion in Bengali. He pointed out 
that in sharp contrast with the 
glorious part played by the youth 
of the State in pre-independence 
days, there had been gradual 
deterioration in the State in all 
spheres and a situation had been 
reached when even the established 
business houses had started moving 
out of the State adding miseries 
to the local people. He empha¬ 


sised the need of early eradica¬ 
tion of illiteracy. Ft of. Bose 
made an appeal to the youth to 
rise to the occasion and bring 
back the lost glory of the State. 

The Degree of Doctor of 
Medicine was posthumously 
conferred on late Dr. Silendra 
Nath Sen and the Degree of 
Doctor of Laws on the former Chief 
Justice of Calcutta High Court, 
Mr. Prasanta Behari Mukerjee. 
In all four hundred fifty one scho¬ 
lars were awarded doctorate and 
other research degrees. Several 
gold medals and prizes were 
awarded for contribution in diiSe- 
rent spheres of knowledge. Pro¬ 
minent among the recipient of 
gold medals was the renowned 
historian. Dr. Ramesh Chandra. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF 
NATIONAL POUCV 
OF EDUCATION 


The role of univecsity teachers 
in the implementation of the na< 
tiona] policy on education was the 
main of the address of Dr. 
P.D. Shukla to the Delhi Univer¬ 
sity Teachers Society. In his view 
a country’s education is what its 
teachers are. But there are a 
number of specific roles of univer¬ 
sity teachers. One of these rela¬ 
tes to raising of the quality of the 
standard of education. This 
would imply raising the standard 
of higher education for its own 
sake. Ilie universities would also 
supply more knowledgeable and 
better trained teachers for school 
and college education. The pro¬ 
duction of books and other rea¬ 
ding material for students is eqiml- 
ly important. The University 
level books in various Indian lan¬ 
guages and even in English are 
inadequate. This requires urgent 
consideration. The question of 
improving the employability of 
young students passing out from 
the schools and colleges has also 
assumed great importance, la 
the 10'f2'^3 educational struc- 
ture» the two year stage of higher 
secondary education has bera 
visualised to provide for two dis¬ 
tinct streams^cademic and vo¬ 
cational. The academic stream is 
to be higher education and uni¬ 
versity-oriented. The vocational 
stream is to provide for job- 
oriented courses which are termi¬ 
nal in character. Appropriate 
bridges will need to be built in 
the streams so that talented stu¬ 
dents and others can change oyer 
from one stream to the other with 
or without some additional edu¬ 
cation or training, as the case may 
be. In this challenging area of 
educational reconstruction, the 
teachers of various professioiial 
subjects can study the potential 
for wo*)k and employment in their 
region and suggest suitable cour¬ 
ses for introduction at the higher 
secondary stage. They can also 
help in the preparations of rele¬ 
vant syllabi for instruction and 
training and offer their institu¬ 
tional premises, wherever feasible, 
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for si^ervised piaotical traming 
and experience of students. A 
scheme of internship, for such 
trainees in their organizations can 
also be worked out with the sup¬ 
port and cooperation of the same 
teacher. 

Dr. Shukla also emphasised 
the immediate need to reform the 
examination system. He said 
that the focus should be on the 
reform of the question paper, 
which is only set 1^ teachers. In¬ 
troduction of an increasing num¬ 
ber of short answer questions in 
the question paper and the im¬ 
provement of quality of the essay 
type question should be taken as 
early as possible. The question 
paper should have a fuller cover¬ 
age of the syllabus, encouraging 
students to study throughout the 
year. The element of subjectivi¬ 
ty in evaluation of the scripts 
should be minimised. How b^t 
the improved technology can be 
introdiKed in the evaluation work 
of each individual discipline and 
what further needs to be done in 
this area are matters which need 
the consideration of the teaching 
community. 

The national policy is against 
the opening of poorly financed 
universities and admission of stu¬ 
dents without regard to available 
facilities. The development of 
part-time and own-time education 
and tratning has been stressed. 
The teachers working in the whole 
time institutions luive to play 
their role by giving greater sup- 
imrt and encouragement to part- 
time and own-time education 
and traming. 


SPORTS COURSES AT H.A.U 


The university is proposing to 
introduce a pre-university course 
in its Sports Colley from the 
coming academic session. In this 
one-year course subjects relating 
to hygiene, physiology, nutrition, 
genmal knowledge and personal¬ 
ity development would be intro¬ 
duced. The college would also 
be having a four-year Bachelor of 
Sports programme. Special em¬ 
phasis would be laid on the sub¬ 
jects like personality developiiteiit, 


Bporte medicine, organisation and 
promotion of sports. Subjects 
like sales promotion, personnel 
management and personnel wel¬ 
fare will be introduced in the final 
year of the course. A sum of 
Rupees eight lakhs has been pro¬ 
vided in the current financial year 
to encourage the sports activities 
and related programmes. 


PREPARATION FOR 
MOSCOW UNIVERSIADE 


The Indian Universities would 
be participating in the Universt- 
ade to be held in Moscow this 
year from 15th to 2Sth August, 
1973. The continent consisting 
of Athletics, Tennis and Wrestl¬ 
ing teams would be leaving 
Delhi for Moscow on Ilth Aug¬ 
ust, 1973. The participants num- 
being20'2S will be finally selected. 
The preliminary selection trialr 
have ^n completed. Camps for 
this purpose were recently held 
at Mysore and Delhi. The coach¬ 
ing camp for athletics is already in 
progress at the Neiaji Subhas 
National Institute of Sports, 
Patiala. The final selection trials 
would be completed by the middle 
of July. Those finally selected 
will undergo an intensive training 
for three weeks prior to their 
departure for Moscow. 


INDO-AFGHAN ACADEMIC 
COOPERATION 


Discussion for collaboration 
between India and Afghanistan 
for providing assistance to Kabul 
University's Department of Eng¬ 
lish teaching are in progress. A 
survey on the nature of the assis¬ 
tance required by the university 
has already been carried out. 
The Indian Professors of Histoiy 
and Geography would be shortly 
going to Kabul to work in these 
departments. India's assistance 
has also been sought for the 
development of the second univer¬ 
sity of Afghanistan—Nangarhas 
University near Jalalabad. A 
number of Indian teachers are al- 
leady in Afghanistan on two years 
assignment. 



IMA REVISES ENTRANCE 
QUAUnCATlONS 


The Indian Military Academy 
at Dchradun from July l‘J74 on¬ 
wards would admit graduate!) to 
its courses. This would raise the 
academic background of the com- 
missiored ofli.crs in the Indian 
Army and at the same time would 
reduce the two)cars couric to 
eighteen months. Greater em¬ 
phasis would now be placed m 
ths study of mihtary history and 
modern warfare The Tiaming 
Directorate tif the Ministry of 
Defence has decided that cadets 
who failed to «ct through the Ele¬ 
mentary M)ing School and the 
Naval Academy would now be 
considered for commission to the 
regular army. This has not been 
the earlier practice and a cadet 
having once faded was asked to 
look for jobs elsewhere. At pre¬ 
sent. the stiiKnds arc limited to 
Rs. 40. This has been responsi¬ 
ble to a considerable extent in the 
poor admissions to Indian Milita¬ 
ry Academy and National Defen¬ 
ce Academy. The Ministry of De¬ 
fence is considering a proposal to 
increase the stipends to cadets 
coming from lower and middle 
group families with a view to 
attracting more candidates to join 
the army. 


.MANPOWER survey 
PLANNED BY 

TECHNOLOGICAL VARSITY 


The Jawaharlal Nehru Tech¬ 
nological University, Hyderabad— 
the first tcchnoli>gical univer¬ 
sity to be set up in the country-^ 
is planning to have a collaborative 
study with the Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research to develop 
a clear understanding of the 
functional requirements of engi¬ 
neering positions and job-levels 
in industry, government depart¬ 
ments and other organizations. 
The study would also evolve goals 
of engineering education and try 
to relate them to the educatio¬ 
nal and training systems. 

A study of this type has not 
been carrira so far in the country. 


The curricula of the engineering 
degree courses and instructional 
methods are not properly linked 
to the requirements of industry 
for engineering manpower. This 
has caused a big gap between the 
requirements of engineering pro¬ 
fession and engineering institu¬ 
tions leading to the crltieisin by 
industry that the graduates com' 
tng from technical institutions do 
n M fulfil their requirements. In 
fact, during the last twenty years, 
engineering education has expan* 
ded at u phenomenal scale with¬ 
out the detciniination of the goal 
structure. 

The survey will be both quali¬ 
tative and quantitative and will 
seek to provide the basic infor¬ 
mation and data from the pro¬ 
fessional field to the academic fa¬ 
culty for curriculum development, 
preparation of instructional ma¬ 
terial, development of new tea¬ 
ching and learning processes. The 
survey would also ascertain the 
real needs of technical jobs in in¬ 
dustry and other organizations on 
the basis of activity analysis and 
express them in terms of techni¬ 
cal knowledge, skills and compe¬ 
tencies required for these jobs. 
It would also assess the character- 
isticks of technical personnel hold¬ 
ing technical jobs in industry and 
analyse the nature and extent of 
the matching of men with jobs 
and idcntilV those aspects of the 
inputs necessary to ensure proper 
development of technical per¬ 
sonnel. It would seek to formu¬ 
late an action plan for develop¬ 
ing appropriate skill generating 
systems. 

The analysis of jobs and sur¬ 
vey of technical personnel in in¬ 
dustry will be on the basis of on- 
the-spot study assisted by ques¬ 
tionnaire studies. Before the 
launching of the survey a preli¬ 
minary investigation is proposed 
to be carried out to prepare a 
list of priorities in regard to foc¬ 
us, emphasis, selection of econo¬ 
mic factors and tools for the sur¬ 
vey. A sampling design will then 
be prepared to ensure a represen¬ 
tative cross-section of manpower 
employee groups and technical 
jobs covering the entire economy. 

The Chief Coordinator for 
this project would be appointed 
by the university. They will be 


experts one in each branch of en¬ 
gineering—civil, mechanical, elec¬ 
trical, electronics and chemical-— 
again from the university. The 
Field Investigators would be 
mostly cn ad-hoc basis and will 
be drawn from the differenc de¬ 
partments and constituent colle¬ 
ges of the universities. The whole 
project will be carried out under 
the overall guidance of an adviso¬ 
ry committee. 


NEW GOVERNING BODKIS 
FOR DELHI COLLEGES 


The Academic Council of 
Delhi University recently appro¬ 
ved the plan for reorganising the 
Governing Bodies of the Colleges. 
The twelve-member Governing 
Body will comprise three repre¬ 
sentatives of the trusts, three 
among the teachers, two university 
nominees, one each from karam- 
charis and students, one educatio¬ 
nist from outside the university. 
The principal of the College will 
be the ex-officio member. 
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N&I.S. PATIALA 



A Tenms Coaching Camp in progress 


The Nctaji Subhas National 
Institute of Sports >va$ established 
by the Government of India in 
1961. During all these years, it 
has served the cause of games 
and sports in the country. The 
main contribution however has 
been in the field of training of 
coaches. It has a cadre of 304 
coaches of different categories. 
The coaches have been trained 
abroad mostly in U S.S R., West 
Germany and East Ciermany. 
The coaches which are on the 
teaching staff of the institute 
remain at headquarters while the 
bulk of field wing staff serve all 
over the country. Few coaches 
has been sent abroad and arc 
imparting useful training in forei¬ 
gn countries. 

Coaching Programme 

The Institute has also sofar pro¬ 
duced 2046 qualified coaches in 
various games and sports. Regu¬ 
lar course of ten months duration 
as well as condensed courses of 
six months duration are organized 
every year. Besides, a special 
six weeks 'short course is run 
for the benefit of teachers of 
Physical education during the 
summer vacations. The coaching 
course of study available at the 
Institute are in the following fields: 
(i) Athletics, (ii) Badminton, (iii) 
Basketball, (iv) Cricket, (v) Foot- 
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ball. (V i) G>mnastics. (vii) Hockey, 
(\iii) Lawn Tennis, (ix) Swim¬ 
ming. (\) Table Tennis, (xi) 
Vollyl^ll fxii) Wrestling, 
and (xiii) Weiglitdifiing. To 
help popuhri.ee the indigenous 
sports, orientation courses are 
also being organized in Kabaddt 
and Kho-Kho. The Imiitute has 
gradually built up the cadre of 
these coaches. Initially, the servi¬ 
ces of expert coaches from abroad 
were requisitioned and Indian 
understudy coaches were attached 
to them. The teaching stall' is 
now completely Indianised. Forei¬ 
gn coaches are however invited 
'from lime to lime on short assign, 
ments to hold special clinics and 
help in the coaching programmes 
of the Institute. 

Regional Centres 

Under the national Coaching 
Scheme, the Institute has esta¬ 
blished Regional Coaching 
Centres at Delhi, Hyderabad, 
Jaipur, Lucknow, Nagpur, Banga¬ 
lore, Gandhinagar, Jabalpur, 
Patna, Amritsar, Chandigarh, 
Goa, Port Blair, Jammu and 
Srinagar. The Regional Coaching 
Centres are regularly provided 
with the sports equipment up to 
the value of Rs. 10,000 per 
annum and good number of the 
coaches on these centres are also 
provided by the Institute. 


Besides organising the coach¬ 
ing programmes, the Institute also 
pre^res the various national 
teams which go out for participat¬ 
ing in international events. The 
intensive training provided helps 
in the improvement of national 
standards of our athletes. To 
encouraire sports agencies in 
rural areas, the Institute has been 
organizing All India Rural Spoils 
TAiuinimeais since 197J. The 
first lounmmcnt was held in 
Patiala, the second at Jaipur and 
the third one was held recently 
in New Delhi. 

I'uhcrsity Sports 

The Institute has been extend¬ 
ing its cooperation to universities 
and colleges. The N.I.S. Field 
Coaches have been instructed to 
attend to their requirements on 
priority basis in consultation with 
the State Councils to whom they 
r arc attached. A large number of 
1 the coaches have participated in 
the coaching programme of the 
NSO. 

Fcilowslilps and Scholarships 

Besides these field activities, the 
Institute has instituted three 
fellowships fur research in Sports 
Medicine. Fellowships are also 
expected to be instituted for re¬ 
search in other fields connected 
with games and sports. The 
sports medicine department of the 
Institute is very well organized. 
The First National Seminar on 
Sports Medicine was held at 
Patiala in 1971 and was attended 
by a large number of Ph) sicians. 
Surgeons, Physiotherapists, Psy¬ 
chologists, Couches and Physical 
Educationists from all over the 
country. The Second Seminar 
w'as held tn Hyderabad in 1972. 

Under the Sports Talent 
Search Scheme, tw'O hundred 
scholarships on the basis of 
National Level competitions of 
the value of Ks. 50/- per month 
each and four hundred scholar¬ 
ships on the basis of State Level 
competitions of the value of Rs. 
25/- per month each are awarded 
by the Institute every year to 
deserving candidates. 

Campus 

The Institute is located in the 


old Moti Bagh Palace. It has ex¬ 
tensive wclMatd out play-fields 
and grounds. The covered acorn- 
modation is spread over about 
350 acres of land A modern 
Swimming Pool and Gymnasium 
is under construction. The insti¬ 
tute is also planning the construc¬ 
tion of a shooting range in consul¬ 
tation with the National Rillc 
Association of India and the 
Govt, of India. 

Extension Services 

The NIS is functioning as the 
headquarters of the Asian Track 
and Field Statistical Research 
Centre* Asian Association of 
Track and Field Statisticians, 
Indian Association of Sports 
Medicine and Athletic Couches 
Association of India. The Insti¬ 
tute has also received recognition 
from various sports institutions 
all over the world. ATHLETIC 
ASIA a bi-annual publication of 
Asian Athletic C’oachcs Associa. 
tion is published by the Institute. 

To popularise sports and 
games in the country, NIS is 
bringing out a series of paperback 
publication like (i) Playing Field 
Manual, (li) Bndminion, (in) 
Basketball, (r) Kabaddi, (\) 
Lawn Tennis, fvi) Cricket, (vn) 
Athletics. NIS Journal is a quar¬ 
terly publication which deals with 
sports activities. A new journal 
on sports medicine has been 
brought out recently. The Insti¬ 
tute library has a collection of 
over 50(i() books m various games 
and sports medicine, sports psy¬ 
chology. sports sociology and 
other allied sciences. Over 52 
periodicals arc regularly contri¬ 
buted. A National Sporis Museum 
has been recently established with 
the help of the collections of 
Shri Yadavmdra Smgh formerly 
Maharaja of Patiala and late Shri 
Pankaj Gupta. 

The Institute would be hosting 
the symposium on “Exercises 
and Sports Physiology’' at Patiala 
in collaboration with the l>cfencc 
Institute of Physiology and Al¬ 
lied Sciences during 1974 when 
the XXVI International Congress 
of Physiological Sciences will be 
held at New Delhi. A large num¬ 
ber of foreign and Indian experts 
are expected to attend. 


OPEN UNIVERSITY 
FOR 

SRI LANKA 


University of Sri Lanka has 
appointed a special committee to 
map out the working of an Open 
University which is to be set up 
shortly. Dr. Osmund Jayaratne, 
President of the Colombo Campus 
of University of Sri Lanka is the 
Chirman of the committee. The 
Open University will give an 
opportunity to adults to obtain 
university degrees, particularly 
those who are in unemployment. 
These adult students will be able 
to sit their university decrees by 
following lessons through the 
radio, correspondence courses and 
vocational courcc'i. Initially, 
university would eater to adults 
over thirty five years of age. It 
would provide foundation courses 
for adult*' who were not ade¬ 
quately qualified. 


CHANGING EDUCATIONAL 
PATTERN IN ASSA.M 


A three-day symposium on the 
new' structure of education in 
.Assam^w'as held under the auspices 
ofthc Gauhaii University Tea¬ 
chers Association. The symposium 
was inaugurated by Shri S. C, 
Sinha, the C hief Minister of the 
State. Shri S. C. Rajkhowa. Vice- 
Chancellor of the university was 
the Chief Guest at the concluding 
function They appreciated the 
idea of organizing such a sympo¬ 
sium in the wake of the changing 
pattern of education all over the 
country. Over two hundred educa¬ 
tionists and csperls came from all 
over Assam, Manipur, Mizoram, 
NEFA. Nagaland and Meghalaya. 
A number of papers were present¬ 
ed covering the various aspects 
of education in the State. The 
curricula and syllabi arc being 
complctelv recasted. Universi¬ 
ties of Gauhati and Dibrugarh 
have decided to switch over to the 
two-year pre-university course 
instead of the present one-year 
course. Assamese has been intro¬ 
duced as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion up to pre-university classes 


but English is also allowed to 
continue for a period of ten 
years. 

Dr. D. P. Barooha, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Association briefly 
outlined the genesis of the sym¬ 
posium. It was suggested that 
there should be proper coordina¬ 
tion between universities and the 
Board of Secondary Education 
for implementing the new educa¬ 
tional pattern. The symposium 
also suggested to the universities 
of Assam that an educational re¬ 
search bureau be established to 
conduct research for curriculum 
training and evaluation. It was 
recommended that the work- 
experience should be introduced 
as recommended by the Educa¬ 
tion Commission and sufllcient 
flexibility should be maintained 
for introducing s eh programmes 
in the curruculum. The question 
of production of textbooks was 
also discussed and it was suggest¬ 
ed that there should be effective 
coordination between the uniwr- 
sity coordination committee for 
textbooks production and the 
State Textbook Corporation in 
the matter of production of text¬ 
books so that they ate made 
available to students well in time. 
A rccomniedation was made 
for the creation of Stale Advi¬ 
sory Board to advise the Govern¬ 
ment of Assam on all matters re¬ 
lating to education. This Board 
should be repiesentative in cha- 
lacteraud should include repre¬ 
sentatives of teachers, professio¬ 
nal organizations, educational 
administrators and all those con¬ 
cerned with the education in the 
State. 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATORS 
MEET 


The second annual conference 
of the Indian Association of Pub* 
Ik Administration was held at 
Osmania recently. Shri H. C. 
Sarin, Adviser to the Governor 
of A^hra Pradesh, inaugurated 
the conference. He pleaded for 
clean administration and suggest¬ 
ed that methods be devised to 
reward good performance and 
punish inefficiency in adminis¬ 
tration. A conference on 
^^Bureaucracy and Development*’ 
was organiz^ on this occasion. 
Representatives from the Uni¬ 
versities of Sagar, Lucknow, 
Delhi, Mysore, Calcutta and 
Chan^garh besides Osmania 
participated. Another conference 
was also organized by the depart¬ 
ment to discuss the teaching 
curricula and steps that may be 
taken to improve the teaching 
methods in the public adminis¬ 
tration department. Summer 
&boois in the Department of 
Physics and Political Science 
were also organized this year for 
the benefit of teachers of the 
southern universities. 


ORNnHOLOGlCAL STUDIES 
AT APAU 


The Andhra Pradesh Agri¬ 
cultural University has been 
chosen by the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research as one of 
the two centres to be set up in 
the country for ornithological 
studies in relation to agriculture. 
It is proposed to confine the 
study initially to the survey and 
distribution of the various species 
of birds that are damaging 
the crops. Though a lot of 
systematic ornithological work 
to been done in the country by 
Mr. Saleem All and others, the 
economic aspects of this study 
to not been fully studied. For 
this purpose, the services of two 
foreip experts may be obtained 
for the initial stages of the pro¬ 
ject when a field survey would 
be organized. Later on steps to 
avoid the wastage of crops would 
be taken up. The two centres of 


the LC.A.R. to be set up arc 
—Hyderabad in the South and 
the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute at New Delhi. 


art history courses 

AT BARODA 


The Faculty of Fine Arts of 
the Maharaja Sayajirao Univer¬ 
sity of Baroda would be starting 
postgraduate courses in Art 
History and Art Criticism fiom this 
academic year. The Depart¬ 
ment of Art History, which has 
both Art Historians and practi- 
cising artist^ on its sialT lias 
given considerable thought to the 
planning of these courses which 
wilt be the first of their kind in 
India. The study of Art History 
has not yet found its proper 
]^ace in our universities, ihcnigh 
the country is rich both in Art 
History and its practice. Thc.>c 
courses would lay stress on the 
students cxposiure to N^orks of 
art, their techniques and pro¬ 
cesses, their conceptual back¬ 
ground, in addition to studies in 
chronological history and in- 
conographic analysis. The) at¬ 
tempt thereby to prepare the 
students 10 rcspontl to \M)rks of 
art with their sensibilities at the 
same time sis being knowledge¬ 
able about them. 

The department has a crowing 
archive of visual material com¬ 
prising of oiigiiui! woik*^, repro¬ 
ductions. slides and photographs. 
Being on the same campus as the 
studio departments, it afTonU it> 
students opportunities for con¬ 
tact with creative artists and 
observation of I heir working 
methods. 

7 hese courses arc likely to he 
more popular with the increase in 
the number of museums, school•> 
and public information media. 
The department will also provide 
undergraduate courses in addi¬ 
tion to these postgraduate pro¬ 
grammes. 


TECHNICAL EDUCAHON 
TO BE STREAMLINED 


The Planning Commission 
has drawn a plan for the re- 
organisatjon and development of 


technical study within the frame¬ 
work of its allocation. The pro¬ 
gramme seeks to diversify the po¬ 
lytechnic education and introduce 
part-ttmeand short-term courses 
in the various technological insti¬ 
tutes to meet the requirements of 
the industry. Workshops and 
libraries would be modernised 
and obsolete equipment would 
be replaced especially in the 
older institutes. Additional faci¬ 
lities would be provided for 
diploma courses in the applied 
art, commercial practice, phar¬ 
macy etc. 

The staffing pattern in engi¬ 
neering colleges and polytechnics 
would be revised on the basis of 
the recommendations of the All- 
indta Council of Technical Edu¬ 
cation. 

The Institutes of Technology 
will be encouraged to develop 
advanced centres in selected 
technical fields. The regional 
engineering colleges would offer 
various industiy-orientcd courses 
and would be setting up practice 
laboratories in consultation with 
industf)' in their neighbourhood. 
Selected institutions will also 
undertake rocarch and develop¬ 
ment work ac.’ording to the 
national plan of science and tech¬ 
nology. 

The postgraduate engineering 
education and rc.search would be 
reviewed and a blueprint w'ould 
be prepared for a more meaning¬ 
ful development. A joint com¬ 
mittee of the University Grants 
('ommission and Union Educa¬ 
tion Ministry would review the 
first degree level courses in engi¬ 
neering and technology. 

The management education 
would also be strengthened. The 
existing institutes of management 
and the unii’crsity dcpartnients 
would be provided with adequate 
fun^. Possibilities of opening 
institutes of management at 
Bangalore and Lucknow would 
be c.xamtacd. The steering group 
on education has lecommended 
the revival of the scheme of 
merit-cum-means scholarships. 
The apprenticeship training of 
graduates and diploma holders 
would be arranged more frequent¬ 
ly. A few selected engineering 
colleges may be upgraded as 
centres of ^vanced study and 
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research keepina in view the long¬ 
term needs of the courttiy. 


NEW RESEARCH CENTRES 
FOR PANTNAGAR 


The Planning Commission 
has recently sanctioned a pn'ject 
costing over five crorcs rupees 
to develop the agricultural tcch> 
nology in the hill areas. Pant- 
nagar University has been charg¬ 
ed with the responsibility of 
identifying the specific problems 
of different altitudes in U.P. hill 
areas. A eapcrimcntul-cum- 
extension centre will be started 
by the university. In about three 
y^rs time, it is likely to develop 
into a second campus of the 
university. 

At present none of the eight 
hill districts of U. P. have an 
agricultural college which may 
provide practical training in the 
technology of hill areas or ex¬ 
tension work. Various agencies 
dealing with agriculture, live¬ 
stock and forestry research in the 
states would be coordinating the 
programme through this propos¬ 
ed research station. A site measur¬ 
ing about 4.000 acres at Rani- 
chauri in Tchn district has been 
selected lor this purpose. The 
project would come into full 
operation in the Fifth Plan and 
will be multi-disciplinary m 
character. The other six sub- 
centres arc proposed to be deve¬ 
loped at Chaubatia (Horticul¬ 
ture), Kanathal (Horticulture); 
Dhaigala (crop management re¬ 
search for valley areas) and 
Pithoragarh, Chamoli and Dehra 
Dun (livestock). 


COMMITTEE FOR 
AUTONOMOUS COU-FGES 


The Union education Minis¬ 
try has constituted a committee 
for working out a scheme for in¬ 
stituting autonomous colleges as 
a step towards promoting colle¬ 
giate education. Though provi¬ 
sion exists in the Acts of many 
universities for the constitution 
of such colleges, so far the Birla 
College of Technology, Mesra 
affiliated to Ranchi University 


has been declared as an autono¬ 
mous college. 

The Gajendragadkar Commit¬ 
tee on governance of the univer¬ 
sities and colleges pleaded for 
autonomous colleges. The report 
had favoured giving certain auto¬ 
nomy to teaching departments 
as well especially in the centres of 
advanced study. The Committee 
appointed by the Ministry of 
Education would be considering 
these questions in all aspects. The 
selected colleges would be empo¬ 
wered ID frame their results of 
admissions, prescribe the cour¬ 
ses of study and conduct their 
own examinations. The role of 
university would be of general 
supervision and of awarding the 
university degrees. The Commit¬ 
tee would also examine the ques¬ 
tion of determining the criteria, 
guidelines and the pattern of as¬ 
sistance to these colleges. 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


AI IG.VRH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 
AMG.ARH 

.Vd^ertlsemciit No. 4 73-74 

Apphcalions arc invited on the prj- 
senbed form for the fol owing postf 

CandicVilcs must possess Medical 
qualificdtion included in 1st oi 2nJ sche¬ 
dule of Part II of the third schedule 
(other than Licentiate qu'tlifications) of 
the lndi.in Medical Council Act, 1956. 
Hoklers of education tl qu lUlicuions in- 
Lliu>e(.i m Part il of ih.‘ thin* schedule 
should fultil the cond'tion sliptilated in 
Section of the I, M. C Act. 1956. 
.Must possess a basic Univcrsicv or 
equivalent guilification entered in 
dules umlcr.Statc/Ceniral Medical Regis- 
(latum Act. tl'or posts at SI. Nos. 
I AD onj> > 

1. I.ccturer in Ofriilhalmolosy {Institute 

of OphthalnioloK)) in the scale of 

Rs. 400-40-80A-SO-950 plus allowances 

Qualifications' M.S. (Ophthalmology) 
Specialitv Boiivl of Ophthalmology 
(USAl. M.S./- I.RC.S. (With D.O. 
DO.M.C.) or an cqiiivalent quali¬ 
fication. As Registrar or an equi¬ 
valent post for iitle.ist three ye.ini m 
Ophthalmology or allied subject in a 
leaching institution. 

2. Lecturer in Anaesthesiology (A. K. 

Tibblya Collcfte) in the scale of Rs 

40ti-40*800-50-S^O; plus allowances. 

Qualirkations: Post-Graduate Degree 
or Diploma m Aniesthesiology from a 
recognised Institution. 


Dciinble: Espoioice in Anaesthesia 
in some recognised Hospital. Woiktng 
knowledge of Urdu. 

3. LecturgglnPhwfctfZ. H.ghgtB^hw 
College) fn the se^ of Ra 40(MO*gOO- 
50-950 plDB allottances (One pennaneet 
& one temp.) 

Quallflcatloiis; A First or Hi^ Se¬ 
cond Oass M.Sc. degree in I%ytics of an 
Indian Univeisity or an equivalrat 
qualification. 

I^irable; Ordinarily two years' ex¬ 
perience of teaching of B. Sc. or B. Sc. 
Engineering Classes or published work 
of Doctorate Standard. Specialization 
in Nuclear Physics, Solid State Fhysks 
or Electronics. 

4. lecturers in Zoology (Department of 
Zoology) in the scale of Rs 40 O- 40 - 

800-50-5^0 plus allowBnces. 

Qualifications.* Ordinarily a First or 
High Second Class Master's Degree in 
Zoology of an Indian University or an 
equivalent foreign qualification. 

Desiralde: Some experience of Rese¬ 
arch or Teaching, 

5. Lecturers in Law (DeiniliiMiit of Law) 
in the scale of Rs 400-40-800-50.9^ 
plus allowances, 

QuaUfkatious; Atleasi a First or High 
5»econd Class hosier's Degree in Law 
from an Indian University or an equiva¬ 
lent foreign qualification. 

Desirable: Experience of teiu^ riB 
LL. B. & LL. M. Classes. 

6. Lecturer in Russian Htstoiy (Depart- 
meat of History) in the scale at Rs. 
400-40-800-50-950 plus alhnnnces. 

Qualifications: Atleast a First or Hig^ 
Second Class Master's Degree in Russian 
History or an equivalent foreign quali¬ 
fication. 

7. Pait-time Lecturer hi Law CDeparhnoit 
of Ijiw) OD Rs. 500 /- p. n>. (fix^. 

Qualifications: Good academic record 
with a First Or High Second Cbiw 
Bachelor of Laws or hi^ degree in 
Law of an Indian University or Foreign 
University. Practice at the for about 
10 years or about 10 years* experience 
as judicial officer and ability to teach 
procedural subjects like Civil and 
Criminal Procedure. Evidence and to 
conduct moots. 

Presenbed application form & Instruc¬ 
tions may be had from the Dy. Registrar 
(Exectttu’e) by sending self-addressed 
envelope of 9'x4'. Last dale for receipt 
of applications is 22nd July, 1973. 
fncomplcie applications and those rece¬ 
ived late may not be considered. 

Higher start except in case of No. 7 
above may be given for special quali¬ 
fications and experience. Candidates 
interviewed may be paid contribution 
towards their T. A. equal to one single 
second class Railway Fare only. 

(P. V, GEORGE) 
REGISTRAR 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Mattcmatka 

1. Kailash Chandra. Hydromagneiic stability of density 
stratified spiral and plane flows with and ^'ihout temperature 
gradient. Meerut University. 

2. Shanma* Kcshav Datt. A study of boundary value pro¬ 
blems. University of Rajasthan. 

3. Shaima, Krishna Oiandra. Studies on magnus instabi¬ 
lity and some related problems m exterior ballistics. University 
of Poona. 

4. Tikekar, Ramesh Shriram. Geometric aspcct.s of relati¬ 
vistic fields of gravitation. University of Poona. 

Physics 

1. Belgal, P.R. Direct analogue compi ler method of solv¬ 
ing hydraulic and hydrological problems. Kamaiak University. 

2. Pandey. Hem Datt. Self focusing of electromagnetic 
waves in semiconductors and dielectncs. Injian Institute of 
Technology, Delhi. 

3. Sharma, Madan Lai. Role of relaxation in fluids. 
University of Rajasthan. 

4. Shairaa, Shiv Kumar. Laser-Raroan studies of the 
structure of electrolytes in aqueous solutions and hydrated 
melts. Indian Institute of Technology, Delhi. 

Chemistry 

1. Eswaran, S.V. A study of the lac resm: Preparation and 
Spectra of some derivatives ofaleuriiic and sheliolic acids and 
the resolution of ( ^ ) threo aleuntic acid. Uniwrsity of Delhi. 

2. Gokhale. Pu^pa Damodar. Photochemistry of some 
organic molecules. University of Poona. 

3. Patit, Vinayak Dagadu. Chemistry of coimniphora 
mukul cum resm. University of Poona. 

4. Ramachandran Nair, K.R. Spectroscopic and polaro- 
graphic studies on molecular structure. University of Poona. 

5. Roy, Baebaspati. Studies on ierpenQid.s and related com¬ 
pounds. University of Kalvani. 

6. Anjaneyulu. Yerramilli. Studies on the mixed ligand 
complexes of vanadium with oxine and some common anions 
and their analytical applications. Andhra University. 

Earfli SciODces 

Badve, Ramesh Moreshwar. Stratigraphy and palaeonto¬ 
logy of the Bagh Beds of Narbada Valley. University of 
Poona. 

Engiaccrliix 

1. Aire, Shankar Ramana. On stochastic optimal estima¬ 
tion for distributed parameter systems. Indian Institute of 
T^e^nology, Delhi. 

2. Basu, Prahir. On flame propagation m premised gase- 
015 mixture. University of Burdwan. 

.3. Bhargava, Madhubala. A.C. polarography of some 
organic compounds. Bhopal University. 

4. Jha. Rambhawan Shivnarayan. Single-phase operation 
of polyphase machine. Indian Institute of Technology, Delhi. 

5. Narinder Kumar. The dynamics of necking. Indian 
fnstiti'te of Technology, Delhi. 

BiOLOGICAI. SCIENCES 

Btodsmbtry 

1. Ghafoorunissa. Studies on the role of leucine in the 
irathogene^ of pellagra. Osmania University. 

2. Hafeoiur Rahman. Studies on the social behaviour and 
eccdogy of bonnet monkeys with supplemental studies on cyto¬ 
logy and biochemistry. Bangalore Univeisity. 


3. Lakshmaiah. Studies on folic acid conjugate. 0»nania 
Univ’ersity. 

Botany 

1. Chatterjec, Samir. Leaf abscission mechani»ns in cotton 
(Gossypium barbadense L.) and in csrly/latc shedding jute 
(Corchorus oliionus L.) University of Burdwan. 

?. Krishan Pratap. Monographic studies on deodtaris. 
Meerut University. 

3. Srinivasa Murthy. Magal Hulirao. .Studies on palms with 
srectal reference to the members of ceroxyhnae. University of 
Poona. 

4. Tyagi, Ball Ram. Studies on chromosomal interchanges 
in Pearl millet (Pbnnisetum typhuMes). Meerut University. 

Zoology 

1. Anand, Tek Chand. Experimental studies on hormonal 
regulation of cogencsis in the catP.xli, Hcieropneustes Fossilei 
(Rtoch). Uni’.crsity of Delhi 

Chisty, Khaja /akiuJdm. Studies on titc nematodes 
associated with ornamental plants. Maraihwada University. 

3. Das. Suhhashini Rct,'ij. Studies on monogcnctic tre- 
m.Ttodcs. Marathwada tJnivemly. 

4. Gohain. Runu Investigation on the requirements of 
ammo acids and vitamins mcliiding physiological disorders 
causeo by their deficiency m Unouenna serricomc (I t. Univer¬ 
sity of Rajasthan. 

5. Kale. Radhu D. Studies on wmic mecli.misms in thermal 
acclimation of a poikiknharam Banguloic Unisci-siiv. 

Kanaka Knni. Studies on cytology and morphology 
of some diplopoda (myriapods). Bjng.ilorc Untversiiy. 

7, l.ecla, N.S Lflect of tempcrjtua* acclimation on some 
asp^ts of lipiU nKtabolism in a poikilotharam. Bangalore 
University. 

3. Radha. E. Studies on the phasic and tonu. muscle 
proteins during the development of chick in /i>olog>. Bangalore 
University. 

Saxem, Prabha Investigations on the effects of toxicants 
on certain axes. University of Raj.isil)an. 

10. Sengupu, Mamta. I'ffccl of radiophosphorus on the 
prenatal and po.stnaiai deveUipmcnt of Itvcr in Swiss albino 
mice University of Rjjasthar. 

! I. Shanfa Akhiar. Uiinliuitivc and qti.iniitative studies on 
fresh water plankton (ostraciHla, ciadoccra. rotifcra and copc- 
poda; of Kaslimtr lakes and ponds. University of Kashmir. 

12. Tliampun, Raghava Varman T.N. Studies on the macro- 
molecular binding of estradiol in the liwr of ihc albino rat. 
University of l>ihi. 

Medical Sciences 

Kowale, Bal Narayan. Effect of dietary proteins on lipid 
metaboH»n. Univeisity of Delhi. 

Agrirullure 

1. Balakrishna Rao. K. Influence of fcrtiliTers and 
S-lna 2 ones on yield and composition of ^ecn leaves and leaf 
protetn concentrate. University of Agricultural Sciences. 
Hebbal. 

2. Bharalhi, V.$. Genetic and biochemical studies of some 
normal and induced mutants m mairc. Osmania University, 

3. Malvinder Singh. Agronomic studies on Napier Bajra 
hybrid (NB 21). Punjab Agricultural University. 

4. Sharma, Om Parkash. Paradigm for effective coordi¬ 
nation under Indo-Cerman agricultural package programme, 
Mandi (Himachal Pradesh), hipjab Agricultural University. 

5. SuriiKler Pal Singh, Studies on susceptibility of wheat 
and maize varieties lo zme deficiency in soil. Punjab Agricul¬ 
tural University. 
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VettrlMr; Sdence 

1. Joahi. Bhf^fwat Prasad. CUnicu<biochemical studies of 
nimea dysTuDctioos io cows and buffaloes with referenoe to 
changes in the rumen contents and blood particularly the hista* 
mine levels. Magadh University. 

2. Kalyana Sundaram, Ramaswamy. Studies on spiriruds 
of fowls (Gallus Oalli'S domesticas). University of Kerala. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Sociology 

1. Chaturvcdi, Hot Ram. District bureaucracy : A soico- 
logical an.ilysis. University of Poona 

2. Josbi, Sanatkumar Trikamji. Power structure and 
social change in a town in Gujarat. South Gujarat University. 

Political Science 

1. ICsbirsagar, .Sadashiv Shankar. The problem of niana> 
gerial personnel in public sector unJertaktng.s in India with spe* 
ctal reference to the study of their attitudes and motivalioa. 
Univcisity of Hclhi. 

2. Subramanian. S. The working of the Public Service 
Commission m Madras from 1947-1967. Kamatak University. 

Economics 

Pandit. 1-lirdas' Nath htTuciivcncss and financing of invest- 
mert in Indian education 1950-51 to I%5-66. University of 
Delhi. 

Cotnroerec 

Mjhajan. Mangatmurii Prabhukar. The meihodology 
of the tw(«-ticr system of co-operaiivc housing finance in Maha¬ 
rashtra. Unt\ersii> of Poona. 

Management 

Gujarjthi. Kamdas .fagannatK. Indu'itrial development of 
Nastk District. Unomily of Poona. 

Hl'.MkMriES 

I inguislics 

1. BhasKara Rao. K'rt Kondekor Gadaba : A Dravidian 
Umgu'igc UmvciMiy of Poona. 

2 Ihttcl, IJsha Randhirbhai. A constrasiivc study of 
Gujiirati-Hm It University of Poona. 

Literature 

Samkni 

1. Ghosh, Purabi. Sansknta Chhanda-O-Tahar vichar. 
Visvii-Bharati. 

2. Jogtekar. Samriti. Aacharva Bharat ke natyn shastra 
ka sahitiyak evam sansknlik adhyayan. Indore University. 

3 Kharvv'ondikar. Deviprasad Khanderao. Haradatta, a 
critical .study with special reference to his Padamanjan : A 
commentary on the Kasika. University of Poona. 

4. Nagar. Usha. A critical study of the Sarasvatikaniha- 
bharana of Bhoja. University of Etelli. 

5. Sukhbir Singh. Ashvaghosh-krit 'Sondarnand' ka 
Bamikshatmak adhyayaii. Meerut University. 

6. Verma, Nargis. The etymologies in the Saiapatha Brah- 
mana. Univeisiiy of Delhi. 

Hmifi 

1. Dbody, J.S. Vrindavanlal Verma; Vayaktitva evam 
krititava. University of Rajasthan. 

2. Gautam, Nctra Pal. Rocti-sampradaya ke sandarbh 
mein Hindi-kavya mem rceti-vivechan. Meerut Univertily. 

3. Gupta, SaroJ, Ranicharilmana.s kee suktiyon ka vivech- 
natmak adhyayan. University of Rajasthan. 

4. Pathak, Ram Naresb. Study of Hindistotras with special 
refeiwica to Vinaya Patrika of Tulsidas (137S.1700). Visva- 
fiharati. 


5. Sritama Reddi, A. Application of aesthetics to Sunni* 
tranandan Pam*s poetry. Andhra Univeraity. 

6. Vaish, Rukmani. Kusbaliabh ke kaiha-sabitya ka 
loktatvik adhyayan. Univeisty of Rryasthan. 

Arabic 

Gulam Mohammed. A critical edition of Divan Syed Ali 
Masum. Osmania University. 

Marathi 

1. Jaglap, ^ Anant Jayvant. Adhunik Marathi kaviteteei 
premacne aan sondharyache savrup. University of Poona. 

2. Upadhye, Tavanappa Parisa. Marathiteel Ramayaie 
aan prakntatee] Ramayaie yancha tulnatmak abayas. Shivmi 
University. 

Telugu 

1. Ankaiah, V. The influence of the Candhian philosophy 
on Telugu poetry. Andhra University. 

2. Parabrahma Sasiiy, S.R. Philosophical poems in Telugu 
literature. Osmania University. 

3. Ram Reddy, M. Evolution of poetic ideals in classical 
Telugu. Osmania University, 

Hisiwy 

1. Banerjee, Phanindra Nath Law and justice in Bengal 
(1765-1793). University of Burdwan. 

2. Kathuna. R.P. A study of the life in the court of 
than during 18ih century. Bhopal University. 


PERSONAL I 


]. Shri N. A. Miabhoy has 
taken over as the Vice-Chancellor 
of Gujarat University w.e.f. June 
25, 1973. 

2. Shri A. K. MiisUfy, IAS, 
has been appointed Acting Vice- 
Chancellor of Lucknow Univer¬ 
sity w.e.f. June 26, 1973. 

3. Dr. N.M. Swast, has been 
appointed as the Director of 
Indian Institute of Technology, 
Delhi w'.c.f. July 1, 1973. 

4. Dr, Amrik Singb, Secretary, 
lUB, has taken over as Director 
of the South Delhi Campus of 
Delhi University w.e.f. July 2, 
1973. The post has the status 
of a Pro-Vicc-Chancellor. 

5. Shri T.V. Vyas, has taken 
over as the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Gujarat Ayurvedic University, 
Jamnagar. 

6. Shri K. C. Bhattachaiyya, 
has been appointed the Registrar 
of Gaubati University. 
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BOOK NOTES 


1. AndcisoD, Charles H. and Murray, John O., Ed, Professors : Work and life styles among aciidcmicians. Cambridge, 
Maas., Schenkman (c 1971) 3S0p 

An anthology that presents a vivid pL'iiire of the many ditnemions of professorial life : occupational setting, the art of teach* 
ing, publishing and tenure, leisure behaviour, cultural taste, sociological nurginalit>, profettsioniil community, ethnic aflilia* 
tion. religious beliefs and practices, political activity, and ethical values. 

2. Cosin, B.R., Ed. Education : Structure and society. Middloscv, IVnguin, l‘)7i. .^OJp. 

In contrast to the conventional quantitative approach to the relationship betsveen the economy, educational system and the 
wider society, Cosin’s 'Education' examines not only some economic and political determinants of the educational system 
and society but also the content of education and its relevance id economic skills, techniques and knowledge. In its socio* 
logical context and attempt is made to sketch out ways of approaching the shape of political agencies involved m educational 
politics and policy. 

?. Otten, C Michael LJniversiiy authority and the student: The Barkeley experience. Berkeley. I'niversity of California 
Press, 1970. xviii, 222p. 

Behind the clamour for reform by stuients and its suppiession by administrators is the continuing debate concerning govern¬ 
ance of universities. To Otten the division on universiiy campuses is not over war and peace, poverty and racism, or capitaU 
ism and socialism; it concerns the democratization of organizational power, both withm and outside the unuersity. 

4. Peers, Robert. Adult Education : A comparative study ed 3. London. Routlcdgc and Kegan Paul. 1972. xvii, .389p, 
A comprehensive study of the growth, organization and problems of adult «duc.uton m England and Wales though them 
is also a substantial section dealing with other West European countries, the U S.A.. Svimc Commonwealth countries, and 
the hitherto underdeveloped countries now entering upon u period of rapid change. 

5. Psacharopoulos, G. Returns to education; ,An international comp;iiison. Anxsterdam. LIvevicr, I97.t \m,2I6p. 

Volume 2 in a promtang new senes 'Studies on Education* it {.onsolidaics the data on returns to investment on education 
by coUating 53 case studies in 32 countries. Econometric analytes have been employed to find existing rcguUiiiies between 
the returns to education and other chi^ractcrisucs, such as, the brain dram, the distribution of earnings, levels and costs of 
education, and the case of substitution among different types of educate.! Lihoui. 

6. Qubam, Fabiro I. Education and science m the .Arab World. Ikilumore. Johns Itopkms Press (c l%6) xxii, 519p. 

This is a study of the training of scientists and technicians m the Arab w'orld :md the problems of confrontation with an 
older and eminent culture. Development of higher education and science training in thi.s part of i!ic world is explored and 
a study made of the factors behind this rapid expansion, the problems ti has encountered and ihove it generated. 

7. Roberts, Kenneth. From school to work : A siuJy of the yoath cmploy.neni services. Newton, OavidA Charles (c 197J) 

168p. 

Attempts an appraisal of the Youth F.mploynicnt Service in England that helps and advises young people leaving school 
to find their fiist job. Educational and economic devciopmonts that have influenced young people's vocational needs are 
examined, mfonns outlined and evaluated. 

8. Rudol|di, Susanne Hoeberand Rudolph, Lloyd I., Ed. Lducaiion and politiLS in India : Studies ui organization, society, 
and poli^. Cambndge, Mas., Harvard University Pres, 1972. x, 470p. 

Explores the lelationsbip between educational and political systems and indicates that the independence of education is 
related to three processes: politicization—the appropriation of education by politics; political influence—the use of 
political resources for educational purposes; and the attempt to realize the public interest through education. 

9. TofiTler, Alvin. Future shock. London, Bantam Books, J970. 56Ip. 

This is a book about what h^peos to people when they are overwhelmed by change, the process by which the future 
invades our lives. It ccmcenis itself with the human side of tomorrow and is about the ways in which we adapt—or 
fail to adapt to the future. 

10. Vaizey, Jtdui. Education. London, Macmillan (c 1971) 64p. 

Forming pact of the series 'Studies in contemporary Europe*, 'Education* by Vaizey delineates its dominant place in social 
diange and economic development. Education and the changes whidi have occurred in the educational system provide 
a nuyor due to the nature of Euiofiean change in the last quarter-century. 
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CENTRAL INSIIIT^ ! 

AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
HYDERABAD-500007 

CORRESPONDENCB COURSE IN 
TEACHING ENGLISH 

Applications ore invited for admission to the one* 
year Correspondence Course leading to a 'Certificate 
in Teaching Engliih*\ begi&oing 1st September, 1973. 
Only teachers with an M.A., in English, teaching 
( English in schools/universities/training coUeges/prO' 
i fesstonal or technical institutions/defence establish* 
ments are eligible for this course. Only a limited 
! number will be admitted to the course. For Pros- 
, pectus and Application Form write to the Convener, ; 
Correspondence Courses Unit, Central Institute of < 
English & Foreign Languages, Hyderabad'S00007, 
enclosing a crossed postal order for Rs. 2/- drawn in 
favour of the Director, CIEFL and a self-addressed 
stamped (35 paise) envelope of size 23x10 cm. The 
last date for receipt of completed application forms 
is 31 St Juh, !97S. 

Indian Institute of Technology 

P.O. I,I.T„ POWAf, BOMBAY-76 
Advertlseneiit No. 753 

Applications are invited for the post of Medical 
Officers in the institute's Hospital at this Institute. 


iniBan Institute of Technology 

P.O. POWAl, BOMBAY-?^ 
Adveitlseiiieiit No. 754 

Applications are invited for faculty positions in 
the Dqpartment of Humanities & So<m 1 Sciences at 
this Institute. Openings are available in English, 
Philosophy, Economics (including Econometrics), 
Sociology, Psychology, Political Science, Environ¬ 
mental Science (Social-Psychological asp^s). His¬ 
tory, and Management Science at the followii^ ranks 
and scales: 

PROFESSOR : Rs. U0O-50-130(V60-ld0O 

ASSOCIATTE 

PROFESSOR : Rs. 1100-50-1300 

ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR : Rs. 700-50-1250 

LECTURER : Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 

Besides salary, all posts carry allowances accord¬ 
ing to Institute rules. Higher initial salary is admis¬ 
sible to specially qualified and deserving candidates. 
Accommodation is provided on the Institute Campus 
with 10% of the salary as licence fee. 

The department faculty teaches special courses in 
humanities and behavioral sciences to engineering 
Undergraduate and Graduate students and also 
undertakes to guide Pb. D. reiearch in the behavio¬ 
ral sciences for which scholars are selected and paid 
scholarships. Preference witi be gi^ to candidates 
having interests in the above mentioned disciplines in 
their relationship to technohgy, science, industriaOza- 
/ion, soda! change, modernization, and the like. 


MEDICAL OFFICER 

Qtaiii/ication &. Experience : M.B.B.S. Degree of re¬ 
cognised Univenity with at least 3 years experience 
as House Physician and Medical Registrar in a 
General Hospital or equivalent experience in similar 
status, as well as supervision of Pntbalogical/X-ray 
Laltoratories. 

Age ; Notmorc than 40 years. 

Pay Scale : Rs, 350-25-50.>-30-590.EB-30-830.35-900 
plus non-practising allowance at the rate of 33 
1/3% of pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 150/- per 
month plus other allowances such as D.A., C.C.A. 
etc as admissible under the rules. 

Applications should be made on the piescribed 
forms obtainable free of charge from the Registrar 
of the Institute by ending a se{f addressed envelope 
of 25 cm X10 cm size. 

The completed application together with a crossed 
IndianPostalOrdcr oftbe Value of Rs. 3.00 (Rj^ 

O. 75 for candidates belonging to Scheduled caste and 
Scheduled tribe) and the requisite certificates should 
reach the Registrar, Indian institute of Technolonr, 

P. O. I.I.T., Powai, Bombay-400076 by lOdt Jtuy, 
1973s 


Qualifications \ Applic^ts should have excellem 
academic record, an inteidisciplioary approach and 
aptitude for developing appropriate couises suitable 
for a technology and science institute. For higher 
positions, a Ph. D. in a baste social science from an 
Indian or Foreign University, research publications 
of lecogniz^ merit, outstanding scholarship and 
eminence in the concerned field aie required. 

Applications by persons in India should be made 
on the prescribed forms obtainable free of charw 
from the Registrar of the Institute by sending a st^ 
t^Hressed envelope of 25 cm x 10 cm size. Candi¬ 
dates called for interview will be paid Second Class 
Railway fare from the place of lesideaoe to Bombay 
and back by the shortest route. 

Persons abroad may apply on plain paper (three 
copies) giving an account of their academic and pro¬ 
fessional records, classes at exaso^tions, grades in 
courses, lists and if possible copies of research pub¬ 
lications, fields of specialization, etc. and names with 
addresses of three persons who can speak for the 
applicant's scholastic abilities and personality. 

Applications should teach the Registrar, Indian 
Institute of Technology, P.O. I.I.T., Powai. Bombay 
400076 by 10-M97i. 
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ClmifiMl Ais. 


AUGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 
ALIGARH 

AdnisBiott Notice No. V. 
1973-74 


Af^ications ore invited for admission 
to Dipknna in Ophthalmology and M.S. 
(Ofdithalmoloiy) courses at the Institute 
of Ophthalmology, J.N. Medical College 
of the Univeisity. on prescribed form 
obtainable together with Information 
Holloa free of cost, from the Registrar, 
AUgarit Muslim University, Aligarh on 
funiishing a sdf-addressra 90 paise 
stanmed envelope of size 28 x 12 c.m. 
Conmleted admission forms accompanied 
by a Crt»sed Postal Order of Rs. 10/- 
non-refundable (payable in the name of 
Tieasurar, AMU, Aligarh) on account 
of appltcatkm fee should reach the De¬ 
puty Registrar (Academic) AMU, 
Aligarh, not later than 15th July, 1973. 


Candidates selected for admission will 
be laformed as soon as possible and for 
this purpose a self-addressed non-stamp- 
cd CDVMope be sent with the complete 
form. No candidate should lea\e for 
Aligarh without receiving the intimation 
for amission. 

P. V. GEORGE 
REGISTRAR 


PUNJABI UNlVERSm', PATIAL.A 
(Ad rtrtisfenf No. 16/73) 

Applications are invited for appoint¬ 
ment to the following posts at the Punjabi 
University, Patiala 

t DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

Professor (Rs. 1100-50-1300/60-1600) 

(a) A first or second class Master's 
Degree in Mathematics of an Indian 
Uniwisity or an equivalent qualiGcation 
of a foieigD University, 

(b) Either a research degree of a 
Domorate standard or published work of 
a high standard. 

(c) About 10 years’ experience of re¬ 
search or teaditng post gnduate classes 
at a University or colle^. 

(d) Candidates having research activi¬ 
ties in the fields of Analysis including 
Functional Analysis, Mechanics, Modem 
Algdbra and Topology are desirable. 

Preference would be given to candi¬ 
dates with proven ability to guide re¬ 
search. 

MSPARTMENT OF CHEMISIRY 

Pnfesaer (Rs. 1100-50-1300/60-1600) 

(a) A first or second class Master's 
degree in Chemistry of an Indian Uni- 
verst^ or an equivalent qualification of 
a foieiga University, with ^)edalisation 
in any of the disciplines of Omnistiy. 

(b) Either a research degree of a Doc- 
tonie standard or published worit of a 
high standard. 

(c) About 10 ye^ experience ot tc- 
aear^ or teaming post^-^aduate 
dames at a UniveisiQr or CoU^. 

(d) Candidates ^lould have hidqiea- 
ddn rt s eanJ i publicatioos and expeii- 
aujD of having successfully guitl^ a 
candidates for ni.D. d^ree. 


CHAIR IN SUFISM 

Prttaor (Ri 1100-30-1300/60-1600) 

(a) A first dass Master’s Degree in 
Persian and Punjabi with good know¬ 
ledge of Urdu and Hindi. 

(b) Knowledge of Arabic and/or 
Sansknt desirable. 

(c) (i) About 10 years’ teaching expe¬ 
rience with post-graduate classes in f^r- 
sian and Puiuabi. 

(ii) Published work and research arti¬ 
cles on mysticism with special reference 
to Sufistic and Gurmat traditions, 

(lii) Experience of guiding research 
work and editing literary Magazines. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 

Reado's (Ti*o) One in the Personnel 
and the other in the Production Manage¬ 
ment area) (Rs. 700-.50-1000.50-1250). 

For Ae Post in the Personnel Mamge- 
ment Area : 

Atleast a second class Mastcr'.s degree 
with experience as nrrsonnel Oflicer in a 
responsible staff position in large con- 
cere for 5 years. In case the candidate 
has worked as Training Otfioer in the 
Personnel and Industrial field, he can 
also apply provided his total industrial 
experience is 5 sears and he has worked 
on the training* job for two years in a 
.similar concern. In case the candidate 
IS M.BA. he should be Ist class and 
should have two years experience of 
working or tciiching in these areas. A 
person with M B.*\. quufificationsw'ould 
be preferred. 

For file Post hi the Production 
.Maaqgemait Area : 

The candidate .should be a Ist class 
M.B.A. with specialization in this sub¬ 
ject and should possess two years of 
teaching or working experience m this 
subject or he should be a Mechanical or 
Ch^ical or Production Engineer with 
M. Tech, qualifications from a recogniz¬ 
ed Institute/University and should have 
worked in a Production job for atleast 3 
years in a responsible planning job. 

DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN 
BIOLOGY 

Protasor (Rs. 1100-50-1300/60-1600) 

(a) A First or Second Cla.xs Master’s 
Dcgiw III Human Biology/Physical 
Anthropedogy of an Indian University 
or an equivalent qualification of a foreign 
University. 

(b) Either a Research Degree of a 
Doctorate standard or published work of 
a high standard. 

(c) About 10 years* experience of re¬ 
search or teaching post-graduate classes 
at a University or college. 

(d) Candidates who are weU-vetsed 
with recent advances in Human Biology 
and diose having special tiaining in 
Human Biology would be preferred. 

Assisfant Proiessor (Rs. 450-30-660- 
EB-4O-1KI0 plus N.P.A. as admissible 
under Puqjab Government rules). 

The candidate must be atleast M.S./ 
M.D. in Anatomy/Physiology from any 
reoogaised uiuveisity with atiM thiee 
years* experience of teaching/ieseardi in 
Anatomy or Physiology. Preference 


would be given to those who may be 
able to teach both Anatomy and Fliymo* 
logy. 

htoeuai Onaior (Rs. 400’40>800;50- 
950). 

Atleast a second class Master’s degree 
m Human Biology/Anthropology from a 
recognised university and at least a 
deipee or diploma in Museology. The 
outdidatc must possess some experience 
of setting up a museum relating to Hu¬ 
man Biology. Prefarenue would be 
given to those havmg Ph.D. or 

published research work of an cquivalent 
standard. 

DEPARTMENT OF TAMIL STUDIES 

Professor (Rs. 1100-50-1300;60-16(l0) 

(a) A first or second class MasterN 
degree in Tamil Languogc and Literature 
of an Indian University or an equivalent 
qualification of a foreign university. 

(b) Either a research degree of a doc¬ 
torate standard or published work of a 
high standard. 

(c) About 10 years* experience of re¬ 
search or teaching post-graduate classes 
at a university or college. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

Reader (Rs. 700-50-1000'50-1250) 

(a I A first or second cla.s.s Master’s 
degree in English of an Indian Univer¬ 
sity or an equivalent qualiflcaiion of a 
foreign University. 

(b) Either a rc!iearch degree of a IXk- 
torate standard or published work uf u 
high standard. 

(c) About 5 years* experience of re¬ 
search or icuching post-graduate klasses 
at a Uniwrsity or college. 

(d) Evidence of work and experience 
in any of the following fields of study 
desirable. 

Indian Writing m Engli.sh, Literaly 

Criticism. 20ih Century Cnglish Lite¬ 
rature. 

l^ectorcr (Rs. 400-40-800 50-950). 

(a) A first or second class Master's 
Degree in English Language and General 
Lmguisiics of an Indian University or an 
equivalent rpixlification of a foreign uni¬ 
versity. 

(b) Atleast one year's e.\periimce of 
teaching Linguniics or research experi¬ 
ence in the case of First class M.A.'s 
and atkast 3 years' expenenoe of teach¬ 
ing Linguistics or research expencace or 
having some research work to one’s 
credit la the case of Second class 
M.A.'s. 

Research Aaibtant (Rs. 300-25-350- 
EB-25-400-30-610-EB-30-640-40-800 ) 

Atlea.st a second class Master’s degree 
in EngliA preferably with some teaching 
or research experience. 

DIRECTORATE OF CORRES¬ 
PONDENCE COURSES 

Asdstant Okector (Economics, Hindi 
& Mathematics) (Rs. 400-40-800/50-950). 

(a) Atleast a Second Class Master’s 
degroe in Economics^indi/Math of an 
Indian Umveisity or an equivalent qua- 
Uficatitm of a fordgn univeniity. 

(b) About five yeais* teadting exjw- 
rieoce in a Univenity or collage. 

loatractor {Poliiical Sdenoe) Rs. 
350^25-400/30-640^800). 
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(a) At feaat a second class Masiei*s 

in Folitical Sdcooe of an Indian 
votversity. 

(b) About two yeais* teaching expe- 
rienoe in a univenity or college. 

Peisona with higher academic qualifi* 
cations A exMricnoe of Cortespondcnce 
Couises would be prefened. 

DEPARTMENT OF RELICIOUS 
SmjDlES 

lectirar in Jain. Stndiea (Rs. dOtMO* 
gOO/50-950). 

(a) AtkaM a second class Master's 
degree in Religious Studies Philosophy/ 
Prakrit. ^nskrit/AncIcnt Indian History 
with spcciali/atiDn in Jam Religion/ 
Philosophy. Those with a Ph.D. and/ 
or with publications of outstanding 
merit would be given preference. Fami¬ 
liarity with major world Religions and 
proficiency in Sanskrit and Prakrit essen¬ 
tial. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAI. 

EDUCATION 

iJriy D.P.E. (Its. 400-40-800/50-950). 

(a) Ailcast a second class Master's 
dcgiec (M.A.;M.Ed./M.P. Fd.Jm Physi¬ 
cal EdocatKMi. About 5 years experience 
as D.P.F. in college or Umversity. 

(b) Candidates who have represented 
a university in the Intcr-Vursity competi¬ 
tion in any game or have coaching Dip¬ 
loma in any game from NIS, would be 
gnen prcrercncc. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE 
STUDIES 

liBiTOCtor (Rs. 3M)-:5-4Q0-tB-M>-(40- 
40-800). 

Atleast a second ctas.s Master's dcgice 
in Military Studies Military Science/ 
Defcrce S(udie.s with specialization in 
Mililary History, rrcfcrably with sonK 
ti.v.clii!iti'icsoan:h cxpcucnce. 

OR 

ShouUl be u giaduatc of Defence Sei- 
vices Stair College and should have held 
the suhsianiKc rank of Captain m the 
iKrny with some teaching experience, 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 

Inslraclor (R.v 350-25<400;.10-640-40- 
SOO) 

Candidates .should be atlcasi .second 
class MSc (Physics) with sutbcienl 
tcachingrRcseurch cxpcricnoc in Electro¬ 
nics. Pncfcrencc would be given to ihotK 
with spectalizcd training in T.V. Engi- 
neerini^ 

Gcnenl AdminbtraHon I egal Assistant 
(Rs. 400-40-8(10-EB-50-950). 

Candidates should te an experienced 
Law Graduate or retired person from 
Legal Rcmembcranccr'a ollfcc or having 
sumclent experience in some other Judi¬ 
cial capacity. 

Muaena Curator for PoaiaM Bhawan 
(Rs. 350-25-400-EB-304M(MO-800)- 

Atleast a Master^ degree in Fine Art 
of an Indian Univeisity or an equivalent 
qualification of a foreign University, 
possessing some experience in a Govern¬ 
ment Museum and Ait Oalleiy in a res¬ 
ponsible position. Higher Start to a 
reaUy compefant person. 

Uaiversify Research Scbohnship (One) 
(Rs. 300/- p.m. fixed) in Mathematics 
for a period of 2 years. 


Candidate should be atleast a second 
cfai.ss M.A./M.SC. in the pertinent subject 
with atleast one yeaPs Teaching/Re- 
aaarch experience after obtaining the 
Master's cfegrec, provided that the condi¬ 
tion of experience may be relaxed in the 
ease of first class M.A.*s/M.Sc.'s. Provid¬ 
ed father that the candidates with atleast 
53 % marks both tn B.A./B.Sc and M.A./ 
M.&. w'ould also be considered in case 
no first class M.A./M.Sc. is available. 

Candidate ^ould have studied any 
four of the following topics:— 

Modem Algebra,Tojrotogy, Function¬ 
al analysis, coniinuum/Mechanics, Mea¬ 
sure Theory, Theory of Funciions- 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL LINGUISTICS 

Research Assistant (R.s. 300-25-350- 
EB-25-400-30-610-EB-30-640-40-800). 

At least a second class Master's de¬ 
gree in any language or Linguistics with 
specialization in (he structural Analysis 
of folklore. 

GENERAL FOR ALL 

Qualifications and experience are re- 
laxabie in the case of candidates, other¬ 
wise found suitable for the post by the 
Selection C^ommitlee. Higher start with¬ 
in the grade admissible impending upon 
the ability and experience of the candi¬ 
dates. 

House rent and Dearness allowances. 
Provident Fund and Medical facilities, 
according to University rules. 

Applications, complete in all respects, 
on the prescribed forms obtainable on 
request from the Deputy Registrar 
(Adminisiration) by sending a self- 
addressed envelofM of the size of 23x10 
cms. stanq>ed wiih 20 paise postage, 
should rearch the University by 14-7-73 
at the latest. Incomplete applications 
not accompanied with attested copies of 
the certificates and ustimomals shall not 
be entertained. Sqixirate application 
form should be submitted for each post. 

Persons already in service ^ouid 
apply through proper channel. Govern¬ 
ment servants who arc not in a position 
to submit their applications through pro¬ 
per channel before the due date should 
stibmit an advance copy before due date 
and regular application ihrougli proper 
channel by 20-7-73. 

REGISTRAR 


S.ARDAR PATEL UNIVERSITY 
VALLAKf VIDYANAOAR 
(Gujarat State) 

iNoftfkafkMi No.EST/2 (1973-74) 
Applications in the prescribed form 
available from the Univetsity Office on 
payment of Re, U- in cash or by M.O. 
are invited for the Post of Reader in 
Electronics for the Post-Graduate De¬ 
partment of Physics in the grade of 
Rs. 700-50-1250-1-D.A. so os to reach 
the undersigned on or before 30-7-1973. 

Details regarding the Qualificatiorus, 
Experience etc. will be supplied along- 
with the application forms. 

K. A. AMIN 
REGISTRAR 

Vallabh Vidyanagar 
^tc : j9-<)-l973. 


ANDHRA UNIVE8SITT 
WALTAIR 

Applications in the prescribed form are 
invit^ for the foliowing posts so as to 
reach the Rejpstrar on or/befoie 10-7-73. 
Each application Aall be accompanied 
by a Crossed Indian Postal Order for 
Rs. 10/- or a Bank receipt remitting the 
amount in the State Baiik of India. 

1. Professor of Human Genetics and 
Physical Anthropology —> 1. Scale : 
Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600. 

2. Professor of Geography—1. Scale: 
Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600. 

3. Professor of Statistics—I. Scale : 
Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600. 

4. Professor of Economics—1. Scale: 
Rs. 1100-50-13(XF60-1600. 

5. Reader in Statistics—1. Scale Rs. 
700-50-1250. 

6. Reader in Human Genetics &. Phy¬ 
sical Anthropology—1. Scale : Rs. 700- 
50-1250. 

7. Reader in Economics—2, Scale : 
Rs. 700-50-1250. 

8. Lecturer in Human Genetics & 
Miysical Anthropology—1. Scale : Rs. 
400-40-800-50-950. 

9. Lecturer in Geography—1. Scale: 
Rs. 400^800-50-950. 

10. Lecturerin Social Work—). Scale; 
Rs. 40(MO-80(V50^950. 

11. Lecturer in Economics—3. Scale: 
Rs. 40040-800-50-950. 

12. Lecturer in Commerce—I. Scale: 
Rs. 40(MO-800-50-950 

)3. C^artographic Assistant—1. Scale: 
Rs. 300-8-380-10-600. 

Quallficalioas 

(1) Professors and Readers 

Essential : 1. A first or high second 
class Master's Degree of an Indian 
University or an eqiuvalent qualification 
from a foreign Univu^ty in the subject. 

2. A research degree of Doctorate 
Standard or publishi^ woik of a high 
standard in the subject. 

3. Experience of teaching Honours or 
Post-graduate classes for a period of ten 
years for Professoi5;fi\e yrars for Read¬ 
ers, and experience of guiding reseat^ 
for both the posts. 

Note : For the teaching posts in 
Human Genetics Sl Pbyacal Anthro¬ 
pology, the required degree should be in 
Genetics/niysical Anthropology with 
researdi in Human Genetics/Physical 
Anthropology. 

PreCereatial 

For Processor cf Economics : SpeciaH- 
sation in Economic Theory, Economic 
Developmoat, Agricultural Gnomic or 
Public Gnomics. 

Knowledge of Econometrics and expe¬ 
rience in empirical investigations. 

For Reader in Statistics : Spedalisa- 
tion in Demography and/or Biostatistics. 

(2) Lecturer : 

Essential : I. A first or high secmid 
class Master's D^ree of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualification of 
a foreign University. 
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Pwfcw iiil: Fior Lectuiw in Soci»l 
Woik; Spcdattwtkm in Commiinl^ 
De«^ay9aait vflxpenenoeas neidwwk 
SmioviMir. 

( 3 ) CmK^n^fkie Assistant 

BtoMtfri ; Inter D^oma in Archllec* 
ture from a recognised Institute or Uni> 
versiQr with atleast three years experiesoe 
in Mi 4 > Drawing and aJ^ysis. 

OR 

IXI. DmRsman l^iloinB with atteast 
3 ycais csqicriaioe in MapDrawhig and 
aBBlyais. 

OR 

Graduate in Geography of a recognis¬ 
ed Univcftity with aUrast 4 ytAvs expe- 
rioaoe in map analysis «oA me prepara¬ 
tion of maps and diagrams. Knovnedge 
and expoKnoe in the use of topograiducal 
and thematic maps will be an ai^tioiial 
qualification. 

Requisitions for the i^ication forms 
and oilier details may be made to Sii P. 
Hanumantha Rao, Deputy Registrar, 
Andhra lAiiveiaty. Waltair, aooompa- 
nied by a self addressed and stamped 
avelope and a State Bank Oudlan or a 
Crossed Indian Postal Onln* for one 
Rupee. The UiUversity reserves the 
ri^c to fill or not to fill the posts. The 
cover containing the appUcation Should 
be suvoscribed as ‘Application for 
appouitmoit to the post of... .**. 

(M. GOPALAKRISHNA REDDY) 

HECiSTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF UDAIPUR 
UDAIPUR 


ADMISSION NOTICE 
1973-74 SESSION 


Applications are invited for a&ntssion 
to various programmes (uuder-graduate 
and p^-graduate) of the coU^ces of 
the University. 

I. CoDeges Agricnlhne : (Udaipur 
Canqnis): 

1. Fh.D. <by course work) : (i) Ento¬ 
mology, (r'Onant Breeding and Genetics, 
(iii) Plant Pathology, {tv) Agronomy, 
and (v) Soil Science. 

2. M.SC. (Ag.) : (/) Agronomy, (iV) 
Entomology, (tii) Horticulture, (iV) Plant 
Breeding and Genetics, (v) Pl^t Bio¬ 
logy, (vi) Soil Science, (v/i) Animal 
Hu&ndiy and (v/ii) Dairy Science. 

3. Pre-Professional Part I & II(Jobner 
Qunpus) : 1. M.Sc. (Ag.) : (r) Agricul- 
lural Economics, (iV) ApicuUural Exten- 
skm, (if/) Soil and Water Gonservation, 
and (if) Plant Protectioo. 

2. Pn-Professional Part 1 & U. 

II. CbBcge of Technology & Agriadtenl 

: Udaipw 

]. B£, (Ag.) : 5 Year integrated 
coaac. 

m* Celhge of Hone Sdaice : Udalpw 

1. BSc. (Home Sdence) ; 4 Yrar 
integrated coune. 

IV. School of Biiie Sciences and 
HumHIco :Uifl^ 

1. MJSc.: (0 Fhyi^ (fi) Chemistiy, 
(Hi) Botany, (/f) Mathematics, and (v) 
ZoMogy. 

Z M.Cam.: (0 Accountancy and 


Statistics, and (ii) Bustness Administra¬ 
tion. 

3. M.A. : (i) Drawing A Peinttng, 
(fV) Economics, (i/0 Ehgti^ (if) Geogra¬ 
phy. (v) Hindi, (Fi>Histoiy. {vU)na<h 
sofiiiyt (foV) Political Sciei^ (ix) Pi^ 
chol^, (x> ^nskrit, (xr) Sociology, 
and (xtf) Urdu. 

4. Diree Year Degree Course (Arts/ 
Sckmces/Commeroe). 

V. DcpartnMteftaw 

1. LUM. 

2. LL.B. : Three Year Course. 

3. Dirdoma in Labour Law, Labour 
Welfaieaod Personnel Management. 

Note ; Eligibility qualifications, and 
other requirements for adnusskm to the 
imder-gmduate and post-graduate pro¬ 
grammes can be ascertained from the 
Information Bulletin supplied with the 
Application Form. 

The Information Bullelin alongwith 
the Admission Form obtainable from the 
respective Deans of Colleges, Director of 
School and Head of Law Dqartment 
on payment of Rs.-!/- (for Agricultural 
Wing) and Rs. 2.50 for local and Rs. 3/- 
for persons outside Udaipur in case of 
School of Basic Scieoces A Humanities 
and Law Department, Udaipur by soid- 
ing a crossed Indian Postal Order to 
the Deans/Oitector and Head of Colieg- 
es/Schooi and Department concerned. 

Last date of receipt of amilicalions in 
the offices of the Deans/Director, Head 
IS as given below : 

1. Colleges of Agricultute, College of 
Agricultural Engg. & College of Horae 
Science : July 2, 1973. 

2. Sdiool of Basic Scienoes & Huma¬ 
nities, Law Department : July 14, 1973. 

REGISTRAR 


BERHAMPUR UNIVERSITY 
BERHAMPUR-7 (GANJAM) 
ORISSA 

No. 3340Adiiin'Ge-l-52/73 

Dated the 8th June. 1973 
.ADVERTISEMENT 
Applications are invited in the pres¬ 
cribed form (5 copies) obtainable from 
the OSke of the undersigaed on pay¬ 
ment of an application feeof Rs. l.SO 
paise in person or by Bank draft, on 
the State Sank of India. Rangailunda, 
or by Money Order in favour of the 
Registrar. Berhampur University along 
with a self address^ envelope measunng 
22x10 CMs. affixed with stamps worth 
Rs. 0.80 paise for the tempiorary post of 
Dev^opment Officer of this University 
in the scale of pay of Rs. 700-50-1230/- 
plus usual Dearness allowance as admi^ 
rible by the University from time to 
time. 


Qwiifiritioa and experience 

(i) The candidate shall have at least 
a second class Master's Degree with 
48% marks or a degree in engineering. 

(ti) The candidate shall have 8 years of 
experience in teadirag and/or plamuiig 
and admioistratton. 

The applications duly filled to aloi^ 
with the attested true copies of all Gerti- 


flcaies and tettimoaials sho^ reach the 
unden^Md on or beftMe 9-7-73. AppIh 
cations received after the due dtto will 
not be entertained. 

Ca nd id ate s who aie in service should 
apidy throu^ prefer channel. 

The prescribe period of experience 
for the post will be calculated up to 
the last dale of receipt of applications. 

5^/-R.C.RAIGURU 

REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSrrY OF UDAIPUR 
LIDAIPUR 

.ADMISSION NOTICE 
1973-74 SESSION 

Applications are invited by the 10th 
of July, 1973 for the admisrion to the 
following courses fUndeigraduntc and 
Post-graduate) of the College of Vete¬ 
rinary and Animat Science, Bikaner; 

(1) B.V.SC. A A.H.—t years duration 

( 2 ) My.Sc. in: 

(i) Bacteriology 

(ii) Parasitology 

(iii) Animal Gynaecology' and Ohvict- 
rks 

(iv) Medicine 

Note: Eligibility qualifications and 
other requirennents for admission to the 
under-graduaic 9nd posi-graduatc pro¬ 
grammes can be asccrtaii^ from the 
Information Bulletin. 

The Information Bulletin alongwith 
the odrrussion form cjn he obtained 
from the office of the Dean, College of 
Veterinary and Animal Science, BiCincr 
on payment of Rs. 2'- in the form of 
Crossed Indian Postal Order in (he 
name of the Itean. College of Vctcminry 
A Animal Science. Bikaner. 

REGISTRAR 


{Commutd front pa%e 9 ) 

Applications for the post of Director, 
Physical Education should be in t)tc 
prescribed form, whkh can be bad from 
the Registrar's office (Esiab, IV Section) 
either pecsonaI1> or by sending a «lf- 
addressed envelope and stamps worth 
Rs. 1.35 to corer postage and for the 
other posts on plain paper. 

Applications stating age. quahtica- 
tioiis, cxpencnce etc. accompanied by 
attested conies or certilicaies thereof and 
of recent testimonials should reach the 
Registrar, University of Delhi. Delhi-? 
not later than 25th July, 1973. 

NiTTii: (a) Relaxation of qualifica¬ 
tions, experience and grant of hitter 
initial pay in exceptionally deserving 
cases may be considered in respect of all 
posts. 

<b) Canvassing tn any form by or on 
behalf of the candidates will disqualify. 

(c) Employed persons should sei^ 
their applications through proper 
channel. 

K. P. GOVIL 

registrar 
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•ASIC UTSUTURE COMPETITION IN INDIAN LANOUAGE^ 

WN 1000 

Enirits In Ihn lotm nf manutcriiits/bonics (Including drama) on «n]r 
of thv aubjacto llatad bnlow ar« Invited trom Indian authors for tho 
Idth AIMndla Basic Utoratura Compatiflon. 

SUBJECTS 


Increasing Job Opportunities Through 
Integrated Rural Development. 

The Problem of Under*nourishment 
in Rural Areas. 

Local Deveiopmant Programme 
Through Planning at Block and 
Village Levels, 

How to Ensure Growth of 
Panchayati Raj Institutions. (Give 
a comparative study of the success 
of the Panchayati Raj System in 
some States and its slow progress 
in others.} 

Success Stories of Innovations 
Adopted by Rural Communities in 
Solving Local Problems. 

Building up of Leadership in Rural 
Communities (Cite success stories.) 


Better Sanitation for Happier' 
Vilhges. 

h/iarketing and Processing of 
Agricultural Produce-Co-operativt 
Approcch. 

Role of Co>op6ratives in the 
Development of Tribal Areas. 

Role of Co-operatives In the Senrica 
of Weaker Sections. 

Co-operatives in Aid of Agricultural 
Production. 

Youth in the Field of Co-operation. 

White Revolution Through 
Co-operatives (Dairy Co-operatives)* 

Role of Co-operatives in Public 
Distribution System of Foodgrains 
and other Essential Commodities. 


LANGUAGES 


ASSAMESE • BEN64U • GUJAUATI • HIND) • .KANNADA • KASHUIRI 
HALAYALAM # MANATHI • OMVA • NUNJASI • 8IHBHI • TAMIL eTtUIGU* UMMI 


STYLE 

The Mbieet-malttr should ho dealt 
with in simptt and lucid stylo ortiicb 
con bo ooslly undoratood by or J 
appoaio to tho worfcors connretod with 
tho ComiiMinlty Oovciopmont, 
Ponchsyotl ftaj and Co-cperatlon 
Pteorammta foi whom this lltetaturo 
Is moant. 

SIZE 

Tho manuscript/booh should contain 
Appioalmatoly ia,SM words. It should 
bo suitably and odoguatoly illustralod. 

PRIZES 

A cash prixo of Re. IjNS will bo 
AWAHlod to Sio ontoy sdiiidEtd boot 
th oaeli languago. 

COPVRISHT 

Copyright of the prtxevwrinning entries 
eball bo trootleired to tho Govsrnmont 
of Indio, freo from oil onoimbrancoe, 


In lieu of which an additional sum of 
Rs. 1|000 will bs paid to ths author* < 

HOW TO ENTER 

Enbies (in duplicate) accompanied by 
a crossed Indian Postal Order lor Rs. 9 
for each entry, payable to *Tho 
Departments ef Community 
Development and Coimporatlon* 
at New Delhi Poet ONca should be 
sent to Sio undormonlionod address by 
Registered Post (aeknowledgoment 
duo). Dotallod particulars regarding 
rules and Instnictions about the 
Cempolition can also be ebtAlned 
brom Mo undonRontlened address t 


Dhsctor (Basic Litaratura), 
Ministry of Agriculluro, 
Government oi India, 
(Dapartmonta of Community / 
Dovoiopmsnt G Cooperation), { 
Kriahi TOAvaa, 

New DafliMINM. 
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Indian School of Mines 
Dhanbad-826004 


CoBtioniag Edncatkii Coaraes 

I f. 

Indian School of Mines, a deemed Utiversity under the University Grants Commission Act, announces the 
•'-'|bUo»ing.contuiiiiDg education courses to be offered by its Department of Minins during August-September, 
1973 for personnel of the Mining Industry; 

Coarse Description Duration Progro^nmr Course Coordinator 

(and max. number of participants) 

(1) Basic and Applied Rock August 28 to Rs. 400-00^ Prof. A.K. Chose 

Mechanics (20) September 10 (Full' 

time Residential) 

(2) Intensive course on Mine September 12 to Sept. Rs. 250-00* Shri N.K. Patnaik 

Ventilation (20) 18 (FulFthne 

Residential) 

(3) Mine Management, Legisk* September 3 to Sept. Rs. 100-00 Shri P. R. PrasaJ 

tion and General Safety 21 (Evening only) 

*The Fee for courses Nos. (1) and (2) includes boarding and loiging at the Indian School of 
Mines Campus. All course fees inclodtirikt of course material. 

For further details, please contaet Head of the Department of Mining, Indian School of Mines, 
DhaBbad-826004. 
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Science Enrolments 

The recent fall in the enrolment of science students in the 
colleges of Punjab is alarming. During the past two years 
not only the schools have shown a decrease of 50%, the admis¬ 
sions even at the pre-university level courses have declined irom 
3S% to 23%. What is true of Punjab may be more so far the 
colleges in other parts of the country. 

Yet there is no denying the fact that the country needs more 
science mid technological knowhow. Technology has a vital 
role to play in the ecmiomic and social development of the 
country. The study of seiAice apart from its job potential is 
necessaiy to inculcate in the young minds, a scientific approach 
to life. Science and technology are not quite separate. Science 
is pursued for the sake of knowledge and insight, while techno¬ 
logy is essentially applied science, tt is a way of doing things 
based on scientific knowledge coupled with experience to suit 
specific conditions. The green revolution in the country is 
an example. 

We have a long tradition of the pursuit of pure sciences. The 
use of technology for national building however is a post-inde¬ 
pendence phenomena. During the fifties, the Nehru-Bhatnagar 
collaboration led to a strong equation between political and 
scientific leadership of the country. A number of national 
laboratories were established. The pace of agricultural, atomic, 
Otedical and defence research was accelerated. Institutes of 
technology and a number of research departments in the uni¬ 
versities were founded. The science policy of the Government 
of India formulated in 1958 recognised the importance of science 
and technology. The National Committee on Science and 
Technology has been recently constituted to prepare a science 
and technology plan to match the needs of national economic 
and industrial growth plans. After a sustained efibrt over the 
years, the conutry has been able to build the necessary infra 
structure for the development of science and technology in many 
major areas. We accumulated scientific knowledge, 

trained technical manpower. But the indigenous technology has 
not been harnessed to serve the society and to catalyse the in¬ 
dustrial and economic growth. 

At present there is a mis-match between production and the 
need and type of graduates required. The industries need practi¬ 
cal and experienced people but they do not offer ample facilities 
for practical training either to the students or to the teachers. 
Naturally this results in a drift towards unaccountable academic 
research. The universities too have to re-act quicldy by moder¬ 
nising their curricula and uptodating their courses. There is a 
need for allowing greater flexibility in the choice and combina¬ 
tion of diflerent types of courses. An enviroment has to be 
created for innovation and change in the present day static and 
tradition ridden society. 


OPEN 

UNIVERSITY 

Amrik Singh 


that continues to generate debate and discussion in 
that country. 

In the UK the problem was approached from 
another angle. There was concern for the under¬ 
privileged and the,disadvantaged. It was feU that» even 
though higher education was available to a much 
larger proportion of population than before, a cer¬ 
tain category of students was still stubbornly left out. 
The institutional outcome of this concern was estab¬ 
lishment of the Open University, which by all ac¬ 
counts has already become a highly successful aca¬ 
demic enterprise. It has broken new ground in a 
number of fields and its achievements have excit^ 
the imagination of several countries. Thailand has 
already established an Open University. There should 
be nothing surprising, therefore, that India, too, is 
considering the proposition seriously. 

To make higher education available more easily 
before and to sections of population untouched by 
it so far is a proposition that deserves to be applaud¬ 
ed. For far too long has higher education been 
treated as a close preserve of the elite. To bring it 
within reach of those who have been occluded from 
it is, therefore, an act of social justice and no one in 
good conscience can, or inde^ should, have reser¬ 
vations about the establishment of an Open Univer¬ 
sity in India. There arc several things more that 
one can say in this vein. But those are being said 
so often, and from so many platforms, that it would 
be a waste of effort to enlarge on them any further. 
What is more pertinent is to discuss, in concrete 
detail, those asp^'ts of this new experiment which, 
if left unexamined, can most definitely undermine 
the chances of its eventual success. The history 
of our social and economic decision making in recent 
years is littered with instances where, in the absence 
of proper safeguards and suitable corrective action, 
even the best of policies have led to poor, and some 
times disastrous results. Let this not happen in the 
cas? nf the Open University, too. 

While there is a good deal of talk about the use 
of radio and television for the purpose, it seems safe 
to say that roost of it is either romantic or naive 
in character. There is something exciting about the 
use of the mass media. Whenever people talk about 
it they get carried away by their talk. In a country 
as poor as ours, to talk of the use of television is 
nothing but tall talk. It will be decades before tele¬ 
vision becomes such an accessible thing a.s to reach 
8 wide mass of people. To talk of it today with a 
glow in one’s eyes is, therefore, to talk of something 
that is, strictly speaking, not relevant to our situa¬ 
tion. 


*MASs higher education is a living issue in many of 
■*** the advanced countries of the world. As in res¬ 
pect of several other things, the situation reached an 
extreme point in the USA in the last decade. When 
the decade closed, more than 40% of the relevant 
age ^oup of students were to be found in colleges. 
The situation has been changing somewhat since then. 
But ma^ng higher education available to a very 
substantia] proportion of the population is an issue 


Radio is a different proposition, however^ and it 
can be used in a purposeful way. For those of us 
who swear by the use ot the mass media, it would 
be a sobering thought to remember that even in the 
case of the Open University, radio and television 
programines do not constitute, so far, more than 10% 
of the total instructional effort. It must be add^ 
in fairness, however, that these constitute an integ¬ 
ral part of the system of instruction. The key ingre¬ 
dient in the system of instruction adopted by the 
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open University is the written word and not the spo> 
ken word. The point of saying all this is that, even 
after the mass media are used to the fall, the basic 
educational technology to be used would be the same 
as is now being used for correspondence courses. 
When the concept of an Open University in India is 
discussed, it is important, therefore, to have some 
idea of how correspondeace courses are being con¬ 
ductive in the country today. For, properly speaking, 
the Open University would be the next stage of deve¬ 
lopment of informal education, which today is being 
conducted in a dozen Indian universities. 

Correspondence education is about a decade old 
in India. The total enrolment at the dozen or so 
universities today does not exceed 50,000 students. 
Considering that the total university enrolment today 
is over 3 million students, this is a remarkably low 
figure. The preferred method still remains the one 
of joining a college and going through several years 
of instruction, followed by an examination at the 
and. Those who are unable to get into college take 
up correspondence education. They seem to have no 
other choice or option. The only other choice open 
to them is evening education. Some people do not 
prefer that, or find it unsuitable, and, therefore, take 
up correspondence education. The Open University, 
if and when it gets established, will have to reckon 
with this important sociological fact. 

Why this should be so is not so difficult to tmder- 
stand. So far correspondence education has been 
treated as the Cindrella of Indian education. Neither 
the policy-makers nor those entrusted with the res¬ 
ponsibility of runnii^ it, regard it as a pleasant or 
welcome job. What is worse, it has been also treat¬ 
ed as the milch cow of Indian education, in app¬ 
roximately one decade, the university with the longest 
experience of correspondence education in the coun¬ 
try has accumulated more than 2 million rupMs as 
surplus. Several other universities are earning a 
couple of hundred thousand rupees every year from 
this activity. Even though the UGC has sactioned 
grants for these universities, it has not been possible 
for them to utilise them. It could have been utilised 
only if there was a deficit, in almost every case, 
there has been a surplus and so the UGC grants have 
remained unutilised. 

How did these various universities accumulate the 
surpluses? The question is very pertinent and may be 
answered briefly. To get lessons prepared and print¬ 
ed and in large num^rs is not such an expensive 
undertaking. In fact, larger numbers only means 
more expense on printing and despatch and little 
else. The real expense is on the correction and re¬ 
turn of response sheets from the student. Every 
response sh^ requires something like 20 minutes of 
concentrated work by a teacher. The nature of 
the work is fairly exacting and it is not possible to cor¬ 
rect more than 20*30 response sheets during the day. 
A large number of teachers have, therefore, to be 
employed to attend to this work. Not only that, if 
in a given subject the same teacher corrects the res¬ 
ponse sheets of the same student week after week, he 
can watch his progress with a certain measure of 


intimate knowledge. He can also judge for himself 
how the student Is learning from his mistake and 
how quickly or slowly he is improWng in his grasp 
of the subject. In plain words, essence of the 
correspondence method of education lies in two 
things. One is the quality of lesson writing and the ex¬ 
tent to which it is supplemented by radio instruction. 
The second element is the honesty, seriousness and 
regularity with which students return their response 
sheets and bow these are returned to them by their 
teachers. 

In both these lespems, the situation in almost 
every university conducting correspondence courses 
is appalling. The quantity of lesson writing is both 
poor and uneven. Some lessons are good, some can 
be described as acceptable, but the majority of th em 
are sub-standaid. At a joint seminar convent by 
the Indian Universities Association of Continuing 
Education (lUACE) and the University of Mysore 
in October, 1972, lessons prepared in different sub¬ 
jects by various universities were exhibited. One 
had only to glance through them to see how shock¬ 
ingly poor most of them were, both in terms of con¬ 
tent and presentation. Most lessons appeared to 
be written by amateurs, who had still to learn 
the elements of their job. The payments made 
by various universities ranges from Rs 25 to 
R$ 100 per lesson. One has to be an unrepe¬ 
ntant optimist to believe that at this rate of remune¬ 
ration anything better can be expected. 

It may not be out of place to mention in passing 
that, in the case of the Open University hi the UK, 
within the very first year, they were able to pro¬ 
duce more than 30 books. Each one of these books 
was a collection of lessons arranged in the ascending 
order of complexity. That these books have become 
immensely popular and are being brought enthusias¬ 
tically by other students in the UK as welt as in 
other countries is clear testimony to their excellent 
quality. 

When the total number of lessons sent to stu¬ 
dents and the percenta^ of response sheets received 
back are compared with each other, the facts are 
disconcerting beyond belief. Let the facts speak for 
themselves. In regard to Delhi University, which 
has the largest enrolment of correspondence students 
and has tl^ longest experience with them, the auth¬ 
enticated facts are as follows:— 


Year 

1964-65 

• 

• 

Percentage of 
response 
sheets receiv¬ 
ed back 

22.14% 

1965-66 

* 

• 

23. 6% 

1966-67 

• 

• 

19. 5% 

1967-68 

• 

4 

10. 7% 

1968-69 

• 

4 

8. 5% 

1969-70 

m 

• 

8. 3% 

1970-71 

• 

• 

7. 9% 

1971-72 

• 

* 

7. 6% 

1972-73 

* 

• 

5. 8% 
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Two things become clear from this statement. 
Even at its best, the percentage was never more than 
one-qnaiter of the total enrolment. This means that 
the rest of the students meely enroled themselves so 
as to receive the lessons and then sat for the exami* 
nation. It can be said this is as legitimate a form 
of instruction as any other. If that be so, why all 
this talk of correspon^nce education or the Open 
University? This, however, is an issue that requires 
to be discussed separately and need not be dilated 
upon here. 

The second thing to be noted in this connection 
is that the percentage of those returning the response 
sheets has been declining. Today not even 6 stu¬ 
dents out of the 100 enrolled return theit response 
sheets. It can be argued that returning of response 
sheets is not alt that >ital. In fact, quite some peo¬ 
ple wish to explain away this awkward fact use this 
argument. It requires no effort to show that this is 
a specious argument. Indeed, at this rate, there is 
hardly any aspect of the academic drill which can¬ 
not be described os unimportant. What docs it 
matter if lessons arc poorly written? What does it 
matter if in terms of presentation they do not com¬ 
pensate for the absence of the teacher? How does it 
matter if a student cannot have access to books or 
to his teachers or say learn from his fellow students? 
All that seems to matter is that a student should be 
able to sit in an examination and get some kind of 
a score. Whether there is any relationship between 
his ability and his performance is a question that one 
does not even stop to ask. This is moving in the 
direction of academic nihilism, to say the least, and 
the country is not likely to profit by it. 

In addition to these two important elements of 
correspondence instruction, about which the UK 
Open University has steadily and consistently taken 
particular care, there is yet another element w'hich 
formed the bedrock of its planning. The whole coun¬ 
try was divided up into a dozen regions so as to 
ensure proper academic control and something like 
300 study centres were established all over the coun¬ 
try. (Considering the size of our country, the cor¬ 
responding number of study centres would be some¬ 
thing like 1,00,000.) Mostly these were located in 
existing educational institution and were kept 
open in the evening and on holidays- Each 
one of them was well equipped with all relevant 
correspondence materials, publications, recordings 
of all radio and television programmes and equip¬ 
ment for them and every other facility which might 
he expected. At these study centres, every student 
is expected to meet his counsellor or correspondence 
teacher once a fortnight. Indeed, no tutor is requir> 
ed to handle more than 20 students at a time. Not 
only this, every foundation course student is requir¬ 
ed to attend a summer school programme for one 
week, so that he gets properly oriented. While in 
the formal sense, the Open University has certainly 
dispensed with the system of a teacher lecturing to 
his students, in tiuth a number of substitutes ^ve 
been devised in combination with each other so as 


to ensure that the stimulating touch of the teacher 
is not completely absent. 

In our situation all that we have is the Personal 
Contact programme, which is organised by almost 
all universities. But the number of students who 
attend these is noi even 10% of the total enrolment, 
with the result that the correspondence education in 
every university becomes tn the ultimate analysis, 
something faceless, soulless and anonymous. It 
should not have been difficult for each university to 
establish such centres and arrange for tutorial coun¬ 
selling even within the funds available to them. That 
this has not been done, in spite of the surpluses 
which several of them have been accumulating over 
the years, is because of the fact that no one thought 
it really important. In fact, no one thought it im¬ 
portant even to establish well-stocked text-book 
libraries for students to borrow books. Most of 
these students lack means to buy books, Nothing 
could have been simpler than to buy multiple copies 
and make them available to students. Where, to 
some extent, this is being done, the provision is 
available to hardly 10% of the students. On the 
contrary, surpluses have been allowed to pile up and 
some of these obvious things, which were crying out 
to be done, were not done. 

Why correspondence courses have been allowed 
to operate in thi» manner and how they have been 
allowed to dilute academic standards' further arc 
questions that may not be asked too scarchingly. 
There is no other answer than this that wc have an 
extraordinary talent for adulterating almost anything. 
In point of fact, there is so much ignorance on the 
subject that, except for the seminar referred to above, 
hardly any one concerned with policy-making has 
cared to inform himself of the true position as it 
obtains today. For example, within the councils of 
the Planning Commission it was seriously mooted 
that while 20% of the additional enrolment at the 
post-secondary level in the Fifth Pbn (approxima¬ 
tely .04 million students) ought to be diverted to¬ 
wards correspondence education, at the same time 
it was suggested that no funds need to be provided 
for this purpose, because correspondence courses 
are, so to speak, self-paying. When this proposal 
was resisted, it was agreed that the cost per student 
in correspondence courses should be 25% of the cost 
per student in a regular college. There is so much 
more that can be said on the subject of correspon¬ 
dence education not receiving the attention and pat¬ 
ronage due to it. Even without saying it, it can be 
safely affirmed that the one thing we have so far not 
done is to fully grasp the implications of an Open 
University in Indian situation, 

In essence, the Open University is nothing but 
correspondence education. Before we take the deci¬ 
sion to launch this new venture, the experience ga¬ 
thered so far must be analysed and every possible 
effort made to avoid all those problems and pitfalls 
which can be avoided. Should we fail to take these 
precautionary steps, the result would be unmitigated 
disaster. —Courtesy Weekly Round Table 
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The Mysore Universities Bill, now before the 
Joint Select Committee, if passed, will be an extra* 
ordinary piece of legislation. The provisions of the 
Bill are so bad In letter and spirit that it is doubtful 
whether the Joint Select Committee can adequately 
repair the damage and ensure university autonomy. 
The Bill cuts at the very root of free inquiry and 
undermines the very concept of university autonomy. 
Among the free institutions cherished in a democratic 
set'Up, a university is the most hallowed. 

The Bill seeks to bring uniformity in the constitu¬ 
tion and administration of the existing and future uni¬ 
versities in the Slate. To say the least, it violates all 
known canons of autonomy There is a marked 
preference for the official element. The preponderant 
emphasis is on nomination, not on election. It 
amounts to muzzling the voice of the educationist and 
vesting enormous powers in the Education Minister, 
the Pro-Chancellor There is nothing he cannot do 
in regard to the governance of the universities in the 
State. Although there is the structure of the univer¬ 
sity—a Vice-Chancellor, a Senate, a Syndicate and an 
Academic Council —all the powers are virtually in 
the hands of the Pro-Chancellor. He can behind 
the back of the Vice-Chancellor, directly call for any 
paper from any department of the university. If 
this practice becomes the norm of the day, the disci¬ 
pline in the university ofhcc can be imagined. 

The Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate arc made 
powerless. The Pro-ChanccHor can over-rule and 
nullify any resolution passed by the Syndicate. 
Shorn of iis autonomous powers, the seat of higher 
education, in reality, would become a Department 
of Higher Education. 

The Government has not tried to conceal any¬ 
thing. It has abundantly made clear its intention 
of running the Universities as a department of higher 
education, by proposing to create a University Service, 
comprising all the teaching and non-tcaching staff, 
currently working in the three Universities of the 
State. The Universities shall have no control over 
their staff, no voice in their selection and no judgment 
on their performance. The proposal is fraught with 
dangerous consequences. It will undermine teach¬ 
ing, inquiry and research making the University teach¬ 
ers subservient to the executive. 

It is unfortunate that the Government has equat¬ 
ed university teachers with primary school teachers, 
while making statutory provision for their transfer 
from one university to another. The Kothari Com¬ 
mission on Education is totally opposed to the trans¬ 
fer, even of primary school teachers, on the plea that 
teachen should take root in the vicinity and identify 
themselves with the local children and their pro¬ 
blems. What would happen to a student who has 
registered himself for advanced research in a parti- 

Mr. Patil Putiappa is the Editor of Prapancha, a weddy 
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cular discipline if bis teacher is transferred to some 
other university. 

The Vice-Chancellor*s position is no better. He 
serves at the pleasure of the Chancellor, who a^n, 
is guided by the Pro-Chancellor, The overriding 
powers given to the Pro-Chancellor leaves very little 
elbow room to the Vice-Chancellor. Also, there 
is the provision to keep away persons of mature wis¬ 
dom and rich experience, who might unfortunately be 
in the age-group past sixty. 

One of the universities to be affected by this Bill 
is the Karnatak University, which, among the existing 
universities in the State, has got one of the most 
progressive constitutions. It has received encomiums 
even from the University Grants Commission. The 
democratic procedure adumberated in the Act for the 
election of the Vice-Chancellor has been appreciated. 

In the Karnatak University Act, the elected ele¬ 
ment has a dominant voice. The Vice-Chancellor is 
elected by the Senate, from a panel of three, selected 
by the Syndicate. The Syndicate is wholly elected 
except for the sole State Government nominee, the 
Director of Collegiate Education. Of the fifteen 
members who constitute the Syndicate, eight are 
elected by the Senate, five are elected by the Academic 
Council, (he fourteenth is the Vice-Chancellor (ex- 
officio) and the fifteenth is the Director of Collegiate 
Education. 

Even the Senate of the University has the most 
representative composition. Every principal of the 
affiliated colleges and every head of the Universiw 
Departments is a member of the Senate. Due repre¬ 
sentation to other public institutions has also been 
provided for. The framers of the Karnatak Univer¬ 
sity Act had in mind the avowed purpose of bcoad- 
basing the democratic structure of the university. 

All that has now been given a go-by in the pro¬ 
posed legislation. Along with the Senate and the 
Syndicate, the Academic Council has also met with 
similar treatment. According to the Bill only five 
heads of the university departments and only ten 
of the Principals of the affiliated colleges would be on 
the Senate. It is beyond one*s comprehension why 
a university should deny representation to all the 
principals of colleges and to ail the heads of the univer¬ 
sity departments. It stands to reason that all of them 
should be full members of the university community, 
participating in full measure in all its decision-making 
bodies, such as the Senate, the Syndicate and the 
Academic Council. If there is an apprehension that 
the Senate and the Academic Council would be un¬ 
wieldy, the remedy is to create more universities, not 
to curtail the representation enjoyed by the principals 
and the heads of the university departments. 

As far as representation to other popular and 
representative bodies is concerned, the Government 

Continued on 
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A 

NEW 

OUTLOOK 

FOR 

AGRICULTURAL 

EDUCATION 


D. S. Thakur 


Education should not be merely concerned with 
degree collectiiig» job huntiog and exploitaticm for 
personal interests. Agricultural education in our 
country, at present, equips the students best only 
for admission to the next degree or a routine type 
of job in the research laboratory and teaching pro¬ 
fession. A shift to the course credit system of 
instruction has not improved the situation much. 
The educational system still lemaios largely mecha¬ 
nical and theoretical with little exposure to the 
fanning problems and little association with the 
farmers. This does not encourage originality, ini¬ 
tiative, constructive activity and independent think- 
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iog. Therefore, steps should be taken to make 
agricultural education more worthwhile by orienting 
it right from the start to the practical problems of 
Indian farming. 

A More Practical Bias 

The students will have to be trained for a wider 
purpose of facilitating rapid radical change in 
traditional thinking and traditional farming. This 
is necessary to arouse a dynamic progressive out¬ 
look towards agriculture which is the only hope to 
improve the lot of uneducated masses in the country 
who are primarily dependent on agriculture for their 
living. To create such a progressive and dynamic 
outlook in agriculture and to make agricuUurai 
education more interesting and useful, the course 
outlines and teaching methods should be discussed 
by the teachers and students in the beginning of the 
term and made acceptable and efTective to suit the 
changing patterns of agriculture. A critical bent 
of mind should be developed in the student so that 
he could correlate the theoretical instructions recciv- 

in the class room with the urgent problems of 
agriculturists. Visits to the country-side, taking 
short projects for term papers in the nearby rural 
areas and discussions with the farmers and others 
concerned, of the problems relating to the courses 
and writing short reports on them should form an 
integral part of the student's programme of work. 

Teaching, research and extension in agriculture 
should be developed and closely integrated keeping 
in view the farmers and farm industries stand point 
rather than for the purpose of making contributions 
only to the journals in the libraries. Encouragement 
needs to be given now to the students and other 
scientists to write articles in simple language and 
simple style primarily for the farmers and other 
people engaged in farm-based industries in magazines 
and other popular journals for these people. This 
would require due weightage to be given in the 
interviews for employment, to these articles and 
materials dealing with day to day problems of the 
faim industry and the changing patterns of agricul¬ 
ture in the country. 

Student Activities Lead to a New Spirit 

Besides, theoreUcal knowledge and practical 
experience, there is need for a deep social commit¬ 
ment and sense of purpose on the part of students 
and teachers if they are to play an effective part in 
the coming agricultural awakening. A good teacher 
can make young people realise their duty and chan¬ 
nel their tremendous energy and enthusiasm in the 
ri^t direction. The lack of mutual understanding 
and guidance from teachers makes the students 
selfish, pessimistic and confined to the narrow sphere 
of passing examinations with little relationship to 
life outside the four walls of the class rooms. This 
dso leiuls to unrest among the students. 

Lack of partidpation of teachers and staff mem¬ 
bers in the student activities leads to a feeling of 
neglect among the students. Teachers should 
actively try to make student activities more educa¬ 
tive and purposeful to serve the basic olyective of 



analroimd devclojpinent of the students* personality 
and acquisition ofreal knowled^ through educa¬ 
tion. At the same time student participation, 
taking due note of their reactions and suggestions 
in matters concerning them are necessary. This 
has been accepted in principle in many universities 
but rarely acted upon. Mechanisms should be evolved 
through associations and discussions as often as 
possible whereby students can freely communicate 
to the authorities their feelings and views. These 
should be carefully considered and accepted by the 
authorities to the extent possible if considered 
genuine. 

Extra-curricular activities should be treated as 
CD-curricular activities in recognition of their im¬ 
portance to enrich life and develop a team spirit 
especially in the course credit system which seems 
to lay so much stress only on the Grade Point 
Averages. These activities are essential to build up 
confidence and an integrated personality in the 
students as also to make them adventurous and 
sociable. Get-togethers, joint observation and cele¬ 
bration of national days and festivals by the students 
and stair members should be considered necessary 
as a part the process of broadening the horizons 
of knowledge. All the students should be involved 
in at least some of the activities such as sports, 
debates, cultural programmes, hostel life, and 
kitchen management etc. A study of humanities at 
some level is also necessary to impart training in 
the art of good living to the students as also to 
teach them to deal in a better way with different 
type of people in their life as citizens. This inte¬ 
gration of knowledge and work for a happy living 
and satisfaction may also be achieved through spe¬ 
cial lectures by national leaders and scholars, panel 
discussions, seminars, conferences and students* 
declamation contests. This would also help the 
students to develop more contact with diilerent 
people and open new avenues of employment for 
themselves in agriculture, agro-industries and other 
institutions and will reduce the usual fear of un- 
cmplovmcnt. 

New .\Tcaucs of Employment 

Coming to employment, limiting admissions in 
universities should not be considered a way of solv¬ 
ing the problem as advocated by some people. 
So long as a large number of people are seeking 
admission because they do not find better place¬ 
ment, the basis of admission should be the extent of 
facilities available in the institutions, rather than 
the employment prospects. Universities should set 
up employment cells to provide placement service 
to students trained by them. All the institutions 
should develop communication channels with other 
institutions, firms, companies, progressive farmers, 
cooperative organizations, banks and all other asso¬ 
ciations and concerns interested to develop markets 
for their products. As the traditional employment 
opportunities become limited, new opportunities will 
have to developed. 

In addition to the agricultural development pro¬ 
grammes envisaged in the Fourth Five-Year Plan 


to ensure agricultural growth at 5 per cent per 
annum, Agricultural Consultant service could be 
developed in the rural areas to cater to the needs of 
a rapidly changing agriculture. Facilities should be 
provided to create anew kind of consultant—the 
Agricultural Practitioner. These practitioners like 
medical dwtors could provide to villagers on pay¬ 
ment advice, information on latest varieties and 
farming methods, treatment to crops and plants and 
other services and farm inputs. Banks should give 
them credit to establish agricultural laboratories in 
the rural areas as also to manage the supply of agri¬ 
cultural inputs to the farmers. 

Admittedly, this will require a more real^ 
thorough and practical training in agriculture to 
understand the problems of production and growing 
needs of the farmers. Students will have to be 
given a small acreage to produce crops for their 
benefit and to learn the art of farming. If that is 
not possible they should be given apprenticeship and 
opportunity to work on the farms with the farmers 
for a year or so. Such a training will also en¬ 
courage the agricultural graduates to start their own 
business in agriculture; industry and other agro- 
based economic activities as also to contribute signi¬ 
ficantly to Government service, agro-industrial comp¬ 
lex and the farmers. 

What Can We Contribute? 

The task before us in agricultural education, at 
present seems to lie more in creating and spreading 
knowledge for sustaining the Green Revolution to 
increase agricultural production rather than in 
creating knowledge for additions to the voluminous 
pile of literature in the libraries. Fortunately, now 
there is a real growing interest in agriculture due to 
the Green Revolution in the country. Many edu¬ 
cated and retired people are, proudly taking to com¬ 
mercial farming and a new aristocracy of gentlemen 
farmers is emerging. It is high time that we do 
our best to accelerate this process by mixing with 
the people and helping them to overcome and com¬ 
bat the growing feeling that the educated people in 
the country are responsible for the prevailing confu¬ 
sion and inefficiency. 

Everyone of us must look for an opportunity to 
work not only in the future, but right now, as stu¬ 
dents. Let us do something individually or as a group 
at least once a month to make our associations better 
associations, our organisations better organisations 
and our individuals better individuals in whatever way 
wc can, to prove worthy of the huge investment which 
the country is making in onr education. Let us ask 
in what way we arc more useful to people than 
those who did not get such an opportunity. Let us 
think of what we are giving to the society in return 
for all that we are getting. Let us, as agricultural 
students and teachers, give a lead in demonstrating 
our concept of the new leadership wanted in our 
country by creating opportunities f^or ourselves and 
by bending all our energies and training to the 
service of oar people and the service of our country. 
This requires that we mix with people and win their 
confidence by working with them. Shall we do this? 
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Research 

Scholars 

in 

Science 

Prof. J. N. Kapur 


A young scholar etitermg upoo a itsearch career 
should be very clear about the motivations ^t 
inspire him to undertake research. The various 
possible motivations are: 

(i) desire to get a Ph. D. Degree or a D.Sc. deg> 
ree and consequent rise in status in society 
and the monetary benefits nsutting from the 
acquiring of the degree. 

(ii) desire to get the applaud and appreciation 
of the present fellow scientists and possibly 
even of the scientists of the future genera- 
tion. 

(Hi) desire to know the truth and to solve unsolv¬ 
ed problems. 

(iv) desire for intellectual joy given by creative 
research. 

(v) desire to be of service to mankind. 

Some or all of these desires will be motivating 
forces in almost all cases, but in each individual case, 
some ones desire may dominate over others. The 
motivation will determine, to some extent, the nature, 
quality, depth, and duration of research. 

Motivatlou for Research 

The first motivation is present in almost all cases 
and there is nothing wrong with it, but in most cases 
this is the only motivation. A scholar works hard 
to get his degree, but immediately after getting the 
degree, he stops doing work. Quite often the work 
done for Ph.D. degree is quite good and proves, be¬ 
yond doubt, that the scholar concerned can do good 
research work//he wants to do research, but since 
bis immediate goal is reached, he stops. The resear¬ 
ch effort is good but shortlived and leaves no per¬ 
manent impression on mathematical research. After 
his Ph.D., the person continues to get a reward 
throughout his life for the effort he once put in. The 
person does not remain even a minor authority on 
his subject. His teaching is very little iniluenccd by 
his research, since teaching is influenced by the ar- 
titude of mind of the research scientist and there is 
no difference between the attitude of mind of an in¬ 
active Ph.D. and a non-Ph.D. teacher, in fact the 
situation becomes worse since the Ph.D. assumes a 
certain attitude of superiority which is hardly justi¬ 
fied by his current habits of work. 

In fact, it has been seriously suggested that the 

C. S.I.R. and UGC should not support the research 
efforts of those whose only motivation is (i) and they 
shonid be left to their own resources. The difficulty of 
deckling the motive in advance is however there and 
even when one starts with motivation (i), there is no 
reason why one may not change to (ii) or (iii) or 
others later on. 

In many cases persons continue to do reseafch 
wofic after the Ph.D. degree either for the sake of 

D. Sc. degree or for the sake of getting a readership 
or for a professorship. But after that, this motiva¬ 
tion dries up. In fact in all countries, there are 
cases of professors who have done no research dur¬ 
ing the last ten or fifteen years. 

Jht Author is the Vko-Chatieettor of Meerut UtdrersHy. 
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T)k second motivation however continues to be 
eflTective throughout one^s life. A person works 
hard so that when he presents his results to a know¬ 
ledgeable audience at a conference of a learned society, 
he gets the appreciation of his colleagues. He works 
hard so that his research papers are published in 
research journals, his name appters in print and 
scientists all over the world read his papers and enjoy 
these and know him by name, if not in person. He 
works hard so that appreciative eyes are focussed on 
him when he meets students, teachers and research 
workers working in his subject. He works hard so 
that he is elected to fellowships of learned societies. 
He works hard so that he may receive invitations to 
international conferences all over the world and thus 
may travel all over the world without spending a 
penny. 

A scientist whose main motivation is (iij given 
above wants to do work which will catch the 
imagination of the profession and which will be deep 
and outstanding. There is a wide spectrum of research 
possible. At one extremity, we have research which 
opens out new fields of research and which is such that 
hundreds of persons find enough challenging problems 
to work on in that held. In all the hundreds of papers 
arising out of the fundamental paper, reference is 
made to the original author and the name of the 
author of the original paper becomes immortal in 
literature. At the other extremity, vre have research 
which is the terminating point of a research process 
and which closes a field of research. In between is 
research which is some distance from both the begin* 
ing and the end. The references to papers in the 
literature are almost directly proportional to the 
distance from the end. Many people therefore 
prefer to work is fields which are newly opening 
out. 

It has however to be realised that problems in the 
initial stage of the development of a field may be 
easier than problems at the end. Problems possibly 
increase in difficulty as we approach the end of the 
field. 

There is however another difference in quality 
of research papers. They are some which arc like 
deep results, while there are others which one like 
easy corol lories, there are some papers which take 
even scholars in the field weeks to understand, while 
there are others which can be understood even by 
novices in a matter of minutes, there are some papers 
whose proofs even brilliant persons will take months 
to discover and there are papers whose proofs can 
be discovered by graduate students in a short time. 

There are some scholars for whom the third 
motivation is quite strong. They start with a diffi¬ 
cult problem and struggle to solve it for months 
and years on end. They foil and try again. 
They do not publish, they do not get recogni¬ 
tion but the desire for solving the particular 
problem becomes a passion with them. Sometimes 
they succeed and then success makes them famous 
overnight, but this is not usually the case. 

Some persons start their research careers by 
trying to solve problems given in Scientific olympiads 


or in American Scientific Monthly or other similar 
journals. They began to find a certain joy in solving 
these problems and extending these problems further. 
However such persons never go deep in search. They 
go from one problem to another. They just enjoy 
the 'intellectual kick’ inherent in such efforts. In 
rare cases, some of the problems lead to deep 
results. 

One final motivation for research in science may 
be of service to mankind. This applies, for enj im p lft 
to engineers, bio<scientists and other applied scien¬ 
tists. Their main object is to exploit powerful 
scientific tools to solve practical problems for the 
benefit of mankind. Of course, in some sense pure 
scientists care as much for the intellectual benefit of 
mankind as applied scientists do for the physical be¬ 
nefit of mankind. 

iQvolf'emeBt lo Research 

This also varies from individual to individual. 
There are some whose involvement is nominal, who 
write research papers but whose research life and non¬ 
research life form two water-light compartment. On 
the other hand there are others who are deeply in- 
\oIved in research, who are almost always thinking of 
their research problems, even when they are taking 
their bath or when they are walking on the road. 
There are some who won’t talk about research, while 
there are others who will, if they can help it, catch the 
next man in the street and will begin to describe 
to him their research results. There are some who 
may be deeply involved, but would like to work in 
isolation while there are others who need company 
to discuss and for whom discussions lead to useful 
results and quite often joint research papers, lliere 
are some who want to talk science as much as pos¬ 
sible while, there are others who want to avoid talk¬ 
ing science. 

It is true however that the depth of the results 
obtained by a person does depends on the depth of 
his involvement in research. 

The involvement in research is connected closely 
with the scintific morale of an individual, a group 
or a nation. When morale is high, individuals and 
groups have the courage to attack difficult problems 
and they naturally reach some depth, while if the 
morale is low, they attack relatively easy problems 
and depth of research suffers, the effect is really 
harmful, if they lose faith in their own capacity to 
deep research. 

Ethics of a Research Profession 

The following are against the ethics of a research 
profession. 

(i) making of a minor modification in another 
persons paper and publishing the minor mo¬ 
dification as a new research paper. 

(li) making use of some one else’s results and 
then not acknowledging it. 

(iii) addition of the name of a person as an author 
in a paper where his contribution is very 
little. 

(iv) accepting a thesis which one knows must be 
rejected. 
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(v) reviewing a paper in a field in which one is 
notan expert. 

(vi) publishing the same paper in more than one 
journal. 

(vii) making unfair use of the results of a paper 
which has been received for referencing. 

(viii) publishing a paper after knowing in a confe- 
rence the contents of that paper by some one 
else. 

Scientific Research as a Profession 

Just as Iaw» medicine and engineering are profes* 
sions, similarly teaching and research are professions. 
It means that though these are means of earning live* 
lihood, yet their scope goes beyond this limited ob¬ 
jective. it means (i) that there has to be an unwritten 
or written code of conduct (ii) persons engaged in the 
profession should have a sense of affinity among them- 
selves (iii) a profession should be, in some sense* a 
means of serving mankind (iv) ei.ery member should 
feel that he owes a debt to his profession which he 
can repay by becoming (a) member of profe^ionat 
bodies (b) by strengthening professional bodies in 
other ways (c) by participating in conferences* sym¬ 
posia etc. (d) by abiding by the code of conduct of 
the profession. 

Positioo in India 

In India* the first motivation of personal advai^* 
ment through research dominates, the second motiva¬ 
tion is also there* but since we have not reached 
a stage where in every field, there are enough scien¬ 
tists and the opportunities for discussion are not many- 
a research worker's weakness is not found out either 
by himself or by others for a long time. A person 
who did good research work at one time* may conti¬ 
nue to enjoy the reputation for good research work 
even ten years after he has ceased doing any re¬ 
search. 

The only way is to organise high level conferences 
where specialised current research is discussed and 
where the worth of a man is measured not by his 
seniority* but it is measured by his contribution to 
discussions. 

The growth of professional societies in India is 
very slow. Most societies have 50 to 200 active 
members; other members do not even pay their sub¬ 
scriptions for long periods of time. The tradition of 
piofessional memb^hip has not ^own. Apart from 
publishing journals, and that too irregularly, and hol¬ 
ding annual conferences* not much has been done by 
these societies. 

The needs for increasing the number of men dedi¬ 
cated to scientific research and of increasing profes¬ 
sional activity on a large scale are very urgent. 

Research Methodology 

What is scientific research and how does one pro¬ 
ceed with it? In science* one may use the known 
scientific concepts to discover other concepts or one 
may create new concepts to suit new situations. Fut¬ 
ure research can be built up only as a superstructure 
on ^ existing current research as it is available in 
current journals* it cannot be built up on tiie exist¬ 


ing knowledge as it is contained in textbooks. A 
research workers must be constantly al^rbed with 
current journals and books which contain articles on 
current research. Whenever a scholar reads a iMper* 
he should ask himself questions like the following:- 

(i) Can I reproduce the paper myself? 

(ii) Can there be an alleniative (possibly simpler 
and more elegant) proof of the result stat^? 

(iii) Can some conditions of the results be relaxed? 

(iv) Can some conditions be replaced by other 
conditions? 

(v) Are these results the most general or can 
these be generalised further? 

(vi) Why did the author think of the particular 
results and why did he give the proofs he has 
given? What could have been his motiva¬ 
tion? 

(vii) What is the importance of the results of this 
paper in the state of existing knowledge? 
What can be its importance for the future? 

(viii) Can the results of the paper be used in any 
other context? 

(tx) Has sufficient numerical and computational 
work been done to justify the conclusions 
arrived at? How can the physical experiments 
be performed to verify the results? Could 
the results obtained by setentifle arguments 
be seen to be true on intuitive grounds? 

(x) Can I write a survey of which this paper will 
be an integral part? 

(xi) If 1 were to write a review of this paper, what 
shall 1 write? 

(xii) How many of the papers referred to in this 
paper have been read by me? 

A research scholar should 

(a) spend at least three or four hours per day in 
a good library with current journals. 

(b) in case a good library is not available, and 
even when one is available, he should— 

(i) get reprints of papers from the authors 
of those papers which arc diiectly within 
his field of interest, 

(ii) even copy dowm these papers which he 
has to refer to again and again. 

(c) attend conferences and listen to the papers in 
his field of interest with great deal of atten¬ 
tion and hold discussions with the authors of 
these papers afterwards, 

(d) read widely in bis own field of research and 
at least know what is happening in allied 
fields, 

(e) write and rewrite his papers and constantly 
make elForts to improve them, 

(f) aim constantly at depth and at attacking real¬ 
ly difficnlt and challenging problems, 

(g) get really involved in the problems he is 
attempting to solve. 

It is hoped that some of the problems posed here 
and some of the activities suggested here may help 
the research scholars to have some glimpses of re- 
seatch methodology. 
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Job Oriented Courses in 
Universities 


c*d at the beginning of the degree course itself so 
that the advanced study is possible in the final year. 
Specialisation should not be too limited in scope 
wd every facility should bs afforded to acQuire 
knowledge in rented fields as well. The students 
should have the ability to take up independent jobs 
immediately after coming out of the college. They 
should be able to imbibe within themselves all the 
qualities of professional entrepreneur. 


OM PRAKASH 


The question of introducing special professional 
courses at the collegiate level is being considered by 
various universities. The objective of this exercise is 
to have a more realistic approach to education in 
sub^ts like Business Administration« Banking and 
Engineering. These courses will be so diversified 
that the students have wider options and the courses 
would be more flexible than at present. Delhi Uni« 
versity has already introduced such courses in one of 
its colleges. 

The number of unemployed graduates has ever 
been on the increase year after year because of the 
rapid expansion of facilities for higher education 
without a corresponding increase in the employment 
opportunities. There is a general feeling that the 
graduates of our institutions are either over qualified 
to do certain clerical jobs or are totally inefficient to 


The basic problem before the universities in 
adopting this system is : Whether this system should 
be introduced in all colleges or only in professional 
and autonomous college ? In view of the difficulty 
of providing equipment for specialised study and 
recruitment of qualified technical staff in the related 
fields, the teachers should be trained in new teaching 
methods with special emphasis on acquisition of prac¬ 
tical technical skills. Even more important problem 
is of changing the pattern of the examination system. 
The universities have to maintain links with indus¬ 
trial, commercial and government enterprises. Some 
of the universities have planned their own model 
industrial units for helping their alumini. The 
government should come forward to help the univer¬ 
sities by making adequate funds available to them to 
maintain such educational cum-training centres. The 
public entei^rises can also actively cooperate with 
the university in such projects. The Department of 
Commerce of Osmania University would be starting 
degree course in applied commerce in the near future 
on these lines. 


undertake more responsible and challenging jobs in 
commercial undertakings. 

Majority of our graduates prefer to go in for 
secure jobs and shun self-employment. They are not 
prepared to venture in entrepreneurial activity either 
due to lack of capital or due to lack of zeal and com¬ 
petence. Nor are they aware of the immense 
opportunities that arc offered by governmental and 
non-governmental institutions in the form of technical 
and financial assistance. Hence there is a need for 
reorientation of degree courses to develop qualities 
to meet the requirements of a competitive society. 

There should be some sort of coordination between 
the number of graduates passing out of educational 
institutions and the requirements of the employers in 
the country. The educational institutions, local 
banking and industrial enterprises should move 
closer so that the student could be given practical 
training in these technical fields by arranging 
suitable prograinines without hampring the normal 
working of the respective enterprises. Accordingly the 
prescribed syllabus for these students should lay 
more emphasis on practical aspects of these 
courses. 

The subjects of specialisation should be introdu- 

The auriior ia a l^ecoirer in Comineroe at the Arts and 
Science College, Mababubnagar. 
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The Government of India has decided to set up 
one science musem in the capital city of every state 
in the country. So far only two—one in Calcutta and 
the other in ^ngalore have well organized science 
museums to show the achievements and capabilities 
of science and technology to the young people. 

The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
has set up Birla Industrial and Technological 
Museum at Calcutta in 1959. This is the firet 
national museum of its kind in our country and its 
basic objects are: (1) to portray the history of 
science and technology^ (2) to create scientific aware* 
ness among the common people, and (3) to supple* 
ment science education. 

The museum has several galleries depicting a 
chronological history of science and technology 
through working models, animated exhibits, de* 
monstration exhibits, dioramas and illustrated charts 
which explain basic principles of science in a lucid 
manner to the visiting public. It has galleries on 
Popular Science, Motive Power, Nuclear Physics, 
Mining, Copper, Petroleum, Iron and Steel, Electri* 
city. Television, Electronics and Communication. 
Each of the gallery has guide lecturers for demon* 
strations of the exhibits to the general public. Speci¬ 
al conducted tours are also arranged for students. 
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Recently a gallery on transport has been added. 

Regional Science Museum has already been estab¬ 
lished in the district town of West Bengal to org:iniz: 
sustained education programmes in the districts of 
Midnapore and Purulia in January 1968, Two other 
Regional Museums have recently been opened 
in Bankura and West Dinajpur districts. These 
Regional Museums are needed to meet the needs of 
local people and their activities relate to running 
students hobby centres, organising science demons¬ 
tration lectures, holding science seminars and arrang¬ 
ing science exhibitions by students and periodic 
lectures and film shows. The museum has its own 
technical sta^ and a complete workshop for designing 
and fabricating most of the exhibits to be displayed 
in the museum or in any other places. In the 
museum there are as many as 2,500 exhibits displayed 
in 17 rooms with floor areas of nearly 2,000 feet. 

The success of the national museum to popula¬ 
rise science and technology among common people 
has bKn very encouraging over the years. This has 
led to the establishment of other museum in Banga¬ 
lore named after Dr. M. Visvesvaraya, the noted 
engineer. The Government is planning to set up a 
series of such museums in the various parts of the 
country. 




School of Automation: 118 , Bangalore 


The school of Automation has been created at 
the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, In 1969 
with Soviet collaboration as a centre for higher 
education and research in the fields of Control and 
Computer Sciences. Liaison with industries to pro¬ 
mote application-oriented research and developmen- 
ial work and the training of post-graduate students 
in both theory and hardware aspects in the above 
areas arc the major objectives of the School. The 
research and academic programmes of the School 
have been carefully drawn up to successfully meet 
these objectives. 

The School of Automation oflfers an interdisci¬ 
plinary' programme leading to the M.E. degree in 
Automation by course work followed b> a project 
and M.Sc. or Ph.D, degree by research. The M.E. 
programme in Automation is a unique one admit¬ 
ting students from different fields of Engineering and 
training them in all engineering functions of control 
and computer sciences including design, development, 
research and management. The School has well 
developed laboratory facilities in the areas of Con¬ 
trol Systems, Analog Computers, Digital Systems 
and InstrumenUition to serve for both instructional 
and research functions. 

The students admitted to the M.E. degree course 
must have a basic degree in Engineering and must 
have prior exposure to Control and Electronics. In 
\iew of the interdisciplinary nature of the pro¬ 
gramme the course has been designed to suit students 
of different engineering backgrounds. The electives 
offered supplement the wide choice already existing 
in other departments. This provides ample flexibi¬ 
lity to the students to structure the course work that 
i> best suited to their individual backgrounds apti¬ 
tudes and future plans. In project work, which is 
mandatory to all, the student engages in creative 
and self-learning experience in either research or 
design aspects related to his area of specialisation. 
The school expects the Master’s degree projects to 
he application oriented, culminating in a dissertation 
of direct value to the Indian Industry or R & D 
establishments. 

The research programmes concentrate on applica¬ 
tion oriented as well as basic research in a broad 
spectrum of areas covered by Control and Compu¬ 
ter Sciences. The faculty structure of the School 
provides for some full-time faculty members and 
others drawn on a part-time basis from other depart¬ 
ments of the Institute, thus reflecting its interdisci¬ 
plinary character. The research and developmental 
work by the faculty is organised and pursued in the 
following five areas: (i) Simulation, Analysis and 
Design of Large Scale Systems, (ii) Control and 
Instrumentation, (iii) Digital Systems Hardware, (iv) 
Computer Software and (v) ^ttern Recognition. 
More specifically the spectrum of interests covered 
by the faculty under the above heads include Analy¬ 
sis and Optimizaiion of Large Scale Systems, Systems 
Identification Optimal and Stochestic Control, Diff¬ 


erential Games, Estimation Theory, Character and 
Picture Recognition, Reliability Theory, Systems 
Engineering, Computer Control, Computer Architec¬ 
ture, Digital Circuits, Computer Hardware, Systems 
Progranuning, Fluidics and Fluid Power Control. 

Several Project oriented activities which culmi¬ 
nate in the establishment of strong research facilities 
have been undertaken by the School. Such activi¬ 
ties which are under progress are Design and Deve¬ 
lopment of Flight Simulator facility for research in 
Pilot-vehicle systems area. Design and Development 
of a Mini-Computer for research in Computet Archi¬ 
tecture and Software. Design and Construction of a 
Drum Scanner for research in Image Processing. 

Also the School conducts continuing education 
programmes in the form of Short-term courses. 
Workshop sessions. Case studies, Technical symposia, 
etc., for practising engineers and engineering 
educators to foster close links between the School 
and the industries and R &D establishments. 

This young and up-coming centre, would be 
completing its initial build up phase by 1974. A sub¬ 
stantial developmental plan is envisaged for the II 
phase, coinciding with the fifth five year plan period 
and one may look forward to the School becoming a 
leading national centre for Automation. 

The main features of M.H. (Automation) Prog¬ 
ramme are Summarised Below : 

Specialization : Control & Computer Sciences; 
Student intake : 12; Course duration :2 Academic 
years; Admission qualification ; A first class degree 
in electrical, electronic, mechanical, chemical or 
aeronautical engineering; Course requirements : 64 
credits ; 

(a) Corecourses : 30 credits comprising the 
following courses : (i) Mathematics, (ii) Material 
Science, (iti) Instrumentation Systems (iv) Digital 
Electronic Circuits (v) Control Systems Design (vi) 
Digital Computer Engineering (vii) Computer 
simulation (vlii) Linear, Dynamical Systems (ix) Ran¬ 
dom Processes; 

(b) Electives : 22 credits to be selected from 
nearly AU 20 electives offered as well as from courses 
offered by the other departments. Some of the AU 
electives deserving special mention are as follows : 

(i) Digital Systems for Computation and Control 

(ii) Computer Control of Industrial Processes 

(iii) Large Scale Dynamic Systems, (iv) Fluid 
Power Control Systems (v) Computer Software (vi) 
Structure of Computiug Systems (vii) Information 
System Design. 

Project :12 credits. Provides a creative, self- 
learning experience in research or developmental 
work, incorporating the latest technological trends. 

Inplant training : No credit. 4^6 weeks train¬ 
ing in a reputed indastiy/R& D organizationassociat- 
ed with computers or other automation systems. 
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INDIAN TEAM FOR 



Pfem Siath 

On the basis of the selection 
trials held at the Netaji Subash 
Chandar Institute of Sports, 
Patiala, the following athletes 
have b^n selected for the Indian 
contingent going to the seventh 
World Students Games (Univer- 
siade) which is going to be held 
from August 15 to 25 this year 
at Moscow. These selections were 
made by a committee consisting 
of Mr. R.L. Anand,NIS Director, 
Mr. Dewan Pratap Chand. Mr. 
V.F. Mehta, Mr. L.R. Khanna, 
Mr. J.S. Saini, and Mr. G.S. 
Sivia. 

The athletic team will be cap¬ 
tained by Surcsh Babu of Kerala 
University while Sudesh Kumar 
of Delhi would captain the wcest* 
ling team. The tennb team will 
consist of four players. They ^ 
already on a tour of the coatin' 
eat and are expected to join the 
other members of the contingent 
in Moscow. The selection of the 
ofl^ials of the team is yet to be 
announced. Some details about 
the members of the Indian Team 
is given below: 


S.L. I arute 

Athletics 

Surcsh Babn, (Captain); B.Sc. 
Final (Zoology); Kerala Univer- 
sit>; bom on 10.2.53; height 1.87 
rats . weight 73 Kg, 

Represented India in Munich 
OI>mpics—1972 in high jump and 
tripple jump; best performance 
2.(16 mts. in high jump in Uni- 
versiade trials. Hobbies: photo¬ 
graphy and reading. 

R^resenting India in high 
jump and tripple jump in Moscow 
Untversiade. 

Jajhir Singl, LL.B. 1st Year; 
Ranchi University; bom on 2.8.49: 
height 1.68 mts.; weight 73 kg. 

Best performance 65.14 mts 
in javelin in Universiade trials. 
Hobbies: reading and stamps 
collecting. 

Re^csenting India in javelin 
throw in Moscow Universiade. 

Mibb Amsoya B.Sc. Final; 
Madras University; bom on 
23.8.53; height 1.67 mts; weight 
60 kg. 

Best performance 42.78 mts. 
in discuss throw in Universiade 
trials. Hobbies: reading. 


Vrdearkash 

Representing India in discus 
throw in Moscow Universiade. 

Miss Irene Saldanha, M.Com. 
1st Year; Bangalore University; 
bom on 9.1.S4; height 1.56 mts,; 
weight 43 kg. 

National athlete. Best per- 
foimance 5,65 mts in broad jump 
in Univ'crstade trials. Hobbies: 
reading. 

Selected provisionally to re¬ 
present India in broad jump in 
Moscow Universiade. 

WTCscHng 

Sudesh Kimuur (Captain), B.A. 
Ilnd Year: Delhi University; bom 
on 10.3.1950; height 1.^ mts; 
weight 57 kg. 

Fourth place in Munich Olym¬ 
pics—1972 and National Cham¬ 
pion six times. Hobbies—sing¬ 
ing. 

Representing India in Moscow 
Universiade upto 57 kg. 

PremNath, B.A. Final; Delhi 
University; bom on 9.7.1955; 
height l.M mts; weight 52 kg. 

Fourrii place Munich Olym¬ 
pics—1972; National Champion— 
1972. Hobbies; reading. 


Kanar Singh 



MaJ Singh 


SatyaM 


JujharSin^ 


Bid 





MOSCOW UNIVERSIADE 



Ilyas Ghouse 

Representing India in Moscow 
Universiade upto 52 kg. 

RajSlagh* B.A. Final; Delhi 
University; bom on 15.8.1953; 
height 1.72 mts; weight 68 kg. 

Fourth place in Junior World 
Wrestling Championship Tokyo— 
1971. 

Representing India in Moscow 
Universiadc upto 68 kg. 

S.L. Varnte. Pre-University; 
Shivaji University; born on 
6.7.1949; height 1.58 mts; weight 
40 kg. 

National Champion—1973. 

Representing India in Moscow 
Universiadc upto 48 kg. 

Kartar Singh, Pre-University; 
Guru Nanak University; born on 
7.10.1953; heiuht I,75mts: weight 
74 kg. 

National Champion—1973. 
Hobbies: swimming. 

Representing India in Moscow 
Universiadc upto 74 kg. 

Satya Pal. Madhpumima class; 
Varanesaya Sanskrit Vishwavidya- 
laya, Varanasi; born on 15.6.1956; 
height 1.80 mts; weight 79 kg. 


N,R. Desai 


Rajesh Batra 



IN QUEST FOR MEDAL ! 



htne Saldanllm 


Sudesh Kamr Cvlwn 


Suresh Bctl»t Captain {AthletU'i) 









Rejo'csented lodia in Munich 
Olympics—1972, National Cham> 
pion—1973. 

Representing India in Moscow 
Univeisiade upto 82 kg. 

Vcd Plrakasli^ B.A. 1st Year; 
Delhi University; born on 10-12- 
1955; height 1.70 mts; weight 
69 kg. 

Gold Medalist Commonwealth 
Games—1970, National Champion 
—1971. 

Selected as reserve for repre¬ 
senting India in Moscow Univer- 
siade upto 68 kg. 

Tenois Players 

R^[esh Batra, B.Sc. Junior; 
Bombay University; bom on 

20.3.1955. 

Wim^r junior singles in All 
India Hard Court Championship 
—1972 and winner junior singles 
in Western India Hard Court 
Championship—1973. Ranked 
No. 2 among juniors under 18. 


Representing India in tennis :n 
Moscow Univ'ersiade. 

Nimish Ramtth Desat* Inter 
Commerce; Bombay University; 
bom on 14.12.1955. 

Runners-up in Western India 
Campionship-j-1973 and ranked 
No. 4 among juniors under 18. 

Representing India in tennis 
in Moscow Universiade. 

Ilyas Gbouse, B.Sc. Senior; 
Bombay University: born on 

2.8.1955. 

Reached upto semi-hnals in 
Western India Championship; 
Maharashtra. Ranked No. I in 
juniors under 14 and 18. 

Representing India in tennis 
in Moscow Universiade. 

Bidyut Goswami, B.Com; 
Calcutta University, born on 

14.12.1955. 

A coming up tennis pla>cr. 
Representing India m tennis 
in Moscow Universiade. 


NSO SPORTS TALENT 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
1973.74 


Last date of receiving applica¬ 
tions, on the prescribed proforma, 
for fresh NSO scholaiships in the 
office of the Intdr-University 
Board, for the academic session 
has been hxed as 15th September, 
1973. Printed application forms 
have been chculated to the mem¬ 
ber universities. Those desiring 
to apply may, theiefore, contact 
the Sports Officers/Registrars of 
their lespective univeisilies for ap¬ 
plication forms and other details. 

The scholarships are available 
only for the bonalide students of 
the member universities subject to 
other terms and conditions laid 
down in this behalf. No applica¬ 
tion shall be entertained unless 
sent on the prescribed proforma 
and through the university con¬ 
cerned. 




nniiu MU 8tN6iT vimviintuvi. KHUiuettH (np) 


(Statutory University of Music & Fine Arts Established in 1956 
and recognised by Government and U.G.C.). 

Admission to Painting, Music and Dance 
(Bharat Natyam and Kathak) Courses. 

The University offers Diploma, Degree and Post-Graduate Courses in 
Painting, Vocal Music, Instrumental Music, (Sitar, Violin. Tabla) and Bharat 
Natyam and Kathak. Degree Courses are Honours of Three Year duration. 
Besides Honours, Arts subjects are compulsory. 

Details obtainable from the Registrar by sending Postal Order or Stamps 
of Fifty Paise. 


Khalragarh, (M.P.), 
dated the 3rd July, 1973. 


D. K. GHOSH 
REGISTRAR 


♦ 
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PLANS FOR STUDENT 
SERVICE INSTITUTES 


The Andhra Pradesh Govern- 
meat is considering a proposal to 
set up student service institutes in 
selected places all over the State. 
These institutions will be housed 
in the buildings named Nanok 
Bhavans. They wifi seek to in¬ 
culcate qualities of self-reliance 
and self-help among the students. 
The academic community in their 
spare time would be associated 
with the service of non-academic 
community. EacbBhavan would 
have a hall to accommodate 1.000 
students which would be so built 
that it could scue as a workshop 
and classroom in addition to func¬ 
tioning as an auditorium. The 
Bhavan would also have a library- 
cum-rcading room, a cafeteria and 
a gymnasium. A Students' Co¬ 
operative Store dealing in articles 
useful to students such as sale of 
books and a section to maintain 
a book bank would also be creat¬ 
ed, The management of the ins¬ 
titutes would be entrusted to a 
managing coimnittec of students 
cooperative. 

The students of Bhavan would 
be helped to carry on activities 
such as commercial corresponden- 
ce, typing, shorthand, secretarial 
practice, book binding and photo¬ 
graphy. Ultimately these students 
will serve the community by hold¬ 
ing adult literacy classes for the 
benefit of non-student youth and 
adopt nearby villages for the pur¬ 
pose of survey of felt-needs and 
carry out rural development pro¬ 
grammes. 

The Govt, of India is expected 
to provide 75 per cent of the total 
expenditure on the construction 
cost of these Bhavans. The re¬ 
maining expenditure would be 
made available by the State Govt. 
In addition they would also pro¬ 
vide ten acres of land for each 
of tltf institutes free of cost and 
would supply necessary equip¬ 
ments and tools for running of the 
workshop and various other 
schemes of continuing education. 

For impating training in va¬ 
rious techifical subjects, part-time 


instructors from nearby IITs and 
Polytechnics would be 
available. They would help in 
the preparation of syllabi for va¬ 
rious courses. The &hool of So¬ 
cial Work or University Depart¬ 
ment of Social Work would have 
overall control of the schemes. 
They would oiganixe students 
cooperatives and provide guidan¬ 
ce for the running of the institutes 
undertaking, annual evaluation of 
the working for submission of re¬ 
ports to the State and Central 
Governments. 


STUDY OF ASTROLOGY 
IN 

UNIVERSITIES 


A plea to universities to in¬ 
troduce astrology as a subject of 
study and institute a chair so that 
something original might be dis¬ 
covered was made by Mr. B.V. 
Rantan. the Editor, Astrological 
Maga/iinc, while addressing the 
meeting h:Id imder the auspices 
of the Bluirtiia Vidya Bhavan in 
Mylapoic. Mr. Raman pointed 
out that astrology is a science of 
the individual and not of the 
masses and hence there was an 
uncerta'uiy principle even as there 
was the Heisenberg’s uncertainty 
principle in Physics. It could 
not be said that the science of 
astrology had no basis simply 
because it did not lend itself 
to occular demonstration in a 
laboratory. It applied to human 
bein^, natural phenomena and 
weather forecasts. Certain facts 
must be assumed before they were 
denied. In the Western countries 
many psychologists and psychia¬ 
trists were really practising astro- 
log^s while in India (which was 
its cradle and where it grew up) 
it is ignored. It was ^11 known 
that the planetary positions exer¬ 
ted influence on the emotions of 
man. It had been demonstrated 
that when Mars and Mercury 
were 90 degiee apart, there were 
solar flares and ionospheric dis¬ 
turbances. When the sunspots 
were directed to the earth there 
was change in radiation intensity. 
There was direct relationship bet¬ 
ween greater incidence of cardio¬ 
vascular disorders and heart 
attacks and tolar flares. 


Mr. K.K. Shah, Governor of 
Tamil Nadu who presided over 
the function said that in the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia, astro¬ 
logy had already been accepted 
as a science. 


THE DURGA RATAN 
JOURNALISM AWARDS 


The Durga Das Ratan Devi 
Trust has announced four awards 
this ye^ for “excellence in jour¬ 
nalism”. Each award carries a 
gold medal, a cash prize of Rs. 
1,000 and a citation. The awards 
will be formally presented to the 
recipients by President, Mr. V.V. 
Gin at a special ceremony to be 
held at India International Centre 
on August 9. 

These awards have been made 
on the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee, which is 
presided over by Mr. Justice Raja- 
gopala Ayyangar, Chairman of 
the Press Council of India and 
includes five eminent journalists. 
The following arc the heads under 
which the awards have been made: 
(!)Mr.V.R. Pad^ar: ITie best 
performance in the sphere of in¬ 
vestigative reporting during the 
year (2) Dr. N.R. Parulekar: The 
Editor whose advocacy of a cause 
has made the greatest impact on 
(he public and/or on the authori¬ 
ties during the year (3) Mr. G.K. 
Reddy: The columnist whose writ¬ 
ings over the year marked him 
out as the most outstanding ana¬ 
lyst and commentator of the year 
(4) Mr. R.K. Laxmau: The most 
outstanding portrayal of an event 
which attracted nationwide atten¬ 
tion through pictorial reproduc¬ 
tion or through a cartoon. 

The Durga Das Ratan Devi 
Tittst was established as the resiflt 
of a decision by Mr. Durga Das. 
the vetem journalist, to gift away 
the net amount received by him 
from his book “India—From 
Curzoti to Nehru and After” for 
the purpose of encouraging jour- 
nalism in its several fields. The 
Durga Ratan Awards are has^ 
on the lines of the Pulitzer Awards 
in U.S.A- 
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EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
AT BANGALORE 


The Bangalore University has 
launched a scheme to involve the 
students in the **Earn while you 
Learn** project designed to help 
them to realise the importance 
of dignity of labour and to make 
them self-reliant. Mr. Narasira- 
haiah, the Vice-Chancellor at the 
inauguration function urged the 
students to involve themselves in 
large numbers in gardening at 
the new campus in Nagarabhavi 
where it is proposed to plant 
trees on a massive scale. Seven 
hundred students who have parti¬ 
cipated at the various camps of 
the university under youth against 
famine scheme have already offer¬ 
ed their services. 

Plans are also under way to 
explore the employment oppor¬ 
tunities for students in factories 
and hotels. The students could 
work in these establishments for 
one or two hours daily and there¬ 
by earn their pocket expenses. 
The university made arrangements 
with the local Govt Sugar 
Factory where students could 
earn from Rs, 30 to Rs. 35 a 
month. The Vice-Chancellor 
emphasised that to make such 
schemes successful, it was neces¬ 
sary that the students who involv¬ 
ed themselves in such projects 
should do so without diverting 
their attention from their studies. 
The object was to see that students 
did not suffer due to paucity of 
money to pursue their studies. 
Students would also be encourag¬ 
ed to u^ their leisure time to sell 
the university publications and 
visit homes, for which the uni¬ 
versity would allow liberal com- 
mis ions. 


SEX EDUCATION FOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


The Stallions International, a 
social service organisation in 
Cochin has organized for the first 
time sex education course for 
one month duration for both boys 
and girls studying in colleges. A 


group of 25 teenagers has been 
selected from forty applicants 
for the course. 

A panel of four eminent city 
doctors would be holding after¬ 
noon classes on Saturdays and 
Sundays on the anatomy and 
physiology of sex organs, concep¬ 
tion, delivciy, venereal diseases 
—its signs and symptoms and 
prevention. The whole gamut of 
psycholog}' of sex is proposed 
to be made illustrative and useful 
with the aid of charts and slides. 

The Kerala Health Minister, 
Shri N. K. Balakrishnan in¬ 
augurated the novel course on 
^Health and Hygiene in Sex’. He 
appreciated the idea not only as 
worthy in the present context to 
impart an overall sex knowledge, 
but hailed the utility of the 
programme in preventing venereal 
diseases and helping in the birth 
control measures. 


MODERNISING B. COM. 
SYLLABUS 


Teachers of Commerce from 
various colleges of Madras Uni¬ 
versity participated in a ten-day 
orientation course held at Jamal 
Mohammed College, Madras 
recently. Prof. E. P. Mohammed 
Ismail, Principal and the Director 
of the course in his report plead¬ 
ed for the upgrading of the 
B.Com. syllabus. Since the 
demand for seats in commerce 
faculty is explosive—a system of 
scientific selection of students 
was suggested. The participants of 
the conference found the syllabus 
of the universities conspicuous 
by the absence of papers of prac¬ 
tical importance like the Central 
and State Tax Laws, Indus¬ 
trial Laws, Advanced Nume¬ 
rical Analysis and Business 
Psychology. The present curri¬ 
culum is not at all designed and 
structured to achieve the educa¬ 
tional aim of commerce studies. 
The participants suggested that 
adequate financial assistance 
should be made available so that 
more tutors in ihe departments 
could be employed and the re¬ 
commendations of the conference 


could be implemented. The uni¬ 
versity was also requested to ex¬ 
pedite the measures to introduce 
resevch facilities in the faculty 
leading to the award of ?h.D 
degree. 

The participants pleaded for 
the change in the illogical and 
inequitable examination system. 
At present the examinations were 
held in major subjects at the end 
of the year. The preponderant 
importance given to the written 
examination at the end of the 
year failed to keep the students 
engaged throughout the year. In 
view of (he special nature of the 
B.Com. courses, the semester 
system was recommended for 
adoption. Sessional work, pro¬ 
ject study and keeping proper 
record of practical work was also 
emphasised at the seminar. It 
was suggested that internal assess¬ 
ment be made on integral part of 
the examination system. The 
university authorities and the 
business community were request¬ 
ed to cooperate to ensure the suc¬ 
cess of the new courses. 


eleventh commonwealih 

UNI\'ERSITIE.S CONGRESS 
AT EDINBURGH 


The Eleventh Commonwealth 
Congress would be held in Edin¬ 
burgh from August 11 to 18 this 
year. The conference would be 
presided by His Royal Highness 
The Prince Philip, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity of Fxiinburgh. The opening 
session will be addressed by the 
Right Honourable Lester Pearson 
of Canada. 

The congress is being held in 
the Jubilee Year, the sixtieth an¬ 
niversary of the Association. 
There will be two preliminary 
sessions—one at the beginning 
and the other at the end of the 
congress. The bulk of the dis¬ 
cussions would however be con¬ 
fined to smaller groups. The 
topics for group discussions will 
be aspects of broad themes: (a) 
The Problems of the Environ¬ 
ment and the Universities, (b) 
Contemporary Culture and the 
Universities, (c) Resources for 
Higher Education, (d) Coopera- 
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tion between Universities, and (e) 
Oovenunent of Universities. 

The following would be the 
clelegntes from tile Indian Univer* 
sities: Prof. Abdul AfeemfV.C., 
Aligarh); Shri L. Bollayya (V, C., 
Andhra); Dr. S. P. Adinarayan 
(V. C, Annanuilai); Dr. K. l». 
Shrimali iV. C., Banaras); Shri 
N. K. Vakil (V.C., M.S. Baroda); 
Shri Devendra Prasad Singh 
(V.C., Bhagalpur); Dr. C. R. 
Mitra (Director, BITS, Pilani); 
Shri T. K. Tope (V. C., Bombay); 
Dr. Ramaninjan Mukherji (V. C, 
Uordwao): Dr. Sarup Singh 
(V.C., Delhi); Dr. A. N. Bose 
(V. C, Jadavpuri; Dr. P. N. 
Masaldan <V. C., Jodhpur); Dr. 
S. K. DuUa (V. C., Kurukshctra); 
Shri N. D. Sudravadivciu (V. C., 
Madras); Dr. M. Varadarajan 
(V, C, Madurai); Shri R. P. Nath 
(V, C, Maralhwada); Prof. D. 
avare Gowda (V, C.. Mysore); 
Shri N. Narotham Reddy (V. C., 
<')smania); Dr. V. Singh (Prof, of 
Mathematics, Punjabi); Dr R. C. 
Mchrotra (Prof, of Chemistry, 
Uajasthan); Col. H. S. Chandcle 
(Acting V. C. Sagar); Dr. P. S. 
Lamba (V. C.. Udaipur); Dr. 
Ramanath Mohanly (V. C, 
Utkal); Dr. S. M. Singh ‘Siiman’ 
(V. C., Vikram). 

Dr. Amrik Singh (Secretary, 
lUB) and Mr. R. K. Chhabra 
(Secretary. UGC) would also be 
attending the conference, 

THIRD ALL-INDIA DRAVIOIAN 

linguistic conference 


The third AU-lndia Dravidian 
Linguistic Conference was held 
at Dlxarwur under the joint aus¬ 
pices of ihe Karnalak University 
and the Dravidian Linguistic 
Ass'*>ciation on Jane 20 and 21, 
1973. The conference was at¬ 
tended by over 150 scholars from 
different parts of the country. 
The Universities of Delhi, Cal¬ 
cutta, Kerala, Madras. Andhm, 
Sri Venkateswara, Annamalai, 
Osmania, Sagar, Mysore and 
Bangnloie had sent their dele¬ 
gates to the conference. About 
80 papers ofl different aspects of 
Dravidian Languages were receiv¬ 
ed. Six sessions on grammatical 


analysis, historical linguistics 
folklore and Tribal-languages, 
traditioiial grammer and teach¬ 
ing methods and stylistics 
ternunation and dialectics were 
held. Shri D. Devaraj Urs, the 
Chief Minister of Mysore Stare 
inaugurated the conference. Prof. 
C. J. Somayaji, the noted Telugu 
scholar preside over the two-day 
session. Dr. R.C. Hiremath, Head 
of the Kannada Department, 
Karnatak University and Secre¬ 
tary of the Dravidian Linguistic 
Association extended a hearty 
welcome to the participants on 
behalf of the Karnatak Univer¬ 
sity. 

The Dravidian Linguistic As- 
.sociation has sponsored a pro¬ 
ject on the comparative study of 
the grammer of four Dravidian 
languages. The work on the 
Tamil and Malayalam grammers 
has been completed b)' Prof, 
T. P. Meenakshisundaran, former 
Vicc-Cbanccllor of Madurai Uni¬ 
versity and Prof. K. N EzHutha- 
chan. The funds for this project 
have come from the Governments 
of Tamil Nadu and Kerala. Sri 
Venkateswara University has pro¬ 
vided accommodation for the 
.Association ofiice at Tirupati 
campus. 

The Mysore Gavernment is 
appointing a sciiolar to work on 
the Kannada Grammer. The 
work on Telugu Grammer has 
already been taken up. A second 
project for research into the dia¬ 
lects of Dravidian languages is 
being carried out in Kerala Uni¬ 
versity. 

Tlw conference made the fol¬ 
lowing recommendations: (1) A 
Central Institute of Dravidian 
languages be set up at Delhi so 
that the three-language formula 
can be effectively implemented, 

(2) An Indian Council of Linguis¬ 
tic Research in line with the 
ICSSR and ICHR be set up so 
that research in linguistic can be 
coordinated and well-planned, 

(3) The Dictionary projects like 
Historical Dictionary of Kannada 
should be financed with grants 
from the Ministry of Education 
and the University Grants Com¬ 
mission, (4) A survey of the dia¬ 
lects and the tribal languages 
belonging to the Dravidian family 
be made as early as possible and 


a centre be set up to train the 
necessary personnel for this work. 

The Madras University has 
invited the conference to hold its 
fourth session at Madras. 


COMMOPAVEALTH REGIONAL 
ENGINEERING CONFERENCE 
MEETS AT DELHI 


The Institution of Engineers 
(India) organized the first 
Regional Meeting of the engineer¬ 
ing institutions of ^st 
Commonwealth Countries from 
13'15 July at the New Delhi 
Centre. The conference was 
attended by eminent engineers 
from Australia, New Zealand, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Bangla 
Desh, Sri Lanka and India. 
format of the technical education 
for engineers in commonwealth 
countries was the main theme 
for discussion. The other topics 
which came up for consideration 
were: (1) Exchange of Engineering 
experts; (2) Planning of Calendars 
for common technical activities; 
(.1) Need of Technical Books in 
developing countries; (4) Recip¬ 
rocal e.xchanges among the Eastern 
Engineering Societies; (5) Techno¬ 
logical Unemployment; (6) Future 
urbanisation resulting from revo¬ 
lutionary changes in agriculture; 
(7) Continuing Education for 
Engineers; and (8) Technical Edu¬ 
cation and Training of Engineers. 

The present form of technical 
education in the countries of the 
Eastern region is based on British 
pattern and is science-oriented. 
It has produced engineering gra¬ 
duates who seek security in 
routine government jobs. Oppos¬ 
ed to this is the Soviet System-^ 
where the engineering education 
is technique-oriented which trains 
students to tackle the practical 
problems. Being under developed 
countries, this problem is com¬ 
mon to alt the eastern countries. 

However, in planning and 
organizing the facilities for the 
national development, the prac¬ 
tices and procedures vary accord¬ 
ing to the local talent, indigenous 
material and the extent of tech¬ 
nology available in each country. 
Id order to coordinate (he acti- 
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vities of these countries and en¬ 
sure that the progressive develop¬ 
mental measures underteken by 
each of them receiving the 
broader audience and wider su^ 
port, the Commonwealth Engi¬ 
neering Conference has striven to 
do its best through its technical 
forums such as the regional meet¬ 
ing just being held at Delhi. 


XX ALL-INDIA LIBRARY 
CONFERENCE 


The 20ib All-India Library 

Conference was held onthecam- 

nus of Osmania University from 
July 9 to 12. The conference 
urged the Government of India 
io declare optimum utilisation of 
library resources of the country 
as an urgent national task. 

The conference was sponsored 
by the Indian Library Association. 
Delhi and hosted by the Academy 
of Library Sciences and Docu¬ 
mentation. Hyderabad The four- 
dav conference was inaugurated 
by the Andhra Pradesh Governor. 
Mr, Khandubhai K. Desai, The 
Chief Justice of the Andhra 
Pradesh High Court. Mr. Gopaks 
Rao Ekbote presided o\or the 
conference which was attended 
by about 350 delegates from all 
over the country. The Governor 
Id his address pleaded for the 
development of Indian language 
libraries. The Chief Justice sug¬ 
gested a central legislation on 
libraries to help organise a chain 
of libraries from the village to 
the national level. Prof. S. 
Basbiruddin. President of the 
Association also suggested a net¬ 
work of public libraries for the 
country. Shri N. Narothain 
Reddy, Vice-Chancellor of 
Osmania University released the 
conference souvenir and Mr. N. 
Bhagwandas, Chief Secretapr of 
the Andhra Pradesh Govt, inau¬ 
gurated a book exhibition on this 
occasion. 

Some of the major recom¬ 
mendations of the conference in¬ 
clude: Provision of reprographic, 
translation and interpretative 
services at approbate national 
and regional libraries and reason¬ 
able postal concessions for cir¬ 
culation of such material cen- 
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tralised acquisition, pre-natal clas¬ 
sification and cataloguii^, libe¬ 
ral inter-library borrowing and 
exchange of published material 
among libraries, development of 
libraries and development of 
educatjmi to be coordinated. 
Public library system should be 
introduced in all the states and 
the union territories to provide 
free library system helping lif^ 
long self education, and expendi¬ 
ture on public library services 
in a state or union territory be 
not less than 2.5 per cent of the 
total expenditure on education. 

Radio Features on Uttiveisity 

The All-India Radio, Hydera¬ 
bad has started a regular monthly 
feature on Osmania University’s 
various leaching and research 
projects. The following schedule 
has been agreed t\': Parent-child 
project of the Psychology Depart¬ 
ment (August); Institute of Public 
Enterprise Projects (Scptcml«r>; 
Speech Therapy and Linguistic 
Project (October); Exploration 
Geophysics Projects (November); 
and Regional Centre for Training 
in Municipal Administration for 
South India (December). 

Postgraduate Courses in Evening 
Colleges 

The Osmania U^*i^e^sltv■ has 
been the first university in India 
to start an evening college in 
1950-1951. Since then it has 
been providing better educational 
facilities for employed people. 
From this academic year, the 
university has introduced four 
more postgraduate courses at the 
Evening College of Arts and 
Commerce, Hyderabad. The 
postgraduate courses introduced 
are M.Com; M.A. M.Sc. (Mathe¬ 
matics); M.A. (Hindi); and M.A. 
(Urdu). The university is al¬ 
ready conducting M.A. evening 
courses in English. Telugu, Econo¬ 
mics. Political Science and Public 
Administration. 


TRAINING COURSES FOR 
UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


Dr, K. Jayasena. Registrar of 
the University of Sri Lanka has pre- 
paicd a blueprint for the systema¬ 


tic tiaining of teachers in teaching. 
Dr. Jayasena in his memorandum 
submitted to the campuses 
states that the university teachers 
are now recruited purely on the 
basis of their academic achieve¬ 
ments. However, obtaining a 
good pass at an academic exa¬ 
mination or achievements in the 
field of research does not neces¬ 
sarily imply that a person will be 
a good teacher. It can no longer 
be accepted that a period of 
apprenticeship involving mainly 
the deliveiy of a large number of 
traditional lectures or experience 
perse as a teacher contribute to 
the making of a good teacher. 
It is also difficult to believe that 
a good teacher is born like a 
poet. Even if a few have the 
innate qualities of a good teacher, 
it would be hardly wise to rely on 
this to meet the need for Uni¬ 
versity Teachers. 

Dr. Jayasena ha.s further 
recommended that the training 
course should be for a duration 
of three to four weeks and be 
made compulsory for all proba¬ 
tionary assistant lecturers. The 
other teachers of the university 
who have previously not attended 
a teaching course in education 
be requested to attend courses of 
about two weeks duration and 
that provision be made for refre¬ 
sher courses to be conducted in 
one or more aspects of education 
from time to time. 

A committee is being appoint¬ 
ed to formulate a detailed pro¬ 
gramme for training in all the 
four campuse.s of the university. 


INDIAN SCHOLARS 
IN 

BRITAIN 

Ain?ng the 7)6 ovcisea.s scholars 
studying in Bntain during 1971-72 under 
the CdmnxiDweaiih Scholarship and 
Fello>vship Plan, students and academic 
staff from Irdtaa figured prominently. 
Making up the award holders were 597 
scholars from all countries (including 
89 from India) B1 medical fellows (45 
from India), 17 senior medical fellows 
(11 from India), 27 academic suff fel¬ 
lows (10 from India), and four vi^ting 
professors (two from India). 



ViOLENCf: ON CAMPUSES 



Participants in a relaved mood 


The State Character Youth 
Force. Andhra Pradesh arranged 
a seminar on campus violence 
during June in the Government 
Junior College, Kachiguda, 
Hyderabad. The postgraduate 
students from dilTcrent universi¬ 
ties participated in the forum. 

Tn the course of discussion 
the following features were identi¬ 
fied as the cause of violence on 
the campuses: (a) Refusal of 
university authorities to respond 
to grievances of students, (b) 
Conviction that democratic and 
non-violent mctiuids would not 
yield results, (c) Defective educa¬ 
tion and examination pattern, (d) 
waning confidence in the im¬ 
partiality of examinees; (e) Inter¬ 
ference by politicians in clections 
of students unions and other 
matters, and ^f) Incompetent 
education and absence of guid¬ 
ance to students from illiterate 
parents. 

Mr. K. Ramachandta Reddy, 
Director Anti-Corruption Bureau 
of Andhra Pradesh in his keynote 
address said that it was not clear 
why the students did not organize 
demonstrations in a concerted 
way for genuine academic causes 
and against exploitation by ex¬ 
tern. il force and remained mute 


spectators when violence was lef 
loose on the campuses. He 
asked the students not to act as 
super citizen and advised them 
not to take law into their hands. 
He Wanted them to champion 
other's cases, involving social 
injustices. 

Mr. Parthasarthy, Director of 
Youth Services acted as the Secre. 
tary and moderator of the 
Seminar. He was of the view that 
the dichotomy in the personality 
of the youth was the off-shot of 
the deficiencies in university edu¬ 
cation and the problem of un¬ 
employment prevailing all over 
the country. While stressing the 
need of dignity of labour and 
self-employment he advised the 
student community that their 
foremost concern should be to¬ 
wards achieving academic ex¬ 
cellence. 

Mr. Anand Swarup Khanna 
from Delhi University, initiating 
the discussion viewed that eco¬ 
nomic problems engulfing every 
tamity had their unhealthy react¬ 
ions on the student sections and 
suggested that degrees and jobs 
should not go together. 

Mr. V. Subramanian from 
Krla Institute of Technology and 


Science, Pflani, said that in their 
experience violent methods bro¬ 
ught in immediate attention of 
the authorities towards their pro¬ 
blems and added that incompe¬ 
tent teaching staff aggravated the 
restiveness of the students. 

Mr. Suresh from Vikram 
University opposed the students 
of other colleges actively involv¬ 
ing in the elections of other 
coiieges. 

Mr. S. V. Prasad from Sagac 
University suggested the need for 
constant consultation between 
authorities and students. He 
said that campus news should 
not be played up by the journa¬ 
lists and newspapers. 

Miss M. Radhika from 
Madras University said that the 
plight of the youth-immature and 
emotional—was worsened for 
want of guidance from the so¬ 
ciety. She pleaded for a radical 
change in the examination sys¬ 
tem to eliminate malpractices and 
subjective valuation. 

Mr. P. V, Ramakrishna Rao, 
Principal of the College, who is 
(he member of the executive of 
the youth force desired that stu¬ 
dent associations should be the 
forum for academic advancement. 



“Not wiretapping — he’s 
cutting off his telephone 
lines now that if s admission 
time.” 
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PlINJAB VCs MEET 

EDUCATION MINISTER 

The meeting of the Vicc- 
Chap^Uors of the four uni> 
versities of Punjab was convent 
by the Punjab Govt, on July 10 
at Chandigarh. Shri Umarao 
Sini^ ^ucatiott Minister 
presided over the conference. 

With a view to curbing 
malpractices in the admission 
to the privately run colleges in 
the State, the universities would 
now onwards nominate represent 
tatives on the selection committee 
of each college to supervise the 
admissions. It was also decided 
to incorporate the history of 
freedom struggle as a subject in 
the undergraduate and postgra- 
duate history courses in the uni¬ 
versities of the State. The meeting 
expressed deep concern over the 
steep fall in the number of science 
students in the state over the 
past two years. Suitable reser¬ 
vations for seats were recom¬ 
mended for the outstanding 
sportsmen. 

Visitors from America 

A group of 24~American 
Teachere visited the Madurai 
University recently to study 
Indian culture and the Indian way 
of life. The study of Indian 
culture ^ forms an important 
chapter in the studies of world 
culture in most of the American 
Universities. The young Ameri¬ 
can students find Indian culture 
very interesting. The purpose of 
the visit of the team was to carry 
home first hand information on 
Indian way of life so that the 
students could be better informed 
instead of depending on textbooks 
alone. The group apart from 
going to the university and 
colleges spent some time visiting 
the bouses of Indian families, vil¬ 
lages, temples and Gandhigram. 

The students of Fatima 
College arranged a mock wedding 
of a Brahmin couple for the 
visitors. They were also enter- 
taiz^d to a variety programme of 
Indian dances which included 
demonstration of Kathakali, 
Odissi, Kathan, Kuchipadi, Mani¬ 
pur and Naga dances. 

Talks on subjects like the 
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Temple City, Caste System in 
modern India, Role of Women in 
India, Economic Problems and 
their effect on society and social 
reforms in India were also airane- 
ed. 

UJP. VlCE-CHAN^ixORS 
MEET 

A meeting of Vice-Chancellors 
was called by Mr. Akbar Ali 
Khan, the Governor of U.P, to 
consider the important measures 
to improve the functioning of the 
universities in the State. The Vice- 
Chancellors of nine State Uni¬ 
versities attended the conference 
held at Lucknow on June 28. 

The Governor in his address 
emphasised that the admission 
policy of the universities be such 
that indiscipline in universities is 
rooted out. He referred to the 
presence of a small section of “>o- 
called students*' who were neither 
keen nor properly equipped for 
higher education. They moved 
from one faculty to another 
without any fruitful purpose. The 
Vicc*Chancellors were requested 
to lay down basic minimum 
standards for admission to vari¬ 
ous courses. Mr. Khan also 
pleaded for regulating the pro¬ 
longed stay of students in the 
universities. He suggested a 
a voluntary code of conduct 
for teachers and a system 
of proper assessment of their per¬ 
formance. He wanted a better 
rapport between students and 
teachers to be established. The 
most Urgent problem however 
which faced the universities was 
of the expeditious declaration 
of results and formulation of first 
statutes after the promulgation 
of the universities ordinances. 

The Consensus at the confer¬ 
ence was that the annual examina¬ 
tions should be conducted on 
time and steps should be taken 
for the exp^itious declaration 
of the results to avoid dislocation 
in studies in the coming academic 
session. 

The policy regarding the admis¬ 
sions should be conducive to the 
improvement of the academic 
atmosphere in the universities and 
colleges. In this context the 
dnirabihty of adopting some 
minimum standards for rntmission 


cMi merit were discussed. The 
universities were asked to suitably 
regulate re-admission of failed 
students specially in view of the 
rush for ht^er education. 
Simultaneously facilities for cor¬ 
respondence courses and private 
studies should be increased. 

A five-member committee was 
constituted to make suggestions 
for reforms in the present exa¬ 
mination system and the pattern 
of education. The committee 
was asked to especially consider 
the merits of internal evaluation 
coupled with external evaluation 
and the semester system in the 
light of the studies made by the 
Central Advisory Committee on 
education and other bodies. 

For supplying adequate and 
proper information regarding 
availability of jobs, the conferen¬ 
ce suggested that immediate steps 
be taken to strengthen the exist¬ 
ing employment liaison cells m 
universities on the pattern exist¬ 
ing in the IITs. These cells could 
^^fue effective instruments for 
providing guidance to students 
not only on career and jobs but 
also on self-employment schemes 
for which the Union and 
State Govcrnmenls are providing 
financial assistance. 

The conference also stressed 
the need for improving medical 
facilities and health care of the 
students of campus. It was decid- 
cd to promote constructive acti¬ 
vities among the students by 
encouraging them to take greater 
interest in social, cultural and 
sports activities. 

The question of shortage of 
civil engineers also came up for 
consideration. It was felt that 
some suitable short duration con¬ 
version courses be devised for 
students of other engineering 
branches to qualify as civil 
engineers. 

The VicC'Chancellors were in 
favour of bringing about struc¬ 
tural changes in the students 
unions on the pattern suggested 
by the Kothari Commission. 
However the meeting was divided 
on the timing of introducing 
reforms, which involved law and 
order problems. 

Besides the nine vice-chancel¬ 
lors, three advisers to the Cover- 



YOUTH AGAINST FAMINE 



nor^ the Chief Secretary and 
other officers of the State Edu> 
cation Department attended the 
meeting. 


IVfAHlLA VIDYALYA'S 
NOVEL EXPERIMENT 


The Chunoellnr of Lucknow 
tlnivcrsily. Mr Akhar AH Khan 
inaugurated the youth against 
famine campaign organised by 
Mahila Vidyaluya, Lucknow. 
The Camp was held at Pahar- 
nagar village in Gosiiinganj 
Block from May 4 tu May 28. 
1’hc site was chosen after pro* 
longed consultation and dis¬ 
cussions with (he village 
comnitinilv. It was agreed (o 
const fuel ii two and half 
furlong Kachcha Imk road 
connecting the canal through 
agricultural ticlds in the vil¬ 
lage. I'lflY three students and 
thirty two village w'omen volun¬ 
teers joined the camp. This 
was a unique ami nf>vci expe¬ 
rience for the college students 
as they had no Knowledge and 
experience of this type of w\>rk 
None if the stiidenls had ever 
lived ir a village wlia( to say 
of staying 4tlimu ihcic. In the 
begmnnig. students were verv 
much (iisciuiraecd hv the vil* 
largcrs for siartine this building 
progranniie as thev doubted the 
capabilities of the citv dwellers. 
But the /cal of the participants 
was .such that the whole project 
was completed on lime. It was 
heartening (o see the young 
women students developing the 
undcrstamling of the village 
problems and creating huppv 
telationx with the village wo¬ 
men of dilTercnl age groups. C lo¬ 
ser tics of friendship were SiKin 
developed. A sense i>f siKia) 
responsibility was aroused and 
the campers were full of confi¬ 
dence and were ready to fulfil 
their task. 1'be camp taught 
them the dignity of labour and 
helped them to develop a team 
spirit. They learnt in no time 
to live together in an outside 
atmosphere away from their 
homes. 

Pa^fab^s Orienfatioa Course 

The Panjab University recent¬ 
ly organize a three-day orien¬ 


tation course for the camp orga¬ 
nisers and work .supervisors of 
the universities of the region. 
■|wo hundred delegates from 
the L'niversities of Panjab 
(luru Nanak. Punjabi^ Kuruk- 
shetra, Himachal and some vo- 
hiniarv organisations partici¬ 
pated in this programme. Mr. 
/ail Singh, tlic Chief Minister 
of Punjab inaugurated the con¬ 
ference. He oflfered all assis¬ 
tance to the N.S.S. in organiz¬ 
ing the youth against famine 
programme in the State. He 
exhorted tlic students to help 
the government in fighting the 
little of poverty, hunger and 
scarcitv in the country. Mr. Su- 
raj Bhan, Vice-Chancellor of 
Panjab Uniscrsity also spcike on 
this occasion. He stressed the 
role of educational aspects in 
the multi-faceted significance of 
the programme. He said that 
the youth camps were an im¬ 
portant experiment in recons¬ 
tructing the existing educational 
system to meet the needs of the 
community. They provided an 
excellent opportunity for the 
students to be acquainted with 
the real problems of the village 
and help them to inculcate a 
sense of social discipline and 
responsibility. 

Mr. N, Krisbnaswami, Natio¬ 


nal Director, ^Youth Against 
Famine' campaign urged the 
universities an.d voluntary orga¬ 
nisations to involve college youth 
in surveying the impact of vari¬ 
ous schemes and plans executed 
by the government agencies in 
the rural areas. The educational 
youth should )om hands with 
workers and peasants to build a 
broad based mass movement for 
achieving the aim of democratic 
socialism. 

The Panjab University has 
organised 57 camps so far in its 
affiliated colleges. Each camp 
was of 15 days duration and in¬ 
volved on an average 75 students 
and 25 non-student youth. The 
programme in the camps con¬ 
sisted of about four hours ma¬ 
nual worfc/social work in the 
morning, two hours programme 
of lectures and discussions in 
the afternoon and cultural and 
recreational activities late in the 
evening. Subjects of topical io- 
teresi like Study of Drought 
Problems. Disciplined Youth. 
Bank nationalisation and Self 
Employment. Foodgrains Take¬ 
over, Universal participation in 
Games, Land R^orm in India. 
Youth’s Role in Adult Literacy, 
Rural Youth Gubs, Democra¬ 
tic Socialism and the Youth 
were debated. 
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CAMPlNTHlRimLA 


The Youth Ag&nst Famine 

campaign in Tirupati was or> 
ganisedT in early July. Mr. A. 
Valliappan. the collector of 
Chittor district presided over 
the function. Shri M.K. Rama- 
krishnan. the Registrar of the 
Universiy inaugurated it. He said 
that the universities today can¬ 
not function as ivory towers in 
isolated splendour. They should 
own neighbourhood resptm^bi- 
lity and extend to the periphery 
the f^acilities which they have 
always enjoyed. He sa^ that 
the student manpower-number¬ 
ing over 3 millions should be 
channelised in productive work, 
so that they learn to respect the 
dignity of labour. 

One hundred girl students 
and non-students paiticipated 
in the afforestation programme 
organired in Thirumala. Dr. 
Venkataseshaiah of the Univer¬ 
sity College of Engineering, 
Tirupati was overall incharge 
of the camps in the university 
area as the NSS programme 
coordinator. 


NEW ADMISSION 
PROCEDURE FOR J.N.U. 


The representatives of 
teachers and students of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru University met 
recently to evolve an agreement 
on the question of students parti¬ 
cipation in the admission pro¬ 
cesses in various faculties of the 
university, it was agreed that 
Joint Student-Faculty Committee 
of each centre would discuss and 
work out principles of admission 
policy and procedures. There¬ 
after the evaluation of the 
aca^mic merit of the student 
seeking admission would be the 
concern of the faculty of each 
centre only. However, the 
Student-Faemty Committee of the 
centre would m^t again to review 
the admissions in the light of the 
principles and policies worked 
out earlier. But the evaluation 
of the academic merit has done 
by the faculty of the Centre would 
not be within its purview. In the 


case of the M. A. Course in 
Politics (International Studies), 
there shall be a Student-Faculty 
Committee at the school level with 
equal number of students and 
faculty members, which shall per¬ 
form the functions of the Centre 
Student-Faculty Committee as 
outlined for other centres. 

This arrangement was evolved 
at a meeting called at the instance 
of the vice-chancellors and is 
within the framework of the 
earlier decisions of the Academic 
Council of the university. While 
this decision has enabled the 
students to participate in certain 
spheres and bodies of the univer¬ 
sity, certain other areas relating 
to “faculty positions, recruitment, 
conditions of service and acade¬ 
mic freedom and actual processes 
of evaluating academic perfor¬ 
mance and merit of students'* are 
outside the scope of such 
participation. 


VOCATIONAL COURSES 
GET POPULAR 


The vocational courses at the 
College of Vocational Studies of 
Delhi University are getting 
popular. About four hundred 
students have joined the first year 
class of s\% job-onented courses 
this year raising the total enrol¬ 
ment of college to 800. The 
college has sought to diversify 
higher education in such a way as 
to equip the students not only 
with knowledge but also some 
skills which will make him useful 
to society in a special way. 
These courses can be classified 
under three heads: knowledge- 
based, skill-based and postgra¬ 
duate. 

Six knowledge based courses 
have been .selected in the first 
instance which are equivalent to 
the B.A. (Pass) course of the 
university. Each of them has 
three papers on a field one wishes 
to select. These courses arc: 
tourism, book-publishing, office 
management, retailing and trade, 
insurance and shopkeeping and 
accounting. 

In the first year, orienta¬ 
tion lectures are arranged on 
subject, the second year intro¬ 


duces one paper and in the 
third year, a student has to 
acquire a 30-day on-the-job 
experience. Students have to go 
in group.s to difierent private and 
public sectors institutions for 
this purpose. 

publishing is the most popular 
course in the college. Ttere is a 
proposal to start a postgraduate 
diploma course at a later date. 


B.E. PART-TIME 
COURSES 


Sri Venkateswara University 
plans to start part-time B. E. 
courses in Sri Venkateswara Uni¬ 
versity College of Engineering, 
Tirupati in Civil, Electrical and 
Mechanical! branches from the 
current academic year for the 
benefit of diploma holders. The 
initial intake would be ten 
students per branch. Fifty percent 
of the expenditure would be met 
by the Andhra Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment for a period of five years. 
The recurring expenditure during 
this period would come from the 
University Grants Commission. 
After the expiry of five years 
entire expenditure would be borne 
by the State Govt. These courses 
would help in improving the pro¬ 
fessional status as well as the 
career prospects of the diploma 
holders m Andhra Pradesh. 


G.XUHAXrS DEPARTVIENTAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Academic Council of the 
Gauhati University in the light of 
the recommendations of the 
Education Commission (1964-66) 
decided to set up departmental 
advisory committee in various 
teaching departments for the 
head of the departments on 
academic matters relating to their 
departments. Initially it was left 
to the departments to decide 
the composition of the committee. 
But in view of the ^ssing 
demands for the creation of 
additional teaching posts, the 
Academic Council further enlarged 
the scope of the working of the 
advisory committees. Faculties 
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ttov take into consideration the 
recommendatiom of the depart- 
mental advisory committees on 
determining the cligibitiiy of any 
particular section of a subject for 
readership. At the suggestion of 
the Gauhali University Teachers 
Association, the composition of 
the depBitmental advisory commi¬ 
ttee of the univeruty department 
has been further enlarged to 
include all whole-time members 
of the teaching staif of the 
department. 

The areas of interest and acti¬ 
vities of the departmental commi¬ 
ttees have been on the increase. 
Each departmental committee is 
now authorised to initiate pro¬ 
posals for the promotion of 
Lecturers and Readers in the 
department. Guidelines for the 
appointment of teachers have also 
l^n evolved and now Lecturers 
and Readers with long and 
efficient service coupled with 
higher academic attainments arc 
considered lor promotion by the 
appropriate authority us u special 
case. 

The committees arc function¬ 
ing in a cordial atmosphere. The 
Heads of Departments consider 
themselves as one of the active 
member of th: departments and 
try to understand the vtew of 
other m.'inbcrs in the larger 
interest of the department. A 
record of the decisions of the 
committee are kept and presented 
to the Faculiv. 

w 


collaborative 
RESE4RCH PLAN 


Prof. R. S. Krishnan, the 
newly appointed Vice-Chancelior 
of Kerala University before 
assuming his office in Trivan¬ 
drum said that he would do his 
best to raise the academic 
standards of the university depart¬ 
ments. Heulso assured that he 
would get more funds for the 
university irom various sources. 
With regard to the young Physics 
Department, he has his own 
plans. The tumba space research 
cemie being located near Trivan¬ 
drum could be the starting point 
for many collaboradve reseach 
projects which could be mutually 


benehcial to university and the 
centres. 

Prof. Krishnan had been the 
Head of Physics Department at 
the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore since 1948 when Sir 
C. V. Raman retired. Among 
his outstanding research contri¬ 
butions was the discovery of new 
optical effect known as “Krishnan 
effect” in light scattering. He 
has published more than 108 
original scientific papers. His 
research in various branches of 
solid state physics at the Indian 
Institute of lienee have brought 
it lecogniiionas the leading centra 
of solid state research in India. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 
IN HISTORY 


The first Summer Institute in 
History for college teachers in 
South India was organised by the 
Department of History, Calicut 
University in collaboration with 
the University Grants Commission 
from May 15 to iune 15. Dr. 
M.G.S. Narayanan was the Direc¬ 
tor. The nine other faculty mem¬ 
bers were represented from diffe¬ 
rent universities: Dr. M.P, 
Sreekutnaran (Calicut University), 
Dr. Romila Thapat (Jawaharlal 
Nehru University), Dr. N. 
Subrahmanian (Madurai Uni¬ 
versity), Dr. A. Sundara 
(Karnatak University), Dr. 
K.V. Ram (Archaeological 
Survey of India), Dr. A.P. 
Ibrahim Kunju (Kerala Univer¬ 
sity), Dr K. Rajayyan (Madurai 
University), Prof S. Gopala- 
krisbnan (Sri Venkateswara Uni¬ 
versity) and Prof. K.V. Ktishna 
Ayyar. 

The courses offered were: </) 
Historiography of India (2) Prob¬ 
lems of Kerala History and (3) 
Issues in Freedom Movement 
Research Methodology. Forty 
nine participants were selected 
from the colleges of the different 
states of South India. 

The spirit of a joint exploration 
of the problems of history teach¬ 
ing and research with particular 
reference to South India animat¬ 
ed the deliberations in the insti¬ 
tute. The seminar method was 
adopted in the classroom and 
oral instruction was supplemented 


with slides, film shows, study 
toum etc. General lectures on 
topics of historical interest out¬ 
side the curriculum were delivered 
by Dr, D.P. Dry (Military lustory), 
Prof. Sukumar Azhikode (History 
and Literature) and Dr. Kappn 
(Philosophy and History). Cul¬ 
tural programmes included the 
exhibition of traditional arts of 
Kerala. Group discussions about 
problems of teaching, research, 
syllabus and examination were 
conducted and recommended so 
that consensus among the parti¬ 
cipants were forwarded to the 
university for consideration Parti- 
cinants were also encouraged to 
prepare and present papers of 
topics to their choice. 

In the course of his valedic¬ 
tory address, Dr. N. Subxah- 
manian. Professor of Ancient 
History at Madurai University 
highlighted the backwardness of 
history teaching in our colleges 
and stressed the need for a 
thorough revision of the syllabi 
and a pattern of question papers 
in snch a way as to make histori¬ 
cal studies proplem-oriented. 
Prof. M.M. Ghani, Vice 
Chancellor, Calicut University, 
who gave away the certificates 
urged the teachers to initate re¬ 
form in their field and promised 
to consider the recommendations 
favourably with a view to quick 
implementation. 

Teacher-Improvement PrograniBies 

The University Department of 
Commerce of Calicut University 
has prepared dclailed scheme of 
Teacher Improvement programme 
under which industrial experts 
from specialised institutions will 
be freely connected and associated. 
The teachers will be encouraged 
to visit factories and business 
houses to observe their working 
so that their teaching may ^- 
comc more effective. Recently the 
syllabus for M. Com was revisit 
with a view to make it more 
comprehensive and realistic. A 
new compulsory paper on Quanti¬ 
tative Methods was introduced 
and the contents of other courses 
were also made management 
oriented. The Indian Statistical 
Institute, Trivandrum and 
School of Management, Cochin 
conducted a three week intensive 
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training prognunme in statistics 
and one week intensive pro¬ 
gramme in Principles of Manage¬ 
ment for updating the airrent 
literary and teaching methods. 


SCIENCE POLICY AND 
PLANNING CONFERENCE 
HELD IN DELHI 


A Summer School on Science 
policy and Planning in India has 
been organized by the Council 
of Scientibc and Industrial 
Research in collaboration with 
UNESCO from 23rd to 30th 
July. Over a dozen Asian coun¬ 
tries have sent their representa¬ 
tives. 

Prof. Drek J. dc Solla Price, 
Department of History of Science 
and Medicine, U.S.A., Prof. 
Bright Schroder, University of 
Montrarl, Canada, Dr. Ina S. 
Spegal-Rosing. West Germany, 
I)r. Krober, GDR, Kowalewski, 
Poland, and Roy Michleood, 
U.K. are exp^ted to participate 
in the discussions. The main topics 
for the discussions are: (a) science 
as an instrument of foreign policy, 
(b) social and cultural fhctosr in 
development of science, (c) choice 
and assessment of technology, 
and (d) science and society inter¬ 
face. 

The object of the summer 
school is to provide an opportu¬ 
nity to the scientists and profes¬ 
sionals of the developing countries 
to discuss debate and develop 
ideas and techniques relating to 
science policy and planning. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


In collaboration with the 
British Council, Hydera¬ 

bad, U.G.C., and the Department 
of English, Panjab University 
conducted a Summer Institute in 
English Language Teaching for 
college teachers at Chandigarh 
from May 16 to June 26, 1973. 
Sixty college teachers from 
Punjab, Haryana, Delhi, U.P. and 
Chandigarh participated. Dr. 
Raj Kumar, Professor of English, 
Faiyab University was the 


Director of the Institute. The 
feculty included Dr. D.D. Jyoti, 
Miss Uma Harsh, Mr. J.H. 
Thompson, Mrs. G.l. Singh, Mrs. 
H. Vasudeva (Regional Institute of 
English, Chandigarh), Miss Mary 
Scoffer (Hampstead, London). 
Dr. M.V. Nadkarni (C.I.E.F.O., 
Hyderabad), Professor C.S. 
Bhandari (Dehra Dun), Mr. G.L. 
Narang (Kurukshetra University) 
and Mr. K.A. Kalia (RohUk). 

The following courses were 
taken up: (1) Elementary applied 
linguistics, (2) English Grammre 
and usage, (3) Phonetics and 
spoken English, (4) Methodology 
of second language teaching (with 
particular reference to the teach¬ 
ing of English in Pre-University 
and undergraduate classes), (5) 
Teaching materials: their prepara¬ 
tion and usi, and (6) Syllabus, 
text-books and examination re¬ 
form. 

The lectures were supplemented 
by demostration lessons and prac¬ 
tical teaching sessions. Feature 
films and teaching Alms on literary 
and cultural aspects were also 
screened. 

At the plenary session of the 
institute, the following recommen¬ 
dations were made: (I) The uni¬ 
versity should revise its English 
syllabus and include lexically and 
grammatically graded texts. 
Texts precrited should serve to 
develop relevant language skills. 
Literature part should be language 
oriented. Poems and chapters 
included in the textbooks should 
take into account students area 
of experience, (2) CIEFL/RIE 
be requested to set the model 
test papers which may be circu¬ 
lated to the paper setters, (3) 
The model examination papers 
be sent to the Vicc-Chanccl- 
lors of the various universities for 
consideration and adoption in 
1974 examination. If the new 
concept is accepted, the model 
question papers be sent to all the 
colleges so that the teachers and 
students may be made aware of 
the changes, (4) For the teaching 
of English, the size of a class 
should not ordinarily exceed 50 
students. For composition 
work it should further be split 
into smaller groups ranging from 
15 to 20 students, (5) U.G.C. be 
requested to give additional 


grants to the colleges for the 
purchase of boote/equipment 
(taperecorders, lingua-phone re¬ 
cords, audio-visual aids, film 
projectors etc), relevant to the 
new techniques, (6) Internal 
assessment be introduced to test 
students' spoken English, (7) Two 
papers in English be introduced 
in B.A Part 1, II and III for text 
and composition separately, (8) 
Textbooks prescribed should be 
changed after every three years, 
and (9> The university should 
prescribe some standard textboks 
on grammer and composition 
too. 


PERSONAL 

1. Shri N. Gopalkrishna has 
taken over as the V ice-Chanccl- 
lor of Punjabrao Krishi Vidya- 
pith, Akola w.e.f. June 2,1973. 

2. Dr. A. N. Kaul Adalati has 
been appointed Acting Vice- 
Chancellor of Jiwaji Univer¬ 
sity w.e.f. July 2. 1973. 

3. Prof R.S. Krishnan has taken 
over as the Vice-Chancellor of 
Kerala University w.e.f. July 
17, 1973. 

4. Dr. C.D. Devanesen. Principal 
of the Madras Christian Colle¬ 
ge, has been appointed as the 
Vice-Chancellor of North- 
Eastern Hill University w.e f. 
July 19. 1973. 

5. Prof. R. S. Sharma, Dean, 
Faculty of Arts, Paina Univer¬ 
sity has taken over as Profes¬ 
sor and Head of the History 
Department of Delhi Univer¬ 
sity w.e.f. July 12, 1973. 

6. Shri T.K. Toshy has been ap¬ 
pointed the Registrar of 
Calicut University w.e.f. July 
2, 1973. 



som wotdd rath^ pay the 
capitation fee for admission than 
marry your daughter'\ 
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CSIR ENLARGES 
JOB OPFORTUNmES 


The Coancil for Scientific and 
ladustriiit Research which has 
at present 40 laboratories under 
its control is planning to establish 
30 more institutes and about SO 
research centres including 10 com- 
puter centres at a cost of 
Rupees twenty crores. The Ex¬ 
tension Programme envisaged by 
the CSIR seeks to increase more 
jobs, projecting a number of task 
orient^ programmes keeping 
in view the national objectives of 
generating employment opportu¬ 
nities securing basic minimum 
needs of the common man and 
attaining the target of reliance 
in these technological areas. 
This objective is proposed to be 
achieved through exploitation of 
knowhow already developed 
and deliberate choice in favour 
of the manpower intensive tech¬ 
nologies. The CSIR has already 
taken up the task of providing 
research design and consultancy 
service in chemical, engineering 
and technological fields and 
regional centres for testing servic¬ 
ing, repairing and training in 
the matnicnauce of the instru¬ 
ments, all of which offer immense 
employment opportunities to the 
middle level technicians and 
scientists. The Council has pro¬ 
posed the establishment of 
science-based industrial and 
technological clinics, which will 
catalyse the formation of focal 
points around which industries 
will be activated and employment 
opportunities created. 

For effective coordination, 
the CSIR has regrouped its labo¬ 
ratories under six main catego¬ 
ries: Physical, Chemical, Biolo¬ 
gical, Engineering. Fibre and 
Information. Six Councils have 
been set up to do the coordina¬ 
tion work. The Five Year Plan 
has identified priority projects 
for each of the CSIR labora 
lories. After comparing it with 
the science and technology plan 
which has been prepared recently 
by the National Committee on 
Science and Technology* adjust¬ 


ments will be made accordingly. 

In the field of extension work, 
particularly in the rural areas* 
CSIR has launched on a novel 
scheme of adopting a district 
(Karimnagar) in Andhra Pradesh. 
A number of laboratories will be 
working together for developing 
roads, giving designs for cheap 
houses and taking public health 
measures. Based on the success 
of this scheme, similar experi¬ 
ments will be conducted in other 
backward districts in the country. 


WORLD PHYSIOLOGISTS 
TO MEET IN DELHI 


The International Union of 
Physiological Sciences would be 
organiring the World Medical 
Conference of Pliysiologists and 
Biologists in New Delhi in 
October 1974. The conference 
is likely to be attended by few 
Nobel Laureates and leading 
medical professionals from over 
sixty countries. 

Prof. B. K. Anand of the All- 
India Institute of Medical 
Science.s, New Delhi, who is 
internationally known for his 
work on Brain Research and 
Physiological aspects of Yoga is 
the President-elect of the 26th 
Internationa! Conference. The 
conference which meets every 
three years will be held in India 
and for second time in Ask 
having met in Tokyo during 1965. 
Besides the main conference to 
be held in New Delhi, twenty five 
satellite symposia would be 
arranged in other parts of the 
country. The conference will 
focus its attention especially to the 
environmental physiology, nutri¬ 
tion and brain development and 
fertility control. The latest 
advances in physiological science 
would be discussed in the twelve 
parallel scientific sessions, twenty 
five symposia, thirty special 
lectures and a numerous popular 
talks. 

An exhibition of instruments, 
drugs and chemicals from India 
and abroad would also be orga¬ 
nized. The Union Ministry of 
Health and the Book Trust are 
expected to contribute towards 
the expenditure of this con¬ 
ference. 


W. H, O. GRANTS FOR 
A.1.LM.S. _ 

The World Health Organisa¬ 
tion has selected the All-India 
Institute of Medical ScienoeiT, 
New Delhi as one of the six 
institutions for its expanded 
programme of research develop¬ 
ment and research training in 
human reproduction on the basis 
of recommendations made by a 
12‘member Advisory Group under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. William 
Paul, Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology, University of 
Toronto in Canada. A sum of 
about rupees three crores would be 
allocated for the research projects 
under the programme which is 
part of the overall WHO research 
effort in the area of human 
reproduction, family planning 
and the health aspects of popu¬ 
lation dynamics. These prog¬ 
rammes aims at development of a 
variety of safe, acceptable and 
effective methods for the regula¬ 
tion of human fertility. 

The WHO programme is 
founded by voluntary contribu¬ 
tion from the Danish Interna¬ 
tional Development Agency for 
International Development Re¬ 
search Centre, Canada and 
the Ford Foundation. The other 
institutions chosen for the prog¬ 
ramme are in the Soviet Union, 
Sweden and Latin America. 


ELEVEN NEW UNIVERSTTIES 
PROPOSED 


The University Grants Com¬ 
mission has under its considera¬ 
tion proposals for eskd^iishing 
eleven new universities in 
different parts of the country. 
The Ministry of Education is 
also considering the proposal 
for the establishment of a 
Central University at Pondi¬ 
cherry. The proposals received 
from various Stales are: Univer¬ 
sity at Tripura, Two Universities 
in Maharashtra, University of 
Agricultural Sciences at Dharwar, 
Technical University for Mysore, 
Technological Univeisity for 
Tamil Nadu, University in Faiza- 
bad, a University each in the 
Garhwal division and Kumaon 
division of Uttar Pradesh, Sans¬ 
krit University in Andhra E^desh 
and for a University in Goa, 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

MadieaMtics 

1. Akhonri Bald«o B;hari L'Ul. Study of csrt'vin transforms 
of distributions. Ranchi University. 

2. IC'mdut Hari Natayan. A fw problems of inclusions in 
homogenetics and anisotropies m elastic and plastic 
solids. University of Kalyani. 

3. Mahapatra* Jad'tpati Roy. Some problems in fluid tne- 
chanieswith special reference to nnsnetic fluid mechanics. 
University of ICalyani. 

nysks 

1. Bhavsar> Gorakshav-ih Pandh.'irinath. Thciifrciical and 
experimental study of polyatomic inolecuhir vibrations 
from Raman and infrared spxtra University of Poona. 

2. Ferlcya^ Vitdhal Kumar. Dielectric investigation of 
plasm Indore University. 

3. Gohel, Vmod Bhavanbhai. Study of potential energy 
functicHiS of some louic Diatomic molecules. Univcrsiiy 
of Baroda. 

4. K. Parvati. E^pennicital studies in chlorine n'rlsar 
quadnipolc resonance Andhra University. 

5. Laxminarayana Bhat< H. Studies on growth and defect 
properties of banie group crystals. Sardar Patel Uni- 
wfSity. 

6. Mahesh Chandsr. Behaviour of colour-vision mechanisms 
under transient adaptation. Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy. Delhi. 

7. Mshta, Bharat Jaidcvbhat. Optical study of etch and 
dehydration figures on crystal surfaces. University of 
Baroda. 

8. Sintia, Vijaya. Heat transfer in refractory solids and re* 
Kiel problems at high lempcratuic. Indian Institute of 
Technology, Delhi. 

denistry 

1. ^dami. BUarati Viruoaxappa. Syntlictic studies in meso- 
ionic compounds. Kamatak University. 

2. Chatterjec, Amitava. Determination of the stability para¬ 
meter: A solid phase study of the coordination compounds 
ofbivalent metal fltioboratcs with mono and bi functional 
ligands. Ranchi Univcrsiij. 

3. Deshpandc, Dinkar Shank'irrao. Synthesis and chemis¬ 
try of some mixed heterocyclic systems. Marathwada 
University. 

4. Deshpandc. Yoshwant Hanmantbrao. Studies on rare 
earth complexes with systems coniaming oxygen donors. 
Marathwada University. 

5. Malilc* Balwant Kishan, Synthetic and analytical studies 
of some naturally occurring benzopyrene derivatives. 
Univerrity of Delhi. 

6. Parekh. J.M. Radiation chemistry of sca-watcr dc radio¬ 
ecology of sea weeds. Saurashtra University. 

7. Patti, Jaywant Nathu. P^^o-chemical studies on some 
metal complexes. Univcfsity of Poona. 

8. Rishi, Ashwani Kumar. Metal chelates of l-(2-pyrtdy- 
tazo>2, f^enanthrol. Univet^tyof Delhi. 

9. Sahu, Janardan. Aromatic roucleophilic substitution 
reactions, Berbampur University. 

10. Saima, P. NiraYanana. Chemical investigation of te- 
phrosia villosa pods and synthesis of some flavonoids as 
potoitial insectiddes. Qsmania University. 

11. Vamdaa* Mala. Studies in the dtemistiy of certain plant 
pignmits. University of Poona. 


Earth Sciences 

Subrahmanyam D. The mstability of three dimensional 
zonal flow. Andhra University. 

BIOLOGICAI. SCIENCES 

Botany 

1. Ayachi, Shiv Shanker. Studies on the mycoflora wheat 
grains. Jabalpur University. 

2. Batra, Amla. Raliation cfTdJts on the sensiiiiics of ceils 
of edible pijnt tissues grown in tissue ctil'urc. University 
of Ktuavthan. 

3. Kaut, TN. Phy.su>logical studies on genus morchella 
investigations on physu>U>g.v, ecology a'td nutritional 
value of morchcUa is Jam n t and Kashmir. University 
of Kashmir. 

4. M mgd, V. Cytogenetic studies of pcirl millet (Pennisetum 
typhoidcs stapf A hubb> Andhra University. 

Zoology 

1. Deshmukh, Rimesh Sakhatam. SonK aspects of He 
biology of meritrix meretnx. Maratlmada Univeisitv. 

2. Husami Takhruddm .Parasitic nematodes of earthworms 
and mtiiluscs. Maralhw’ada University. 

3. Thomas. M.M. Studies on Indian deciU^ods. 
University of Kerala. 

4. Sebastian, M.J Ci^pcpol us.sociatcs of South Indian 
Invertebrates. Uoiversit} of Kerala. 

Medical Sciences 

Harbans Singh. Rule of insuhn ui thyroid function. 
Universiiy of Delhi. 

Agrkultiu’e 

Djhiy.i. Ishwar Singlt. IdTeci of flow velocity and degree 
of water saturation on .salt dvntmics, svnlirm calcium 
exchange an 1 pre.’ipiiaiioa rca(.'tions m salt atlecicd .soils, 
lliryona Agriculirral University. 

Veterinary Sciciicc 

t. Mtrit Mmohar* ,\n experimental investigation into the 
state of circulatory collapse following rclca.se of oedduded 
superior mesenteric artery in dogs. Haryana Agricul¬ 
tural University. 

2. Sadann. Jivinda Rani. Studies on the pathology of res¬ 
piratory diseases of svvinc. Haryana Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity. 

3. Sharma, Harendra Nath. Studies on crartotomics in 
goat (Capra hircus) with special reference to coenurow. 
Haryana Agricultural University. 

SOCIAL SCIE.NCES 

Library Science 

Mishra, Jogesh. History of libraries and ttbiariandiip 
in modern India since 1850. Rjmchi University. 

PsydMdogy 

1. Parlikar, Roincshchaodra Kalyanno. An investigation 
to study vocational maturity of high school students. 
University of Baroda. 
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2. Sumilra LskUabhut, An investigation to study self¬ 
esteem changes as u fimction of counselling therapy. Uni- 
s-eraity of Buroda. 

3, Venkateswara IUo> T. A study of perceptions of medical 
coKe^ environment and professional socialisation of 
medical students. Sardar Patel University. 

Political Scfencc 

1. Bhutan}, S.K. Israeli-Soviet relations- 1955-19(17. 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

2. Madhusudhon Reddy- K. Theory and practice of govern¬ 
ment in medieval Andhra Dessu: C 1000^1400 A-D. 
Osmania Univcisiiy, 

3. Roychowdhury> Sumitra. A critical and coraparatuc 
study of some social and political con'-epts of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi. University of Poona. 

Eeoaooiics 

1. Bhandutia, Bhagvandas iekisandas. Marketing of fruits 
in South Gujarat with special reference lo marketing of 
mangoes. Sardar Patel Untversiiy. 

2. Cnaran* Awanian Shankcrdartji. Economic evaluation 
of an irrigation project with special reference to the West 
Bunas Project m R'^jasthan. Sardar Paid University. 

3. Karjinder Singh. Agrkiiitttral development m Ethiopia 
during three plan periods. University of Delhi. 

CiMninercc 

Pande- Krishna (handra Parosi rashirnn kc sath 
Bhurai ke vyapunk sambandhon ka vivhlcvhanatmak 
adhyayatt University of Jiihalpio. 

Fdocatlon 

I. Dhagia. Sushnu Nirtmil, Perception of the cltaracicristics 
of innovations related to ihcir diffusion in the schools of 
Gujarat University of Barcxla. 

2 D.'iitaraj, Pny otosh. An investigation into the bchav tour 
oV adolescents in attaining some social concepts of the 
Higher HecontUiy sylljibiis of West Bengal. University 
of lX‘U.i, 

} Jangira- Nand Kishore Class icom behaviour training 
of itfuchers and its rclaiionship >vith some selected 
measures of pupils criteria of teacher ctTectnenCSs. 
Unocrsiiy of Baroda. 

4. Pangoira. Narendra Naih A study of the clfect of fall¬ 
back from different sources on the class loom behaviour 
of siuticni teac-hers using the technique of interaction ana¬ 
lysis. Universiiy of B?.roda. 

5. Ouraishi, Zahirudm Mansooiujin. Personality atti¬ 
tudes and classroom bcha'icn-.i of letichcrs University 
of Baroda 

h. .Siirve. Datlajirao Sakharam. Social and political in* 
fli'.encc on Indian cducivtion during the later half of the 
Wth century. Sardar Patel University. 

7. Vonu Isabbhni Adambltai. Critical study of the present 
position of leaching English in secondary schools of 
Gujarat Slate. Saidai Patel Uniicrsitv. 

HLMANlTfES 

HsUiocb Tayeb LI Ldrocs. The religious thought of Shah 
Wutuillali. Osmania UnuciSiCy. 

Lhigttistics 

Stttish - Umadnii Shprina. Hvc phonology and mot phology 
of iaunsan. University of Delhi. 

Llicraturc 

Jolvi'ani, Moti. Shah Abdul Latif: His life and work. 
U niversity of Delhi. 

Sanskrit 

1 , Ananthatakshmi- R. A study of matlinatha, the commen¬ 
tator. Andhra University. 

2. Bhail> Giijapnisad S. Devi Bhagawat: Etc sanskriiik adli- 
ynyan. Gujarat Vidyapith. 


3. Btjidraf S^want Kaur. SinsJcrit kc ntsparak muktalcoR 
ka smalochanatamak adhyayao. Jabalpur Univmity. 

4. Mishin, Raviknnt. Ihtmno mei'n nyurved. Darfahanga 
Sanskrit Vishwavidyalayu. 

Hindi 

1. Ahirwat, Lai Chand, Dwivediyugeen sahitya meui nari. 
Vikram University. 

2. Baratya, Jashvantsinh Sabhai. Satihoui Hindi-Ciuaiaii 
kavita (1960-1970)*. Ek tulnatmak adhyayan, 

Pate! University. 

.7. Gulanchand Indrasan Singh. Hindi aur Gujaiati 
pragativadi kavya ka lutnatniak adhyayan. Sardar 
Patel University. 

4 Mishia, Mahavir Prasad. Shekhavati lofc sahitya: Ek 
adhyayan. University of Rajasthan. 

5. Nayyar, Adarsh. Hindi katha sahitya ka Punjabi katha 
sahitya per prabhav University of ^Ihi. 

6. Rajagopalan Nair, C.p. Ramacharitha Manas mein ad- 
vaith aur bhakthi ka samanvay. University of Kerala. 

7. Tripathi, Awadhnarai'n Ramdaur. Nayee kavita mein 
vayaktik chetna, Sardar Patel University. 

Urdu 

F.irziuu Begum. Dcccan-Kee-Nasri dastanain. Osmania 
University. 

.\rchitcctiire 

Sasiry, Tallavajjhala Putanjali. The chalukyan architec¬ 
ture of K'lrnool District. University of Poona. 

History 

t. Chakrabarty, Deb Kumar. Monbhum under the East 
India Company. Ranchi University. 

2. .*»h)viah, Bhargavi. Krishnadeva Raya: His life ^ 
achievements, Kanoatak University. 

Sinha-BipinBihan. Some as])ects of socio-economic life 
m Chhotanagpur 1858—1935. Ranchi University. 

4. Upadhayay, Vidyanand. Brahmanas in ancient India. 
Magadh Umvcisity. 


MYSORE VARSITIES BILL 

Continued from page 7 

seems to have a distrust in them. Representation 
gi\en to the Municipal Corporation and Chamber of 
Commerce has been taken away. To enlarge the 
popular base of the University they could have retain¬ 
ed them, and in addition could have given representa¬ 
tion to other democratic bodies. 

If it is the intention of the Government to have 
only one proto-type of a university to function in the 
State, then, it would be meaningless to have three 
universities, three-VIce-Chancellors and three separate 
establishments. I do not know whether the Govern¬ 
ment of Mysore is aware of the fact that the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission would not touch institutions 
even with a barge-pole where there is no autonomy. 
The Mysore Government does not seem to have learnt 
any lesson For a considerable length of time, the 
Mysore University could not avail of the grants of 
the UGC because of its control by Government. To 
take away the autonomy of universities would inhibit 
the usefulness of free institutions. 

Even a cursory perusal of this Bill leads to the con¬ 
clusion that the autonomy now enjoyed by the univer¬ 
sities is sought to be taken away. The Government 
can repair the damage even at this late hour, if only it 
decides not to stand on prestige. It can introduce 
a fresh Bill after consulting eminent educationists in 
the State. 
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BOOK NOTES 


1. Bashir Ahamad and Blaug< Mirk, EJ. Practice of mn'».>wer forecasiing: A collection of case studies. Amsterdam, 
Elsevier, 1973. xi, 345p. 

The discipline of manpower forecasting has developed o\«r the last decide* This volume for the first ume takes a critical 
look at its assumptions, methods and results. It is concluded that nearly all the exercises have been monumental failuies* 
bothcoQcepUiallyasaBoonthesimpleptacticaltestofwhetherintheeventtheywereright. Oflius proposals about how fore¬ 
casting of qualified minpower needs can be improved. 

2. Feldmsn, Kmneth A., £/. C.MIege and student: Selected readings in the social psychology of higher education. New 
York, FergaiiKMk (c 1972) ix, 492p. 

A sequel to Dr. Feldmsn^evlier study that Ite uidertook with Dr. Tneoiorc M. Newcomb entitled« The impact of college 
on students* (Sin friicisco, Jossey-Btss, 1969) the presmt collection of readings represents a variety of viewpoints on a deli¬ 
mited range of topics bearings in way or other on social psycholog> of higher education. 

3. Hirtmin, Robert W. Credit for college: Public policy for student loans. New York, McGraw-hill (c 1971) ix. 152p. 

Viewsloansnotoalyasaform ofs'.ibsidy butalsoasms.’instotncreiseiheabilityofstud^tstoshafe mote ofthecosts than 
they do now. Loans thus becoms an imnortant element in the financial support of higher education. The picsent study 
provides a cam'^reheasive analysis of the vinous existing and proposed loan progiammes la the Umted States. Difleicnt 
roles are reviewed and an astrtsm^nt of the ef^jis of vxn jux pole assumptions on loan volume and repayment ohiigattonx 
attempted. 

4. Hodgkinson, Harold L. Institutions m transition: \ profile of change m higher education. New York, McCravi-Hill 
(c 1971) xvii, 295p. 

Old nition that Am^ca^s univsrsUis and colleges arc cinstitulionilly and temoermsntally resistant to change has been falsi¬ 
fied by the present study of over 1,233 changing inxiitutions of higher edu'ration. This book is about what those changes 
aiCj who initiated them, who resisted them, and what forces in and out of higher education encouraged or impeded Uicm. 

5. Kuppuswamy, B. Soda! diange in India. Delhi, Vikas/<c 1972) vi, 355p. 

This volumi attempts to assess the shrill chii3»m the ci4ntrydu'‘ing the list quarter of the century Dr, Kuppuswamy 
commences his study with elucidstioii of the concept of social change and the various factois—technological, economic and 
cultural that induce it. Tne aremwhsre social chinge has tike.i place, sjch as, (he caste system emancipation of women, 
development of mass msdia etc.,are examin:!. An attempt Is a’sa mti: to show how social change can be quantified m 
order to facilitate objective studies, 

6. Lee,EugetteC.aidBow'en, Frank M. Miliicamnus university: A studv of acad:mic govcrnincc. New York, McCraw- 
Hill (c 1971) xix, 481p. 

This comprehenuve analysis of nine multicamous univetsities which enroll over 40 percent of all college and unn'crsity stu¬ 
dents in the United State$,explores the roles and relationships of the trustees, faculty memben, students, alumni, legislatois 
and the public within these institutions. Problems and issues of planning, admissions and transfers, personnel adminis¬ 
tration, public and governmental relations.aod budget preparation are among the themes given special attention. 

7. Rauch, David B. Priorities in adult education. New York, Macmillan (c 1972) xii, 24lp. 

Kmed on the personal experiences of the contributors each of w.iom has been directly involved in planting and carrying out 
some of the most successful and creative adult education projects in the United States, 'Priorities in adult education* attempts 
to give direct and practical help m forming and improving programmes in continuing education to meet the needs of both 
the individual and the community. 

8. Sanderson, Michael. Univmsitiesaad British industry 1850-1970. London, Routledgc & Kegan Paul, 1972. x, 436p. 
Thisstudy isconcstned with the imaact of md'istry on the devslopmeot of Brittsb universities from the iSSOs upto I970,afid 
with the cantribjtion of the ui’versities to in iustry thro jgh scientific research and the sui^Iy of graduate skills. 

9. Singhvi, L.M., Ed. Youth unrest: Confiict of generations. Dslh i, National (c 1972) xvi, 451 p. 

Extensively revised and constdsrably enlarged second edition of 'Student unrest: Problems and perspectives* (Publi^ed by the 
Institute of Constitutional and Parliamentary Studies in 1966) brings together in a single accessible volume a wide range of 
insights and analyses, and the prescriptions and remedies on the subject of youth unrest in India. 

10. W;^»W.D.atid Varma, V.PoFi. Advances in educational psychology 1. London, University of London Press (c 1972) 
vu,18^. 

11iisocrileGtioaofpaper8whichhasbseDoS6redasatributetoProf.P.E. Vernon build into a coherent statement of advances, 
in our knowled^ of the domains of intellectual ability and cognitive development. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU 
NOTICE 

Appltcaiioivs on prescribed forms arc 
invited for Ihc following posts to reach 
ihe undersigned on or before August 
31,1975:— 

1. Ttvo professors (Rs. U0O-16OD) 
One each in Chemistry (preferebly) in 
Organic Chemistry with specialisation 
in Chemistry of natural products) and 
Mathematics. 

The post of Professor of Mathematics 
is purely temporary and has fallen vacant 
owing to the deputation of the perirui- 
ncni incumbent to the State Government 
and the arrangement will cease as soon 
as his deputation is lerntmaicd. Against 
ihtf post of Professor of Mai hematics 
appoiniment of a Reader may also be 
considered. 

2, Lecturer in Fconomics (Rs. 400- 
V50». 

For full details and prescribed fonrn. 
apply by sending a postal order for Re. 
1,'- drawn in favour of the Registrar, 
Unoersity of Jammu—IWWOl. cashable 
at Jammu post oflicc. 

K.K GUPTA 
REGtSTHAR 


OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 
HYDER.ABAI}—<A.PJ 

advertisement no. :0.i973. 

APPLICATIONS, in the prescribed 
form together with a Registration ice 
of Rs. 5 00 arc invited for the following 
in the University Service so as to 
reach the undersigned on or before 
2041*73 

!. Lecturer m Law—Rs 400-950. 

3 AssuKiatc Lecturer in Law — 
300-fi00. 

qualifications 

1 , 1.4ctttrcr In Law 

Atleast a Second Class Master’s Deg¬ 
ree in Law with at least two years ti^h- 
mg experience OR a firti class Ba^elor’s 
Dcgfcc in Law with Four Years teach¬ 
ing cxpcrmice. 

2. AsMciale Lecturer In Uiw 

Alleasi a Second Oass MasicrN deg¬ 
ree in Uw OR a firtt class BachdorN 
Degree in Law with Two yeart» teaching 
experience. 

ACE : Post Nos, I and 2: Not above 
(35) years. 

The application, form together with full 
details of qualifications, experience, etc,, 
can ^ had from the Dimrtor, Depart- 
ment of Publication and University 
Press, Osmania University, Hyderabad- 
5(»007, A.P, on payment of Rs. J.tw 


in person or by M.O. or by Postal Order 
UNCROSSED, together with the 
charges for ordinary or registered post, 
as required by the candidate, made pay¬ 
able to the Director. 

MANOHAR ANDRIAH 
REGISTRAR 
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KAVISHANKAR UNIVERSITY 
RAIPUR 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Applications are invited cm the pres¬ 
cribed forms (seven copies) obtamable 
from the Registrar on paymoit of Rs. 
5 .’. by crossed Postal Order for the post 
of registrar m the scale of pay Rs. 
l(X)0-50-l 500/- or as may be provided 
in the Statutes under prepaiatioti. 

Minbninn Qualifications 

1. The applicant should not be more 
than 50 j'cars of age cm 1-8-1973. 

2. Atleast a Second Class Master’s 
degree of an Indian University or equi¬ 
valent qualifications recognised by the 
Inter—University Board of India. 

3. (i) Ten years teaching experience 
in a University or in a (College affilia¬ 
te to a Umversity or in an institution 
having the status of a University, 

OR 

[ii) Seven years experience of working 
in a University or in an institution hav¬ 
ing the status of a University as an em¬ 
ployee not below the tank of Assistant 
Registrar, 
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OR 

(iii) Tea years admiaistrative experi> 
COM ia Govemmoit service of gsizeited 
rvik. 


4. ProBciency in Hindi. 

Higher initial salary may be given to 
aa cxo^tionally qualified person. 

The oppoiatment will be iniliaiiy on 
probation for a period of one year 
whidi may be extended by another year. 
No deputation will be permitted. 

Applkatioos aloogwith copies of 
testinKmials should reach the Registrar 
on or before 16-S-1973. Those who are 
in anplrqrtnent should submit their app> 
licatkms through proper channel. 

The applicants when called for mter- 
view wilt have to bear their own ex¬ 
penses. 

T.B.NAIK 

REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
ADVERTISEMNT NO R. 4j73 


Applicatioos on the prescribed form 
(obtainable from the undersigned) ac¬ 
companied by a self-addreaed envelope 
and a postal order of Rs. 5-00 in each 
case are invited for the following posts 
so as to reach the undersigned by 16th 
August 1973. 

D epsrtn w n t of Pbaraaeeiitical Sdoices 

1. Professor (Permanent) in Ftiar- 
macognosy and Phytochemistry^ sane- 
timed by the U.G.C. 

2. Too Readers (Permanent), One 
in Phannaceutics and one in T^rma- 
cognov and Phytochemistry, sanction¬ 
ed by the U.G.C. 

3. One Reader or Ambtant Professor 
in numacelosy according to qulitica- 
tims (Peimanent). 

4. Two Asristant Professon (Perma- 
neot), one m Pharmaceutics A one in 
niarmaceutical Engineering, sanctioned 
by the U.G.C. 

5. Two Instructors (Temporary;. 

Ocfutneat of Antfeopology & 
Soriology 

I. One Asstt Professor in Physical 
Anthropology (Permanent;. 

Department of Botany 

1. One Aastt Proffor (Fermanenl). 

SperialhafiOH; in any one of the foUow- 
ing subjects:—Ecology. Microbiology 
or Plant Pathology. 

Depa i t in ent of PhBonopby 

1. One Aastt. Professor (Temporary) 
in a leave vacancy. 

QUAUnCATIONS 

nofesBor: (i) A Doctor^ Degree 
and/or high oc^emic attainiscaits with 


wMe recognition for scholarship and 
original contribution to the subj^t. 

(ii) Published work to their ciedit. 

(iii) Extensive experience of conduct- 
irig and guiding research. 

(iv> At least 10 years experience of 
teaching post-graduate classes. 

(v) A good working knowledge of 
Hindi both written and spoken. 

Reader: (i) A first or second class 
Master's degree or its equivalent. 

tii) A Ph.D. or higher research 
degnee or published work of merit or 
experience of having suoo^ully guided 
research work leading to a research deg¬ 
ree. 

(iii) At least 7 years experience of 
teaching posi-graduaie classes. 

(iv) A goo.1 xvorking know'ledge of 
Hindi both written and spo&en. 

Assbtaat ProfesMir; (») A first class 
Master's or an equivalent degive recog¬ 
nised for the purpose by the University. 

OR 

A secon 1 class Master's degree or an 
equivalent degree recognised by the Uni¬ 
versity with at least 2 years teaching 
experience of post-graduate classses 
preferably at a University or w ith recog¬ 
nised research work. 

(ii) Hs must be able to teach in Hindi. 

For the post of Asstt. Prefessor in 
Pharmaceutical Engineering the candi¬ 
date should hold a First cl ass Bichelor's 
degree in Chemical rngmesring or 
Mechanical Engi leering. Preference 
shall be given to those u ho possess 
teaching experience. 

Inslractor: (i) A se.x>vd class Biche- 
tor's degree in Pnirmicy. 

(ii) A good working knowledge of 
Hindi both w>riiten aid spoken. 

$4LVRV SCALE 


(4) Commerce (One). 

(5) Chemislfy (One). 

(6) Eccmomics (Two). 

(7) English (One). 

(Rs. 400-40-800-50-950). 




(a) General : (i) A tst or 2fid class 
Master^ Degree of an Indian University 
or an equivalent quahticaiion of a foreign 
University in the subject concerned; (li) 
two years’ experience of teaching at a 
University or a College, relaxable in 
very special cases. 


(b) Speciaiizathn 

Hillary : (i) Competence to teach 
History of China and (ii) Knowledge of 
Modem Indian History. 

Commerce : Competence lo teach 
Book Keeping A A^untancy. 

Knowledge of Hindi will be an addi¬ 
tional qualifiutton for the above posts. 

30*i of posts are nescnxd for Ex- 
emergency Commissioned Ofiiceis/ 
Ex-Servicemen. They are also exemp¬ 
ted from the payment of application 
fee of Rs. 5;-, If no candidate ls 
found suitable for these reserved 
posts, the posts will! be filled 
from other candidates. Application*^ 
(through proper channel in the case of 
penmns already in emplov-meni) on 
plain paper, giving name of candidate. 
Father's name, date of birth, Hducationai 
Qualification (with the name of the 
University, Year, Division and ol 
marks), and experience (w'lih the name 
of the Employer, Designation, duration 
of appomimenl and salary drawn).* 
accompanied by attested copies of ccrit- 
ficatcs/testimoniaLs and a Cross Postal 
Order for Rs. 5/- drawn in favour of 
the Registrar, Kuruk^eini Univ'crsiiv, 
and payable at the Kurukshetra Uniw'r- 
-sity Post Office should reach the Regis¬ 
trar un or before 


Profess-vr: Rs. Il0>50-1300-<i0-l600. 

Reader* Rs. 700-50-1250. 

As^sCant Prafenor: Rs. 400>40-800- 
50-950, 

Instractor: Rs. 200<1S-290 

CX. H.S. CHANDELE 
REGISTRAR 

UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR. 
SAGAR 


KURUKSHETRA U.NIVERSiTY 
KURUKSHETRA (HARYANA) 
ADVERTISEMENT NO. fi/7S 

Applications are invited for the 
following posts m this University 

Lecturers in 

(1) Histoiy (One). 

(2) Physical Education (One) 

(3) Botany (Three) 


K R, CHAUDHRY 

registrar 


DO VOU WANT 
TO SAY 

SOMETnUNG TO THE 
READERS 
OF 

UNIVERSITY NEWS? 
SAY IT 

IN THE COLUMNS 
OF THIS 
MAGAZINE 1 
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MORE THAN YOUR 
MONEY’S WORTH 

INDIA im 

— A Reference Annual 24.5x16 cms. Pp. 483 Rs. 10.00 

Publiehed annually. A atorehouse of authentic and up-to*date information on India— 
the Centre, States and Union Territories. Of interest to the scholar and layman 
alike. Readers will find the get-up of India 1973 more attractive and the text more 
readable. Illustrations have been Introduced for the first time To math the com¬ 
pletion of twenty-five years of India's Independence, the Annual carries an assess¬ 
ment of those years in *25 Years in Retrospect'. 

THE HANDBOOK OF INDIA 

^Revised) 17x11 erne. Pp. 171 Re. 6.50 

Printed on Art paper and suppoited by a large number of beautiful photographs, 
many in colour, the handbook provides information about the land and the people, 
climate of India, places of tourist interest, tribal and folk dances, etc. It also pro¬ 
vides useful hints to the tourist in respect of various regions of this sub-continent, 
information on air and sea routes, internal travel, currency regulations, accommo¬ 
dation, entertainment, etc. 

THE ECONOMIC STORY OF MODERN INDIA 

by D. H. Butani 19x14 cms. Pp. 181 Rs. 6.00 

This 18 the first title in the Yuva Sahi^a series which alms at providing wholesome 
reading matter for the rising generation. In this book, Prof. D. H. Butani, the dis¬ 
tinguished scholar, economist and author tells the absorbing story of economic 
development in this country. Starting from the middle df the nineteenth century he 
brings the account up to the present and carries it forward as a historical fantasy 
upto the year 2001 A.D. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN MUSIC 

by Chaitanya Deva 24x18 cms. Pp. 130 Rs. 10.00 

This profusely illustrated volume presents an introduction to the classical music 
of IndfS'-both the Hindustani system of the north and the Karnatak of the Soufii— 
and is intended to serve as a guide to readers, Indian and foreign, for the appre¬ 
ciation of Indian Music, in its 10 chapters the volume deals with all the significant 
features of Indian music, namely, melody and rhythm and form and style covering 
both vocal and Instrumental. The note on the contribution of pioneering composers 
and musicologists lends further value to the volume. The reader will find the 
discography at the end partlcutariy useful. 

ON SAUE AND DISPLAY AT 

NEW DELHI : (i) Patiala House; (ii) Yolana Bhawan. 

BOMBAY : Botawala Chambers, Sir P. M. Road. 

CALCUTTA : 8. Esplanade East. 

MADRAS t Shastrl Bhawan, 85, Haddowa Road. 

Post free supply. Books can also be supplied by V.P.P. on demand. Write for a 
free copy of our descriptive catalogue of publications on varied subjects. 

DIRECTOR. PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 

PATIALA HOUSE, NEW DELHI davp 73/1t$ 
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The many faces of love and care. 


You fl> to g * p:Jcc^ But 
nietiri\ a lot 1; n:c.‘nN gojng 
in cor-.tor: :inu g'.iiig v\jth the 

right pcop.j 

Tha:' v'c ir,c .,OIno^ :n — 


..igarctl'j OiiT h.-' cis . 

tee! k\evl and v.jrv\i ’ nl •- . 

diriinc tj". 

Nc\! !iJT5C>Oi.. r\. ’■Ci;.,". 
•Xir-lndia " a '1 •:.* 


the taCL voi. look upon for kne and 
care. Th-’ race that Hpeak-i >our 
language, acne^ your food, belongs 
to >our culture n-i much as >ou do. 
The face that under^tands you so 
compietcl> The face ol our hostess 
Therek something indefinable 
about her Soneihing >ou may nut 
understand, nut feel something 
you may not demand but need, 
something you may nut praise, but 
be secretly graieiul tor Like the times 
when she serves you a perfect Indian 
meal* or gives you an extra pillow, 
a second cup of tea. a perfumed towel, 
plays with the children or lights your 


We know wlui j; niian- to •'.* 
an Indian, wna: ii takc' i. ;?Mre 
an Indian ^knuic 
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sftivAji uMvcRsrrv 
KOUUPUi 
(Makaradun Stole) 

Applicattons are invited for the 
foHowing posts:— 

DepertiBcnt Posts 

(1) ChsaistnF: 1 Rejider (Organic) 

(2) Mathemate: 1 Lecluier (Func¬ 
tional Analysis, Topology^ Abstract 
Algebra, Operation Research). 

(3) Geoftreptay: 1 Lecturer (.Applied 
Geography). 

(4) EagUdi; 3 Lecturers (Out of these 
we Temporary Post) (Preference will 
«w gii^ to candidates who have spccia> 
Hred in at least one of the following (l> 
English Language and English Langu. 
age Teaching (2) Old English and Middle 
Englidt (3) Indian Writing in En^ish). 

(3) Botaa)’: 2 Lecturers (Angiosperms. 
Plij'siology or Cytology). 

(6) Frendi: t Lecturer 


^tions and oKpcitonce as prescribed 
below 

(a) A FtT« or Second class Master's 
degree (with the subjects or the branch 
of science in which rooognitioQ is 
sought). 

OR 

(b) A Doctorate Degree with at least 
Second clo-ss Bachelor’s Degree (with 
the subjects or the branch of science in 
which recognition is sough (i. 

OR 

(c) .Any other equivalent degree oi 
degree.^ of an Indian or a Foreign Ifni* 
versity (w'ltb at least allied subjects or 
the allied branch of science). 

(li) li\e year’s experience of leach¬ 
ing graduate classes at the special or 
Principal level (wherever applicable). 

(Note:—Cases of highly qualified 
peraons holding Doctorate Degree and 
having special qualiiies will corui- 
dered on their own merits). 

.Applicants for the pt>st of Lecturer m 


UNIVERSITV OP DELHI 
OEfJII 

Advertisement No. S.C./73/l 
dated 22-8.7.3. 


Applicaiions in the prescribed form 
ii^vited for the followjitg posts: 


SI. No. Deparlment 

1. History 

2, Political Science 
y Philosophy 

4. Sanskrit 

5. Maihcnvi tics 

(v Bvisine« bconoiuics 
Commerce—Thiec 


Desigmliini 
of ihc post 

One Pro¬ 
fessor and 


three Rea. 
ders for 
each of 
thew 


Depart- 
meiii 
Readers 


8. English—One Reader 


The scales of pay of the posts arc 
Professor: Rs. 1100-50-l.tOO-WLIf00; 
Reatler—Rs. 700-50-1250. 

All posts carry dearness, ciiy compen¬ 
satory- house rent allowana'sand retire- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(7) Geman: I Lecturer 

(8) Pby^ks: I Lecturer t Theoretical 
Physics). 

(9) Lihraiy SdcMe: 1 Lecturer 
Pay Scale: 

(1) Reader; Rs. 700-50-1250 

(2) Lecturer: Rs. 400-40-800-50-950. 

Applicants for the post of Reader 
must possess at least the mininutm 
qualifirations & experience as prescribed 
bdow:— 

(a) A Doctorate degree of any re¬ 
cognised University, Indian or foreign 
<10 subjects or alli^ subjeci.s in which 
recognition is sought): with at least 
Second class either at Bachelor’s or 
Master’s Degree and published indepen¬ 
dent research work; OR 

(b) Published independent research 
work of acknowledge merit (books and 
papers) with at least Master’s Degree 
in Second class of any recognised 
University (in sub^ts or allied subjects 
in which lecognitimt is sought). (c> 
Five year’s experience of leaching 
graduate classes at Principal level. 

OR 

(d) Independent Research work of 
actamwle^d merit on their own ini¬ 
tiative. 

Applicants for Reader’s post should 
indicate whether they would accept the 
appointment as Lecturer. 

Applicants for the post of Lecturer 
must possess at least the roinimom quail- 


Library Science must possess at least the 
minimum qualifications and CKpenenev 
as pnesenbed below:— 

(a) First Second class B.A. B Sc . 
B. Com. Degree plus I irsi or ScctmJ 
class M. Lib. Science Degree (two >«ji 
course). 

OR 

(b) First Second ctas& M.A. M..Sv. 
Degree and First or Second class 
B. Lib. Science or one year Diplonu 
course in Library Science. 

<c) Five year’s experience as Librarian 
or of w’orfctng in a responsible profev 
sional capacity in a Library'. 

(d) Experience of teaching to the 
.siudent.<! of Diploma Degree in i.ih- 
rary' Scieoce vv'ill be consideretl a.s an 
additional qualification. 

Age Limit: The upper age limit for 
appointment to teaching posts under 
the University lx ordinarily 45 years hut 
It may be relaxed in special cases. 

Pndmtioii: Selected candidates will 
be on probation for a period of two 
years at the first instance. If necessary 
the same will be extended by a year or 
two. 

Freacnbed application forms (7 co¬ 
pies), can be had from the University 
office. Desirous candidates are reoues- 
ted to send Fndian Postal Order of Rs. 
3/- aionevith self addressed envelope of 
0-75 PS. 

Applications should reach the Regist- 
rnr, Shivuji University, Vidyanagar, 
]Colhapur-4t6(K)4t on or before J5ih 
Septenary 797 . 3 . 

USHA ITHAPE 
REGISTRAR 


meat bcncliis as ainnssiblc iMtdcr tlic 
rules in force from nnic ii> nmc 

QualtfictdiMis 

la) For Professordiip 

A Sv’holjT of eminence 

Indcixcndcni published work ot high 
standard and experience of tcavhing 
post-griduaie cla.sscs and guiding iv- 
.Hearch Tor a considerable jK'iunl dcMt- 
able. 

(b) For Readership 

Good ac.u]emic record vviih a liisi 
or high second class MisicrX Degiec in 
the subject conccrncil vs iih a Dovtor's 
degree or equivalent published vvivrk. 

Independent publishedwoiV (m addi¬ 
tion to the puhlLshed work men lion vu 
above) vs'ilh ai least 5 years teaching 
cxpericfice tn Honom v l\i.s<-gradc/a n,- 
cUsscs essential. 

Non: For professor^up in Uusmcics 
Economics, candidates speciehsed in 
either of the disetpitnes, Commerce or 
Economics, will be eiigihlc 

Specialuntions for Readerships. 

For Commerce 

I. Personnel Miinagcment and Indus¬ 
trial Relations: 2. Economic Environ¬ 
ment & Policy; 3. OrgHgiisation Theory 
4.TaxaiiOit/Taxation Laws. S. Statistics 
and Quantitative MffhOK^. 

For Business Ecoaomici i 

1. Operations ResoRdl or Econo¬ 
metrics; 2.MaTiageri&llHiHuicc>Acooun- 
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The recent death of Jarnail Singh at Ludhiana while 
running the cross country race has shocked everybody. The 
cross country meet was arranged during the worst possible 
season of the year but more deplorable is the fact that no medi > 
cal aid was readily available on the spot. The Railway Medical 
Officer and his stalf in spite of their best efforts could not save 
the patient as he was brought too late to the hospital. The pre- 
cious life could have been saved if adequate precautions had 
been taken and sport doctors were available for athletes. There 
is no denying the fact that our athletes are not given the right 
advice about their diet before such a meet. Nor is their medical 
check up done thoroughly at regular intervals. A time has 
come when our athletes should be given adequate medical pro> 
tection and sports medicine should be given due recognition. 

In the western countries sports medicine has long been re¬ 
cognised as a medical speciality and the sports physicians play 
a vital role in putting the athletes in top physical condition and 
sending them back to the arena in the shortest possible time in¬ 
case of a mishap. Most of the American universities have a 
team of physicians specialised in sports medicine to look after 
the university athletes. Plenty of research work has been done 
on the different aspects of sport medicine. Besides treating in- 
, juries in the shortest possible time the physicians try to rehabili¬ 
tate them as early as possible. Though the sports medicine 
continues to be the oldest scientihcally investigating held it has 
vastly developed into a regular science only recently. We have 
not paid much attention to this medico-biological science. 
Except in socialistic countries, where sports and games are 
compulsory in colleges and factories, there is no set up of uni¬ 
form theory of sport or planned scope of physical education, 
especially in under-developed and developing countries like India 
in the field of sports science. Initially veteran athletes doubted 
the authority of doctors helping in the selection of teams but it 
has been proved on the basis of the recently concluded Olympic 
games that sports doctors have a leading part in guiding and 
planning of national teams. 


Cliolficd AdvertfsenicBts 2,28 


Opinions expressed in the articles and 
reviews are individual and do not 
necessarily r^ect the policies of 
the BomL 

Editor: Atlpkkmmt 


The clients of sports medicine are no longer top athletes. 
Some sports doctors work in rehabilitation team. Othexs are 
consulted by health authorities in planning exercise programmes 
for citizens of all ages. Sports medicine should attract eminent 
medical men, renowned scientists, physical educationists, 
physiologists, psychologists, dieticians, coaches, athletes, spores 
journalists and sports administrators. The recent organisation 
of Indian Association of Sports Medicine is to be welcomed in 
this context. The Alt India Council of Sports has done well in 
recognising lASM as the scientific body dealing with sports 
medicine. 



PLANNING, PROGRAMMING 

AND 

BUDGETING SYSTEM 
FOR 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


C. B. PAOMANABHAN 


Higher education in India has developed at a 
furly rapid pace and it now consists of 71 univer¬ 
sities having a total of 1.33.703 students. Direct 
expenditure on universities in 1967-68 was 
Rs. 37.77.62.849 on higher education and every 
State Government is dwoting considerable portion 
d their budgets to higher education. But the 
univentties are not in a sound position. The 
deficits in thear budgets have frequently come up 
for emnments. The colleges also are in an equally 
difficult situation. It therefore besomes necessary 

to think of raising more resources for edu- 

- — 

Prof. C.B<. FadmanaUian ic working as Economist at National 
Saff Orflega for Cdocational Planners and Administrators, 
New Dethi. 


cation and also make more efficient use of the 
existing resources. 

The scarcity of resources for higher education 
is not limited to developing countries like India. 
Even a developed country like li.S.A. has been 
passing throi^h financial crisis in higher education 
and a committee on higher education has suggested 
measures for making more effective use of the 
available resources. Before the setting of financial 
crisis in higher education, the department of 
defence in U.S. has been practising a new kind 
of budgeting whidi will ensure among other thingrS 
an efficient use of the available resources. En¬ 
couraged by the success at the defence department, 
the new form of budgeting was extended to other 
departments in 1%5. At present apart from other 
departments, in education about 309^ of the col¬ 
leges and universities are using the new form of 
budgeting called Planning. Programming and 
Budding Systems (PPBS). It is worthwhile to 
consider the suitability of this new system in the 
current Indian setting. 

What is PPBS? 

It is a management technique, It adopts a 
systems approach to the Planning. Programming 
and Budgeting System. A sy'stem approach is again 
one which Im been advocated and applied by 
modem managers for planning the work of any 
organisation in industry and it is claimed that it 
can be extended to universities, colleges and 
schools. Essentially it begins by defining as dearly 
and precisely as possible the objectives to be 
sought. U then prex'ceds tv> ideniifv the different 
ways in which these objectives might be attained. 
It weighs the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of each of the ways so as to select the most effec¬ 
tive. feasible and economical one taking into 
account the available inputs in the form of man¬ 
power. materials etc. It then adopts the process— 
the method, technologists and organisations which 
together produce the desired outputs. The outputs 
are the results actually achieved. 

The L'niver&ity of Sussex has adopted such an 
approach to its activities. Every year the organi¬ 
sation of the university is discussed with the parti¬ 
cipation of all concerned in a structured form and 
that structure of organisation will continue only 
for one year. The definition of the systems approach 
shows that it can be adopted for looking at the 
university as a whole (system) or any departmental 
activity within it (sub-system). 

PlamiBg 

In one sense planning ha.s bm going oo in 
some way or the other. Planning is de^ed by 
Mr. Y. Dror **as the process of preparing a set eff 
decisions for action in the future directed at 
achieving goals by optional means.** Under PPBS, a 
system approach will be adopted for planning. 
Such a process of planning has naturally a long¬ 
term horizon and it will ^ into long term consi¬ 
derations relating to a university. A^in to quote 
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the practice University of Sussex,, it calls it 
strategic planning. Compared to a plan, a pro¬ 
gramme has a shorter focus of time. When the 
Ian is conver^ into an operatbnal one (as the 
ussex University calls it) it is called a programme. 
The budget is the annual plan expressed in Gnan- 
ctal terms and measured in suitable units of mea* 
surement. Though wc have made frequent rrfer- 
ence to Sussex Uoivenuties. 30% pf the educational 
institutions in U.S. and number of institutions in 
U.K.. have already switched over.to this approach 
and to this process of budgeting. It has to be 
pointed out that this involves not merely a change 
in the format of the budget but a change in the 
approach, in U.K. eight universities were recently 
brought together to set up teams and work on this 
new kind (A management device by organisation 
fi)r economic cooperation and development. 

Shortcomings of the existing budgets 

The budget, as they are now prepared by 
universities and colleges are called line item 
budgets where the expenditure is classified on the 
basis of the objects on which they arc incurred 
like e.g. the pay of teachers and ministerial staff 
etc. For the purpose of teaching which is one of 
the major functions of a university expenditure 
has to incurred on the pay of teachers, the equip¬ 
ment needed like the blackboard, chalk pieces etc. 
in the classHHim. To identify the items of expen¬ 
diture incurred on teaching one has to wade through 
dilTercnl parts of a budget. Secondly the expen¬ 
diture \s ciassilicd into plan and non-plan or deve¬ 
lopmental and non-developmental. The developmen¬ 
tal expenditure of one plan automatically becomes 
the mm-plan expenditure of the succeeding plan. 
1'hirdiy expenditure is incurred on various prog¬ 
rammes and it is not easy to identify and allocate 
all of expenditure relating to a single pro¬ 
gramme. Consequently cost per student is difficidt 
to calculate and hence not taken into account in 
watching the progress of expenditure. 

In contrast, the PPBS seeks to think in terms 
of all expenditure needed for a given programme 
of a .scheme. Even the preparation of a scheme 

programme will be done on the basis of system 
approach within every programme like e.g., teach¬ 
ing. there will be sub-programme elements like 
teaching of Ectrnomics or biology. Even b^orc 
a programme is lecom mended for inclusion in a 
budget alternatives will have to be thought of smd 
on the basis of expected cost and l^^ls ari^ng 
out of altcmaiivc methods of achieving the obicc- 
live^ they have to be included in the budg^. It 
at the sta^ of coasideratioB of attenalivcs tor 
addcvii^ a given objective that rtie greatest pot^ 
tIaGty exists for improving decision making in the 
field of budgeting for hi^ner educattoo. In order 
to get the best results consideration should be 
given to the careful preparation of programme 
drawing on the available expertise freely and more 
use will have to be made of data relating to the 
unit cost and measurement of work load of all 
categories persons. 


Rdevaace of the PPBS to Indian sUinition 

Tlwrc is no inhibiting factor in Indian situation 
to make PPBS in effective. It will however be neces¬ 
sary to adopt a new format of the budget for our 
universities. 

There are pime pre-requisites needed for its 
adoption in India. In fact even in developed coun¬ 
tries though PPBS has been introduced since 1965 
there are persons who feel that a lot more research 
is needed before a success can be made of PPBS 
in universities, colleges and schools. These argu¬ 
ments are applicable in India as well. For exam¬ 
ple that is the difference in learning outcome aris¬ 
ing out of different teacher pupil ratio. Under 
PPBS a number of ratios like the teach^ pupil 
ratio, teacher classroom ratio, have to be um 
for projecting the future resource requirement and 
also for working out the alternative approaches 
for realising a given objective. In any case enrol¬ 
ment projections for a long time in the future are 
essential. Evidentally these cannot be merely pro¬ 
jections on the basis of past trends. Critical factors 
influoicing the choice of courses of studies by 
parents and their children will have to be taken 
into account. Models will be very helpful for this 
purpose and computers also are essential 

We can use the following as a simulation modd 
for preparing the budget of a university in a year 
(in fact this model has been successfully used by 
the University of Copenhagen):— 

1. Prepare a student flow model which will give 
for each year in the last say 10 years, the distribu¬ 
tion of students among the faculties, levels of 
.study and number of drop-outs and graduates. 
With the help of this modd co-effidents can be 
worked out for graduatiem rate and drop out rate. 

2. Generally the sizes of classes and number of 
hours per dass can be determined in advance. On 
the basis of this and on the basis of the distribution 
of the student population calculated in student 
flow model work out the need for teaching. At 
each level we calculate the number of classes and 
by multiplying this number with the number of 
hours pei' dass per week we get an estimate of the 
total need for teaching. 

3. The teaching capacity of the university depends 
on the number of teachers and thdr distribution 
among the faculties. On the basis of the student 
teacher ratio, we can calculate the number of 

teachers. On the same basis we can also calculate 
the number of teachers. On the same basis wtt 
can also calculate the number of administrators 
and technical assistance needed. 

4. When the number of teachers, administrators, 
technical assistance and others are calculated and 

thdr salaries are also known it is possiMe to cal¬ 
culate the budget. 
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THE UNIVERSmr AND UFELQiG EPUCATIOH 


KAMALINI H. BHANSALI 


The idea that education ends with the securing of 
a degree is untenaUe in these days of expanding 
knowledge and widening horizons of Iranting. 
Today it is not feasible to confine educational acti¬ 
vity within tte four walls of educational institutions, 
nor it is advisable for universities to restrict their 
re^nsibility merely to their formally register^ 
students. A university has to go out and extend its 
services to the conunuoity. In this sense the pro¬ 
gramme of Continuing Education is a vital additional 
function of all seats of higher learning. It envisages 
to cover education of all adults, vocational and non- 
vocational training as also liberal and non-liberal 
courses. 

Though in dilferent countries continuing educa¬ 
tion started with different purposes, there has been 
one common goal, namely, to take the university to 
the community. It has been realised that if the 
universities do not have contacts at the gross-root 
level, they will not function as the nerve-centres of 
society and will continue to remain ivory towers. It 
is undoubtedly true that there are several agencies 
which can contribute considerably to the spread of 
the programme of continuing education. However, 
universities have an important role to play in this 
direction and hence all facilities for this activity 
should be provided. Adults need to have not merely 
information but an analytical approach to informa¬ 
tion. A university with its various facilities can do 
this job more adequately and efficiently. Recogins¬ 
ing the new dimension of the function of universi¬ 
ties, the SNDT Women’s University also took up 
the programme of continuing eduction with special 
emphasis on the needs of women. 

Coatfarang EdocatioD at the Women’s University 

The SNDT Women’s University has been working in 
the cause of women’s education for mcve than SO years 
to meet the needs of women in different directions. 
The university has always strived to spread its facilities 
to as large number as possible, through permitting 
private studies, teach ini' through regional languages 
and other means, right from its inception. Conti¬ 
nuing Education is one more way to reach out to 
larger sections of women. An advisory committee 
has been appointed to prepare a scheme for estab¬ 
lishing a Centre for Continuing Education for Ufe 
Long Learning. 

The programme for the establishment of such a 
centre was finalised after consulting representatives 
of selected women’s organisations and associations 
In the city. 

The representatives while welcoming the new 
progiwme of the university felt that it should not 

Hie Aothoris ttie Registrar of the SNDT Womenls 
Univeistty. Bomtay. 


only be geared to the needs of woman as a wife and 
mother, but also as worker and citizen. 

In order to comply with the suggestions, it was 
decided that the objectives to be drawn should be in 
relation to this need and hence they were laid down 
primarily with a view to ’widen horizons’ through 
extension lectures, group discussions, seminars, study 
circles, short courses and similar programmes. The 
second aim was to give short-term diploma courses 
or certificate or inservice or orientation programmes 
to meet the needs of professional groups. The third 
aim was to help those who had left studies to pick 
up the threads once more to join the main stream of 
education. The last aim was to conduct research in 
related fields. 

AcrivniES 
Exteuskm Lectures 

Keeping this role of the university in view the 
department has so far organised a number of Exten¬ 
sion Lecture Series as under in three languages, 
namely, English. Gujarati and Marathi, which arc 
also the media of instruction at the university. 


S. No. Theme 

Medium 

No. of 
Sessions 

Duration 

1. 

As your child 





grows up 

English 

6 

15 days 

2. 

A Helping the 
adolescent into 
the adult world 

English 

5 

7 days 

2. 

B 

English 

4 

6 day^ 

3. 

Drug addiction 

English 

3 

5 days 

4. 

A How to help the 
adolescents 

Gujarati 

4 

8 days 

4B 

Gujarati 

4 

8 days 

5. 

Issues faced by 
modern women 

Gujarati 

3 

7 days 

6 . 

Some aspects of 
family life 

Gujarati 

5 

10 days 

7. 

Some 

Marathi 

5 

8 days 

a. 

Understanding the 
adolescents 

Marathi 

5 

13 days 

9. 

Understanding 
yourself and others English 

8 

14 days 

10. 

Women in 40s 

English 

4 

5 days 

11. 

We and the world 
of our grown up 
children 

English 

3 

3 days 


All the i^ogrommes had a great impact on 
society. As will be noted from the selection themes, 
the main concern and anxiety of mothers today is to 
undentaod the child in t& dtffeient phases of its 
growth. Though awareness of the behavioural 
trends of children at different stages helps parents to 
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undentand and assist their children in a more cons¬ 
tructive way in a rapidly chafing society. The 
second important area of keen Interest and concern 
was related to different types of relationships within 
the family, as the understanding of these above con¬ 
tributed to improved family living and in maintain¬ 
ing family equilibrium. Besides these two areas of 
interest, other areas of interest which can be listed, 
related to educational problems, sex-education, 
status of women, appreciation courses and the like. 
Specific themes to meet the immediate needs con¬ 
ceited, topics like drug addiction, women in forties 
and so on. 


involves social, psychological, health and legal 
aspects. Hence, all these were discussed. Greater 
stress was placed on the practical side of the prob¬ 
lem to develop a sound philosophy of family living 
^ared to personal and social aspiration of the 
individual to make the family a stable social unit in 
Indian society. 

Professi«Hul programmes 

The institutions of the university organised pro¬ 
fessional certificates and short-courses for faculty 
members, school teachers and librarians. These also 
met with an encouraging response. 


Amlysb of educstfonal level of psrtkipaols 


Educational Extension Lecture Series Nos. 


Qualmcaiions 

No. 

1 

No 

2-A 

No, 

2-B 

’noT'" 

3 

1 

\>?i 

No*r* 

4.B 

No. 

5 

No 

6 

No. 

7 

No. 

8 

No. 

9 

No. 

10 

No. 

11 

Total 

% 

Upio $.$.C, 

34 

" 22 

25 

4 ' 

87 

45 

65 ' 

74 

18 

20 

"*20* 

24 

14 

^52 " 

22 11 

Under Gradiuucs 

24 

li 

21 

36 

23 

29 

30 

"38 

14 

74 

17 

28 

20 

367 

17-95 

Gradualcs 

57 

46 

34 

62 

"39 

10 

24 

34 

12 

49 

52 

51 

54 

514 

25 14 

Post Giaduaics 

^25 

33 

32 

42 

38 

4 

19 

12 

— 

18 

31 

37 

36 

327 

16 00 

Diploma Holders 


7 

12 

3 

12 

20 

24 

27 

3 

24 

10 

14 

16 

194 

9-50 

No response 

19 

8 

5 

IK 

47 

14 

' 28 

12 

3 

10 

5 

11 

10 

190 

9-30 

Toial 

181 

129 

129 

leF 

246 

122 

190 

187 

50* 

195 

1.35 

165 

1.50 

2044 100 00 





AiNil>sis ofactivit} status of partkipanfs 







ProfcMion 





Extension Lecture Senes Nos, 








"no. 

No, 

No. 

" No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No! 

No. 

Total 

% 


I 

2.A 

2.« 

3 

4-A 

4-B 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



Students 


1 

1 

21 

6 

in 


M 

*— 

— 

5 

2 

27 

102 

4 99 

Wording 

70 

47 

68 

72 

49 

28 

45 

39 

9 

49 

60 

50 

56 

642 

31 41 

Housewives 

88 

71 

45 

56 

I 20 

32 

" 120 

7o3 


"ll7 

" 47 

S8 

46 

955 

46 >72 

Retired 

— 

1 

1 

7 

— 

8 

— 

4 

1 

10 


7 

's' 

46 

2 25 

No respoave 

17 

9 

14 

9 

71 

32 

25 

30 

17 

19 

21 

22 

13 

299 

14-63 

Total 

181 

129 

129 

165 

246 

122 

190 

187 

50 

195 

1.35 

165 

150 

2044 

100'CO 


The participants—A clientele analysis 
It would be interesting to note the trend of the 
professional level and raucational level of the parti¬ 
cipants who attended the above series. 

The majority of the partictfianls are educated arc 
from the caterory of housewives. This is a happy 
sign as it reveals the eagerness and concern on the 
part of women to get enlightened on subjects relating 
to children and the family, so as to make their 
relationship and understanding better with others. 
Short-tem coarse 

A short-term course of six weeks duration on 
Family Living was ofganised. The primary purpose 
of this course was to cover the various facets of 
family living, which would be helpful in strengthening 
the positive values of family living and healthy 
personality development. Healthy family life 


The continuing education programme at the 
university, whether in the form of extension lectures 
or professional or short-term courses indicated cer¬ 
tain salient features which helped the organisers 
evaluate the programme. Firstly, the involvement 
by experts, not only substantially helped to sustain 
the interest of the participants, but also provided 
them with deeper scientific understanding. The 
readiness with which the experts agreed to associate 
themselves with the programme showed their deep 
commitment to the community and society at large. 

The scope of each of the series and course and rise 
framework of the short-term course were planned by 
committees of experts from the different faculties of 
the university and an inter-disciplinary approach, 
right from the planning to the implementation stage, 
requires to be underscored. 
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This being a new experience for nlsny partici¬ 
pants, folders containing detailed programmes, diaries 
for jotting down points and taking notes, a glossary 
of technical words, a spsctally prepared bibliography 
on the relative topics, and similar material were 
distributed during each series. These prepaid hand¬ 
outs were greatly appreciated by the participants 
and were of great use to them. 

Films, demonstrations and exhibitions, wherever 
jMssiUe, were arranged to give a practical orienta¬ 
tion to the programme. 

A list of the community resources available in the 
city, such as child guidance clinics, vocational 
guidance centres, speech therapy clinics and family 
counselling agencies were prepared and circulated to 
the participants to acquaint them with the avail¬ 
ability of professional help in the city. 

The participants were given the facility of being 
temporal members of the University l.ibrao' and 
for each series selected literature relating to the topic 
was set aside for their perusal. 

Special hours were kept in all the series for 
questions and discussions. Cyclostyled material on 
some of the series and the short-term course were 
distributed to the participants. These summaries 
were extremely helpful as reference material for re¬ 
capitulation and ga^e then a greater insight into 
topics discussed by the experts, it also helped the 
participants, who were mostly women, to discuss the 
points with their husbands or members of their 
family, thereby arousing the interest of a larger 
group and extending the programme to the homes. 

Open sessions and smaller group discussions were 
organised in some series which enabled the partici¬ 
pants to get a wider perspective of the subject by 
opening up channels of communication. 

An effort was made to expose the group to diffe¬ 
rent techniques like lecture and discussion, panel 
discussion, demonstration and discussion, lecture and 
films, case presentation, symposium, etc. 

A get-together was arranged at the end of every 


series to give ad opportunity to the participants to 
informally meet each other and the speaker. This 
also provided an opportunity to several of them for 
discussion with the speakers about their personal 
problems which th^ could not speak out op^y. 

Some of the extension lecture series were evaluat¬ 
ed on the basis of the questionnaire^ specifically pre¬ 
pared for the purpose and suggestions invited have 
served a very meaningful purpose in planning future 
programmes. 

This university, besides its traditional functions of 
transmitting knowledge, imparting training and con¬ 
ducting research has involved itself with the com¬ 
munity and has endeavoured to develop a programme 
of continuing education to begin with, through 
extension lecture series and short-term courses. 
Nearly 2,000 persons attended the course during the 
last 2 years and the average attendance was about 
76%. The topics were primarily related to the 
areas of concern to women. The sessions were gene¬ 
rally held at a time found to be most suitable to the 
housewives who were interested in making the most 
fruitful use of it. All the local colleges associated 
with the university were kept in constant touch with 
the programme of continuing education and the 
participation of the faculty members was encouraging. 
The programme started with extension lectures and 
it was felt that in the beginning it would be useful 
to give a broad and solid foundation to it through 
extension courses, on which gradually more specia¬ 
lised and specific courses could be built up. 

It is gratifying to note that several departments 
of the university cooperated whole-heartedly to make 
the programme worthwhile and useful and considered 
the pragramme, undertaken under continuing educa¬ 
tion as their own and were actively interested and 
involved in it to the minutest detail. The spontane¬ 
ous cooperation of the teaching faculty and the 
assistance of the university staff members extended to 
the programme, whenever necessary, also went a long 
way in organising the programme successfully. 
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The Mysore Universities Bill 1973 


N. RAJAGOPALA RAO 


University in india« ever since the times of found- 
ing of the provincial universities have been treated 
generously and even the alien government set a 
self-denying standard in matters of control and 
intervention. Excepting a few instances of attempt¬ 
ed governmental interference, self-government of a 
university was well established by tradition and 
practice. But universities in post-independent 
India are subject to much stress and strain. They 
have not been able to fully re-establish themselves 
and function in a truly independent way. The 
reactions may be many—the political tensions, 
economic distress, social pressure etc. But the result 
is that the State Governments are charry about 
universit)[ autonomy and are attempting to restrict 
its operational freedom. The footnotes to this are 
the amendments to (1) Osmaoia (2) Venkateswara and 
(3) Andhra University Acts. The Mysore Universi¬ 
ties Bill is only the latest and more comprehensive. 

What are the reasons for the introducing of a 
common Bill. Why is it necessary? Who asked for 
the change? There has been no explanation so 
far by any responsible person. We may surmise 
from informal and semi-official leakages. That the 
three universities in (he state are not functioning 
well and more, are financially wrcckless. Also they 
have failed to discharge ilieir obliptions to Society. 
Because of (heir very non-evaluative nature, these 
are more accusations than well founded charges. 
Enough scope it present in each of University 
Acts, by way of general powers of the government 
to enquire into the conduct of universities. The 
university authorities are not charge sheeted for 
their acts of omission and commission except oblique 
references made occasionally what are the objective 
tests that could be employed? 

(t) The student p^ulation (ii) Explanation of 
teaching departments (iii) Publication (iv) Research 
papers (v) Promotion of Kannada Language (vi) 
Liaison activities with industry and trade etc. On 
any of these counts, the achievements of M.K. and 
B are high both quantitatively and qualitatively. 

II 

Like any other live institution, a university is 
founded in response to certain regional swio-cultural 
forces. Each has its historical setting which has given 
its present momentum and direction. In way very 
university has its destiny, It is in this framework 
of regional and historical factors that a university 

TTiis Piper was presented at Mysore Seminar on 
Ualvenitjei Bill 


finds its natural expression and freedom, and praise. 
The University of Mysore founded neaiiy sixty years 
ago has the unique distinction of having a succes¬ 
sion of eminent man in the field of letters, science 
and administration as its Vice-Chancellors. Even so 
its produguous output in Kannada. 

Similarly the Karnatak University was founded 
as a result of the decision of erstwhile Bombay 
government to found regional Universities in 
Karnatak, Maharashtra and Gujarat. Its democra¬ 
tic set-up has been so native to it that in these 
nearly 23 years of its founding its performance is 
rated high by competent educationists. Similarly 
the metropolitan University of Bangalore had a 
survive all the jerks and jealousies of a compact 
urban community, Wore it became mature and 
found its genius. Thanks to its present Vice- 
Chancellor. 

Suppressing the genius of the Universities in the 
State, why the common Act for all in as understand¬ 
able as it is perplexing. We should note that the bill 
is not an amendment to the existing act but is a new 
replacement. Death sentences are passed on the 
existing uni\ersities. All the universities under the 
Bill will be new. Uni\'ersities are to build all from 
the beginning. 

Ill 

The enumeration of the senate, academic council, 
the syndicate, the vice-chancellor etc., and the powers, 
composition and functions are a mere organisational 
confirmity and no serious thought has been given 
to them as it was not the intention of the framers 
to treat the several bodies more charitably. Even 
if it be said that the traditional set-up of university 
cannot meet the new challenges and involve itself 
completely in the new socio-ethical values of the 
country', then the structure and composition of the 
several functionaries therein are neither conceived 
meaningfully nor express the revolutionary forces. 
All the authorities of the uniyersily are stripped of 
their democratic and academic character and the 
officials of “Vidhan Soudha*’arc packed into them. 
It is common knowledge that the administrative 
class under any type of government behaves as an 
estate and a superior caste. It is to these high 
priests that we are handing over the temples of learn¬ 
ing. Nothing more is required to discourage experi¬ 
mentation, variety, freedom of expression and 
thought and fundamental research and encourapes 
conformity, routine, red tape and art of cultivation 
of licking the high up echelons. Bureaucracy is 
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finnty established in all the university bodies and 
also in the teaching and administrative departments. 
Because all the university employees are deemed to be 
^^servants of Government”. Truly servants of Govern- 
merit but masters of the people. Another implication 
of having the same officials on the university bodies of 
all the universities in the State has not been sufficiently 
elucidated. If the same departmental chief is a mem¬ 
ber of the Senate or Academic Council or Syndicate 
of 4 or 5 universities how much the work of the 
department suffers. Rarely one can hnd them in 
h^quarters. The departmental chief becomes a 
touring senator or a syndic. He may outrival- his 
departmental minister in this regard. Miracles are 
not performed by administrators and they add to the 
cost of the government. 

No man with honour and dignity and academic 
excellence, can accept the office of Vice-Chancellor, 
after going through the proposed bill. * In the 
language of the Secretariat, he is a section head, sub¬ 
servient to the party bosses in the Goernment. 

Much criticism is focussed on the Office of Pro- 
Chancellor and his vast powers. The smallest man 
but with the largest shadow. Nowhere is there an 
instance of so much of powers over so many uni¬ 
versities fused in one single person, who is also the 
Minister of Education in the Go\crnment. What 
an amount of patronage he has to his party men! 
No wonder if the Chief Minister hereafter keeps 
education portfolio to himself. The university be¬ 
comes replica of the party in power and an academic 
venion of its notions of justice, liberty, equality and 
free knowledge. 

The Chancellor is a appellate autborit> and has 
power of intervention and can use his individual 
discretion is now reduced to an utter formality. He 
no more pla>s the role of the judge in matter of uni¬ 
versity mannagement. When shall we approach? The 
politically jaundiced look of Pro-Chancellor, the 
ineffective Vice-Chancellor who may just say go to 
Bangalore please. 

JV 

(1) A common Act all the universities with a 
similarity of composition and structure and powers 
is ill-conceived. If that be the case what is the justi¬ 
fication for different universities? One State Uni¬ 
versity with its headquarters in the Educational 
Secretariat can manage the postgraduate establish- 
ment in Mysore, Mangalore, Dharwar etc.! It is 
time saving, economical and more centralised. 

(2) The university hereafter ceases to be an ex- 
piession of freedom and democrat and becomes a con¬ 
formist. 

(3) The professional teacher is reduced to non-entity 
in the conduct of the university and becomes a ser¬ 
vant of Government 

(4) The nativity in the growth of Universities is 
tampered with and mechanical element is introduced, 


(5) The sense of legitimate pride of each univer¬ 
sity and its alumini responsible fi>r comradeship and 
fellowship is reduced to dust. 

V 

The Senate and the Academic Council must have 
full representative of Professors and Postgraduate 
Departments, Principals of Degree Colleges and 
representatives of teachers and the Student 
Community in addition to Chambers of Commerce, 
Industry and Agriculture, Literary Bodies etc. 
The Syndicate, the Cabinet of the University, much 
have a preponderatly and academic majority as 
the University Commission long hack suggested. 

The Vice-Chancellor must continue to be the Head 
of the University, he is at present providing academic 
leadership and vision to the University. The mode 
of selection of Vice Chancellor in each of the universi¬ 
ty should continue to be different as at present. 1 would 
even present a very unorthodox procedure, at least 
lor one of the universities, namely, the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor may be elected from a panel prepared by the 
Syndicate by all the university teachers. Alternative¬ 
ly, the Seniormost Professor of the University must 
Im normally be made the Vice-Chancellor clauses rela¬ 
ting to Pro-Chancellor must be removed totally, 
powers of supervision, inspection etc., must be vest¬ 
ed with the Chancellor and exercisable in his indivi¬ 
dual discretion and not at the behest of the execu¬ 
tive. 

The constitution of MSU particularly in the teach¬ 
ing cadres takes aw^ay the right of appointment from 
the university to public service commission and hence 
national mobility of teachers, short term assignments, 
xisiting lecturerships etc. which is all part of univer¬ 
sity administration comes to an end. The net result is 
no original research can be conceived nor executed 
to the linish. The teachers union, the professors are 
opposed to on US. In the administrative cadres, 
limited transfers may be considered. Expedient, more 
so in the financial wing. 

The principle of student representative must be 
considered to be extended on sports committees, ex¬ 
tension studies committees etc. In fact a small coun¬ 
cil of students may be thought out with the Vice- 
Chancellor as the President, llie faculty constitution 
is redundant if the Board of Studies are active and 
hence it may be dispensed with. 

University Vs. Govenmiciit 

This is a wrong posture. It shows the amount 
of mistrust prevailing in some quarters. University 
autonomy nowhere implies severance of State control 
or even right of Government to intervene in particu¬ 
lar situations. But the claim that because the Govern¬ 
ment plays large sum of money to maintenance of 
university and therefore is entitled to the management 
of university is not logically well-founded. 

The economic administration of a department or 
corporation is fundamentally different from academic 
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administration, where formal rules and procedures are 
at a discount and informal decisions and discussions 
are mere influencing. The present arrogation of powers 
to the Government and that it is the society is fraught 
with pernicious consequences and foreshadows the 
peiillous days ahead for democratic freedom and 
expression. 

A governmental support should not be made an 
occasion for subservience to it, which is bad ethics and 
certainly not good economic management. The ins¬ 
tance of A. Mukherjee persuading the Senate of Cal¬ 
cutta University to refuse to accept State grants on 
its terms may be recalled with gratitude and reverence. 

This is the greatest crisis in the history of the 
university which I have witnessed during a period of 
34 years. The conditions proposed were described as 
badges of slavery. 

A University coordfantiag agency 

For the State with powers of stimulation, coordi¬ 
nation and financial support and advise may be better 
suited to influence the universities in the State. The 
Government can indirectly control higher education 
than undertaking to do it itself. 

Conclusion 

All earlier attempts of Slate control of University 
in (he country pale into insignificance when compared 
to Mysore Universities Bill 1973. It is all the more 
as unfortunate as it is humiliating that a Slate Legis¬ 
lature in the Silver Jubilee year of Independence 
should have ventured to legislate on the proposed 
lines in the Bill. I humbly submit that the univer¬ 
sities are fully aware of the dynamics of change, its 
need and implications. Hence the issue toween 
legislature and the university unless it is an indication 
of a wider change in political climate as prophesied 
b> some and proposed by some others, is a false one. 
The legislative imperialism is cutting the roots of our 
constitutional and social federalism. To sum up: 

(i) The existing structure of the Universities of 
Mysore. Karnatak and Bangalore be continued with 
minimal changes to give more representation to tea¬ 
chers and students 

(ii) Periodic reports of their working be given 
to Government. 

(iii) In matters of affiliation of colleges, the 
proposals of a committee presided over by the Di¬ 
rector of Collegiate Education or the Secretary, 
Education over the Enquiry Committee must be bind¬ 
ing both to Government and University. 

An integrated society has to be built from the 
ideas and techniques and source of dedicated work 
discriminated from the university alone. It is a time 
consuming process and it shall not be confused with 
a total society. The Government is a Government 
of the present but a University is a Government of 
the future. 

The Bill may be kq>t in abeyance till the UGC 
end the Minister of Education, Government of India 
and the public opinion is able to express its opinion. □ 
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Vocationa' training is still widely considered as a 
field of education meant for those unfit for higher 
studies. This negative criterion is supposed to help 
in selecting canditates and in planning curricula 
for vocational training. The only educational acti¬ 
vity which really deserves the name seems to be 
Academic Education. Therefore other educational 
activities try to retain as many features of academic 
programmes as possible. 

Textbooks for university courses should not be the 
model for textbooks meant for vocational training. 
Ibis becomes quite obvious, once the fact is recognis¬ 
ed that there are values in vocational education inde¬ 
pendent of those for academic education. Besides 
the training in a particular set of skills, vocational 
education can be given an insight into the reasons 
for certain procedures and techniques, discuss alter¬ 
natives and try to develop ihe ability of finding solu¬ 
tions independently. All knowledge imparti^ can 
be and should be related to a particular work situa¬ 
tion; there is no need to teach 'pure* or abstract 
science to vocational trainees. 

Ways of PlreseatatioB 

An important change in the presentation of infor¬ 
mation in textbooks for vocational training was ini¬ 
tiated about 20 years ago. The most striking fea¬ 
ture of this new kind of textbooks was the important 
role given to illustrations. A traditional book for 
motor mechanics would have given an exhaustive 
description of ail the parts of a motor car, and just 
to make sure that there was no misunderstand- 
ing about the difference between a crankshaft and 
a cramsbaft, a photo of line drawing of these 
parts would have been added. In the new type 
of book, the author presented information about 
the crankshaft, mainly with a picture, giving only 
supplemetary information through the text. This 
meant that the illustration had the same important, 
as a medium of presenting information, as the text. 
The development had become possible through a 
considerate advancement in printing technology. 

Once the author has recognised that he has a 
choice in the medium of presentation, he has to de- 
dde on which information should preferably be given 
In the form of written text and which by graphical 
means. Ofeourse, he may be restricted by certain 
limits set for the cost of production or he may not 
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find an artist who can give him the kind of picture 
he would like to have. But the fact should be scent¬ 
ed that a graphical presentation can be more suited 
to convey certain feature or concepts. 

Tbe first demand on the written material in n 
book for vocational education t<t sim.9le language, 
uring colloquial terms or the simplest technioil terms 
available. The structure of a particular chapter 
should be independent of the structure of academic 
texts. There is no need to begin the chapter with 
definitions or terras of references. You can very well 
write about a motor car without giving a definition. 
In fact the matter gets rather complicated if you try 
to define a motor care. Normally the concept of a 
technical object is not better clarified bec.tu>e you 
have succeeded in finding the correct delniiion. 

As a rule, in these kind:; of textbooks, informilion 
based on the experience of the reader should be 
presented first and generalisations should follow. The 
emphasis does not have to be a logically or scientific¬ 
ally correct development of ideas, but should be on u 
description which develops unknown ract.s or cv>n- 
cepts from experience or previous knowledge. 

Natwe of llhisfntioas 

The illustration can become an independent source 
of information, conveying its message more effectively 
than the text. In order to achieve this the picture 
should be presented according to the following 
principles: (I) Only one item or concept should 
normally be illustrated in a picture. It may be desir¬ 
able to present in a wheel assembly of a motor car 
the bearing and the brake, but then separate pictures 
for both items should be given in addition. (2) Only 
essential features of object should be .shown with a 
high degree of abnra:tion. In most cases a drawing 
would Im prcferiied to a photograph. (3) The picture 
should not be too small. (4) Reference numbers of 
letters should be preferr^ to the use of words with¬ 
in the illustration. (5) The use of colour improves 
the clarity of an illustration considerably. 

Materials for vocational training recently develojp- 
ed in the Netherlands consist mainly of pictorial 
presentations and limits the text to nomenclature and 
a few explanations. These books can be bought with¬ 
out any text and the student writes the terms and expla¬ 
nations into his copy instead of taking notes in class. 
Where vocational courses are taught in the vernacu¬ 
lar, this would be a promising answer to the problem 
of providing suitable textbooks in regional languages. 

(Courtesy Book Talk) 
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Data Bank For Agricultural Statistics 



The Institute of Agricultural Research Statistics, 
New Delhi, has been doing pioneering research 
work in the Agricultural Statistics since 1964. The 
Institute offers specialised training in agricultutal 
and animal husbandry statistics both at the inservice 
level and the professional level. U also conducts 
training courses for research workers. 

Prof. Sher Singh, Union Minister of State for 
Agriculture, was the chief guest at the annual day 
of the Institute. In his inaugural address, he empba* 
sised the need for accurate agricultural statistics in 
the planning of agricultural plans. He commended 
the contribution of the institute in conducting re¬ 
search in the techniques of collection of data and 
interpretation of agricultural statistics. He was glad 
to know that the institute is the only organisation 
in the country and possibly in the whole of Asia 
where facilities for training in agricultural statistics 
exist, fn India, there is a wide gap in the require¬ 
ment of agricultural statisticians and their availabi¬ 
lity. In the context of rapid development in the 
field of agricultural research, it has become very 
necessary to strengthen such training activities. 


Agriculture is mainly an observational science. 
It is therefore essential that the observations are 
collected through agricultural experimentation 
according to sound statistical principles so that they 
can be interpreted in a valid way. Many of our 
projects are not receiving adequate statistical servic¬ 
ing. One of the reasons may be the inadequacy of 
trained statisticians. It is, therefore, necessary to 
strengthen such training activities and encourage the 
trainees to take up their activities in all parts of the 
conntry, particularly in the context of area research 
approach in agriculture. This would help not only 
in sound planning of the various projects but also 
to get the data analysed without delay. 

It would also be necessary to arrange regular ad- 
hoc and refresher training courses running for short 
periods tike summer institutes and short-term courses 
to suit special groups of research workers in colla¬ 
boration with the other agricultural and animal hus¬ 
bandry institutes at frequent intervals. 

In addition to the classroom lectures, it is very 
much necessary that the students are associated with 

(Conrini4e(i on page IS) 
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SEMINAR ON MYSORE UNIVERSITIES RiLL 



Shri DeiraJ I'rs, Chief Minister of Mysore athiressing tfte Seminar 


A seminar on Mysore Universities Bill was orga¬ 
nised by the University of Mysore on July 29-30, 
1973. The two-day session v/as attended by Dr. KX. 
Shrimali, Vice-Chanellor of Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, Shri H. Narasimhaiah, Vice-Chancellor of 
Bangalore University. Education Commissioner of 
Mj’sore State. Members of the Legislature, Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Karnatak University and the 
Indian Institute of Sciences, Deans of Colleges and 
Members of the University Senates. 

Inauguarating the seminar, Mr. A.R. Badrinarayan, 
Mysore Education Minister, said that the 
Government bad no intention to encroach on the 
university autonomy. The main objective in bringing 
the Universities Bill was to have a uniform Act for 
all the three universities in the State. In what form 
it would satisfy the interests of all concerned was the 
present problem. But there was no attempt to en¬ 
croach on the realms of the universities. The pre¬ 
sent bill was merely a draft skeleton, which had to 
be hlled with flesh and blood, on the basts of dia¬ 
logue, discussions and sug^stions. The Minister said 
that there have been criticisms about the administra¬ 
tion of the universities on the floor of the legislature 
by the elected representative of the people and the 
government was answerable to the happenings in the 
universities. To this background, it became neces¬ 
sary to examine the question of university autonomy. 
The question was to what extent such autonomy 
should be given. The Miniser said that there should 
be no room for politicking in the universities, as they 
were the great centres of learning. But universities 
have faiM to imbibe the ideals of giving the best 
to students. The Minister further said Uiat the 
Government had suffident support in the house and 
there would be no problem in adopting the bill in 
the present form but he personally felt that it should 
be placed before the people for their acceptance and 
for that he welcomed the holding of the seminar as 


It provided an opportunity in have constructive 
criticisms. 

Prof. Javare Gowda, the Vtcc-Chaiiccllor of 
Mysore University, who presided over the seminar, 
ot^rved that the present legislation undermined ihc 
concept of autonomy of the universities at its most 
basic level. He pleaded that the State Government 
should exercise their power with restraint and uni¬ 
versities be allowed to function with dignity, self- 
respect and intellectual freedom. He said that the 
bill was a retrograde measure as it look away the 
flexibility and autonomy of the universities. He said 
it was saddening that the clock was sought to he put 
back at a time when universities all over the country 
were becoming more progressive and modern in out¬ 
look. fhe bill would also conflict with the recommen¬ 
dations of the Kothari and Gajendragadkur Com¬ 
mittees. 

Prof. Gowda said that he was not pleading that 
the State should have no control over the universities. 
Neither he would like the present visitorial powers 
of the State to go. As a matter of fact, it was possi¬ 
ble and desirable to ensure state control over the uni¬ 
versities but such control should not lead to a stran¬ 
gulation of freedom of the universities. An attempt 
should also be made within the universities to lesson 
the degree of hierarchy and status consciousness. It 
was really ironical that when universities were looking 
inwards into themselves and were attempting to re¬ 
orient their internal structure, they should be faced 
with a threat that the autonomy might become a thing 
of the past. The universities had no intention of com¬ 
mitting academic harakari. They did not demand in¬ 
dependence from the state. But there should not be 
a donor-recipient relationship between the govern¬ 
ment and the universities. 

Prof. Gowda also criticised the bill for seeking to 
process the academic programmes through the Pro- 
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Chancellor. He ^id this would lead people flocking 
to education depiirtment and approach the second 
division clerks for remedies. He appealed to the 
Govt, not to distrust the authorities in the univer¬ 
sities feeling that they repose confidence in officials. 

The Vice-Chancellor should have more powers to 
meet any emergency these days. If the Vice-Chancellor 
is striped of his powers, as has been done in the bill, 
the administration of the university would become 
impossible in these days of unrest and indiscipline. 

Dr. K. L. Shrimali, former Vice-Chancellor of 
Mysore University also criticised the provision for 
having a common bill for the three universities in the 
state. He said that each university was having its 
own tradition, identity and history. He was also 
against giving over-riding powers to the Pro-Chancel¬ 
lor . Dr. Shrimali said that if the pvernment want¬ 
ed to put right the affairs of the universities, it could 
have appointed a commission before bringing in this 
drastic legislation. In his opinion, it was also wrong 
to make professors as government servants, and it was 
probably for the first time in the history of Indian 
education that such a drastic step was thought of. 

The valedictory address was given by the Chief 
Minister. Mr. I>ev Raj Urs. He said today most 
of the representatives of the people both inside and 
outside the legislature were asking for a uniform Act 
in respect of three universities in the state. The cry 
was there for a number of years. The State Univer¬ 
sities had different standards and set up. Even the 
fee structures differed remarkably and it led to all 
sorts of problems for the government- With regard to 
the controversial aspect of the university autonomy, 
Mr. Urs said that the autonomy did not suppose 
creation of a stale within a state. Thus the relation¬ 
ship between the state, university and legislature had 
been clearly defined. Keeping this in view, they had 
to conceive autonomy of the university which should 
no more make a state within a state but to be in 
overall subordination in certain spheres. He did not 
say that the legislature had knowledge of all univer¬ 
sities activities. But in relation to matters of finance, 
proper utilisation of money and educational poli¬ 
cies, perhaps the legislature will have to have powers 
to intervene. 

Referring to the visilorial powers, he said that the 
joint select committee will be considering the matter 
for necessary ntodincation.s. But the Chief Minis¬ 
ter was against the continuation of three sets of col¬ 
leges—private university and government. He was 
even prepared to hand over all government colleges 
to the universities to end this anomaly. 

Giving the background for introducing the Univer¬ 
sities Bill, Mr. Urs said that sometimes ago Mr. 
Dharam Vir, former Governor of Mysore, took the 
stand that as the Chancellor of the university, he 
was not bound by the advice of the council of Minis¬ 
ters and he did act on this principle. * This embara- 
sed the position of the government to certain extent. 
If the Chancellor were to take such a stand and re¬ 


fuse to comply with the advice of tho Minister, then 
there would be difficulty. 

Mr. Urs further said where was the question of 
accountability of universities to the government 
which was the master and which provided funds. 
Perhaps this was the background in which it was 
sought to give more powers to the Pro-Chancellor 
in the bill. The concept of having the Pro-Chancel¬ 
lor was already there in the Mysore Universities Act 
and perhaps it was not louid in other universities. 
If it was not found possible to give so much powers 
to the Pro-Chancellor, it can be reconsidered. But 
the government was interested in the overall control 
of the supervision and directorial powers. If this is 
achieved, it is not necessary to stick to the idea of 
giving more powers to the Pro-Chancellor. 

He further said that if the bill was not found ra¬ 
tional and logical and was not in the best interests 
of free, independent and autonomous characters of 
the universities and if it was likely to erode and af¬ 
fect the effectiveness of the universities, it was not 
advisable further to force it on the universities. 


DATA BANK 

(Continued from page fJ) 

actual conduct of agricultural experiments and col¬ 
lection of data. Students' research can also be 
collaborative where the students of this institute can 
collaborate with the students in other disciplines of 
agriculture and animal husbandry so that they 
can get a chance to have a close look into the pro¬ 
blems in agriculture and other allied subjects on 
the one hand and on the other hand can help other 
students by taking care of the designs for experiments 
and the analysis of data. 

In the context of fast expanding agricultural re¬ 
search a time has come when the computer service 
for agricultural research is essential. The lARS is 
having a computer since 1965 but it is not powerful 
enough to meet the increasing requirements of agri¬ 
cultural research. There is an urgent need for 
having a more powerful computer. 

The statistical awareness has recently increased 
greatly among agricultural scientists and others. 
Considerable amounts of statistical data are being 
collected. Much of these data is in the form of 
ancillary information collected alongwith the main 
series of data. It is necessary that these data are 
stored in a central place where they can be made 
available to various users by building what is called 
a Data Bank. Effective planning in our country 
particularly in agriculture is being handicapped due 
to lack of adequate statistical data. At the same 
time, lots of data remain unutilised because of lack 
of ca'iy accessibility and absence of facilities for their 
interpretation. The creation of Data Bank will solve 
some of these problems. 
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FISHERIES UNn^ERSlTV 


Or. N.K. Panikkar, Director. 
National Institute of Ooeanoffra- 
phy. iUeUvend the Chandra 
Kala Hora Memorial Lecture of 
the Indian National Science 
Academy. During the course of 
his lecture* he said that our uni¬ 
versities and higher centres of 
learning are reluctant to accept 
new subiects within their fold, 
particularly those subjects ^^h^ch 
are reckoned as applied ofT-sluvols 
of the major disciplines. For¬ 
tunately this altitude is rapidlv 
changing and these few years 
have witnessed the emergence of 
several agncultural universities 
because it has been realised that 
a most important subfeci like 
agriculture in all its aspects could 
not receive adequate attention in 
the hands of the traditional uni¬ 
versities. The most important in¬ 
dustry in India is Agriculture. 
We have accepted thi^ change 
as necessary. Fisheries is like¬ 
wise dealt within a perfunctorv 
manner in the new universities 
which have taken interest in this 
subject. We have found in 
many places a complete ignor¬ 
ance of lisherics research be¬ 
cause it is often confused with 
researches on Osh, their structure, 
development, physiology, beha¬ 
viour and many details whtcli fall 
with the purview of zoological 
studies. 

In the new concept of functions 
ascribed to agricultural univer¬ 
sities. it is often envisaged that 
apart from agriculture, aniinaf 
husbandly, and dairying should 
be ^ legitimately handled by the 
agricultural universities, as one 
compact approach towards high¬ 
er education, research, deve- 
lopment and extension in the 
broadest sense in all aspects of 
land use. Some of the agricul¬ 
tural universities have thought it 
fit to include fisheries also with¬ 
in their ambit. If all the facili¬ 
ties required are provided toge¬ 
ther with qualified teachers 
and equipment, there Is probab¬ 
ly no harm in such an ap¬ 
proach but often what happens 
is that the subject gets rela¬ 
ted to a minor position. Recent¬ 
ly we have seen the opening of 


fisheries departments in the tra¬ 
ditional universities and in some 
of the agricultural universities 
The really well equipped insti¬ 
tutions to impart instruction in 
fisheries and which have been 
discharging this function with 
great credit like the Central Ins¬ 
titute of Fisheries Education in 
Bombay, the Central Institute of 
Fisheries Cooperatives in Cochin 

and the Training Centre in In¬ 
land Fisheries at Barrackpoie, 
are not receiving recognition as 
university centres. 

Much confusion is now' being 
created by the mushroom growth 
of fisheries departments proclai¬ 
ming to give degrees without 
adequate provision for ]abi>ra- 
lories. equipment and good 
teachers It is not realised that 
the questUin of organizing and 
developing a marine fishing in¬ 
dustry as welt as inland fish cul¬ 
ture is a complex one in which 
the close intellectual association 
of biologists, chemists, technolo¬ 
gists, engineers, and economists 
are involved and the subiect is 
broad-based enough calling for 
development of fisheries univer¬ 
sities. This has been successful¬ 
ly carried out in Japan and a 
few other countries. U iit least 
we have one National Fisheries 
University it should be poiisible 
for all the institutions imparting 
instruction in this subject to be 
alTiliated to this, for teaching at 
degree, post-graduate and re¬ 
search level. This is probably 
the best .solution to the com¬ 
plex situation prevailing in our 
country' if we are to keep our 
.standards of teaching really high 
and attract candidates of high 
intellectual calibre. 

In the same manner that ag¬ 
riculture has received a newer 
recognition through the emer¬ 
gence of agricultural universi¬ 
ties. a big step forward would 
be achiev^ by the federation of 
the different centres of teaming 
in fisheries and allied subjects 
into one connected system so 
that the status of teaching, re¬ 
search and higher learning in 
the subject will reach a high 
level of intellectual and industri¬ 
al proficiency. It is hoped that 

in the years to come the sub¬ 


ject of fisheries which has strong 
social objectives for food, on- 
ployment. and increased natio¬ 
nal income will be fostered and 
consolidated at educational cen¬ 
tres. bringing together physical, 
biological and siKial scientists, 
in the pursuit of knowledge rda- 
ling to resouices. development, 
conservation and utilization and 
the application of that know¬ 
ledge for the gcHxl of the nation. 


nRST FARM POLYTECHNIC 


The first agricultural poly¬ 
technic is propivsed to be set up 
during the current financjal year 
at Pondicherry. It will be ad¬ 
ministered by the Tamil Nadu 
Agricullural University a.s one 
of its constituent units. An 
expenditure of about Rs. 11 
lakhs is to be incurred on Us 
establishment. The I.C.A.R, is 
expected to share half of this 
expenditure and the remaining 
half will be borne bv the Pondi¬ 
cherry Administraiiun. 

The polvlcchnic will provide 
in-service training to the exten¬ 
sion stall of departments of Agri¬ 
culture. Animal Husbandry and 
Fisheries. In addition, it will 
impart technical skills to selec¬ 
ted farmers basal on the princi¬ 
ples of technical literacy but no 
diplomas would be awardal. The 
Planning Ci»mniis.sion has al¬ 
ready given Its clearance for the 
proposal. 

laboratory guests 

About a do'^n young actentisis and 
engineem are currenlly working at the 
National Physical Laboratory in New 
Delhi without any salary. They have 
come on their own volition and work at 
N.P.L. just for the love of science. The 
N.PUcalh them ‘‘guest workers**. At 
various times a total rf72gtiests workers, 
most of whom had an engiiieertaf or a 
Postgraduate dipfomamscieiice have wor¬ 
ked with zeal anddeterminatroo. ButN.P. 
L. do not pay them. Most of the graduate 
scientists and otgioeersstill dcairetowork 
‘primarily to fanfMove their knowledge. 
Some ccrnie to Inm special leehniqiies 
and dorelopinattf that would tuuKh 
them as young entrapreneura. 
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imiHimiOII OF BNIVERSTV EBUMTION 



Mr. Copalrao Ekbote^ Chief Justice^ Andhra Pradesh 

at the rostrum 


The Chief Justice of Andhra 
Pradesh. Mr. Copalrao Ekbote 
delivered the Sir Alladi Krishna- 
swami Aiyer Endowment Lee- 
tures of Andhra University. 
The first lecture was devoted to 
the Educational System in India 
and the second was on Ueital 
Education. 

Mr. Ekbote reviewed the hi$> 
toiy of Indian education since 
British time to the present day. 
He said that education, generally 
speaking, is the means to develop 


the personality cf the individual 
to make him a good dtizen. The 
present day education suffers 
from certain basic defects. It is 
Isolated from life, it is narrow 
and one-sided, the problem of 
medium of education creates 
handicaps, the teaching method 
fails to develop uiitiative and in¬ 
dependent thinking and, lastly, 
the number of students and die 
weight of examinations leaves 
little scope for contact between 
the tcad^r and the student Ad¬ 


ded to them, the population ex¬ 
plosion and the exi^osion in hu¬ 
man expectations have thrown 
the whole system of education 
out of gear. There is no sense of 
purposdulness among the stu¬ 
dents. Expectations that the edu¬ 
cation is a means to jobs and 
social status have proved illusory. 

Mr. Justice Ekbote eoipliasi^ 
the importance of work-oriented 
basic Vacation at the primary 
level, and a vocation-oriented 
education of the multipurpose 
type at the se^ndary level. He 
regretted that, in spite of the dir¬ 
ective principle in Article 45 of 
the Constitution and the various 
Primary Education Acts, primary 
education in the country had not 
made appreciable progress either 
in numbers or in quality. Simi¬ 
larly. he said, the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Mudaliar Committee 
and the Kothari Commission had 
not been given the attention they 
deserved, and even if some 
the recommendations had been 
implemented the heart of the 
reports had not been put into the 
reforms. To these factors be 
traced the evils of purposeless 
education and iobleswess of 
countless number of people. 

In the university education, he 
visualised the danger of iP’adual 
erosion of the autonomy of the 
institutions imparting instruction, 
particularly due to the great fin¬ 
ancial control by the State. The 
result, in his view, has been that 
these institutions, instead dt 
serving as centres for origi¬ 
nal tliinking and independent 
criticism, have tended to be¬ 
come a sort of nationalised 
industries. He perceives that 
this danger is not peculiar to 
India and remarked that almost 
all over the world university ac¬ 
tivities are being geared to se¬ 
cure power and prestige for the 
State. He called for preserving 
the autonomy of the educational 
institutions. He drew attention 
to the need to recruit as 
teachers pe^ns who have a sen¬ 
se of devotion to the caUing and 
the pursuit of sdiolarship. He 
wanted the curriculum study 
to be so revised as to bring the 
student closer to life's proUems 
and to inculcaile in him a sense 

respect for the cherished va¬ 
lues democracy and secure 
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way oC life. 

in an equally brilliant survey 
of the systm d legil education 
in India during the British period 
and since independeacek Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Ekbote prefaced his second 
lecture ^ paying tributes for the 
contribution made by the /\ndhra 
Univecsity to the progress of 
tegal education over the past 
thirty years. He pointod (»ut that 
rule of law is one of the pillars 
of our Coostitatioot that the con¬ 
dition of freedom is law and 
that law is to be conceived as the 
enforcement of objective rules 
based oa justice, ascertained in 
advance, applied and interpreted 
by an independent judiciary and 
implemented by a representative 
and responsible govemmem. Ihus 
conceived, he said, law is a 
mighty weapon of socio-economic 
changes of a radical character 
needed for building up a society 
free from the ills of poverty, 
illiteracy and narrow secretarian 
piejudioes. In this great task, 
he emphasised, law must join 
hands, as never before, with ec(h 
nomicSk political science, admi¬ 
nistration and indeed all social 
sciences. The purpose of law is 
not only to move with the chan¬ 
ges in a dynamic society but also 
sometimes to move in advance 
of the social order, anticipating 
and influencing the desired chan¬ 
ges. To this end the powerful 
instrument of law should be flex¬ 
ibly adopted, always remem- 
bCTing that a golden balance is to 
be struck l^ween liberty and 
authority, betweoi the interests 
of the individual and the needs 
of the society, ^ile public men 
devoted a great deal of thrir 
enogy towards social and econo¬ 
mic (Ganges, he pointed out. 
precious little had been done by 
them in the matter of influencing 
a reform of the legal system. 
Changes in the l^al system, 
whi^ are so imperative 
today, ^ould get reflected 
in and should draw nourishment 
from the system of legal educa¬ 
tion obtaining in the country. Mr. 
Justice Ekbote regretted that this 
aspect received little attention in 
our country till very recently. 

Tradog the origins I'yf formal 
legal education in our country to 
tlw founding of a chair in Hindu 
Law at Bawas in 1842. he re¬ 


ferred to the reports of successive 
oommttees and commissions, in- 
duding those of the Radhakrish- 
nan Commission 1948. the Bom¬ 
bay Legal Education Committee 
1949. the All India Bar Com¬ 
mittee 1953. the Rajasthan l^al 
Education Committee 1955, the 
Law Commission of India 1958, 
and the Gaiendragadkar Comnut- 
tee 1964, He also made exten¬ 
sive references to the Ornorod 
Committee's Report of 1971 on 
legal education in England as well 
as the Sonlnars and studies made 
in USA currently by the Assoda- 
tion of American Law Schools, 
the American Bar Association, 
the National Conference, of Bar 
Examiners, the Carnegie Com¬ 
mittee on Higher Education and 
the Ford Foundation. He em¬ 
phasises the great role whicli the 
universities are expected to play 
in the imparting sound legal 
education so that we may have 
the requisite number of com¬ 
petent men and women in the 
bar, on the bench, in the ad¬ 
ministration and in the law fa¬ 
culties. To achieve this, he 
pointed out. there is imperative 
need for .sdective admission of 
students, selecting hw teachers 
of proven merit, radical impMve- 
ment in the ratio of fuli-tinie 
faculty teachers and a structural 
reform of the present pvramidi- 
cal set up of the law faculties 
by p^haps increasing the lop 
pi^itions in the faculty. Along 
with it. the system of instruction 
itself would require considcrnbte 
revision by reducing the impor¬ 
tance of lectures and introduc¬ 
ing the question and ans¬ 
wer tutorial. seminar, case- 
method, moot court and. 
in particular, he said that 
the publication of i 'Law review’ 
should be encouraged. Inspitc of 
all that Ls claimed in have been 
achieved, no changes of funda¬ 
mental nature have been made 
till today. He concluded his 
lecture by stating that we today 
require superlative legal educa¬ 
tion much more than does Eng¬ 
land or America, and that 'If 
diallenge determines resp^mse, 
the enormous challenge to our 
legal education and lo our legal 
profession should produce a tre¬ 
mendous effort to improve legal 
education.** 


MEDICAL STUDENTS 
SYMPOSIUM 


A symposium organised at the 
Seventh Asian Regional Medical 
Students Association held at New 
Delhi, emphasised the need for 
rural medical care. The present- 
day medical education is mostly 
city-based and does not cater to the 
needs of village population. The 
symposium urged a change in the 
medical curriculum to make 
medical education rural-oriented. 
Similarly, teaching in medical 

colleges continued to be more 
hospital-based rather than com¬ 
munity-based. Clinical teaching 
in laboratory oriented and the 
medical graduates find it diflicult 
to function with the limited tools 
and facilities available to them in 
semi—urban and rural areas. The 
symposium recommended that the 
students should be given more 
training in the peripheral areas 
instead of in big city hospitals. 
Regretting that medical graduates 
[lacked training and experience in 
leadership and responsibility, the 
symposium suggested 1 11 ', a 
student should put in 

charge of a few beds in n * 
hospitals or responsibility to 
ensure proper health facilities in 
one or two villages. 

Dr Trivedi, Director of the 
National Institute of Health. 
Administration and Lducation, 
New Delhi, summed up the dis¬ 
cussion. He said that the prob¬ 
lem of rural health could not be 
discussed in isolation. The empha¬ 
sis should be on family planning, 
nutrition, sanitation and preven¬ 
tive measures as well. 


GUJARAT UNIVERSITY’S RECORD 

Both father and son would sit togeth¬ 
er as members of the Gujarat University 
Court. Dr. C. N.iik. the famous ovdio- 
logist is a nominee of the Chancellor to 
the university court while his son, a 
student of electronics has been selected 
represenudve of undergraduate stu- 
dmta. 
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LUCKY BRONZE AT UNIVERSIADE 



Ijuver'iities \ircMh'ng canip ir progress at .V/S, 


\fr. Samuel Banerjee writing 
under the caption **Sports Sallies'* 
in the columns of Tribune has an¬ 
alysed India'^ performance at Uni- 
versiade, 

**1110 Universiade in Moscow 
has humbled India. Wc could 
salvage just one bronze medal 
f^rom the heap of 115 titles at 
stake. The medal that came 
India's was literally given to 
us on a platter. IColhapur grap- 
pler S.L. Varutc, who won it, 
fought only once in the lO-day 
games when he lost to an Iranian 
and also sustained an arm injury. 
With his arm in a sling he was 
forced to give a walk-over to his 
Russian rival in the next round. 
Despite being side-lined, he clinch¬ 
ed the bronze mcdiil for finish¬ 
ing third from a field of three 
competitors. He was indeed 
lucky and so were India. But was 
it a triumph to be proud of? Those 
who are thinking of honouring 
Ittky Varutc should think twice 
Mott recommending any pend¬ 


ant for the Kolhapur lad. He 
still has man\ \eais of wrestling 
befere him and the same thing 
would be to let him pro\e bis 
worth in future international 
Meets. 



S.L, Varutc 


Delhi University's Sudesh 
Kumar looked the most promis¬ 
ing of the lot. He won three bouts 
from renowned champions", 


and finished fourth. Kartar Singh 
(Punjab) and Prem Nath (Delhi) 
were placed sixth and eighth, 
respectively, in their weight divi¬ 
sions. They were eliminated in the 
third round after accumulating the 
maximum of six ^‘penalty points". 
Raj Singh, another Delhi matman, 
dropped out of the Gemes after 
having been injured in liis first 
round bout. Varute was the only 
one to end up third. 

Indian athletes and tennis 
players also fared poorly. Javel¬ 
in thrower Jhujar Singh of Ranchi 
University ended up 12th in the 
Javelin throw with a heave of 
60.64 metres compared to the win¬ 
ner’s distance of 80.08 meties. 
Suresh Babu (Kerala), who is 
essentially a high jumper, cleared 
15.16 metres in triple jump. His 
Moscow “leap" was much below 
his own best and compared to 
the winner's 17.20-metfe distance 
looked puny. Our lone woman 
athlete. Miss Ansuya Bai 
(Madras), obviously did nothing 
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ofaote~the ticker-tape messages 
ikcver mentioned her many of 
the despatches. Our tennis team 
could have been strengthened by 
the inclusion of international 
star Vijay Amrithraj who is 
still a university student.** 


ms, BRANCH IN THE 

sovm 


Many states have requested 
ihe Union Ministry of Education 
and Social Welfare to set up a 
branch of the National institute 
iif Sports to cater to the needs of 
southren states. The Ckweming 
Body of the N.I.S. has accepted 
the i^posal in principle and has 
appointed a sul^comniittee con¬ 
sisting of General P.P. Kumara- 


mangalam. Mr. Kaoti Choudhu- 
ri. Jt. Secretary, Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation and Social Welfare. Mr 
Dilip Base. Principal LNCPE. 
Gwalior and the Director NIS 
as its members. The committee 
would be visiting Kerala. An¬ 
dhra Pradesh, Mysore and Tamil 
Nadu shortly. 


CENTRAL SPORTS SCHOOLS 


The Union Deputy Minister 
for Education. Shri Arvind Ne- 
tam presided over the valedictory 
function of the orientation cour- 
>e for physical education teach¬ 
ers organised at NIS Patiala. He 
said that the government has 
impo^ strict physical fitness 
conditions for our teams going 
abroad. Proper scientific coach¬ 


ing and physical fitness would ba 
enforced in all teams so that they 
compete successfully in the inter¬ 
national competitions. Sending 
sub-standard teams abroad re¬ 
sulted in disappointment. 

He informed that the govern¬ 
ment wilt respect the autonomy 
of the sports federations and do 
nrg wish to interfere in their 
working. But committed federa- 
tioas are not to be encouraged. 
He disclosed that the union gov¬ 
ernment is proposing to set up 
five Central Sports Schools in 
various regions of India, 'fhe 
Ceniral Government would meet 
all the expenditure on education 
and boarding of talented stu¬ 
dents admitted to these schools. 
NIS centres will ako be tiKated 
here. 


I- 

I 

MEERUT UNIVERSITY 

Wanted Research Assistants for the School of Correspondence Courses 
in Political Science for evaluation of assignments received from the students. 
Duration of post: three years or till they continue doing research. 
Pay: Rs. 300/- P.M. (Fixed). Should either be registered as Research Scholar or 
should get registered with the University at the earliest Should have obtained 
2nd class M A. Degree In the subject with average Second Class career. 
Desirable: Teaching Experience of about three years. 

Application along with a Bank Draft of Rs. 3/* payable to Registrar, 
Meerut University should reach the office of Deputy Registrar (Academic), 
Meerut University, Meerut, by 26th September, 1973. 


(S, K. Gofwami) 
Reg/sffar 
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Youth Summer School 



rhc Tag India organised a 
Summer School at Tirupali on 
"youth involvement towards a 
(uUural Policy for India'* in 
coliuboralion with the Ministry 
of Education and YiHilh Services 
and the Department of Tourism, 
(iovemment of India. Thirty se¬ 
ven participants from sixteen 
universities participated. The 
objective of the schtxd was to 
impart basic knowledge about 
our cultural heritage to the stu¬ 
dents of adlcgcs and universities. 
An exhibition on cultural heri¬ 
tage was also organised on this 
occasion. 

The schtwl was inaugurated 
by Mr. Ananihasayanam Ayyan- 
gar. former Governor of Bihar. 
Mr. M.K. Ramakrishnan. Re¬ 
gistrar of Sri Venkateswara Uni¬ 
versity presided. Mrs. Pandey, 
Executive Director, Tag India 
Organisation, welcomed the par¬ 
ticipants to the seminar. Lectures 
on Indian Economic Develop¬ 
ment since independent. Special 
problems of India* li^utn Music 
and evolution of Indian dance. 
Impact on theatre and cultural 
life of India , Anthropology and 
Sociology in relatirm to culture* 
Impact of science and tthnolpgy 
on the culture of India. Histo¬ 
rical perspectives of Indian cul¬ 


ture, Folk arts, Constitutional de¬ 
mocracy at work. Mountaineer¬ 
ing. Indian philosophy and on 
other related subiects were or¬ 
ganised. In the end the partici¬ 
pants were given an opportunity 
to discuss these subjects among 
Ihemselves. Tours of Tirumalai, 
Mangalapuram and Chandragiri 
were also organised. Mr. Tarun 
Kami Basu and Mr. M.S. 
Ramamurthy acted as Faculty 
members to guide the discussions 
at the group meetings. 


SEX AND YOUTH 
COURSES 


The Vice-Chancellor of Ban¬ 
galore University. Mr. H. 
Narasimhiah. while inaugurating 
the seven day course on sex and 
youth for college students, made 
a strong plea for making sex 
education an integral part of the 
collegiate education. He said that 
the introduction of sex educa¬ 
tion for students at all levels was 
a controversial issue but there 
should be no hesitation in intro¬ 
ducing it for college and university 
students. He said that sex was 
very much related to life and as 


sucli its education shouid be im¬ 
parted by competent and qualified 
persons and psychiatrists. The 
sex education helped the students 
to get facts about life and would 
also reduce the rate of perversion, 
vulgarity and crime. But there 
should be a line of demarcation 
between healthy sex education and 
vulgarity. 

Over 100 university students 
including girls from various col¬ 
leges enrolled for the course and 
about ten professors conducted 
the classes. Amongst various sub¬ 
jects that were discussed, psychia¬ 
tric and medical views of sex, 
attitude towards sex, boy-girl rela¬ 
tionship and free sex had sufficient 
coverage. The courses were or¬ 
ganised by the Cosmopolitan 
Youth Club in collaboration with 
the Vishwa Yuvak Kendra. 


MADURAI 

MEDICAL 

EXHIBITION 


A medical exhibition was or¬ 
ganised by the students and staff 
of the Madurai Medical College 
recoitly to irive the public of 
Madurai an inkling of the func¬ 
tioning of the human body 
through charts, models and mu¬ 
seum specimens. There were 31 
sections which gave a clear idea 
of how the human machine func¬ 
tions from the time of birth to 
death. The sound and light ef¬ 
fect introduced in this yearns ex¬ 
hibition explained the massive 
curriculum a medical student ha.s 
to undergo before he emer^ 
as a doctor. 

The 'Devil dance' was a novel 
feature of the medical exhibi¬ 
tion. It was really thrilling to 
watch a skeleton performing an 
operation on a patient which was 
another skeleton. The Department 

of Neurology displayed X-ray 
films on the working of the brain 
and control tower of tlie nervous 
system. The visitors had the addi- 
lional facditics »o get oii-tlie-H>ot 
medical clieck up. examination 
of Mood and urine test ■■t nor¬ 
mal rates. 
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SPECIAUSn^ 

SERVICES 


Dr. K. Ramcsh Pai, Director 
of Medical and Health Services, 
Andhra Pradesh, white inaugurat¬ 
ing the specialists services as a 
part of community health service 
in the University Health Centre at 
Tirupati, made a strong plea for 
including health education under 
general ^ucation. In his opinion, 
the medical education was suffer¬ 
ing 1^ being attached to medical 
and h^Uh department in the State. 
Dr. Pai has extended his cooperati¬ 
on for securing funds for the expan¬ 
sion plans of the university health 
centre. Mr. M. K. Ramakrishnan. 
Registrar of the University in his 
welcome address pleaded with the 
government for subsidising the 
university's expenditure on health 
schemes and for providing a mini- 
ambulance van. He siressted the 
need for having the health suivc) 
of the university students and for 
providing student-teacher >surdsin 
all the teaching and district head¬ 
quarters hospital for the betietii 
of college student. 


BIHAR VCs DECIDE TO 
ADOPT COMMON 
STATUTES 


The Vice-Chancellors of tiic 
Universities in Bihar met the 
Chancellor in Patna recently to 
discuss the problems facing their 
institutions. It was agreed to 
adopt common statutes and re¬ 
gulations. A high level com¬ 
mittee was appointed to work out 
the feasibility of the common 
statues and regulations for all 
the universities. The ccmimiUee 
is likely to submit the report 
• by the end of Novembei next. 

The meeting also discussed in 
some detail the necessity of a 
uniform code of conduct for the 
teaching staff. The Chancellor 
- suggested to create an aimos- 
phm with the cooperation of 
teat^ng and non-teaching staff 
eyf the univo^ities for formulat¬ 
ing the code of conduct. It was 
de^ed to set up a vigilance cell 
in each of the universities to 



Or. Rcme^h Pai^ Dirvchfr of MfMcat ^ Health Svrvhrs iit the 

OertUil Clinic a/SWHC. 


check comiptton. Tlie Vice- 
Chancellors recommended the es¬ 
tablishment of chairs for specia¬ 
lised study of Prakrit and Jain 
philosophy provided funds were 
made available h\ the Ciovein- 
ment. 

The Education CommUsioner. 
the Special Secretary of liduca- 
tion and other Goveniment offi¬ 
cials of the education depart¬ 
ment al o attended the meeting. 
The neM meeting will be held 
at Miuallarpur. headquarters 
of Biliai Universitv. 


ONE-VEAR 

PRE-DEGREE COURSE 


The Dibrugarh University lias 
decided to introduce from this 
year a separate one-year pre¬ 
degree course in science and arts 
for this year’s higher secondary 
passed students. The syllabus 
earmarked for the second-year 
classes of the existing two-year 


pre-degjcc courses would consti¬ 
tute the syllabi for this separate 
one-ycur prc-rfcgrcc course. This 
decision has been necessiuted 
due to the fact that higher secon¬ 
dary passed students if admitted 
to two-year classes of the existing 
two-year pre-decree course would 
find it dillicult to complete the 
two-year course in a span of onc- 
year. The newly started onc-ycar 
pre-degree course would shorten 
the course for the higher seconda¬ 
ry passed students in view of the 
time factor and also of the simi¬ 
larity of syllabi of the new one- 
year course. 


DIPLOMA IN 
DRAMATICS 


The Mysore University has 
taken another forward step for 
the promotion of fine arts with an 
introduction of diploma courses 
in dramatics. The Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, Prof. D. Javaie Gowda, 
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while inaugurating the course^ 
assured the dcpanment that the 
university would be providing 
necessary financial assistance for 
the institutions concerned with 
promotion of fine arts. He infor¬ 
med that courses in sculpture and 
painting would be planned from 
next year if the necessary financial 
assistance was made available by 
the government. 


UNIVEfiSmES 
FILM COUItSES 


The Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting is considering 
a proposal to have regular courses 
in all aspects of film industry in 
universities as part of their 
syllabi. This provision would 
enable the students to understand 
the language and aesthetics of 
film world and at the same time 
would encourage talented youth 
to join the industry. 

Existing film societies are con¬ 
fined to bigger cities but they 
fail to fulfil the role envisaged 
for them. At best these societies 
arrange the screening of various 
kinds of films but there is neither 
a preliminary introduction nor a 
follow up of discussion on the 
aesthetic qualities of the film. 

In pursuance of the recom¬ 
mendations of (he Khosla Com¬ 
mittee on the working of the 
Poona Film and TV Institute^ 
there is a proposal to expand the 
activities ^ the film institute. 


INSTITUTE FOR 
DUBBING FILMS 


The School of Languages* 
Jawaharlal Nehru University^ New 
Delhi, is proposing to set up an 
Institute for dubbing Indian Films 
into various foreign languages. 
A regular cadie of trained per¬ 
sonnel would be organized to 
translate Indian films meant for 
public exhibition abroad into 
various forci^ languages. At 
present dubbing is done cither 
by amateuiB or by foreigner. 
Both of them lack the requisite 
knowledge and background. The 


Institute would have close colla¬ 
boration with Delhi Telivision 
and the Film and Telivision 
Institute located in Poona. 


THE STUDENTS WELFARE 
FUND 


The Mysore University has 
decided to set up a benevolent 
fund for meeting the expenditure 
on students welfare activities. It 
is proposed to deduct two per 
cent of the charges paid as remu¬ 
neration to university examiners. 
It is estimated that about twenty 
thousand rupees would be collect¬ 
ed every year by such deductions. 
The university would meet the 
expenditure for providing facilities 
in the hostels and granting finan¬ 
cial aid to needy persons out of 
these funds. Professor D. Javare 
Gowda has agreed to donate 
towards this fund, the pension he 
has drawn as professor of the 
university during his tenure of 
office as Vice-Chancellor. 


health care under 

MEDICAL COLLEGES 


Medical colleges in the country 
will be entrusted with the health 
care of the entire population in 
their respective districts during 
the Fifth Plan. Mr. R. K". 
IChadilkar, Union Health Minister, 
speaking at a function in Poona 
said that each medical college 
would be given Rs 5 lakhs per 
year to meet the expenses 
on equipment, transport etc. 
Professors and students and 
ancillary staff of tiie colleges 
would visit the villages and 
remote areas to treat the rural 
population. The scheme will be 
a ^rt of the curriculum of the 
medical course. To start with, 
medical college of Poona and 
Aurangabad in Maharashtra 
would implement the scheme as 
pilot project The details of the 
scheme would be sorted out with 
the state governments and the 
universities. The government is 
also considering the question of 
making the internship in villages 
compulsory so that the rural 
population may get the minimum 
medical care which at present is 
denied to them. 


NEW COURSES 


Andhra University is planning 
to set up employment-oriented 
course on tourism from the com¬ 
ing academic session. A com¬ 
mittee headed by Professor V. 
Subha Rao, Principal, Arts 
College of the university after 
considering the question in all 
aspects recommended that the 
course be of one year duration. 
Arts graduates with subjects like 
English, History, Archaeology 
and Psychology would be pre¬ 
ferred. The intake of the course 
would be initially twenty. A 
placement in one of the tourist 
establishment for one month 
is one of the pre-requisites for the 
course. 

The subjects of study will in¬ 
clude psychology of the tourists, 
public relations, history and archa¬ 
eological knowledge of intersting 
places. The study of the foreign 
languages would also be essential. 
The univcTsity would be taking 
up the matter with the University 
Grants Commission and the State 
government for necessary grants. 
It is expected that an expenditure 
of thirty to forty thousand per 
year would be required for start¬ 
ing these courses. 

The Ph> sics Department of the 
university is also proposing to 
start M. Tech, courses in Space 
Sciences. The Department has 
already a well-developed Meter 
Wind Radar system in one of its 
space research laboratories. The 
university is now negotiating with 
the Indian Space Research Orga - 
nisation and the University 
Grants Commission for getting 
necessary financial assistance for 
starting these courses. 
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JOB ORliKTED 
POLYCUNICS 


The Andhra Pradesh govennent 
is considering a proposal for the 
setting up of employment and 
production orient^ cooperative 
polyclinics at various centres in 
the state. These polyclinics would 
provide for basic m^ical facilities 
to the rural population by em¬ 
ploying medical graduate and 
otKcr paradmical stelT. The 
scheme is expected to cost about 
Rs 510 lakhs daring Fifth 
Five Year Plan. The state govern¬ 
ment would share 10 per cent of 
total expenditure while the 
cooperatives are expected to con¬ 
tribute another 5 per cent. The 
balance would be sought from the 
commercial banks. 

Each of the clinics would be 
self-contained medical unit €^)a- 
bte of day-to-day medical care 
both on the curative and preven¬ 
tive sides. The laboratory would 
be attached to the village dis|Kn- 
sary and would provide facilities 
for routine testing. The dispen¬ 
sary would arrange for medicines 
on competitive price. The poly¬ 
clinics would also provide four 
beds for males and four beds for 
females to treat emergency cases 
on nominal fees. 

The {Mlydinics would be of two 
categories. One would be res¬ 
tricted aud employ doctors, 
nurses, midwives, pharmacists, 
managers, radiologists and lab- 
technicians who will run the 
dispeosaiies. In the second 
type, there would be individuals 
residing in the area of operation 
of the cooperative and they 
are expect^ to utilise the 
services of the dispensary. A 
Board of Directors consisting of 
members of two categories of the 
society will manage these clinics. 
There would be a representative 
advisory committee for the 
guidance of the polyclinics. 


NEW HT COMPUTER 


One of the most modem com¬ 
puter system costing Ra 1.5 crores 
has been acquit under the 
recent agreement between the 


West Germany and India and 
installed at the Indian Institute of 
Technology Madras. The new 
computer—the powerful system 
IBM 370/155 incorporates the 
latest features like teksprocessiRg 
and multi-programming. People 
located at distant places can use 
the computer simultaneously. 
Madras would be among the few 
technical institutions in tw world 
to have such a powerful computer 
and will be one of the national 
centres for the development of 
advanced and sophisticated com¬ 
puter applications. U will provide 
the nucleus for computer-oriented 
education and industrial research 
for the southern region. The in¬ 
dustrial consultancy centie recent¬ 
ly opened at IIT would luring the 
necessary link between the compu¬ 
ter centre and industrial and the 
business users. The computer 
will go a long way in the desiring 
of improved techniques for the 
taj^ng of natural resources^ 
development of import substitu¬ 
tions and for instant information 
retrieval for a variety of purposes. 


CHAIR Of GREEK STUDIES 


The Panjab University has 
accepted the proposal of the 
University Grants Commission 
for setting up a chair of Greek 
Studies in the university. The 
university senate approved the 
proposal at its meeting held in the 
last month. A visiting professor 
would be on the campus initially 
for two years. 


POCTGRADUATE 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Andhra University would be 
the first in Southern India to start 
industrial relations and labour 
welfare couraes. The government 
of Andhca Pradesh has recog¬ 
nised these courses as a pre¬ 
requisite for appointment of the 
personnel in the field of labour 
and personnel management. 
Various industrial establishments 
in the State have also indicated 
their pieference for graduates 
with such acoufse. There is a 
proposal to collaborate the acti¬ 
vities of the department with the 


Tata School of Social Wotksat 
lamshedpur. 

The School of Correspondeiict 
Courses ct the University is also 
planning to offer M. A. and 
M. Com degree couraes from the 
next academic session. 


PERSONAL 


1. Prof. PX. Bhatnagar, 
former Vice-Chancellor of Rajas¬ 
than University, has been appoint¬ 
ed a member of Union l^blic 
Service Commission. 

2. Mrs. Romila Nandi, Dire¬ 
ctor, Higher Education, Bihar, 
has taken over as the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Patna University from 
Mr. Sachin Dutta w,e.f. August 
12, 1973. 

3. Dr. I.P. Agarwal has been 
appointed the Acting Vice- 
Chancellor of Jiwaji University 
w.c.f. July 27. 1973. 

4. Prof. Krishna]! of Physics 
Department, Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity has been appointed Pro-Vicc- 
Chancellor of the University 
w.e.f. August 22, 1973. 

5. Dr. L. P. Vidyarthi, Head 
of the Deptt. of Anthropology, 
Ranchi University, will lead the 
delegation of Indian Anthropolo¬ 
gists to the Ninth International 
Congress to be held at Chicago 
from August 28 to September 8, 
1973. 

6. Dr. Y. Ra^viah, Reader 
in Public AdminUtration, Univer¬ 
sity College of Arts and Comme¬ 
rce, Osmania University, has been 
awarded the British Council Felt- 
owsUp for making a special study 
of local self Govt, at Birmingham 
University. 

7. Dr. C.K. Abdul Kareem 
has been appaioted the Registrar 
of the Cochin Uofvmity w.e.f. 
August 1, 1973. 
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BOOK NOTES 


1. All India Anopattoa for Christian Hitter Education, Delhi. Minority educational ri^ts in the Indian constitution. 
Delhi. Author. 197^ viii, 8Sp. 

Contains maior judtBments of the SuiMtme Court and the High Courts of India, rdating to Article 30 (0 of the Constitution 
of India Which gives lii^uistic vid religious minorities the fundamental right to run educational institutions of Uieir durioe, 
Sigiptemented by an illuminating introduction to the various provisions in the Indian Constitution that guarantee fundamental 
rights relating to the religious minorities. 

2. Dasgupta* Subbayu. Hindu ethos and the dialienge of change. Calcutta, Minerva, 1972. xv, 277p. 
Thestudywillhelpnotonly those who had no op,wtunity to know the life style of the Hindus but also those among us 
who might not have recognised the poviwrftil puli of the cultural factors to appreciate their value and role in the crises 
pervading India today dUe to the failure of the development plans. 

.1. Dcsaloick, Robert L. Innovative human resource management. American Management Association, 1972. 208p. 

Relates major personnel problems in recruitment, utilization, motivation, development, compensation and retention to the 
realuatirm of corporate ohj:ctive$. and presents management tools designed to reduce the waste of human resources and 
increase both corporate and personal rewards. Primary focus is on the creation of a new position, the vice-pr«idcnt of 
human resources, to replace the traditional role of the conventional personnel administrator. 

4. Freiie, Poulo. Pedagogy of the oiq;>rcssed. Middlesex, Peoguin, 1972. ]53p, 

Freire r^rds education as means by which men can perceive, interpret, criticise, and ftnally transform the world about 
them. Hisattack on the'culture of silence* has contributed in an extraordinary way to the development of a ssn.se of 
purpose and identity among the oppressed and demoralized m Brazil. He proposes a view of education as soniething positive 
and also hazardous, a means of liberating people and enabling them to participate in the historical process, 

5. La Noue. George R.. Ed. Educational vouchers; Concepts and controversies. NewYork, Teachers College Press, Colum¬ 
bia Universty (c 1972J viii, 176p. 

Presents an io*depth study of the concept of educational vouchers that will change the traditional system of using tax funds 
to finance public schools to an arrangemem of providing tax vouchers to individual parents who would purchase education 
in a market place of diverse schools. The perspectives and the arguments in the d^aie over the probable impact of the 
various types of vouchers on educational quality and equality are juxtaposed to help readers arrive at their o Arn conclusions. 

6. Mullen, Edward J. and others. Evaluation of social intervention. San Francisco, Jossey-Bass, 1972. xvj., 267p. 

Based on sixteen key evaluatitMi projects, presents an m-dep(h review of the reasons for the limited results of social work, 
proposes remedies and sets forth priority actions for reforni. It is a rigorous examipation of social welfare programme 
impact. 

7. Smith, Coldwin. Comp. Professor and the public. Detroit, Wayne State University Press. 1972.124p. 

What ia the acholaris re^KMSSibiUty to the public today? is answered in witty, learned, and forceful prose filled with sound 
and unsoitimental sense. 

S. Staely. Eugene. Work-oriented general education: A proposal for curriculum development at the school stage. Bombay, 
popular. 1973. vii. 120p. 

Offers suggeaiioiis on how India's schools might ooniribute to economic development by preparing youngsters more ^ect- 
ivdy to cater onfdoynimit, to produce efficiently, and thus to advance the economic well-being of themselves and their 
country. Gives concrete ideas on how the curriculum might be made more work oriented and on the design of new instruc- 
tkmal material and methods. 

9. Swrqiet George S. Dissent: The dynamic of democracy. New York. Amacom*A division of American Management 
Astodarion, 1972. v,247p. 

A how*tOHlo-tt manual on managiiig confrontations without abridging the right to dissent, without abdicating authority, 
without adding fitd to the fire and without storing up trouble for the future. 

10. Vermilya, Dydunan W., Ed. Expanded campus. San Francisco. Jossey-Bass, 1972. 

*Expii»ion*foniia die core of all the essays in this ooUeciion. New curriculums and various alternatives like off-campus 
• oentere,<^WD university models are being tried. Undergraduate mstruction, departmental structure and the graduate educa¬ 
tion are being leappraiied, Piofbssots cballeaged by aocounubiiity and unionism are beginning to move out of their 
ivory towers. This boirtt reporta <Mi what is happening and what has happreied. 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


BIOLOGICALSCIENCES 


Mftttcniatks 

1. Jothiliogam, P. Topics in commutative aigebni: GorenS' 
leio rings» duality between the derived factois of MOR and 
HOMR (M)> Generalised M-sequences. Bombay University. 

2. Shantt Swamp. Some Angular perturbation probtemstn 
hydromagnetics and hydrodynamics. Indian Institute ofTech- 
nologyi wlht. 

Fhysin 

1. Anjaneya Sastry>B. Studies on the electron spin resonance 
^ectn of some copper complexes. Osmania University. 

2. Chaturvedi, Dhiraj Kumar. A study of atomic self 
correlation funaion and slow neutron scatiering in classical 
fluids. Delhi Umverstty. 

3. Kslkar, A.K. Spectroscopic studies of substituted ben¬ 
zenes. Bombay University. 

4. Kidtyap, Subhash Chand. Growth of 7inc oxide crystals 
from va 5 X>ur and liquid phase techniques. Indian Instill tc 
of Technology. Delhi. 

5. Kunwar, A.C. Study of molecules oriented tn tiquiM 
crystalline media, Bombay University. 

6. Phadke,Uday Fandurang. Interaction ofhi^ fietdswiih 
polar semiconduciois and dialectncs. Indian Institute of 
Technology^ Delhi. 

7. Vaishampayant Nandini Vishwanath. Optical studies on 
crystal surfaces, setenium. University of Baroda. 


1. Annaji Rao, A. Search for physiologically active com* 
pounds: Synthesis of some substituted benzorurans and 
aurones. Osmania Univer^ty. 

2. Bist, Dharam Pat Singh. Studies on mechanism of 
oxidation reaction of lignin derived from bamboo (Dendroca* 
lainus strictus). Meenj t Untveisity. 

3. Jadon, Devendra Suigh. Physico-chemical studicson the 
metal complexes with sulphur containing ligands. Meerut 
University. 

4. Kaul, M.K. Studies on the coordination compounds of 
some organic thioacids. University of Kashmir. 

5. Man, Sumer Singh. Study of thecomplexes f«>nne1 from 
ethereal blue perchromate with nitrogenous organic bases. 
Meerut University. 

6. Mavani, Ishwarlat Popatlai. Studies in some metallic 
complexes in mixed ligand systems. University of B.icoda. 

7. Mdtrotra, Gita. Studies on some organomet.'.tlic c.im- 
pounds as fungicides. Kanpur University. 

8. Shanta Atnarlal, Biochemical studies in m>snesium 
deficiency. Kanpur University. 

Eartt Sciences 

1. Moiz, Ahmed Abdul. Correlation of coal seams in 
Godavari VallQ^ Coal Ba«n, A.P., India. Osenanij University. 

EnglBccrhig & ledbrnologf 

1. Jagdish Prasad. Scune investigationson scuffing mechan¬ 
ism and critical temperature of bound.iry lubricants. Indian 
Institute of TechnoJogy, Delhi. 

2. Thapar, LG. Studies in mixed fatty acid estemof propy¬ 
lene giyool. Bombay University. 


BtottemUiy 

1. Shah, Purushoitam Bhogilal. Studies on acid base and 
electrolyte status in the neonatal infants. Umverstty of 
Baroda. 


Microbiokigy 

1. Gardm,S.V. Studies in corgne bacterium diphtheriae 
and its Images. Bombay University. 

Botany 

1. Guida, Mithilcsh Prasad, Biochemico-gonetic analyius 
of adapiation tn cultivated cotton. Meerut University. 

2. Manmohan Singh. Muutions induce! in groundnut 
< Arjchis hypogae L.l by gamma radiation and ethyl methancsul- 
phonaie. Punjab Agriciiltiiral University. 

3 R'lmaswamy. N.M. Invesiiganonx on induced mutage¬ 
nesis in btackgram (Phaseolits mungo t > Tamil Nad't AgtK'iil- 
turalUniveisity. 

4. Sirkar. Sheet j. The respiratory proc.:ssc.s of manganese 
io\4C cotton plums. University of Biroia. 

5. Vusani Rao. Monographic siu !\ on Saiwalckcra ami 
observations on some hyphomyectes of Stnith Indi.u Maru- 
thw'dda University. 


Zoology 

1. Grover, Satya P.il Faunal survey and ecology of Doon 
Valley li^cs. Meerut University. 

2. Harbhajan Singh. Studies on gonsu!iai cycks, fecundity 
spawning seasons and reproductive ecolog>’ of some Kashmir 
fishes. University of Kishnur. 

3. Mandloyi. Arvind Kumar. Innervation of the digestive 
tube in certain birds. Indore Univefsiiy. 

4. Shanna, Vidya Sagar. Studies on the morphology and 
histoeyiology of ihe nervous system of Ve^a orienialts L. 
(Hymcnoplera: Vespidae). Meerut University, 

5. Tarachand, U. Protein tnetahoii.sm of placenta and liver 
of mice. Bombay University. 

6. Virdi, Gurtieep Singh. The relative toxicity of certain 
indigenous plants on some fresh water fishes. Meerut Uni¬ 
versity. 

Agricultarc 

]. Edison, S. Investigations on the grassy shoot disease of 
supreane, S^hanim oifficjnaruni L. Tamil Nadu Agricul¬ 
tural University. 

2. Ghosh, Alin, lohibilton of tobacco mosaic virus (CPO 
strain) by phenols and coumarins. Kanpur Univeisity. 

3. Jose, A.I. Studies of soil phosf^orus in South Indian 
soils of neutral and alkaline reaction. Tamil Nadu Agncul- 
lural University. 

4. Om PrskaA. Studies on soil fertility and plant density 
relationship in dwarf wheats. Meerut University. 

5. Rajinder Parshad. Diflerential contribution of semte 
correlates of viltafe level workers influencing their communica¬ 
tion e^ifvencK m Ihe context of hi^ yieldinf varieties pro- 
gramme. Panjab Agricutuiiml Univerfety. 

6. Sieehivatan, F5. Studies in agricultural meteorology of 
smne field aops. Mahatma Phulc Kri^i Vidyapeeth. 
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Sctnea 

1. Khan»AliAhniAd. Study on bone grafting techniquo with 
narticnlar referaice to long bones and its practical application 
m bovlna. MH>dh Univeisity. 

2. Omkar Panhad. Studies on thyroid gland in lelation to 
sexual maturity and egg production m chickens. Punjab Agrt< 
cultural Umveiaiiy. 

SOCUL SCIENCES 

Paycholegy 

1, Sathii K. A comparative study of the personality charac¬ 
teristics of over-achteveri and under-achievers of high ability. 
Univenity of Kerala. 

iMicioiiigy 

1. D*Silva» Loui. Culture and Politics: A study of the 
Christian comnutnity of B.>fnbay. Bombay University. 

INdflfealSdeace 

1. Mathews. K. Regionalism and international security: A 
case study* Jawaharlal Ndini University. 

2. Sinha, Sukhdeva. Pidiiics in monasines. Magadh Uni¬ 
versity. 

Economics 

t. Dhawan, Krishan Chand. Impact of new technology :md 
varying product prices on upiiimim agrictiiiurai production 
patterns in Punjab. Punpb Agrtculural University. 

2. J.L.V. Prasad. A regional study in production and mar¬ 
keting of flue cured Virginia tobacco in Andhra Pradesh. 1 amil 
Nadu Agricitltural Ufliveisiiy. 

3. Jogtnder Singh. Impact of technological advance on 
income distnbution in Rurai Punjab. Punjab Agricultural 
University. 

4. Kale, Indu D. Financial analysis of private limited service 
companies in Maharashtra. Bcmibay University. 

5. Katyankar, Girdhari Sonaji. Common market for 
Southeast Asia. Marathwada Umveisity. 

6. Pun. Siiraj Prakash. Comparaiiv’C study of trade union 
movements in the context of the economic development with 
.special reference to India. Meerut University. 

Commerce 

1. Avinasb Narayan. Trends in industrial relations in the 
targe scale industries of Kanpur since 1951. Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity. 

2. Mannu Singh. Uttar Pradedt ke purvi ziion ke arthik 
vikits mem laghu evam gich udyogon ka yogdan. Kanpur 
University. 

Edueatkw 

1. Gupta, Ashok Kumar. A study of interaction between 

and response mode for a programme in action research. 
Meerut University. 

2. Miiha),Hansh Chandra. Profes^onal education in India 
1881-1961: A developmental and critical Survey. Kurukhshetra 
University. 

3. Sen, Atali. Mahatma GandhPs educational philosophy. 
Bomibay University. 

HUMANniES 

PMIowghy 

1. Sinha, Umediwar Prasad. Contemporary Indian social 
irfiiloso^y with special ndbrence to Mahatma Gandhi, Vinoba 
and J«ya Pndcash. Magadh Univenity. 

2. Tulku, Artsa. Life of Mahatma Tsong-Khapa and his 
woik. Mogidh Univenity. 


tfnpifaHes 

Badigpr, Paradiuram Balappa, Noun morphology in middle 
Indo-Aryan. Shivaji University. 

Arts 

Barua,P.C. Rajasthani painting: A study in subject-matter. 
Meerut Univertity. 

Literature 

Engfidt 

Atma Ram. Women characters in the novels of Jane Aus¬ 
tin. Panjab University. 

Sanskrit 

1. Jain,Kusumiala. Leelabayee Kuha ke visbesh sandharbh 
mein Prakrit katha k ivyon ka alochanatmsk adhyayan. Indore 
Univenity. 

2. Ksmat, S.A. Solar myths and symbol in the Vedic litera¬ 
ture. Bombay University. 

3. Kamath, Devadatta. The doctrine of Jivatman in the 
works of Madhvacharya. Kamatatc Univenity. 


Hindi 

1. Dabrat. Shri Vilas. Adhunik Hindi kavya mein reeti- 
tatwa iBhartendu se Ratnakar tak). Meerut University. 

2. Garg, Sherjing. Swatantryottar Hindi kavita mtin 
vyang. Indore Univenity. 

3. Jain, Vipin Kumar. Sur ke vatsalya ras ke padon evam 
vipraiambh ^ringar ke padon ka mano bhasha vaigyanik adh- 
yayan. Meerut University. 

4. Madhu Bala. Nayi kahani ka shilp vidhan. Meerut 
University. 

5. Moti Ram. Gajanan Madhav Muktibodh; Vyakti 
anubhav aur abhivayakti. Meerut University. 

6. Nirmala Kuman. Vidyapati: Ek sanskritik rasanushee- 
lan. Magadh Univrsity. 

7. Radhika Stn^. Matiadevi Vemta ke kavya mein lalitya 
yojna. Meerut Univenity. 

8. Sharma, Khjan Singh. Janendcr ke upanyas: Chintan 
aur shilp. Indore Univenity. 

9. Shobha, Sobhagyavati Skhukta. Acharharya Nand Du- 
larey Vajpayi: Vyaktitawa evam krititawa. Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity. 

10. Thakur, Indertaj Singh. Nirala kavya ka adhyayan: 
Chhayavad ke vishesh sandharbh mein. Indore University. 

Marathi 

1. Chitnis, Ramchandra Vaman. Ramdasanchi kavya 
sar^ti: £k abhyas. Shivaji University. 

1 Pranjapci Tara Nagnathrao. Study of folk literature of 
the eastern boitter of Marathwada. Marathwada University. 


/Canada 

Dhorwadkar, R.Y. Hosagannada sahityada udayakala uttata 
kamatakavannu amilakshishi. Kamatak University. 


Getupaphy 

Tejveer Singh. Geographical analysis of tourist industry in 
U.P. Krnpur University. 


History 

Qiaudhari, Surajbhan Ratansingh. Prehistoric archaeology 
of the Sarasvati and Drisadvati Valleys, Haryana: C. 2300— 
ISOO B.C. Univenity of Baroda. 
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ting and ContiwI; 3. International £co« 
oomics/Corainerce^ Monetary Econo 
mics or Industrial Economics. 4. Eco^ 
nomic Th<K>ry or Economic Develop- 
ment. 

For Hislory 

One ReadetShip each in Ancient, 
Medteavai and Modern History. 

The prescribed application forms for 
the posts can be had from the Office 
oftheDiiector, South Campus <l>-25-D, 
New Ddhi South ^tension Part 11% New 
Ddhi-n0049) either personally or by 
sending a self-addres^ envelope with 
stamps worth R$. 1.3S. 

SMected candidates will he required 
to produce the oripna) documents re¬ 
lating to their age, quali^tions. ex¬ 
perience etc ., before joining the appoint¬ 
ment. 

Applications along with the attested 
copies of Degrees and other Certificates 
elc .1 diould reach ttw Director, South 
Dettti Campus not later than the 20ih 
Septem^« 1973. 

Notes: 

1. It will be open to the Universtt> to 
consider the names of suitable candi¬ 
dates who may not have applied. Re¬ 
laxation of any of the qualitications may 
be in eiicepttonal cases in re^ct 
of all posts on the recommendation of 
the Selection Committee. 

2. Canvassing in any form by or on 
behalf of the candidates will disqualify. 

3. Candidates called for interview 
from outside ^Ihi will be paid contri¬ 
bution towards their Railway Fare as 
per rules. 

REGISTRAR 


THE MAHARAJA SAVAJIRAO 
UMlVERSmr OF BARODA 
BAKODA 
NDdflcationNo. 12 

Applications in the prescribed forms 
are invited on or before 24th Sept. 73 
for the following po»s. Pres^ibed 
applicatkm forms wiH be available from 
the undeisigDed on pre-payment of Rs. 
ft-30 by means of Crossed Postal Order. 

of CbatiuniBg/Adull 

Educat|OB 

Render; (One post) Scale: Rs. 700- 
50-1250 
Qtuitf^tioas 

(t) A lifst or second class Master’s 
Decree of a statutory University in Conti- 
numg/Adult Education or an equiva¬ 
lent qualification of a fweign Umvereity 
in the subiect concerned. 

OR 

A first or second dsss Master's Deg¬ 
ree In Social Scteoces, Behavioural 
Scieoees, Natural Sdenoes or Humani¬ 
ties of a statutoiy University or an 
equivalent qualification of a foreign 
University in the suWeet concerned with 
a fcseairn df^iee of a Doctonte stan¬ 
dard or pctrialied woilc in OHHinoing/ 
Adnlt Emicatiofi. 


(iO Five years* teaching or researdi 
e.xpcriettce at a University or College or 
a related institution of lepute, 

(iii) Csndidales with experience in 
curriculum development, educational 
planning, evaluation and administra¬ 
tion in the field of Contuiuing/Exien- 
sion/Adult Education are prefbrred. 
ResponsibiiitMS include teaching, re¬ 
seat^, progranune dcveltmment/ 
Co-ordination and otheis assigned by 
the Head of the Department. 

lectneer: (One post) Scale: Rs. 
400-40-800-50-950: 

Qualifications 

(i) A first class Master’s Degree in 
Continuing/AduU Education, Social 
Scienoei, Behavioural Sciences. Natural 
Sciesces or Humanities of a statutory 
UaivcTSity or an equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion of a foreign University in the sub¬ 
ject concerned with one year’s experi¬ 
ence of teaching or research at a Uni¬ 
versity or a College or a related institu¬ 
tion of repute. 

OR 

A second class Master's Degree in 
Continuing'Adult Educniion, Social 
Sciences. Behavioural Sciences, Natural 
Sciencc-s or Humanities of a statutory 
University or an equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion of a foreign University m the sub¬ 
ject concerned with two years* (caching 
or Research experience ai a University 
or a College or related institution of re¬ 
pute. 

(ii) Specialization: Industrial Econo¬ 
mic or Business Economics or Commerce 
or Business Admin istratioa. 

Responsibilities include teaching, re¬ 
search, pro^mme development. Co¬ 
ordination and others assigned by the 
Head of the Dspartment. 

The posts carry D,A-. H.R.A., P.F. 
^d Gratuity benefit as per University 
rules. 

Applicants when called for interview 
will have to come at their own expense. 

CENEft4L INSTRUCTIONS 

(1) The posts carry O.A.. H.R.A.. 
P.F. and Gratuity Ixnefit as per Uni¬ 
versity rules. 

(2) For Reader's post six copies and 
for Lecturers p<Ki one copy of the pres¬ 
cribed application form compkied in 
all respects with enclosures i.e. certified 
copies of the certificates, testimonials 
and reports of research papers are 
required. Those who are already in 
enqiloyment elsewhere have to send in 
advanoe 5 copies of application as 
above in case oi Readn’ and one copy 
on plain paper in case of Lecturer to 
this office. 

(3) lnconq>lete applications or those 
received late or on plain papers will 
not be considered. 

(4) The applicatioa forms should 
re^ on or bmre 24-9-1973, 

K.A. AMIN 
REGISTRAR 


INDIAN INSmUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
BOMBAV-7d 

adverhsementno. m 

AppUcationa are Invited ftom $cien<. 
lists. Engineers and Technologists for 
the Imer-discipliiiary Activities being 
organised with a view to promoting re¬ 
search R developmmt, projects of rele¬ 
vance to the economy of the country 
and academic programmes. Faculty 
positions of Professors, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessors and Research Aasociatea and 
non-teaching positions of Workshop 
and Assistant Workshop Superinten¬ 
dents are available. The appointments 
Will be on an Institutional basis and the 
persons selected may hold joint appoint¬ 
ment in more than one dcpartmeni 
simultaneously. The Institute is curren¬ 
tly interested in strengthening the 
following Itelds of speciattsaitonx. 

A. SYSTE.MS SCIENCE 

1. Signal Proccs.xing. System Identi¬ 
fication and Simulation. System Model- 
Img. 

2. Control. Guidance and Instru¬ 
mentation .S>!k(cm With .ipplicHiums to 
Aerospace Science, 

} Urban Planning, Inicgiat^d IX;.vigR 
of .Structural hystcim iiworfHiruiing 
new mucriaK, franspoitaiion SyMeiKs 
and relaicd ficUlit 

4. Lnvironmenial 1 nginecring. Piiltr- 
tion Control. Water Roimrccv Manage¬ 
ment. SiKio*«ciM)omiv .vnd l^otogic.d 
aspects of environment 

5 Man-Machine Sv>iems. Bnm'dibUl 
Eogineeringt Bch.iMoural Swicnce. Ma¬ 
nagement, SociCtN-Science KcUiiuiixhip, 
Rcscarcii-Development Analysts. 

B. SYSTEMS HARDWARE DE\E- 

IX>P.MEVr AND LTILIS.VTION 

1. Control and Instrumentation Syv 
tem Hardware, t'r«insducer l>c.sign and 
Development. 

2. Matertah Science an 1 Technology'. 

3. System Application and Ser\icex 

C. COMPllER SCIENCE 

Foitnal Languages and Automata, 
Programming l^gua^ and .S^'stcins. 
Digital Stm'ilatKins. Computer Sruct- 
tureSi Artificial Inteliigcnce. Speech 
Analysis and Sy.ithcsis, Information 
Relrievat, Numerical Analysis. Opera¬ 
tions Researd) and Manageincat Data 
Bases Process Control. 

FACIUHES AVAILABLE 

The intcnlisciplinaiy activities will 
draw support from the weii-establiri\ed 
eagmeeriog/scicnce departments, Com¬ 
puter Crotre and Ceinrat Library of the 
Instftuie. The Computer Centre is 
equipped with a MIf^K-2 Computer 
and will be t^ortly acquiring a third 
gnieration R-HDO Cori^uter System, 
^bstantial Analog Stmulatioa facili¬ 
ties are also available. The Institute 
provides faciUties for postgraduate insi- 



ruction and research leading to the 
Maolers and I>ocioraic Dcgrrea. Rc> 
search and teaching by the faculty is 
encouraged and opponunitics exist for 
liaiaott and consultation work with 
(iiduatry. 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

1. Vacancies for the Acadeniic posi¬ 
tions exist at the levels of Professors 
(Rs. l«oa-100-1800 and Il00-.50-im60- 
lAOO). Assistant Professors <Rs. 700-50•■ 
l25QD, Research Associates (between Rs. 
700 and Rs. 1600 consolidated remune¬ 
ration). 

2. Vacancies for the non-teaching 
positions exist at the levels of Work¬ 
shop Sui^rinlendenis (R.s. 700-50'1250> 
and Assistant Workshop Supennten- 
denis (Rs. 400-950). 

Qt’ALIFlCATIONS 

Aendmic pniltioni 

For Professors. Assistant Professors 
and Research Ass^kisiIcs the applicants 
should base an cvcdlent aciulemic re¬ 
cord m Science »r lechnolops and apti¬ 
tude for teachme icscarcli and dcselop- 
ment. In t«isc of candidates of excep¬ 
tional and oro\«n .ihilitv formal educii- 
iicinal quahric.-tions may be iclused. A 
tandu'aic will l‘«' considered for ap- 
piopi'ale past «.*»mmetisurAte with his 
quMifvdions. cvpjuvncv and contribu¬ 
tion in the iclatc<'. fields. 

Non-Tcachina positions 

For Workshop and Assistant Work¬ 
shop Sunenniem'.cnls the applicants are 
nomiall\ es)>ectci> to have pref^erably a 
degree in one the special areas gi\cn 
above and shorU* have cxccpiionallv' 
good industiial experience and compe¬ 
tence in design, dcvelopnicnl or appli¬ 
cation of svstem'^ hart'waic 

• 

RESPONSIBlf niES 
Academic Positions 

Profcssois. Assistant Procwis and 
Research AsstKiaies are cxpociej to 
organise and develop the laboratories 
on selected lines of research and dev-c- 
lopmcnt worii. Tticy should be able to 
oficr advanced courses of instruction, 
plan and supervise the work of 
research students registered for Docto¬ 
rate degree in then special fields, 

Non-Tcodiins positions 

Workshop Seperinicndents arc ex¬ 
pected to be able to design, develop 
and maintain sophisiieated insirutnents 
and computer systems and supervise 
the laboratories and systems utilisation 
facilities. 

All posts carry the usual allowances 
besides (ay. as per rules of the Institute. 
Higher initial My is admissible to de¬ 
serving candidates of proven ability. 
The age of retiitcmeni is 60 years. Ac- 
commotion is provided in ti c Insti¬ 
tute CaiqHts with 10 percent of the 
salary as the licence fee. 


Candidates called for interview will 
be reimbursed second class railway fore 
from the place of their residence to 
Bombay and back by the sh.ortest route. 

Applications from persons in India 
should be made on the prescribed form 
obtainable free of charge from the Re¬ 
gistrar ol the Institute by sending a ^f- 
addressed envelope of 25 cm x 10 cm 
Size. 

Applicants from abroad may apply 
on plain paper (Three copies). 

Complete applications with a Crossed 
Postal onlcr tor Rs. 7,50 (Rs. 1.M in 
the care of Schedulet! Castes, tribal or 
abori^’nal communities candidates) mar¬ 
ked payable lo Indian Institutc^f Techno¬ 
logy. Boi^ay- should reach the Regist¬ 
rar. Indian Institute of Technology. 
P.O.l.I.T. Powai- Bombay-400076 by 
25 ih September 1973. 


BERHAMPUR i'NlVERSITY 
BERHAMPUR-7 (GANJAM) 
ORISSA 

No.—6354yGE-I-53)7.3/A(lnui,aJU. 
Berhampur, Dated lOlh August 73. 

Adterttaement 

Applications aie invited for the fol¬ 
lowing iCAchtrig pests for the pcsi-gra- 
tluaie Oepdiimcnts of this Univcisiiv. 

SI. No. Subject, Post Vacant No. of 
3'acancies. 

1. Journalism—Rcadci—One. 

2. do. —Lcctuicr—-One. 

.t. History'—Lecturer—One. 

Scale of Pay 

ti) Reader:Rs. 700-50-1250 -. 

(it) Lecturer: Rs. 400-40-800-50-950- 

Plus usual Dearness allowance iS 
admissible by the Dniveisiiy frem time 
to time. 

QualificatioB and Eipericiice 

(1) Reader in Joumalum: The candi¬ 
date shall have at least a Master's Dcg- 
gree m Journalism and teaching and/ 
or professional experience for at least 
eight years. 

Or 

At least a second class Master's 
Degree with a minimum of 46 % marks 
and a Degree or Diploma in Journalism 
with teaching and/dr professional ex¬ 
perience for at least eight years. 

(2) Lecturer in Journalism - T.'ie can¬ 
didate shall have at leasi a Master's Deg¬ 
ree in Journalism or a second class 
Master's Degree with a minimum of 
48?a of marks with live years of joarna- 
lisiic experience m a r^onsible capa¬ 
city In a Newspaper or News Agency of 
repute. 

Note: The above qualificaiions may 
be relaxed in case of persons wlio have 
held responsible positions in News¬ 
papers or News Agencies of National or 
International repute. 

(3) {.ccturer in History; The candi¬ 
date shall hav' a first class or second 
class Master's Degree (with at lea.st 48% 
marks) in the subject. 


Seven copies of the prescribed appli¬ 
cation form will bo supplied to the 
candidates from the office of the under¬ 
signed on payment of Rs. 1.50 parse in 
person or by Bank Draft drawn on Slate 
Ifonk of India or by Money order in 
favour of the Re^strar, Berhampur 
University, along with a self addrei^ 
eiivelope measuring 22x10 cms. affixed 
with postage stamps worth 0.80 paisc. 

The applications duly fifled in idong 
with attaied true copies of certificates, 
testimonials and publications etc., shoidd 
reach the undersigned on or before lO/A 
Septemberi 1973. Aoplications received 
after the due date will not be entertaiMd. 

Candidates who are in service should 
apply through proper channel. 

The prescribed period of experience 
for the posts will be calculated up to 
the last date fixed for the receipt of 
appiivvtions. 

R. C. RAJGURU 
REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF DEUII 
DFXHI 

Applications are invited for the fol¬ 
lowing posts- 

f. Professkmal Senior (Rs. 700-50- 
1250). 

Qunlifiations: fa) (i) First or high 
second class B.A./B.^./B.Com. and 
First or high second class M. Lib. Sc. 
Or (ii) First or high second class M.A.^ 
M.&,/M.Com. and First or high second 
class B. Lib. Sc. OR First or high se¬ 
cond class post-graduate dipknna course, 
(fo) Active interest in academic and re¬ 
search work supported by papers or 
projects of merit, (c) At least 5 years' 
experience as Librarian or of working 
in a responsible capacity in an Academic 
Library where he has proved his initia¬ 
tive and organisational and administra¬ 
tive ability. 

2 Professional Juniw: (Rs. 400-40- 
800-50-950)—2 posts. 

Qualifications: (a) (i) First or high 
second class B.A./B.Sc./B.Com. and 
First or high second class M. Lib. Sc. 
OR First or high second class M.A./ 
M.Sc./M.Com. and First or highsecood 
class B. Lib. Sc. or first or hi^ second 
class post-graduate diploma course, 
(b) At least two years' experience in a 
professional capacity in a library of 
standing. 

All posts carry dearness, city compen¬ 
satory. house rent allowances and re- 
tirMient benefits as admissible under the 
rules in force from time to time. 

Applications along with the attested 
copies of degrees and other certificares 
etc., stating date of birth and details of 
academic qualifications and experienoe 
should reach the Director, South-Delhi 
Campus (University of Delhi), D-25-D. 
N.D.S.E. Part II. New Delhi 110049 
not later than September 24, i973. 

Noit; 

1. Relaxation of any of the qualifica¬ 
tions may be made in exceptional cases 
in respect of all posts on the reornmnen- 
dations of the Selectkm Cammittec. 

2. Canvassing in any form by or on 
behalf of tlte candidate will disqualify. 
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3. Those already in employment 
should send their applications through 
pnqxr channels 

_ REGtSTRAH 

iNOf4N iNsnrun: of 

TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 
P.O.LI.T. POWAI, BOMBAY-74 
ADVERTISEMENT No. 762 

Aoptications on plain paper are in¬ 
vited from the Citizens of India for the 
following posts on or before 25tkStpt, 
1973 by the Registrar. Indian Institute 
of Tbchnotoi^. Powai. Bofnbay-76. 
Copies of certifleatesand crossed Indian 
Postal Order for R«. 3/- (75 paiee for 
SchediiM Cane/Tribes) payable to 
Bombay-76 should he enclosed. 
Persom employed in the Government > 
Seim Govt. Organisation or Educa¬ 
tional Institution must apply through 
employer. The name of the post and 
department should be mentioned on 
the top of the ai^lication. Incomplete 
applicatfons will not be considered. 
Some pt^s are reserved for candtdates 
belott^ng to Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes and Ex-servicemen. 
Age preferably below 30 years, relaxa- 
ble in des^'ng cases. Post at serial 
No. 1 carries allowances such as 
D.A.. CCA. etc., as per the rules of 
the Institute. Aj^licants must state:— 

(i) Name in full with address. 

(ii> (Salifications such as examina¬ 
tions passed, date of pas»ng etc, 

(tii) Particulars of past and present 
employment with salary. 

(tv> Date of Birth with relevant certi¬ 
ficate. 


Kineering. Minimum .1 yean experience 
for a degree holder and 5 years experi¬ 
ence for a diplam^ holder in a respoasi- 
hie Dosiiion in preparation of ettimates 
for large Ovil works. i.e. works involv¬ 
ing construction of buildings, plumbing, 
water supply and severage. Super¬ 
vision of various sites of works in the 
Institute's campus, pr^wiation of bills 
for the contractors and recording 
measurements. Experience in P.W.D. 
procedure deriiable. 

(b) l^ecfrical 

A D^ree or a Diploma in Electrical 
Engineering. Minimum .3 years experi¬ 
ence for a Dqroe holder and 5 years 
experience for a Diploma holder in a 
re^nrible position in preparation of 
estimates for electrical works including 
domestic wiring, power supply. Su¬ 
pervision of various electrical works in 
the Campus. Pr^ration of bills for 
contractors and recording measure¬ 
ments. Experience in P.W.D. procedure. 
Knowledge of Indian Electricity Rules. 
Electrical Supervisor^ licence, 

UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
AdverttemMl No, R. 5>'73 

Applications on the prescribed form 
(obtainable from the undeisignectl ac¬ 
companied by a setf-addrnsed envelope 
and a postal order of Rs. 5-00 in oach 
case are invited for the following posts 
so os to reach the undersigned by 22nd 
September. 1973. 

0) A Professor of Zoology (Perma¬ 
nent), 

(3) A Professor of \pplicd Geology* 
(Permanent) 


Master^ d^roe or an equivalent degree 
recognind by the Uiuvemty with at 
least 2 years teaching experience of post- 
gtaduiie classes prefenbly at a Univer¬ 
sity or with recogniSBd nseatch wo^. 

(ti) He must be able to teach in Hindi. 
Safaiy Seale 

Professor: Rs. It00-50-130l>-60-}600. 

Assistant Professor: Rs. dCKHO-SOO- 
50-950. 

P.BAJPAC 
ACTQ. REGISTRAR 

faiRftw w wr , 
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(v) Candidates belonging to SC'ST 
and Ex-servieemen should attach a 
ct^y of certificate to that effect. 

POSTS 

1. WflckAt^ Sepcrvbor 

Scale of pay-Rs. 250-10-290-15-380- 
EB-15-470. 

Qualifications:— 

Diploma in Mechanical Engineering 
with 3 years working experience or te¬ 
gular apprenticeship for 4 to 5 years in 
an Industrial Establishment of repute 
plus 3 years riiop experience in an In- 
dustrial/Research estifolishtnent. Must 
have acquired sufficient skill in the 
operation of Lathes, Milling and Shap¬ 
ing machines, and piaciice in precision 
tool room preparing jigs and fixtures. 

Experience in fabricating scientific 
equipments desirable. 

(Jiafifications relaxable in case of 
candidates of proven ability with ade¬ 
quate number of years of service and 
experience. The post is not supervi¬ 
sory but operative. 

2, Oerk of Werks—Tbmporaiy charged 
to works for about one^r. 

Scale of pay : Rs. 400-25-500. 
(Comolidated), 

Age: Retied persons below the age 
of 60 yean are also eligible. 

Qnaliffcntbies:^ 

(a)aviL 

A Degtee or i^loma in Civil En- 


Those who had already applied (or 
this post Iasi year in response to our 
advenisement No. R. 4,72 dated 7.7.72 
should indicate if their appliesuons be 
considered. 

(3> An Asnstant Professor in the 
Anthropology & Sociology (Perma¬ 
nent) with speciatisarioH in AmAroppfegi- 
eat amt Soctofogkt^ Theory mi PrAitkai 
Sociohgy: 

This post has been substituted in 
place of the post of one Asstsiant Pro¬ 
fessor in Fitysicai Anthropology ad¬ 
vertised in our Advertisement No. 
R. 4/73. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Professor 

(i) A Doctor's Degree and/or high 
academic attainments with wide recog¬ 
nition for schtdarsbip and original con¬ 
tribution to the object. 

(ii) Published work to their credit, 

(iii) Extensive experien^ of conduct¬ 
ing and guiding lesBarch. 

(iv) At least 10 years experience of 
teaching post-graduate classes or ^uMild 
have had at least 10 yeaia' experience of 
Advanced Research in die case of App¬ 
lied Geology. 

(V) A good working knowledge of 
Hindi both written and spoken. 

Arehtsnt Prefereoru 

(i> A first class M[aster*S or an equi¬ 
valent d^ree recognised for the pttipose 
by the university; OR A second class 


3IRTR qjw an^n i 

ffT RT^ aTFRsff ^ RfirR 
fRfRRFR ^fRRTR fRRR* 

ftfiibM % fHdHI*»*fiT RIM I 
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Rlf^l 
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UNIVERSITY OF POONA 


Aj>plicatioiis are invited for the undermentioned posts, in 
he vanoos Departments of the University. Particulars together 
rith the general requirements prescribed by the University for 
he posts oe obtained from the Registrar, University of Poona, 
»ooDa-7. Requests for forms must specify the name of the post 
.nd should be accompanied by a seir*addressed envelope 
23 cm. X 10 cm.) bearing postal stamp of 50 Ps. for one set 
consisting of seven applications). Applications should readi the 
Ugistrar on or before 29rA September 1973. 


1. DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

(a) Two Lecturers 

Qaallfications csscotial: 

1st Post: 

First or Second Class M.Sc. in Physical Chemistry 
with a Ph.D. degree preferably. Research Ex* 
pcricncc in Nuclear and Radiation Cbetnistiy. 

ZndPost: 

First or Second Class M.Sc, in Physical Chemistry 
with a Ph.D. degree preferably. Research Ex* 
pcrience in Magneto Chemistry or Electrochemistry 
or Theoretical Chemistry. 


(b) One Lecturer in Biochemutry 
Qualifications essential t 

First or Second Class M.Sc. in Biochemistry by 
papers. Strong either in Enzymology and Metabiltsm 
or in nucleic acids. 

A research d^rec and published work would be an 
additional qualifications. 

(c) One Lecturer in Organic Chemistry (Ten^rary) 
First or Second Class M.Sc. m Organic Chemistry 
by papers. Strong m Physical-Organic Chemistry. 


2. DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 

(a) One Lecturer 

Qaallflcatioas essential: 

A minimum second class Master*# Degree in Physics 
^lUi Electronics as a specializattoii) and a ^.D. 
Degree in Physics with electronic bias. 

'iote \ (i) Candidate should have experience of designing and 

building electronic instrument used for the research 
work in Solid Stale Physics, Auger Spwtrotcopy, 
Solid State Electronics and Nuclear Physics. 

(ii) Candidate should be capable of teaching courses 
in electronics such as solid state microwave devices, 
solid state electronics circuit design and instru¬ 
mentation. 

(Ki) Candidate diould be capable of guiding research 
in decCronics espedally in new techniques. 


(b) Two Demonstrators 

(i) A candidate should have at least Second Class in 
M.Sc. (Physics) with the specialization in the 
following subjects ; 

(i) Electronics (li) Electron and Ion Physics 
(iii) Spectroscopy (iv) Solid State Physics 
(v) Upper atmosphere and Space Physics. 

3. DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 

(a) One Reader 
Qualifications essential: 

Specialization in Cytology, Genetics, Plant Breeding. 
Qualifications desirable: 

First hand knowledge of field methods involved 
jn Plant Breeding. 

(b) One Lecturer {Microbiology) 

Qualifications essential: 

An uplodate knowledge of the Morphology, 
Taxonomy and Biology of Micro-organisms. 

Qualifications desirable: 

A background cf applied Microbiology. 

(c) One Demonstrator 

QualificatiottS essential: 

(i) At least 2nd Class at both M.Sc. (by Papers) in 
Botany and B.Sc. (Principal) Botany. 

(ii) Experience of teaching and/or practical instruction 
in Pbycology and Hydrobiology. 

Qualifications desirable : 

Some research experience. 

4. DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 
One Lecturer 

Qaallficntions essential : 

M.Sc. and Ph.D. in Biochemistry to teach Post- 
Graduate students in Zoology. 

Note : (Candidate with research experience will be given 
prderence) 

5. DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS ft STATIS¬ 
TICS 

(a) One Professor of Statistics 
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S^NCMlizitkm in of tbe foUowhig bnnchn 

1. BuMHietcy 

2. Opeiations Rcsearcb 

3. Samplittf Theory 

4. Probability Theory 

5. Statistical Inference 

6. Design of Experiments. 

(b) One Jteader in Siatistics {V,G»C. Speeia/ Assistance 
Frograntme) 

QaaUfteatieai «Mtlal: 

Specialization in one of the following branches: 

1. Operations Research 

2. Probability Thetny 

3. ^atistical Inference 

4. Design of Experiments 

5. Sampling Theory 

6. Industrial Statistics 

7. Econometrics 

8. Blo-Sutistics 

9. Biometry. 

(c) Five Lecturers in Statistics {of vAtich one is in the 
I/.G.C. Special itisisraRce-Prograinme) 

QMilficatkmi casenhal: 

Specialization in one of the following branches ’ 

1. Operations Researdi 

2. Probability Theory 

3. Stathticaf loftereDoe 


UNIVERSITY 


Applications are invited for the post of Professor of Applied 
Mathematics including Astronomy in the Univershy Department 
of Mathemaria and Statbtics in the scale of Rs. 1 lOO'SO*1300*40- 
1400 inclu^ of Dearness Allowance. 


AppKcatits should possess the minimnm qualifications 
prMcribed by the University for recrvnition as a Post-Graduate 
teacher Research). Detailed informalion regarding these 
Qualineatm will be supplied along with the prescribed form of 
applicatioiL Those applying should preferably have experience 
^ Post'Giaduate teaching and Researcb of not less than fen 
years. Prcfeience will be given to candidates who have to their 
credit piAriiahed icsearch work of recognised merit and/or who 
Imve simo^ully giuded students fbr the Pb.D. degree. Omdl- 
datas having exe^ional qualifications and research experience 
may be given a starting salary within the scale. 

Ths tipper age liinil for appointmeiit to teaching posts 
unda ibt Univenlty is ortinarily 45 yean tnrt it b nkaxable in 
spo^ cases. 
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4. Deteofflapeiliiieirts 

3. Sampling Abory 

4. Biometry. 

(d) Two Demonstrators in Statistics 

candidate should be M.A./M.Se. Statbtics with at 
least Second Class. 

Scales of Fay 

1. Professor Rs. 1100-50-130b-60-1600 

2. Reader Rs. 700-90-1250 

3. Lecturer Rs. 400-40-800-30-950 

4. Demonstrator Rs. 300-20-400 

Plus allowances as admissible under the Rules. 

Age limit etc. 

The upper age limit for appointments to the teaching posts 
under the University is ordinarily 43 years, but U is relaxable in 
in ^cebt cases. 

The sebeted candidates for the posts of Profewor, Reader 
and Lecturer will be on probation for a period of two yean and 
wilt be required, on confirmation, to contribute to the University 
Provident Fund and to enter into an agreement of Mrvice with the 
University. They will also have to pass a test in Efementary 
Marathi, ■ Marathi b not their mether tongue. 

Note Those who are employed must submit their application 
through the proper channel. 


G.J. Abhyankar. 
Oflg. Registrar. 


OF POONA 


The selected candtdaics will be on probation for a p^ied 
of two years and will be required on confiimation to ccntribuie 
to the University Provident Fund and to enter into an agreement 
for service with the University. They will also have to pass a 
test in Elementary Marathi, if Marathi is not their mother tongue. 

Seven copies of each application in prescribed form, along 
with seven copies of testtroonbis and other enclosures such as 
published research papers, etc., if any, must reach the RMblrar, 
University of Poona, within one month from the date oi publi¬ 
cation of the advcritsement. Applicants am requested to mention 
clearly the names of the Senior Authors of their publicatimis. 
The prescribed form of application can be had from the 
University Office either personally or by sending n self-addressed 
envelope <23 cm. x idem.) bcuing postal stamp of SO N.Pt. to 
cover postage. 

Note : Those who are employed must submit their 
application through the proper ctiaiinel. 

C.3. Abhyankar, 
Ollb. Registrar. 


PUNJABI UNIVERSITY, PATIALA 

(Advertisement No. 24/73) 


Applications are invited for appointment to the following 
posts at the Punjabi University, Patiala:--- 

1. DEPARTMENT OF SRI GURU GRANTH SAHIB 
STUDIES 

Render <Rs. 700.50-1000/50-12SO) 

(a) At least a second class Master*$ degree in Language/ 
religion/philosophy/social sciences or having doctoral 
degree in Sikh ^riptures or is a scholar of eminence in 
the field of Guru Granth Studies/Indian religious 
philosophy preferably with some recognised academic 
qualification involving specialised study of the Guru 
Granth Sahib from a ^atutory University and having 
good published research work to his credit, on the 
subject. 

(b) Persona should be well-versed in Punjabi, Hindi and 
English. Working knowledge of Sanskrit/Persian is 
desirable. 

2. DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Reader (Rs. 700-S0-]000/50-12S0) tTo teach analytical 
methods for Busmess Decisions in various areas of 
Management). 

(a) A first or second class Master's degree in Mathematics 
with ^iccialisaiion hi Statistics of an Indian University 
or an equivalent qualifications of a foreign University. 

(b) Either a research degree of a Doctorate standard or 
published work of high standard, preferably in opera¬ 
tions research. 

(c) About 5 years experience of research or teaching post- 
graduate classes, preferably with M.B,A classes in this 
area, at a University or College. 

3. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
Lactneers (2) (Ra. 40(>-40-80a-EB-50-950) 

(a) A first or second class Master's degree in Law of an 
Indian University or an equivalent qualification of a 
foreign University. 

(b) At least two years teaching experience or five years 
practice at the bar. 

(c) Persons with research qualification would be preferred. 

4. U.C.C. JUNIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS (Rs. 300/- 
p.m. fixed) 

(One each in the Departments of ^iology and Social anthro¬ 
pology, politiaJ Science and Public Administration) 

TcoaUe for n Period ef Three (3) Yean 

At least a secemd class Master's degree in the poxtioent 
auhfects via. Sociology/Anthropology, Political Science and Public 


Administration, with one year's teaching/research experience after 
obtaining Master's degree, provided that the condition of otperi- 
ence may be relaxed in the case of first class M.A.*s. Provl^ 
further the candidates with at least 55% marks both in B.A. and 
M.A. would also be considered in case no first class M.A. is 
available. 


5. DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SQENCE 
Inshmctor (one) (Rs. 3SO-25-40(>-EB-30-6<40-40^800) 

At least a second class Master's degree in Political Science 
of an Indian University or an equivalent qualification of a foreign 
University, preferably with some teaching/reseaicb experience. 

EVENING INSTITUTE OF POSTGADUATE STUDIES 
Lecturer (one) (Rs. 400-40-800-BB-50-9SO) 

A first or second class Master's dqsree in Public Admioictra- 
tion (with Economic background) of an Indian University or an 
equivalent qualification of a foreign University with atleast one 
year's teaching or research experimee in tte case of first class 
M.A.*s and atleast three years teaching or research experience or 
having some research work to one's ci^it in the case of second 
class M.A.*s. 


DEPARTMENT OF PANJAB HISTORICAL STUDIES 

Research Assistast(Rs. 300-2S-3SO-EB-400-30410-EB-30-d40- 
40-800) 

At least a high second class Master's degm in History with 
working knowledge of Punjabi. Preference will be given to those 
with proficiency in Urdu/Persian. 

GENERAL For Ail (Except Sr. No. 3> 

Qualifications and experience are relaxable in the cam of 
candidates, otherwise found suitable for the post by the Sdection 
Committee. Higher start within the grade admisrible depending 
upon the ability and experience of the candidates. 

House rent and Dearness allowances. Provident Fund and 
Medical facilities, according to University rules. 

Applications, complete in all respects, on thepreambed 
forms obtainable on request from the Deputy Registrar (Admn.) 
by sending a self addressed envelope of the size of 23 x 10 cms. 
stamped with 20 paise postage, should reach the University by 
25.9.1973, at the latest. Incomplete applications not accompanied 
with attested copies of the certificates and testimonials shall not 
be entertained. Separate application form should be submitted 
for each post. 

Persons already in service ^ould apply through proper 
channel. Government servants who are not in a position to 
submit their applications through proper channel before the due 
date should submit an advance copy before date and r^lar 
application through proper channel by 29.9.73. 


REGISTRAR. 
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ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 

Advertisement No. 8/73-74 


APPUCATIONS are invited on tbe prescribed form for 
the foUowing posts :— 

Gandidates must possess medical qualification included In 1st 
or 2Dd Sdiedule or Part H of the Third Schedule (other than 
Licnitiate qualifications) of tbe Indian Medical Council Act. 
1956. Holders of educational qualificattms included in Part II 
of the Third &hedale should fulfil the conditions stipulated in 
Section 13(3) of the tMC Act, 1636. Must possess a basic 
University or equivalent qualification entered in schedules 
under State/Ceotral Medical RegistraticKi Act (for posts at SL 
Nos. 1 to 3 only). 

1. Reader in Surgery (Urok^y) (post temporary). Scale: 
Rs. 7fN)'30-1250 plus aUowances. 

QoalifieatioQS :— MS, FRCS. Speciality Board of Surgery 
(USA) or an equivalent qualification in the uibject. As Registrar 
or au equivalent post in Surgery or allied clinical departments for 
at least ttoee years in Teaching Institution. 

Debbie:—Preference will be given to those candidates 
who have worked as Lecturer and have teaching and clinical es* 
perience in a speciality of general surgery. 

2. Reader in Obstetrics and Gynaecology (temporary but 
likely to become permanent). Scale of Rs. 700>SO>IZ50 plus 
allowancea. 

Qualification: MD (Obst. & Gynae.), MS (Obst. & Gynne.). 
MO, MRCOG, Speciality Board of Obst. &Oynae. (USA). MS. 
MD (Med.). MRCP, FRCS with DGO. FRCS/MRCP (with 
Obst. dt Gynae. as a special subject) or an equivalent qualifica> 
tioo. As Registrar or an equivalent post in Obst. A Gynae. or 
allied clinical depanmeut for at least three years in a Teaching 
Institution. 

3. Lecturer in surgery (Cardlo*Thoracic Surgery). Scale; Rs. 
40D‘4>B(KLS0*950 phis allowances. 

Qualifications: MS/FRCS/FRFFS(s) Glasgow (Cardio> 
Thoracic Surgery) or equivalent in surgery with two years^ special 
training in Cardio*Thocacic Surgery of speciality Board (USA) 
in C^io<Thoracic surgery. Eiqyerienoe as Registrar or 
equivalent post for at least three years in Cardio>Thoracic Sur¬ 
gery in a Teaching histitutioo. 

Desirable: —Research experience. Pubtidied paper. 

4. Reader in Botany (Botany Department) (temporary) in 
the scale of Rs. 700-50-12^ pto allowances. Qualifications 
anUnarily required:—A first or high second class Master's degree 
m Boftany of an Indian University or an equivalent foreign quali- 
ficatioo. A Research degree of doctorate standard or published 
wo^ of h^ standard, and at least five years* experience of 
teadung postgraduate classes and amne experience of giuding 
leseaica. 


5. Lecturers in Business Management in the teak 
400>40-800-SO*950 plus allowances. 

Qualifications ordinarily required A first or h!.«.i 
secmid class Master's dcgiee in Commerce or MBA or DBM of 
an lndi.m University or an equivalent foreign qualification. 

Desirable Published work and some experience of teach¬ 
ing or Research or practical experience of office or firm. 

6. Lecturer in Physks (Women's College) in the scale o' 
Rs. 400'40-80()-SO>9SO plus allowances. 

Qualifications ordinarily required A first or high second 
class Master's degree in Physics of an Indian University or an 
equivalent foreign qualification. 

7. Lecturers in Physics (t>epartnient of Physics) in the sc.i!e 
of Rs. 400-40-80Q-SO-950 plus allowances. 

Qualifications ordinarily required :— At least a first or high 
second class Master's degiee in Physics or equivalent foreign 
qualification. 

Desirable :— Sped.iltsation in one of the areas; Theore¬ 
tical Nucle.ir Physics, Expenmental Nuclear Physics or Solid 
State Physics. 

8. Leaurer in Hindi (Women's College) in the scale of 
Rs. 400-40-S00-50<9SO plus allowances. 


Qualifications ordinarily required ;— At least e first or high 
second class Master's degree in Hindi or equivalent foreign quali¬ 
fication. 


Desirable Research degree or publications of standard. 
Experience of teaching degree classes. 


Prescribed appUcation fonn and instructions may be had 
from the Deputy Registrar (Executive) by sending self-addressed 
envelope of 9’'x4". Last date for receipt of applications is 30th 
September, 1973. Incomplete applications and those received late 
may not be considered. 


Higher start may be given for special qu^ifications and 
experience. Candidales interviewed may be paid contribution 
towards their T.A. equal to one single second cto Railway Fare 

only. 

P.V. George, 
Registrar. 

Issued by Public Relatkai Officer. 63347 
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lETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Open University 
An acn<leiiifc illusion 

"I have read wtth due atienlion 
Amrik Singh's Open Univenity pabVishei 
in the University News, August 1973. 
ilwas a sobering experience to know 
that the Open Univenitv was not a 
magic wand to cure all ills of higher 
education in India. There is a role of 
the mass media in the success of the 
Open Vaiwniiv but. at bottom, it invol¬ 
ves correspondence education. Unless 
the quality of correspondence is impro¬ 
ved, the mere nomciKlature of the 
Opai Universify is not going to work a 
miracle. It is not a panacea for all ills 
It is a pity that correspondence ede- 
cition has been used as the milch cow 
of Indian education. Since it caters to 
the needs of acadeniically handicapped 
students who fail to get admis.sion to 
colleges, low priority has been given to 
the improvement of correspondence 
education. As long as a few institu¬ 
tions for ihc elite aie maintained, why 


bother to improve the quality of corres¬ 
pondence education which is primarily 
hiehert?) education for the handicapped 
sub-elite? On the one hand, we have 
elite institutions like JawaharliU Nehru 
University liberally financed from the 
tax-payer's contribution and on the 
other hand we have correspondence 
education that has been given step¬ 
motherly treatment as far as the allo¬ 
cation of public funds is concerned. 

During the Fifth Five Year Plan atten¬ 
tion will have to be given to the consoli¬ 
dation and improvement of correspon¬ 
dence education student's involvement 
has some correlation with the quality 
and effectiveness of the lessons prepared 
and the thoroughness with which res¬ 
ponse sheets are corrected. Before the 
Open Vniverxity is tried on a massive 
scale, it would be necessary to reorient 
the teachers and impart them sufficient 
skill in programmed learning. Unless 
W'e have % band of dedicated teachers, 
the Open University would remain an 
academic illusion. Let me emphasise 
we require teachers and not mere lec- 
lureis—teachers w'ho are prepated to 
take pains in imparting education to 
academically handicapp^ students.” 

Dr. N.P. Singh, 

Rajdhani College. 

University of Delhi, 

Kirti Nagar, 

AVx' Deihi'lS. 


INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES 
DH.\NB.\D-826004 
RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 

\pphv.ationsi'rcinviicU foi award ofa few I.S.M. Research Scholarships (of the value of Rs. 300/-and R$. 
?50 - cjch per month i tenable for a pcriml of two years for carrying out research in the following subjects at the 
Indian School of Mines' 

ih Mining Lngmeering (2) Applied Geology (.3l Applied Gcophyacs. (4) Petroleum Engineering, (S) Chemis- 
tiy (h) PltvsiCsS<7) Mvihcmatics. 

The research w ork can be consKlcrcd for the aw ard of postgraduate degrees (M.Sc. or Ph.D ) of the School. 

I hs'School, which is a deemed University under the University Grams Commission Act, mnsSyeais inte¬ 
grated programmes in Mining Engg . Petroleum Engineering. Applied Geophysics and Applied Geology leading to 
the aw aid of B Sv. (H >i«.) in the first two disciplines and M.Sc. in the other two. It also runs a 2 year mdustry- 
onentcU M.Sw programme in Mining Engineering. One year posi-M.Sc. programmes in Applied Geology and App¬ 
lied Cfcophysas and one-vear mdusiry-oricnted post-graduate (Engineering) programme in Mining Machinery are 
expected to be started shorilvMn addition to a comprehensive programme of con tinning education courses that is 
atrc.idy m hand. 

Qiialificatioiu for Eligibility 

F or (1) A.I.S.M..'B Sc. djgrcc m Mining or equivalent. For (2l and (3) A.LS.M. , M.Sc. in Applied Geology 
or .Applied Geophysics, as the case may be. For (4) : A.LS.M. in Petroleum Engineering or B.Sc. in Petroleum 
Engineering or Chemical Engineering or allied subjects. For (5) M.Sc. m Chemistry or B.Sc. in Chemical Engine¬ 
ering or equivalent. For (6) and (7) A.l.S.M./M.Sc. in Geophysics, M.Sc, in Physics (with specialisation in Nuclear 
PhysicsTheoreiical Physics, X-Ray Crystallography Spectro copy preferably Applied Mathematics or M.Sc. in 
Mathematics, as the case may be. 

in all cases the candidates should have secured at least 60"o marks in aggregate in the qualifying examina¬ 
tion. Preference will be given to candidates with uniformly good academic record and those w'lih an indicated apti¬ 
tude for research as evidenced by published papers, articles. Age normally not to exceed 30 years. 

5 ;eleclcd candidates will not be allowed to relinquish a scholarship before completion of the period of tenure 
without the prior approval of the Executive Board. A candidate relinquishing .scholarship without such approval, 
shall have to refund in full the amounts paid to him. 

A'vplication in the prescribed form (obtainable from the Registrar, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad-826004 
on sending a sslf-addressed envelope affixed with postage stamps of the value of Rs. 1.75) together with a copy of 
the mirks-s!ieet of the qualifying exanunation and other supporting documents should be submitted to the under¬ 
sign^ by hand or Registered Post^A.D. on or before IS.9.73. 

(A. Subramanian) 

davp*8U(5)y73 Reg«/rar 
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The Air-Indians. 

You know them, we fly them. 


Who are the Air-indians? 

You know them all. They are 
Indians who have put their country on 
the world's industrial map, Indians 
who have carried the liquid notes of 
their music to distant lands, Indians 
whose films have lent a lyrical vision 
to world cinema, Indians whose 
feel have transmitted the rhythm of 
Indian dance across the seas, Indians 
who are leaders in sport, in science, 
in technology. Air-lndians are Indians 
who are proud of their country, 
nroud to fly their country's airline. 


When sou fly Air-lndia,you 
fly with your people, your culture 
and your flag. In fact, w hen you 
fly Air-India, you fly your 
very own airline. 



Edited & Published by Ai^ni Kumar on behalf of the Intei-Univcrsity Board of India. Rouse Avenue, New Delhi-l tOOOt 
(Crams: UNlBOARD Phones: 276504, 26768), 273037) and printed at New India Press, K^Cormaui’ht Circus, New Delhi. 
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UNIVERSITIES HANDBOOK 1973 I 

(Tentatively to be released on Ist November, 1973) 

The UNIVERSITIES HANDBOOK brings to you the u$ual-updated--facUi«l 
information on all the 75 main Universities, 16 Agricultural Universities, 

9 institutes of National Importance (including the 5 NTs) and 9 deemed to be 
Universities. 


Offofiised in the fo/iotving Convefilent Subject-Groups 

(a) Officers and Deans of Facuity 

(b) Library and Research Facilities 

(c) Scholarships and Fellowships 

(d) Academic Year—last dale of admission and the approximate dates 
of examinations 

(e) Courses of study-minimum requirement for admission, duration 
of courses and subjects of study for each course 

(f) Courses & Grades—*minimurn percentage of marks required for a 
particular division-class 

(g) Teachers of the University 

(h) Colleges -year of establishment, courses available, number of 
teachers and students, names of Principals and the heads of post* 
graduate departments 

(i) Subjectwise Examination statistics 


Pages: 1000 (Approximate; 


Price: Rs. 100.00 


Exclusive Diitribuiort: 

UBS PUBLISHERS DISTRIBUTORS PVT. LTD. 

5 DARYAGANJ, ANSARI ROAD, OELHI-110 006 
SAVOY CHAMBERS, 5 WALLACE STREET, BOMBAY-400001 
10 FIRST MAIN ROAD, 6AN0HI NAGAR, BAN6ALORE-560 009 
80 CANNING ROAD. KANPUR-S08 001 
17-10 HIGH STREET, HARLESDEN, LONDON. N.W. 10 
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The Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar Memorial Award for 
Scientific Research was instituted in 1957 in the memory of 
late Dr. Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar, who was the first Direc¬ 
tor-General of the Council of Scientific & Industrial Re¬ 
search. The award has been instituted by the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research to create incentive for re¬ 
search workers in India and to recognize outstanding scienti¬ 
fic work. The award is made each year for outstanding 
contribution in science, including engineering and techno¬ 
logy. Five prizes each of the value of Rs. 10,000/- 
in the following disciplines are awarded annually for not¬ 
able and original research, applied or fundamental : Physi¬ 
cal Sciences; Chemical Sciences; Biological Sciences; 
Engineering; Medical Sciences; Mathematical Sciences; 
and other sciences. 
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18 
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Opinions ej^ressed in the articles and 
reviews are individital and do fiot 
necessarily reflect the policies of 
the Board, 

Editor : Aidnl Koniar 


The 1971 awardees are: Physical Sciences—Dr. P.K. 
Iyengar, Head, Nuclear Physics Division, Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre, Bombay; Chemical Seknoes— 
Dr. M. M. Dhar, Scientist, Central Drug Research Institute, 
Lucknow; Medical Scimices—Dr. A-K.. Maiti, Reader in 
Physiology & Head of the Department of Biochemistry & 
Biophysics, University College of Medicine, University of 
Calcutta, and Dr. O.D. Gulati, Professor of Pharmacology, 
Medical College, Baroda; Biological Scimeesr—Prof. 
M. S. ICanungo, Prof, of Zoology, Banaras Hindu 
University, and Prof. N. Balakrishnan Nair, Prof, 
of Marine Biology & Fisheries and Head, I>eptt of 
Aquatic Biology & Fisheries, University of Koala; 
Eagineering Sciences-^Dr. A. Bhattachaiyya, Prof, of Me- 
chamcal Engineering, Jadavpur University. 

For 1970, awards have been made for Chemical Sciciioes 
to Dr. P.T.Narasimhan, Prof, of Chemistry, Indian Institute 
of Technology, Kai^ur and for Medical Sciences to Dr. 
J.R. Talwar Assistant Professor, Cardiothoracic Surgery, 
All-India Institute of Medical Sciences, New Delhi. 


UNIVERSITY MANAGEMENT 

D. C. PAVATE 


Universities in India are financially supported by 
two agencies: the State Government directly, and the 
Government of India through the University Grants 
Commission and broadly speaking, the object of both 
the governments is that the trained intellect of our 
young men and women should enable them not only 
to hold important positions under government and 
public concerns but in various fields which contribute 
to the prosperity of the country. The University 
Grants Commission exercises no control over any 
university except to suggest some reforms in purely 
academic matters, although it pays enormous amount 
of money. 

No nation can flourish without maintaining high 
standards of university education and encouraging 
research on a large scale. A modern university tries 
not only to keep itself abreast of modern develop¬ 
ments but to encourage original thinking so as to 
contribute its mite to the growing knowl^ge in va¬ 
rious fields. To that end, all civilised countries have 
been making steadily increasing provision for 
primary, secondary and university education. 
In all countries, primary and secondary education 
are under the direct control of the Government, 
but university education is either under autonomous 
bodies or under direct government control. 

In USA, universities arc either state-managed or 
private concerns. The best universities in America, 
however, are those managed by private bodies with 
no subsidy from the state or the central government. 
A few years back, there was some interference by 
the state government of California in the affairs of 
Berkley University; but it led to a terrific amount of 
trouble and the state government had to give up its 
position. In England, universities are maintained as 
autonomous bodies, now with substantial grants from 
the Education Department, while European univer¬ 
sities are managed as government institutions. In 
all these countries, however, one thing is common and 
that is, there is no interference from their governments 
at any stage, as far as the normal administration of 
the university departments is concerned. The Vice- 
Chancellor or the Rector carries on the administra¬ 
tion leaving the faculty members free to carry on their 
work. They have to produce good results not only 
in the examinations but also in original contribution 
to knowledge. Since governments have several wor¬ 
ries of their own, they do not take upon themselves 
the additional responsibility of day-tc^ay university 
administration. 1 remember, about 15 years back, 

1 visited the Paris University which is run by the Go¬ 
vernment of France. 1 asked the Rector whether the 
Minister ever interfered in the day-to-day administ¬ 
ration. He looked at me with surprise and said, 
^*No, If does, I shall appeal to the President.” 
Vt^ther in Russia, Germany or France, universities 
are entirdy administered by their governments and 
th^ standards of teaching or research are exception- 
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ally high: but there is not the slightest evidence of go¬ 
vernment interference in academic matters. 

In our country, government control means inter¬ 
ference in admissions, appointment of teachers, exa¬ 
miners and even in examination results. This is the 
experience of most of the Vice-Chancellors in India. 
The Vice-Chancellor of Delhi is not alone in attribut¬ 
ing the decline of his university to the ^doings of politi¬ 
cians.” In this context. let us see some features of the 
new Universities Bill propo.<ied to be introduced 
shortly in the Mysore Assembly. 

The State Chief Minister has been recently re¬ 
ported to have justified the Bill under which the 
Vice-Chancellor is to be a subordinate officer of the 
Education Minister for all intents and purposes. 
On July 30. he was addressing the plenary session 
of the two-day seminar on the Mysore Universities 
Bill when he expressed some very controversial views 
on university education. He is reported to have said 
that his government was ^'interested in the overall 
control, supervision and power to give directions and 
above all. maintain the principle of accountability of 
the university to the State, which is the Master by 
giving funds.”. - He is also reported to have said that 
”in matters of finance, utility and even education 
policy, perhaps the legislature should have powers 
to interfere from time to time". 

If this is his idea, he had better take over the entire 
control of university administration and run the uni¬ 
versity as a secondary school. Where is the necessity 
of all these Acts. Senates. Academic Councils and the 
Syndicates? If the present government takes over 
the entire administration, it will make for simplicity 
and the public will know exactly who ts responsible 
for tire governance of the universities. 

The proposed scheme is neither here nor there. 
The universities arc either autonomous in ad¬ 
ministration or they are not: what the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment wants to do. however, is to caH the universities 
autonomous and to get done whatever is necessary for 
its political ends from behind the scene and pass on 
the blame for the resulting sins of omission and 
commission to the university authorities. The Mysore 
Government does not seem Co realise what great harm 
it will do to its own reputation and safety; for, if 
admissions or appointments are not made on merit, 
the aggrieved party will file a writ petition against 
the university which will naturally plead that the Go¬ 
vernment 1 $ responsible for them, ff a weak profes¬ 
sor is appointed, there will be trouble from the stu¬ 
dents. 

The point made by Mr Urs that the State Govern¬ 
ment is **the master by giving funds” is also an intri¬ 
guing one. Under democracy, it is not an individual, 
however high and mighty he may be, but the electro¬ 
rate which is the master. By giving grants-in-aid to 
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K. Madhava Menon 


Our country is working towards ushering in 
a socialistic pKittern of society. The expression 
^socialistic pattern* has come to mean several things. 
To those who are in the field of education it means 
education for alh education that is free as far as the 
country can afford it and also education for those 
who want it and for those who are in need of it but 
at the same time who are in a position to pay for it. 
Education ideally is a continual process that starts 
from birth and goes on till the end. But conventional 
institutionalized education under the control and gui¬ 
dance of the state has remained a boon for only 
those who have the time and willingness to attend an 
institution run for the purpose. Those who are forc¬ 
ed to discontinue their studies for several reasons 
have to remain semi-literates or partially uneducated 
for want of alternate facilities to continue their edu¬ 
cation, \ country that is pledged to the welfare of 
all its citizens has to give priority to the educational 
aspirations of millions of its semi-literates much the 
same way as it is concerned with the education of 
crorcs of its illiterates. Even in the case of the so- 
called educated, it is important that they are given 
further facilities to validate their degrees and diplo¬ 
mas periodically making them fit to shoulder 
their responsibilities in tune with the changing needs 
of the times. The concept of continuing education 
which has gained acceptance in ail advanced coun¬ 
tries, gains in importance when we consider the 
magnitude of the problem of education in our coun- 
try. 

The Central and State Governments, the Planning 
Commission and the Universities have come to 
realize the importance of providing racilliie,s for 
continuing education to the half-baked literates 
and drop-outs whose number is legion. The role of 
universities in this vital area of nation-building 
cannot be ovcr-emphast/ed. It is time every uni¬ 
versity in the country made an assessment of its re¬ 
sources and charted out plans for taking education to 
those who cannot come to its portals. We shall nw 
make a quick look, at this asp«:t of higher eduction 
and see how far it is practicable, and if practicable 
what the beneficial efifects it has on society. 


The author is the Fro-Yice'Chanoetlor of Calicat Univeisity 


The Calicut University which came into being in 
1968 has sixtyfive affiliate colleges run by govern¬ 
mental and private agencies. The Director of l^blic 
Instruction has stated that 1,90,000 pupils have written 
the just concluded S.S.L.C. examination in the state. 
Judging from past experience it may be surmised that 
between 70,000 to 80,000 might come out successful 
and a large percentage of this would certainly go to 
colleges seeking admission to the Pre-degree course. 
And how about those who pass the pre-degree course 
this year? Are they all going to get admission to the 
courses of their choice? C^n the existing colleges 
accommodate all of them? Even if they can how 
many can afford an expensive college education? f 
know for certain that there are many who are not rich 
enough to send their coliege-going children to distant 
places for their education. At the same time it should 
be realized that a desire to get university education 
is strongly felt by all sections of the society. Looking 
at the problem from this point of view, one is forced 
to think of the desirability of providing facilities for 
those unfortunate young people to continue their 
education without straining the mea^e resources 
of their parents and without hindrance to 
their finding .and working at what jobs they can 
lay their hands on. It is as a result of this line of 
thinking that the Calicut University has decided to 
allow private appearance in non-scicnce subjects for 
alt undergraduates courses. Now students can appear 
privately for the Pre-degree, B.A. and B. Com. exami¬ 
nation of the Calicut University. But granting per¬ 
missions to sit for examinations is not enough. How 
can a private candidate prepare for a university exa¬ 
mination if he is not given proper guidance and study 
aids? Obviously he relies heavily on sub-standard 
bazaar notes and private teaching shops that have 
sprung up in strength in every nook and comer of the 
state. This is sure to lead to a deplorable fall in the 
academic standards of private candidates. One of the 
urgent tasks of the university is to see if it can devise 
some means by which these candidates can be helped 
to achieve a reasonably high level of acad^ic stan¬ 
dard. One sure means of ensuring this is to start 
correspondence courses for the benefit of non-colle- 
giate students. Correspondence courses are conduct- ^ 
Cd through post. The following universities in India * 
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have already organised correspondence courses in the 
counes listra against them. 

University Courses 

1. Delhi B.A.{l5ss) 

B,Sc. (Oencral) 

B.Com (Pass) group A 

2. Rajasthan B.Com (Pass) 

3. Punjabi P.U.C., B.A. 

4. Mysore P.U.C, B.A., M.A. 

5. Meerut B.A. 

6. Madurai B.A. 

7. Bombay I.A.* 1. Com. 

8. Panjab P.U-C. 

9. Andhra B.A., B, Com. 

10. Himachal Pradesh P.U.C., B.A., M.A. 

B.ED., M.Ed. 

11. Sri Venkateswara B.A. 

These universities have separate directorates for 
the efficicDt conduct of the correspondence courses. 
Delhi University has an examination centre in Trivan¬ 
drum for its various courses. If all the universities 
conducting correspondence courses have centres in 
state capitals, it would be a great help to the candi¬ 
dates. 

How good are these correspondence courses? 
Do they help the private candidates in any way? 
First, it relieves the pressure on admissions to colleges 
the students can study at home. Secondly, 
correspondence courses do not come in the way 
of one's getting employed. Thirdly, it is inexpensive 
and convenient to study through correspondence 
courses. Mhi University has computed that white 
it costs the exchequer Rs. 700/- to coach up a 
student in a regular collegiate programme it costs 
c^y Rs. 200/- to offer instruction through post. 
Fourthly, correspondence course students get the 
benefit of notes and study aids prepared by compe¬ 
tent and experienced teachers who work round the 
clock. This obviates the unwholesome trends that 
raise their heads in colleges when teachers get trans¬ 
ferred and no replacement is given within a reasonable 
period of time. An important and far-reaching conse¬ 
quence of a well-organized and efficiently run corres¬ 
pondence course is that it will reduce the pressure on 
existing colleges. This idea, if put into practice, 
may well turn out to be a nightmare to those institu¬ 
tions which have come up overnight owing to vari¬ 
ous pressures and still lacking in facilities and quali¬ 
fied personnel. It will certainly reduce public spend¬ 
ing on collegiate education which will become more 
purposeful and highly motivated since it is voluntary. 
If conducted well the programme would be free from 
student strikes and the Uke. These are some of the 
betted of correspondence courses. 

The viability of such courses in advanced count¬ 
ries has been attested to by the experience of coun¬ 
tries like the United Stat^ Japan, Sweden. USSR, 
Australia and several others. Britain has joined in 
tMs movement in a big way and she has established 
.the world's first open university to promote the canae 
of continamg education. The Education Commis- 


skA pf India ^ ^ w c o t ded iti ap* 

l^oval of corrMpoiidtiice ccninas. It is feporttd 
that in Soviet Russia more then 40% of its people 
educate themselves through correspondence courses. 

In September 1972, the Central Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation convened a meeting of Education Secretaries 
and Diftclors of Fublk Instruction from the states 
to discuss the problems arising out of overcrowding 
in colleges. This conference had decided to reduce 
pressure on existing colleges, and expressed itself in 
favour of instituting correspondence courses. 

Our schools and colleges impart instruction only 
during day time. These institutions could be made 
more serviceable if some of them could be equipped 
with better libraries and kept open till 10 P.M. Non* 
collegiate candidates could make use of the facilities 
if such institutions thus helping them get access to 
original sources of information and develop interest in 
reading on their own. This will go a long way in im* 
proving the quality of the end products of correspon¬ 
dence courses. With generous grants from the Central 
Government and the University Grants Commission 
it should be possible for our universities to plan and 
establish such evening libraries in selected centres of 
the states, thus taking educational tools to those who 
would come forward voluntarily to make use of them. 

Universities may find it rather difficult to organize 
corresponderKe courses as it is a compart ively new 
venture, quite different from its routine activities. But 
difficulties are certainly not insurmountable. A well- 
planned, efficiently conducted correspondence course 
will not only impair academic standards but it 
will, on the other hand, act at a check on the 
erosion of standards through keeping a vigil on 
student performance and subjecting its methods 
and study aids to constant review and revision. 
This has been the view expressed by panel of experts 
appointed in 1961 to go into the details of this 
system. The Directorates of correspondence courses 
of the Delhi University has by now becoine a self- 
reliant institution and its courses have been 
attracting students from all over the country. 
The effectiveness of correspondence courses could 
be increased by organizing i^riodic ‘contact sessions' 
in selected centres at which the members of the faculty 
can meet the students to discuss their problems. 
Extension lectures and instruction in difficult subjects 
can also be organized at such centres, thereby making 
the whole thing a well-rounded scheme of education. 
Such contact sessions would go a long way in bridging 
the gap in communication between the teacher and 
the taught. Tin's may also help subj^ting the 
materials sent to the students to periodic revisions 
after ascertaining student response. 

The country's march forwards, socialism could be, 
hastened by narrowing the difference between the 
haves and the have-nots, not only in the economic and 
social scenes but also in the field of education. It is 
high time that our universities start organizing corres- 
pondemoe courses, evening classes, private appearance 
at examinations and moorporate the welcome fea¬ 
tures of open university instruction in theircurri- 
CKhim.O 
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ICAR's Guidelines for 
New Universities 


While the setting up of a new agricuitunil univer¬ 
sity is a power vested with th^ State Governments, 
the Central agencies like UGC and ICAR have the 
responsibility for coordination, promotion and main¬ 
tenance of standards. To perform this essential and 
constitutional responsibility, the ICAR has developed 
the following norms and guidelines in respect of new 
universities to be established in the country in the 
field of agricultural sciences. 

The concept of an agricultural university is based 
on certain principles such as (a) it has to be an im¬ 
portant instrument of service to the people in the 
area to which the university caters, and (b) it has to 
be an integrated mechanism of service in ihc sphere of 
resident leaching, research and extension education 
of the farming and rural communities. 

The need for new agricultural universities has 
necessarily to be examined from an alMndia angle 
rather than of the narrow requirements of a State or 
a region within a State. Vast resources have already 
iKcn expanded without adequate consideration to 
this important concept. 

Although constraint in resources affects some 
universities more tlian others, the fact remains that 
during the past ihtrteen >‘cars after the first agricul¬ 
tural university was started towards the end of 1960, 
even the physical facilities necessary for the normal 
operation of an agricultural university with its full 
complement of institutions such as (i) College of Ba¬ 
sic Sciences and Humanities (ii) College of Agricul¬ 
ture (iii) College of Veterinary Animal Sciences (iv) 
College of Agricultural Engineering and (v) Colle¬ 
ge of Home Science have not yet been fully provi¬ 
ded in most of the universities. The over-riding 
need at the present moment therefore is to make 
these existing 20 universities fully functional and 
effective. This calls for the urgent consideration of 
the Central and State Governments. 

Equally important is the consideration whether 
there is sufficient trained manpower available for the 
setting up of new agricultural universities. 

Norms and Standards 

There are 19 agricultural universities functioning 
today excluding lARI which is a deemed university. 
The State of Jammu and Kashmir is proposing to 
establish one shortly. Experience has shown that 
almost every university suffers from one major con¬ 
straint of inadequate resources of funds and trained 
persons at certain levels. 


Physical f^ilitles are equally important and could 
be a very serious restraint. The time required for 
land acquisition, and procedural delays involved in 
getting buildings ready and obtaining equipment is 
enormous. Normally not less than four to five years 
are required to set up a new institution, and perhaps 
not less than two to thiee years to develop a univer¬ 
sity around an existing campus. This important 
time factor has to be borne in mind before a propo¬ 
sal is cleared for setting up of new universities. 

From the national point of view, however, a mat¬ 
ter of greater concern is whether a new university 
could be justified according to trained manpower 
requirements of the country and whether the proli¬ 
feration of the universities would lead to higher 
standards or not and would be in the interests of the 
country. It is for the ICAR to decide after a very 
carefut study of the trained manpower requirements 
of the country, both from the State and national 
angle, as to whether there is justification for setting 
up a university in a particular area or State and whe¬ 
ther it will accentuate or alleviate the unemployment 
position. This excersise must be gone through with 
all possible care before the clearance is given for a 
new university. 

Another important measure that concerns the 
Centre is the balancing of requirements of the regions 
within the country. In the past one of the justifica¬ 
tions made to set up a new university was to cater 
to a special area. It is difficult to justify a 
univerMty within each agro-climatic zone in India. 
Similarly, one college of fishery science or forestry 
science may be adequate to meet the needs of more 
than one State. Unless such an approach is adopted, 
the meagre resources cannot be meaningfully em¬ 
ployed and waste of resources prevented. A careful 
analysis of the regional needs of the country is there¬ 
fore necessary. 

Visiting teams 

In the foregoing list have been included some of 
the major factors that have to be taken into conside¬ 
ration before preliminary clearance of the proposal 
for the establishment of new agricultural universities 
is given. Before the final clearance is given, a very 
high—level visiting team comprising of persons 
thoroughly conversant with the philosophy and 
operational needs of the agricultural university, should 
make an on-the-spot inspection, in order to see that 
the entire needs of the proposed university, from the 
point of trained manpower, physical facilities, aca¬ 
demic needs, etc. are met along with the administra¬ 
tive requirements for the smooth and efficient func¬ 
tioning of the university. It is not necessary that 
there should be complete uniformity in the Acts and 
Statutes throughout the country. What is impor¬ 
tant is to look into the provisions of the Acts and 
Statutes to determine if they are designed for the 
maintenance of standards. It is only when the visit¬ 
ing team report makes unequivocal r^ommendation 
in all these matters that there can be justification for 
permitting a new university to be set up in the 
country. % 
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BANKING 

IN 

UNIVERSITIES 

S. NAKKIRAN 


After the nationalisation of the major banks vast 
changes are taking place at a fast spe^ in the field 
of Banking. The commercial banks have committed 
their activities for certain well-laid social objectives. 
Under this circumstance an awareness to study bank¬ 
ing as a special subject is gaining currency. Today's 
youth prefer to get through a bank job than any other 
government or private jobs. Many colleges and uni¬ 
versities are giving special emphasis for banking edu¬ 
cation. The Banking Commission says. *'With the in¬ 
crease in the number of universities, colleges and com¬ 
mercial schools, banking education which is a branch 
of higher commercial education is slowly spreading. 
Correspondingly, the number of students reading for 
either a diploma or a degree in commercial subjects 
including hanking has been steadily increasing. In 
fact the number of B.Com. students has been 
increasing at a much faster rate than the 
number of students for the B.A. degree. 
In most of the Universities, Banking and Currencs' 
is a popular elective group for the Master's degree stu¬ 
dents in Economics.** 


At present a need has arisen to create special chairs 
and new syllabuses for banking in universities and 
colleges. Because the present degree and postgra¬ 
duate courses did not provide full scope for the stud> 
of Banking. Banking is offered cither us an optional 
subject or as a paper in almost all courses. So a 
case has been raised to introduce new degree and post¬ 
graduate courses on banking. 

After the nationalisation of the major banks the 
banking sector is growing by leaps and i^mnds. Vast 
branch expansion warrants the need to create spe- 
ciall> trained personnel to manage the rural oricn^ 
banking. Further banks have oriented their lending 
policies towards the cause of the weaker sections of 
the community. Thus the new branch banking poli¬ 
cies. new lending policies etc., ma> lead to certain 
problems which can be studied by the University 
Teachers and Students. A new blinking education 
can solely devote its efforts to study the banking prob¬ 
lems and to find a new solution for them. Thirdly, 
banking has become a dynamic sector. Wc must be 
prepared to face tomorrow's problems. The best way 
is to prepare the coming generation by fully acquaint¬ 
ing themselves with the subject of Banking. This 
ensures to provide opportunities b\ introducing a new^ 
academic course on Banking. 

The Banking Institutions like the National Insti¬ 
tute of Bank Management, the Indian Institute of 
Bankers etc. are giving only training for the persons 
who are already selecUMl for the job. But they are 
not awarding any degree on banking or admitting 
fresh students who had completed their post-matric 
or degree courses. So to fill up the gap that is existing 
in the academic field special chairs on Banking in the 
universities and colleges can be created. 

The author is the ffead. Departrooit of Cooptation. College 
of Rural Higher Educatjoni Coimbatore, 


Degrees Exclusively fur Banking 
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Syllibus for Banking 


At the beginning. Master^ Degree on Banking may 
be introduced. For this course students who have 
completed their B.Com or B.A. (Econ) or B.A. 
<Coop) or B.Sc. (Agri) can be admitted. The follow¬ 
ing papers are recommended for the proposed M.A. 
(Banking): (I) Banking: Thcorv & Practice. (2) 
Research Methodology and Statistics, (3) Agricul¬ 
tural and Industrial Economics, (4) Cooperative 
Banking, (S) Accountancy and Auditing. (6) Lending 
Procedures. (7) Management techniques in Banking, 
and (8) Thesis, and Practical Training. 


The special feature of the course would be the 
practical training and the thesis. The students must 
visit the commercial cooperative and industrial banks 
to study the actual operations physically. Every 
student must be asked to study a problem relating to 
Banking and must submit a thesis. Subjects Tike 
Agricultural and Industrial Economics, Cooperative 
Banking. Accountancy and Management are included 
to give a background about the b:inking held. The 
Banking Commission has rightly pointed out, ‘‘Bank¬ 
ing. although a specialised field, is interdisciplinary 
in its approach involving, besides the principles and 
techniques of banking, the study of different subjects 
such as accounting and book-keeping, economics, 
law and management." 


Coordination between the Banks and tlnhersitics 


In order to make the banking course popular close 
coordination must be created between the nationlised 
Ranks and the Universities. Long back the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee had pointed out that, 
“close coordination of effort is essential on the part 
of the universities, the banks and the institutions 
engaged in imparting or promoting banking 
education, (I) to mate the courses practical: (2) 
to provide for practical training, and (3) to arrange for 
the employment of trained youths in the Banks". 
This statement holds good even for today*5 atmos¬ 
phere, The Nationalised Banks can sponsor 
chairs in Banking in Universities. Banking Com¬ 
mission has given wide su;:gestions regarding this 
matter. 


The professor who liold^ the chair on Banking 
sponsored by the Banks, must strenathea the academic 
part and the Research Part. Research on banking 
must also be given equal importance. The areas for 
Research on Banking had also been noted by the Bank¬ 
ing Commission. They include the study on the effects 
of bank finance on various sectors to discover the 
ways of popularising banking habits; scope for mobili¬ 
sation of deposits, and reducing the banking costs. 
Local Universities in their own area can do the Re¬ 
search activities better than the few national level 
Banking Institutions. ^ 


{Continuedfrom page 4) 

institutions doing great service to the nation, the 
Minister of Education or the State Government does 
not become their ‘‘master*’. Winston Churchill 
used to say “I am but a servant of the Parliament” 
and the members of Parliament are but the servants of 
their constituencies, as far as public interests are con¬ 
cerned. No government calls itself “master” of this 
or that. Its function is to serve people, not by helping 
one against another, but by looking after the public 
interests. 


In regard to “accountability" every university has 
to produce an annual report on its various activities 
and the progress made by the different departments 
during the year. The Vice-Chancellor places it be¬ 
fore the budget meeting of the Senate every year and 
the Senate members of the university including repre¬ 
sentatives of the Government. often criticise the uni¬ 
versity officers very much in the same way as the State 
Assembly and Council do. Re^rding financial trans¬ 
actions. there is the Audit which examines them every 
year and its report has to be placed before the Senate. 
The Governor of the State does exercise some control 
over universities of his State even in administration. 
This has been deliberately provided, as he does not 
function as a party man. Assuredly the State Go¬ 
vernment will be putting its hand in a hornets’ nest, 
if it persists in its design. ^ 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE INDIAN WRESTLING? 

BHAL BHA6WAT 


JNDIA has probably Ihe longest tradition in 

wrestling than any other country of the world. 
She has pnxiuced great wrestlers like Gama—the 
Rustam>£-Zaman. Ghulani. Imam Bux. Karim 
Bux and so on. India has been participating in 
various international contests since 1890 and since 
independence there's hardly any Olympic in which 
she has not fielded her strongmen. We have par* 
ticipated in several international contests of world 
standa^ since 1947: but except Helsinki (1952) 
Olympics and Yakohama tl96l) world champion' 
ships this sub-continent, despite her longest tradi¬ 
tions has failed to achieve an.v medal. 

Where has the glorious cia of our matmen gone? 
Though we arc progressing, the speed of our pro¬ 
gress is very slow. The world is advancing fast 
and we cannot afford to linger behind. We must 
catch up with the fast moving world. Should wc 
be content with our present achievementsV No 
doubt India has won several medals in other inter¬ 
national events; but cun ‘winning of a medal' be 
said as a sign of real progress?.. .Not always! To 
assess the progiess the 'expected performance' and 
the 'actual p^ormance' should be compared. 
Some times medals are won due to favourable 
draws or tack of competition. Usually it happens 
in Commonwealth championships. Wrestling stan¬ 
dard of commonwealth countries is not that high 
and therefore winning medals in such competitU^ns 
cannot be considered as a bic acfiiesenneni. 

Need For Analysis 

Open any page of any of our articles on this 
subject, and there wc find nothing than the same 
praise of old Gama and Ghulain. No doubt that 
they were giants of the wrestling arenas but our 
present shortcomings shtTuld not be covered under 
the echo of some vicloric.^ In oidinary competitions 
Many a time eiuirely wrong pictuie is put forwaid 
concealing the fads. Bui now the lime has ct'me to 
analyse boldly our weaknesses. 

Our lower cal^ories have pul up better perfor¬ 
mance on quite a number of occasions. Thi;* is 
mainly due to thdr speed work. Their bouts are 
more spetacular than those of heavier categories. 
The review of world level compctilkm shows us 
that India could win places only in lower catego¬ 
ries. Our heavy matmdi are strong enough but lack 
in essential motor qualities such a.s speed, special 
<mduranee, explosive power, force endurance and 
ability which are required for correct and effective 
application of technique. Our faulty method of 
physical exercise and diet do not give us the desired 
effect. Tiu^ are unable to perform certain holds 
which require tremendous explosive power and 
flexibility. Our old method of exercise gives enough 
strength but diminishes explosive force and spekl 
endurance. Scientifically and systematically plan- 
The author Is a coach at tlw NiSt PafitUa 


ned training with the help of good sports physi¬ 
cians would certainly help to improve the perfor¬ 
mance level of our young budding wrestlers. 

Cnaduiig Camps 

Generally, only ime camp of three to four 
weeks' (som^imeji of six weeks) duration is held 
in order to give final touches to our matmen befoie 
they leave Indian shores. We need more such 
camps, preferably two to three, with competent 
coaches. Sometimes the. training is hampered 
because of lack of facilities at the training centre. 
Leading coiintrie.> train their grapplers intensively 
in 15 to 18 training units per week. Our wrestlers 
Uht should be iraineLl along these lines to improve 
their tolerance ability. Only syMcmaticaliy increased 
higher load wouki adapt our wrestler^ to stand the 
increasing level of acidity in the working muscles. 
During such camps competent doctors should be 
appointed not only to treat the miuries but also to 
measure the BEtfiase Excess) ami PH value of 
their blood. This would enable the coaches to 
adjust the dosage ot load. 

The selection tiial> if held striciK under the 
competition rules including 'wcighttng-in'. not only 
the headache of coach would be ieduced but the 
selectors Uht would not hnJ it difTikuh to as.\ess the 
exact performance. Selectors are very seldom found 
to be stncl on this pL>in( of showing correct weight 
They have the impression that the wrestlers whi> 
arc over weight 5 to kgs. will be able to come 
down under the iMiiil before thev board the plane 
But none thinks of adver^^e etTcci on the wrcMlers' 
performance capuciiv when ihcv reduce the Ndy 
weight suddenly. Ni»t only it alTects the pliysicul 
capacities but has aKi> udvcrscK psychological 
effects And this is tno^t inipt'trlant if one has to 
score a shoulder victory Sudden check on intake 
of f(Kxl and fluid gives mental depressum. Such 
wrestlers are not eager U> win. 

Criteria For Selection 

The criteria of inviting ptavers for coaching 
camps and selection trials should be fixed and 
strictly adhered to. Only .selected few who have 
made their presence felt during last national cham¬ 
pionship alongwith .sonic real promising wrestlers 
who were gcnuinly unable to attend previous natio¬ 
nal championships may only be permitted to attend 
the camps and .selection trials. The growing ten¬ 
dency of throwing challenge should be discouraged. 
Some renowned wrestlers follow this path without 
attending coaching camps. Discipline must be 
maintained amongst the campers and the autho¬ 
rities .should strictly adhere to this principle. 

Conditions of coaching camps should be ex* 
ceptionally good. Accommodation and food stand* 
aids should not be inferior to that of the competi¬ 
tion place. Inferior diet tempts team members to 
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opnsume without control during competitionJv. 
WresUera should not be taken at the fault. They 
also may get accustomed to the new type of food 
preparation. The venues of camps should be shee¬ 
ted taking into consideration lJ)c availabilify of 
facilities and the climatic conditions of the venue 
of the competition. 

In some States still ^(-ECViON rather than 
SELECTION of wrestling teams lakes place. They 
do not have sel^tion trials i)r competitions despite 
Federation's strict warnings. Improvement cannot 
be expected if Associations and f'ederations do not 
go hand in hand. 

Role of OSktals 

Not only our wrestlers' standard should be im¬ 
proved but our officials too have much scope to 
improve their ability to take decisions. This is of 
utmost importance to sec that only meriited wrest¬ 
lers come up which is impossible if the officiating 
standard is of a high order in the true sense. Latest 
rules possible with necessary examples and ex¬ 
planations if needed should be circulated all over 
the country from time to time and without any 
delay and should be made available in the maiket 
in Iwth English and Hindi, at nominal charges. 
Clinics should be arranged for all officials, old as 
well as new. not only during the nationals but 
twi<^ a year in all Slates simultaneously. Such 
clinics should be of two weeks' duration and prac¬ 
tical as well as theory tests should be ke^ at the 
end before they are ffnally graded. Promising refe¬ 
rees may be upgraded on purely merit basis. 
Those who do not show progress may be reverted 
to lower grades. The examination and licence fees 
should be reduced to minimum. 

Special RespoasilHlity of Federation 

Our Federation can easily publish quarterly 
bulletins which should contain articles on wrestl¬ 
ing techniques, discussions on wrsetling rules, infor¬ 
mation and reports on coaching camps and all 
major competitions including results and action 
pictures of national and international champion¬ 
ships. some write-ups on well known wrestlers of 
India as well us of the world, their method of 
training and actual diet alongwith favourite tech¬ 
nique and their special way of application of such 
holds and so on. It may also include the detailed 
competition programme for the whole year tsports 
calendar). Some interesting topics such as infor¬ 
mation on systematic weight reduction and weight 
control, various training methods, some researches 
in the held of wrestling etc. may also be covered, 
iliis would be possible by establishing good am- 
tacts and relations with various sports Federations 
and institutions in the world. 

FadUliaa And Equipment 

It is said that there's no dearth of talent in the 
country, bxit unfoitunately no efforts are being 
made in proper direakm. This campaign will not 
be successful unless more frequent competitions 
for juniors are airuiged at all levels, Federation 


can take a lead in this matter. Follow-up training 
programme must be chalked out State-wise in 
consultation with the National, State/Zonal coaches 
which arc appointed by the National Federation. 

At present the country has no more than 60 
standard wrestling mats. Considering the ratio of 
60 to 600 million people (approximately), only one 
mat comes for 10 million people. Shortage of 
sports equipment could be minimized to certain 
extent if the WFJ, Ciovernnient and .State Associa¬ 
tions work together with dose cooperation. This 
could easily be arranged It the amount of royalty 
money charged for organising national champion- 
.ships is reduced to minimum. Instead, the organis¬ 
ing States may be compelled to prepare two stand¬ 
ard wrestling mats for the use of their own States. 
Some countries like Iran instead of taxing the 
State Organisers, donate two standard wrestling 
mats along with one or two qualified coaches to 
train their wrestlers. Salaries of .such coaches are 
paid by the Iranian Federation. Indian Federation 
need not worry about the payment of coaches since 
Asia’s biggest and the only .sports institutioa— 
Netaji Subhas National Institute of Sports of Patiala 
—will be able to meet their demand. 

Wrestling costumes, shoes etc. may also be 
made available to our people at fair prices. It's sur¬ 
prising that this equipment is not easily available 
in the market. In leading countries like Japan, the 
Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, the United 
Slates of America as well as Germany, Poland and 
Iran such essential equipment is easily accessible 
in the market even for children. 

Few Suggestions 

To run all this smoothly, funds are needed. 
Along with other sources nominal sports tax of 
one paisa on each cinema ticket, horse races and 
liquors etc. may be levied in permanent form 
throughout the year instead of only Olympic years. 
The collection may be spemt on the National F^e- 
rations. building of in-door and open-air stadium 
errecting gymnasia and sending teams abroad. 
Players should not be burdened by asking them to 
bear even partial travelling expenses. 

At present there is only one representation per 
category per State. It should be increased to two. 
Sometimes best wrestlers of our country may be¬ 
long to the same affiliated body. Such wrestlers 
do not come into limelight until the best wrestler 
remains in the cate^ry. This system reduces his 
chance to be even in the second rate National 
Team. Our youngsters who are mainly students 
should also get the opporunities to participate in 
such highlights. 

In some countries wrestlers’ life is insured when 
they play for their country and this is done by the 
National F^erations in order to protect their 
families. This would enable our fighters to go all 
out without fear and worries of receavingiiriuries. 

(Cooitesy-—N£S journal) 
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FLOOD RELIEF ACTIVITIES 


OF 


GUJARAT VIDYAPITH 


M. S. PATEL 


Gujaiat Vidyapith fias a long tradition of working 
for relief to the distressed in the event of calamity, 
which goes as far back as 1927 when both torrential 
rains and heavy floods had played havoc in the region. 
In its long history of over 53 years whenever a disaster 
has t^en place, sometimes even outside Gujarat, 
Vidyapith has tried to make its humble contribu* 
tion in the relief operations. The sociaTservice acli- 
vities include even some long-term projects of social 
work which, the students of Vidyapith, under the 
guidance of the teachers, carry out as part of their 
studies. If education is for life, it should extend to 
the community and contribute to its uplifltment in 
normal times and should take the form of help to the 
ne^ and the distressed in the event of calamity. 

The flood in almost all the major rivers of Gujarat 
in the current year was one of the heaviest in the re¬ 
corded history. It created a deluge in most parts of 
the State and caused a colossal loss when the people 
were just coming out of the effects of the previous 
yearns drought. To mention the havoc played by 
the Sabarmati that flows through the city of Ahmeda- 
bad where Vidyapith is situated, it not only caused 
d ffinage to Standing crops and property worth crores 
of rupees but rendered thousands of prople homeless 
on both east and the west banks, tl^ir house being 
dther wa^ed away or submerged. 


All this called for massive relief and rescue opera- 
tioDS which no agency could do single-handed. Still 
however, 94,000 food packets prepared from 15,000 
Kilo foMgrains collected and distributed to over 
15,000 people in 30 kilometer area, some of which 
vrerc extremely untrackable except by walking in two 
feet deep mud. 

On 1st September the day when the waters of the 
Sabarmati touched the highest mark, the teachers 
and the students of Vidyapith met to discuss and plan 
out what they could do in the situation. Although Shri 
Ramlal Parikh, the Vice Chancellor of Vidyapith was 
away for attending a conference on World University, 
it did not affect the will and determination of either 
the students or the staH!. Together, they planned 
activities for the relief of the flood-hit people of 
Ahmcdabad and the surrounding villages. Since it 
was not possible to extend services to all the flood- 
affected areas of the city, it was decided to confine 
the relief work mainly to the west bank of the river 
and to do intensified work there. 

When the work was started, no one had an exact 
idea of the devastation and therefore of relief opera¬ 
tions to be undertaken and things required. On the 
other hand there was no time to make the entire sur¬ 
vey before launching the operations. It was decided 
therefore that on the basis of the data available, the 
work should be started and simultaneously a survey 
should be made as to the things like food, medicines, 
etc. required in different centres and in different areas. 
It was felt that teams of volunteers would be required 
to remove the silt from the houses of the middle class 
people of the Pafdi area of Ahmcdabad. According¬ 
ly. the two programmers — that of survey and of relief 
work went on simultaneously for the fir>t three to four 
days, Every evening stock was taken of the situation 
and plan for the next day was made in the meeting 
of teachers and studcni-reprc-vcnuitivcs. The work 
was carried out accordingly on the following day. 

What made the work difficult was the rain that 
continued to lash the city and the region even on the 
sixth day of the relief work. 

Since the Vidyapith had no resources of its own for 
this purpose, what it could contribute was organised 
services. It was necessary to join hands with some 
agency that had the resources required for the relief 
work. Fortunately there is one such organisation in 
Ahmcdabad called Sadvichar Parivar Samiti. This 
organisation readily accepted the suggestion of work¬ 
ing in collaboration with the Vidyapith. The work 
done therefore is the result of the joint efforts of the 
Sadvichar Parivar and Gujarat Vidyapith. The 
following were the main relief activities undertaken. 

Evacmtioii 

As mentioned earlier, a large number of huts and 
several houses bad collapse^ in the rain and the flood 
and many were in a precarious condition. The fami¬ 
lies residing in such huts and houses in certain areas 
were taken to safer place and some were even brought 
to the Vidyapith campus and given shelter in one of the 
hostels. 
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DhtiftnllMi of Food-fMidicto 

The work that reauired greatest attention was dis¬ 
tributing food to the flood-hit people, man y of 
whoin had lost everything. Food was coming 
to Vidyapith for distribution from several voluntary 
organisations. But it was not enough. Vidyapith 
therefore had to prepare eaubies before distribution 
at different places. This task was taken up by the 
housewives of the Vidyapith, teachers, girl-students 
and houKwives alike who sometimes worked in the 
kitchen till the late hours of the night, Acir enthus¬ 
iasm unabated by the gigantic task. 

Even the packing of the food required a fleet of 
workers. This was sometimes done admiringly by the 
high school boys and girls of the Vidyapith. 

The last but most difficult thing was taking the 
packets to nearby and distant places in the midst of 
the rain and distributing them. Here care had to be 
taken that the food was not wasted, nor anybody was 
left unfed. This work was done by the students of 
Bachelor of Social Sciences course of the Vidyapith. 
Batches of students and teachers in open trucks went 
to distribute food-packets upto distances of 30 K.M. 
and in some places walking in 4 feet water and mud. 
Every effort was made to locate the homeless living on 
trees or on small islands formed as a result of inunda¬ 
tion of vast areas by water. 

DistribtttloD of Other Materials 

Food, although the main thing, was not the only 
thing to be distributed. Other essential commodities 
of life, such as articles of clothing, bed-sheets and 
blankets had also to he collected, taken to the spots 
and distributed. 

^ It was felt that after the recession of the flood-wa¬ 
ter what the middle class families wanted was not food 
packets but cereals, which they would cook for them¬ 
selves. Packets of dal, rice and flour, weighing ten 
kilos each were accordingly prepared and distributed 
to those who were m a position to cook. The reluc¬ 
tance of the middle class house-wife in accepting the 
food grains created a pathetic scene at the site of 
distribution. 

Health Services 

With a view to preventing outbreak of epidemics, 
immunifUUton work such us cholera — innocculation 
was very essential. Eleven hundred & forty eight 
volunteers and workers as well as the people at 
the centres were innoculalcd against cholera. This 
was done jointly by the Health Centre of the 
Vidyapith and the Ahmedabad Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion Health Authorities. 

Other types of illness were not totally absent and 
medical aid including treatment had to be provided to 
the people in need. With scanty resources this was 
difficult and could not have been done had not a very 
generous offer of service and medicines come from 
some quarters. From the help thus given, the medical 
services programme was carried out. 


ftemoving Silt 

The Paldi area on the west bank of the Sabarmatf 
inhibited by middle class people was the worst affec¬ 
ted area of Ahmedabad. Here not only the roads 
were submerged, but waters had even entered the 
houses. When the flood receded, one to two-foot 
deep layer, of silt was found inside the houses covering 
the floor, the furniture and big and small things in 
them. Remvoing this silt was a stupendous task. 

In view of the f^t that the middle class people 
cannot afford to hire labourers asking exorbitant 
charges, the Vidyapith decided to send volunteers to 
this area to help the residents. The Shikshan 
Mahavidyalaya (College of Education) of the Vidya¬ 
pith volunteered for this gigantic task and the trainees 
went to help the necessitous. The condition in which 
they had to work was unimaginable. There was horri¬ 
ble odour of spoilt foodgrains and other things 
around. The sift and mud was either sticky and shp- 
pery or had hardened. There was no water-supply in 
the area, the pipe-lines being broken. But inspite of 
all this, the work was done ungrudgingly. 

Correlated Studies 

In addition to the above-mentioned activities which 
required immediate attention, the Vidyapith has now 
undertaken other useful work as part of the flood- 
relief programme; Help to the workers and stu¬ 
dents of Gujarat Vidyapith affected by the flood in the 
form of books, clothes etc; A study of ‘Effects of 
Food on the people of Ahmedabad city and nearby 
Villages’; Preparation of a model plan for providing 
financial help to the flood-affected slum-dwellers for 
the use of Revenue Department of the Government 
of Gujarat; Study of etho-archaeological data 
seen in some affected area. 

Adoption of Three Villages For RcfaaWlitation 

The flood has left such a trail of devastation behind 
that the work of rehabilitation is going to be a long 
and demanding task. It requires careful planning, 
organised effort, coordination with State Government 
and Panchayat as well as other voluntary agencies. A 
plan for rehabilitation of 400 houses in three villages 
Fatehwadi, Keliavasana and Bakrol costing Rs. 
10.(X),000 is prepared. Each house to be rebuilt will 
need Rs. 2.S00 of which Rs. 350 from the State, Rs. 
350 from (Thief Minister's Relief Fund, Rs. 300 sub¬ 
sidy from Panchayat and Rs. 500 as loan from Pan¬ 
chayat will be available. The rest of Rs. 10(K) for each 
house will have to be raised through people's efforts. 
The Vidyapith have decided to undertake this work 
and complete it in one year. Batches of students and 
teachers will continue to work in these three villages, 
20 to 30 Km away from Ahmedabad, for construction 
work etc. Care is being taken to ensure that houses 
are moved to a liigher level land away from the bank. 
Some parts of the academic course may remain un¬ 
done because of suspension of classes during these 
days but the students engaged in these activities get 
a real education for life. Q 
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SOPEOAL CONVOCATION 

The Panjab University coit- 
ferred on Her Imperial Highness 
Princess Ashraf Pahlavt of Iran 
the degree of Doctor of Lttera* 
ture (Honoris Causa) at a special 
convocation held on September 6 . 

Addressing the convocation 
the Princess called upon the ]earn> 
ed community of the world to 
take the lead towards a new com* 
mitment to solidarity with the 
emerging forces tluit would mould 
the destiny of man. 

She said, *'Let us start on a 
more ambitious task and turn 
peaceful co-existence into soli¬ 
darity.’' This, she felt, would give 
rise to new himanism based on 
personal liberation. She invited 
attention to the cultural heritage of 
India and Iran. Commending 
Indian culture which, she said had 
taught tolerancethrough the ages, 
emphasised that this was not an 
invitation to false pride or a back¬ 
ward glorification of the past. 
Tolerance was the precondition 
for exploring ways of contributing 
to the solution of the problems 
that the human family suffered at 
this lime. 

Calling for maximiun utilisa¬ 
tion of sciences and technology, 
which the West had developed, 
she desired that a new dialogue to 
contain modern technology 
within the bounds of an ethical 
and human framework must 
be established. India and Iran 
should be able to achieve 
this because the cultures of 
the two were based on the 
application of knowledge and 
pure science to a practical and 
authentic way of life. She observ¬ 
ed that in bridging the gaps for 
promoting reconciliation the con¬ 
cept of East-West should be discar¬ 
ded. This separation artificially 
divided men from men and failed 
to see humanity as one great fami¬ 
ly with one destiny. 

She added that tolerance never 
meant suffering intolerance. It 
also did not mean to suffer the 
exploitation of man by man or 
nation by nation nor it meant 
suffering of men without taking 
positive action. She held that dis¬ 


agreement among mo), diversity 
of vi^ and character, was the 
mainspring of all that had made 
for the fantastic variety of human 
experience. Therefore, diversity 
should become the source not of 
violence but of new efforts to¬ 
wards perfection. Diversity did 
not mean conflict just as unity did 
not mean uniformity. The inter¬ 
action between the two cultures 
of India and Iran were a testi¬ 
mony to this simple truth. 

Knowledge 

Princess Pahlavi added that the 
four-miltenia-old Indian culture 
was based on the foundation of 
one word — Knowledge — Know¬ 
ledge that promoted understand¬ 
ing. From the most ancient docu¬ 
ment of world literature, which 
was the Rig Veda, the Indians be¬ 
gan to hold that Knowledge was 
the cornerstone of freedom and 
ignorance was the source of all 
evils that plagued man. The cul¬ 
ture of Iran had also tried to 
make its own contribution in this 
'momentous task of understand¬ 
ing’. Throughout your long his¬ 
tory this had been the recurring 
theme and rule that had defined 
India's relations with other men. 

She held that the fantastic 
achievements of modem science 
and technology and the new ba¬ 
lance of power that had emerged 
in the past few years could not 
conceal the fact that man suffe¬ 
red from deep contradictions and 
dichotomies. There were gaps 
between knowledge and wis¬ 
dom; between thought and ac¬ 
tion: between people's aspirations 
and outmoded institutions. The 
immediate manifestation of these 
internal tensions of man was into¬ 
lerance. She regretted that the 
world was still divided into hostile 
camps. There was no justifica¬ 
tion for this. 

Citation 

Reading the citation, Mr. 
Suraj Bhan, Vice-Chancellor, 
said that in honouring Princess 
Ashraf Pahlavi they not only 
honoured *a leader who by her 
selfless service and unfailing devo¬ 
tion had carved out a distinct 
place for herself among the ma¬ 


kers pf modern Iran but also a 
nation that has had such a close 
cultural relationships with our 
land*. 

The citation added that the 
Princess spearheaded the cam¬ 
paign for the emancipation of 
Iranian women and in the interna¬ 
tional fletd she always advocated 
and upheld the ideals of universal 
brotherhood and goodwill among 
nations. 

Earlier, Dr. O.S. Pathak, Vice- 
President of India and Chancel¬ 
lor of the University, confeired 
the degree, which was recommen¬ 
ded by the Syndicate and the 
Senate of the University. 

The function was attended by a 
large distinguished audience, 
which included the Ambassador 
of Iran in India, Mr. B.N. Chak- 
ravarty. Governor of Haryana, the 
Chief Ministers of Punjab and 
Haryana and their Cabinet 
colleagues, the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of Chandigarh, Mr. N.P. 
Mathur, Vice-Chancellors of 
Punjabi and Guru Nanak Uni¬ 
versities and Judges of the Punjab 
and Haryana High Court. 
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BORUUG VISUALISES RICE REVOLUTldN 



Dr. Norman E. Borlaug, Noble 
Laureate and the originator of the 
high yielding dwarf Mexiciin 
varieties of wheat, visited the An> 
dhra Pradesh Agricultural Uni> 
versify recently. He addressed the 
staflf and students of the College 
of Agriculture. Mr. M.R. Pai, 
Vice-Chancellor, presided over the 
function. In his address. Dr. 
Borlaug said that he expected 
a spectacular change in paddy 
production in India during the 
next few years. He was hopeful 
of increased production of rice 
along with other cereals as the 
necessary germ plasm is available 
in the country and the evaluation 
of the high yielding varieties is 
gaming momentum. He felt that 
Uie future of the country lies in 


the young men and women. He 
was tremendously impressed with 
the high yields in the demonst¬ 
ration plots, not only in cereals 
but also in other crops. 

Dr. Borlaug advised the stu¬ 
dents to keep an open' mind and to 
understand the problems of the 
farmers so that they would be 
benefited when they go out into 
the field to educate them. Giving 
the impressions about the other 
parts of the world, he said that the 
production has gone up during 
the last twenty five years in the 
agricultural world. This he attri¬ 
buted mainly to improved seed. 
But what is now being done by 
most of the fanners is using im¬ 
proved seed alone. But along 


with this, the nutrients necessary 
for the crop growth should also 
be taken up and package of prac¬ 
tices adop^ so that it would go 
a long way in increasing the pro¬ 
duction. 

He cautioned the agricultural 
scientists that imbalanced use of 
fertilizers should be given up and 
the limiting factors in agricultu¬ 
ral production need be studied 
with a problem oriented approach 
and avoid wastage of fertilizers 
and pbnt nutrients. These fac¬ 
tors help in creating a sound agri¬ 
cultural production. Dr. Borlaug 
said that when food is in short 
supply psychological fear takes 
over the pMpIe and as such buffer 
stocks to be created to meet 
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the growing needs. This is possi¬ 
ble only when we understand the 
overall problem in depth. The 
food requirements have to be kept 
in view to commensurate with the 
growth of population. The end 
product of any production orien¬ 
ted agrkultufal programme is to 
produce a band of capable wor¬ 
kers who could implement the 
application of the results 
of research. If the results of 
the agricultural research did not 
reach the farmers, the expenditure 
and the very existence of the scien¬ 
tist becomes questionable. He 
appealed for inter-discipline and 
inter-institution coordination and 
cooperation and deprecated the 
idea of illation among scientists, 
for significant scientific develop¬ 
ment, especially in agriculture and 
food production sectors. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
CENTRE 

Mr. Kirpal Singh Narang. Vice- 
Chancellor of Punjabi Univer¬ 
sity, recently inaugurated an Adult 
Education Centre organised by 
the University's Department of 
Education and Community Ser¬ 
vices, in Sheikhpur Village. Mr. 
Narang in hts address pleaded for 
an effective rapport l^ween the 
university teachers and the com¬ 
munity around the campus for the 
successful working of the centre. 
The university proposes to start 
work in the rural areas soon to 
help them in the eradication of 
illiteracy. 


CHANGES IN 

UNIVERSrrY LEGISLATION 

Nawab Ali Yavar Jung addres¬ 
sed the convocation 'of S.N.D.T. 
Women's University, Bombay, this 
year. He said that education is the 
key to all progress and relbrm. 
For that, it must be meaningful 
at all stages from the primary to 
university and upwards. It has 
to combine within its scope the 
acquisition of both essential and 
useful knowledge, essential in the 
sense of indispei^le knowledge 
and useful for one's self and for tlm 
society in which one lives. In addi- 
tioo^ education should bring cons- 
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ciousness of one's place in a 
changing world and of the signi¬ 
ficance of that change, including 
consciousness of one's duties as 
well as rights. The relevance of 
education to society docs not lie 
only in its being linked to job- 
opportunities. Relevance includes 
a^vc all consciousnc.ss of the 
kind mentioned abose. 

In so far as the standards of the 
universities necessarily depend 
upon the standards of the educa¬ 
tion received earlier, the universi¬ 
ties .should be given greater say in 
the determination of the content 
and quality of the education im¬ 
parted in schools. The Chancellor 
referred to the proposed changes 
in the kgislation, which would 
fortify the administration of the 
universities, widen the representa¬ 
tion of the teachers, associate stu¬ 
dents with some of university func¬ 
tions 8im1 provide an institutional 


forum for planning the future de¬ 
velopment i>r the university in the 
light of new knowledge, the needs 
of the country and the necessity 
for intcr<i)anec of ideas and ex¬ 
perience. 

He said that the Medical Facul¬ 
ty. with its system of internship 
provides a good i}|u.stra(ion of the 
potential that exists for social 
service at its best, involving as it 
docs the application of knowledge 
to those in need within the process 
of learning. Social services has 
now become highly professionali¬ 
sed. It is pr^erable that they 
should, in so engaging thcm^lves, 
bring knowledge and skill to 
bear on their work by selecting 
fields, as far as possible related to 
their studies. This is the orienta¬ 
tion now being given to the Na¬ 
tional Service Scheme. Women 
can contribute veiy greatly to 
such work. 





AYURVEDIC EDUCATION 



Dr. S.K. VicC'Chanceller of Kuruksketra University addressing staff and students of 

Sri Krishna Ayurvedic College 


Dr. S.K. DuUa, Vicc*ChanccI- 
lor of Kurukshcira University em¬ 
phasised the need for intensive re¬ 
search in Ayur\cda. While 
speaking at the foundation day 
ceiebntions of Sri Krishna Ayur¬ 
vedic College* Kurukshetru* the 
Vice-Chancellor suggested that 
the Ayurvedic system apart from 
having research wing should also 
develop preventive medicines to 
immunise the masses of deadly 
diseases. The Ayurvedic College 
was founded by Shri G.L. Nanda 
a year ago and is situated in the 
Nabha House building on the 
banks of the sacred Sanehit Tank. 
The College is affiliated to the 
Kurukshetra University and has 
been geared to the needs of stu¬ 
dents from the inception. The 
College has sis departments and a 
dispensary* which is looked after 
by a Vaidya in addition to the 
members of the faculty. The col¬ 
lege dispensary provides free medi¬ 
cal aid to the patients. A labo¬ 
ratory and a pharmacy have also 
been attached to thecoUege. 


FARMERS 

HANDBOOK 

The University of Agricul¬ 
tural Sciences* Bangalore* re¬ 
cently brought out a two-vo¬ 
lume book in Kannada dealing 
with a variety of problems of 
the farmers. Solutions to vari¬ 
ous problems of farmers have 
been suggesteed by the univer¬ 
sity specialists. 

Dr. H. R. Arakeri* the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, 
said that it was wrong to sup¬ 
pose that the ordinary ryot 
was not capable of learning 
modern scientific ideas. His 
own experience was that it was 
easy to convey these ideas to 
him* if done In a popular and 
familiar .way. 


CENTRES OF 
EXCEEX.ENCE 

Tamil Nadu Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity is proposing to establish 
eight centres of excellence during 
the Fifth Plan, The centres arc 
likely to cost about Rs. 2S0 lakhs 
which will come as assistance 
from the ICAR and such other 
aid-giving agencies like UNESCO, 
UNDP* FAO and World Bank. 

Dr. G. Rangaswamy* the Vice- 
Chancellor of the university ex¬ 
plained the objectives and func¬ 
tions of these centres. The eight 
centres are: Advanccxl Centre for 
Agricultural Economic Develop¬ 
ment* Institute of Plant Pro¬ 
tection, Institute of Oil Production 
and Processing Technology* Insti¬ 
tute of Soil and Water Manage¬ 
ment, Institute of Agro-Indust¬ 
ries, Nuclear Research Labo¬ 
ratory* Regional Centre for pre¬ 
serving germ plasm of economic 
plants and Omuputer Centre. 
Each centre of excellence will be 
headed by a Director. 
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KAUNGA PRIZE 

Mr. Nigel Calder, British lour- 
nalist and writer has been awar* 
ded the ICaltnga Prize for popu> 
larisation of science this year. He 
shares the award with an Ameri- 
can Scientist, Dr. Philip H. 
son. Mr. Nigel Calder is the son 
of Lord Ritchw Calder, who had 
won the Kalinga Prize in I960. 
Mr. Calder was nominated for 
the prize by the United King* 
dom National Commission for 
UNESCO for bringing scientific 
matters to a wider audience as a 
former editor of the magazine 
—^New Scientist — and the author 
of a number of scientific books. 

The Kalinga Award was foun* 
ded by Mr. Biju Patnaik, the 
Indian Industrialist and is given 
undm* UNESCO auspices. It 
enables the winner to come to 
Ifldia where he is expec¬ 
ted to give lectures and discuss 
change in social, cultural and 
educational fields as a result of 
application of science. 

Plevious British winners of the 
prize include Sir Julian Huxfey, 
Mr. Arthur C. Clarke, Dr. Frw 
Hoyle and Sir Gavin De Beer. 


dnivebscty of health 

SCIENCES 

Mysore will soon have the first 
University of Health Sciences in 
country. It is expected to 
digaoise mid coordinate the 


development and research in 
medical sciences in the state. 
At present there are the fol¬ 
lowing institutions which impart 
medical education in the state: 
medical colleges, dental col¬ 
leges, pharmacy colleges nursing 
colleges, ayurvedic colleges, 
the Ail-lndia Institute of 
Mental Health and Institute of 
Aviation Medicine. Mysore has 
the largest number of medical 
colleges and has been the first 
state to have a separate Directo¬ 
rate of Indian Medicine. At pre¬ 
sent, the medical institutions are 
affiliated to the three Universities 
in Bangalore, Mysore and Kar- 
natak. Students of one univer¬ 
sity face considerable difficulty in 
migrating to another university in 
the suite because the curriculum 
are not uniform in all the uni¬ 
versities. This had hampered the 
growth of medical education to 
some extent. In order to properly 
organise and achieve the requisite 
coordination and to ensure the 
d^ired development of medical 
sciences in all these institutions, 
a comprehensive bill has 
introduced recently in the legisla¬ 
ture. The Indian Medical ^o- 
ciation has been pressing for the 
creation of a sqnrate university 
of health sciences for quite some¬ 
time and the Indian Medical 
Council has also not been averse 
to this idea. 

The headquarters of the uni¬ 
versity would be in Mysore town. 



PERSONAL 


1. Dr. P.D. Agnihotri has 
been appointed Vice-Chancel* 
lor of Jabalpur University. 

2. Dr. B.S, Chauhan has 
been appointed Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Sagar University w.e.f. 
September 15. 1973. 

3. Shri T. Das, IAS (Retd), 
has been appointed Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Orissa Univ'ershy of 
Agriculture and Technology 
w.e.f, September 15, 1973. 

4. Smt. M. Jayalaksham- 
I manni has taken over as the 
j acting Vice-Chancellor of Kar- 
1 natak Universiity w.e.f. Sep- 

i tember 27, 1973. I 

I 

5. Dr. K. A. V. Pandalai, ; 
; has been appointed Director of j 

IIT, Madras w.e.f. October I, I 
’ 1973. j 

I 

6. Prof. Fakhruddin Ahmad, * 
I Head, Dept, of Geology, Ali- j 
’ garh Muslim University has I 

been awiirded the Cbrcstien ' 
‘ Mica Gondwanalund Prize | 
' by the Mining. Geological and ] 
Metallurgical Institute of j 
' India. I 

I 

t 

J 7. Dr. S.K. Guha, former 1 
. Professor of Chemistr)' at Sci- | 
{ mice College, Patna, has been ! 
; made a life member of the j 
Royal Institute of Chemistry, 
London, in recognition of his 
outstanding work. 

8. Dr. R.N. Singh has taken. 
over as the Registrar of the 
Bhopal University w.e.f. Sep* 
tember 14, 1973. 

9. Mr. V. Gopatakrishna has 
been appointed the Comptrol- 
Icf of the A.P. Agricultural 
Univenity 
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DROUGHT CODE 


Dr. M. S. S\haminaihan. 
Director-General, Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research, New 
Delhi, addressed the eighth annual 
convocation of Andhra Pradesh 
Agricultural University this year. 
In his address, he pointed out that 
the agricultural university concept 
was the first serious attempt in 
the country to link education with 
research and productivity. This 
concept, if property impicmenied 
would help us to arrest the grow¬ 
ing alienation of education from 
the realities and demands of day- 
to-day life. He pleaded that the 
university should dcsclop co¬ 
operative programme of research 
with Sri Venkateswara Univer- 
sit\ at Tirupati. where it has an 
agricuiiura) campus. 

The Agricultural Univcrsilv in 
Andhra Pradesh started with the 
clear mandate of being the agent 
of the Slate Government tor 
conducting research all over the 
State in agriculture, animal hiLs- 
handry and fisheries. Through ns 
various research centres and 
through the Krishi Vigyan Kendra 
(Agricultural Polytechnics) which 
arc proposed to he established 
during the Fifth Plan, the uni¬ 
versity would have ample oppor- 
tuniticN for helping to convert the 
natural endowments of the State 
into weaUh meaningful to the 
people. 

Dr Swaminathan s;iid that an 
important task of the agricultural 
university, should be the integra¬ 
tion of information coming from 
different departments into a scien¬ 
tific land and water use plan for 
every' block of the State. This can 
be done successfully if scientists 
working on crops, soils, water 
and animals including fishes, look 
at the problems of an area in their 
totality. In such parts of the State 
where land is the most limiting 
factor we must optimise the use 
of land. In areas where water 
is the most limiting factor we must 


maximise the income per litre of 
water. 

He said that steps in every area 
to replace palliative measure with 
positive advance action and pre¬ 
paration be taken. 

During the post-independence 
period, there has not been any 
significant change in the provi¬ 
sions of the Famine Code pro¬ 
mulgated in 1883 With the data 
fast becoming available from the 
work of the All India Dryland 
Farming Project and that might 
become available in future from 
TCRISAT. it should be possible 
to develop in the place of the Fa¬ 
mine Code, a Drought Code which 
outlines for each agro-ecological 
region u list of anticipatory mea¬ 
sures and alternative cropping 
strategics which ought to be adop¬ 
ted when there is evidence of the 
incidence of drought. This kind 
of programme may involve the 
following steps like:- - (a) Maxi¬ 
mising production and altering 
cropping patterns when necessary 
in irrigated areas: (b) Mid-season 
corrections in crop planning in 
unirrigated areas: (c) Introduc¬ 
tion of crop life saving research 
techintques in the drought-affec¬ 
ted areas: and (d) Building up of 
appropriate and fertiliser bufferN 
to implement the drought cropp¬ 
ing strategy. 

Dr. Swaminathan said that there 
is a growing accomplishment gap 
in our country as a result of our 
inability to convert scientific find¬ 
ings into production advances. 
The acnromplishment gap arises 
from deficiencies in the areas of 
communication, input distribu¬ 
tion, resource availability and 
social organisation. Where dedi¬ 
cated and technicaily competent 
leadership becomes available at 
the village level resulting in the 
development of an appropriate 
social organisation, progress can 
be fast. 


Our population is oflten referred 
to as our major handicap. It 
can become our mapr source of 
strength. But for this, we have to 
undergo a process of *‘de-school- 
ing” or what Chinese call “re¬ 
education”. While de-schooling 
or re-education may be important 
for those who have bean trained 
in a status-quo philosophy, the 
process of re-education can be¬ 
come the new method of educa¬ 
tion itself in our agricultural uni¬ 
versities and agricultural poly¬ 
technics. The most im|wrtant 
educational aim under this sys¬ 
tem have to be the acquisition 
of practical still in addition to 
theoretical knowledge and the 
development of self-confidence. 

The university conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Science 
(Honoris Causu) on Dr. Swami¬ 
nathan. 


FOLKLORE AND 
CHARM LITERATURE 

The Saurashtra University has 
provided special funds for the 
collection and compilation of rare 
manuscripts in Folklore and 
Charni Literature. Folk litera¬ 
ture has been introduced as a 
special subject for M.A. course 
from this academic year. The 
teaching w ill be entirely in 
Gujarati. 

As many as 15 units were in 
operation in the various colleges of 
the university for the NSS work 
this year. The activities of the 
camp included students leadership 
training, construction of roads, 
staying with the farmers and 
doing their wrork in the farms, 
understanding the problems of 
farmers, imparting primary edu¬ 
cation to the members of their 
families, reading newspapers to 
them, mass prayers, group dinners 
with Harijans, vaccination of 
cattle, preparation of school 
gardens, first-aid training. Visits 
to Ashrams and old people in tlie 
villages were also arranged. A 
study of the working of Panchayats 
was undertaken. Trees were 
planted and elocution competi¬ 
tions were held. Few Juvenile 
Courts and women welfare centres 
were started. 
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EXAMINATION REFORM 
CENTRES 

The University Grants Commis- 
sioa has select^ twelve univer* 
sities in the country for imple* 
foeating the examination re¬ 
form i^an. The universities are: 
Atis^. Andhra, M.S. Baroda. 
Punjab, Gauhati, Rajasthan, Ja- 
davpur, Poona, Sugar, Mysore, 
Madras and Calicut. These uni¬ 
versities will be assisted in setting 
up cells for carrying out various 
examination reforms suggested 
by the Commission. A committee 
has already been constituted for 
the implementation of this plan. 
The Commission has suggested 
earlier the introduction of a 
^'grading system** in place of the 
present system of evaluation of 
scripts through marks. A conti¬ 
nuous process of internal assess¬ 
ment in the colleges has also been 
recommended in addition to the 
regular examination. The plan 
also envisages the setting up of a 
question bank. Thus the question 
paper can vary from student to 
student, if the si^estions to have 
the questions printed on cards is 
adopted. The student can pick 
up any of these cards. 


POSTGRADUATE 

CORRESPONDENCE 

COURSES 

The correspondence course 
unit of the University of Rajas¬ 
than is faced with the problem of 
huge enrolment in History and 
j^litical Science this year. The 
courses were started in these 
two subjects in 1971-72. 

Rajasthan is the only university 
which allows teaching at the 
postgraduate level through corres¬ 
pondence. The university is pro¬ 
viding all facilities for tutorial 
work. Useful reading material 
is also supplied to students en¬ 
rolled for different courses. A 
series of contact courses are 
arranged at different centres. Lib¬ 
rary facilities have been made 
available at Jaipur and Delhi cent¬ 
res. lliese courses have since 
then become very popular. 


In the first session, 344 students 
took admissions in History and 
S74 were enrolled for Political 
Science courses. The percentage 
of passes was about gO. During 
the session 1972-73, about 1300 
students took admission in M.A. 
Previous Political Science and 628 
in M.A. Previous History. The 
results, were quite encouraging 
with 74 per cent pass in M.A. 
Political Science. The percentage 
in M. A. History was 86. In 
the academic session 1972-73. 
315 students w'ere admitted 
in M. A. Final Political Science, 
one student secured first division 
marks with the pass percentage 
at 77.13. In M.A. History. 
28 passed in first division and the 
total pass percentage was 91. This 
year over a thousand applications 
have already been received for 
enrolment. 


BOOK EXHIBrriON 

The Madras Centre of the 
World University Service orga¬ 
nized a book exhibition from 24th 
to 26th August for the benefit 
of the student community. The 
leading publishers of the city sent 
their important publications which 
were of great interest to the stu¬ 
dents. The exhibition had the 
added advantage of the partici¬ 
pation of the academic commu¬ 
nity participating in the exhibi¬ 
tion. The average attendance for 
all these days varied from 200 to 
300 persons. The centre has a 
plan to organise similar exhibi¬ 
tions in the neighbouring locali¬ 
ties. 


VCs CONFERENCE 
IN TAMIL NADU 

The Vice-Chancellors of the 
three universities in Tamil Nadu 
had prolonged discussions with 
the Education Minister, Mr. V.R. 
Nedunchezhian in Madras recent¬ 
ly. The question of reverting 
to the old two-year intermediate 
course from the present pre-uni¬ 
versity course and the consequen¬ 
tial changes in the duration of the 
school and degree courses were 
discussed at some length. Tte 
Vice-Chancellors were unani¬ 


mous in their opinion that any 
switch over to the two-year inter¬ 
mediate course without the neces¬ 
sary preparation would lead to 
various problem's like provision 
of larger accommodation, training 
of requisite number of teachers 
and the obligation of the Govern¬ 
ment to impart free education. 
In view of these implications, it 
was decided to examine the matter 
farther in all its aspects and col¬ 
lect the relevant data so that the 
financial commitments could be 
worked out and discussed further 
in some detail. The Minister said 
that the different states in the 
country have different pattern 
and there is no uniformity about 
the school and university edu¬ 
cation. The pattern of ll-f-l-f-3 
was prevalent only in Tamil 
Nadu. Pondicherry and Gujarat. 
The situation in other states is 
like this: Andhra, Kerala and 
Mysore — IO-l-2-|^3. Uttar Pra¬ 
desh ~ !0-f2^-2. Orissa and 
Bengal — 12-f-3, Delhi. Anda¬ 
mans. Nicobar Islands and Lacca¬ 
dives. Punjab. Haryana. Jammu 
and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh. 
Manipur. Chandigarh. Tripura 
and Goa —11-1-3. 


ROYAL JOKE 

Ldutialion is n ravoantc hunt¬ 
ing grouni of the hurcvjcr.it. 11 
is also the favourite baiitcgrounJ 
for the cl'j:rai. the vrjio-crat 
afii assorieJ mtellcciiiil snob*;, so 
much so that the calm voice of 
revson and cornmnseacc veldom 
gets heard. 

(Duke of Edinburgh at ihe 
Graduation Ceremony cf Paisley 
College of Tcchn drtgy • Glasgow) 
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The Deparimcnt of Librar\ 
Science, University of Delhi orga¬ 
nised an All India Workshop on 
the methods of teaching and 
evaluation with the assistance 
from the University Grants Com¬ 
mission. About 30 papers on 
difTcient aspects of library science 
teaching and evaluation were pre¬ 
sented and discussed at the work¬ 
shop. Dr V.P. Dutl, Pro-Vice- 
Chancelior of the university in 
his inaugural address explained 
the importance of libraries, proper 
library service and library train¬ 
ing. He said that in the university, 
library science department and 
librarji must function in close 
collaboration with each other 
Since books are expensive. 
It Will not be possible for a re¬ 
searcher to build up his own collec¬ 
tion of the material he requires 
and. therefore, throughout the 
country good research collec¬ 
tions must be built up and de¬ 
veloped. He emphasised that it 
is the libraries which should exist 
for the researcher and not the 
researcher for the library. He 
emphasised on the use of simple 
techniques in organising the lib¬ 
raries so that the retrieval of infor¬ 
mation may become easier by the 
users. 

While explaining the responsi¬ 
bility of the librarian and library 
staff members, he mentioned that 
such persons must be properly 
educated academically and pro¬ 
fessionally and should at the same 
time be very well read persons. 
They should be much more well- 
informed about the books and 
other research materials than the 
research worker himself because 
while the research worker will be 
limited to his own specialisation, 
the library staff members have to 


help not one but many such re¬ 
search workers. 

Amongst the various recom¬ 
mendations made by the work¬ 
shop, the following may be men¬ 
tioned: (1) The Department of 
Library Science like other tea¬ 
ching departments should be a 
constituent department and 
should have a full-time teacher 
of the library science as its Head; 
(2) The practice of appointing 
part-time teachers should be 
discouraged; (.3) In order to pro¬ 
mote academic communication 
between teachers and also to faci¬ 
litate the selection of examiners by 
the departments need for a com¬ 
prehensive directory of teachers 
of library science in the country* 
was recognised: (4) In view of the 
new developments in the held of 
library science and changing 
needs of libraries, the workshop 
recognised the need for revision 
of the existing syllabi being fol¬ 
lowed at the B.lib.Sc. and M. 
Lib.Sc. levels in Indian Universi¬ 
ties. For this purpose, it was 
suggested that the UGC may 
appoint a Review Committee 
consisting of full-time heads of 
departmenis of library science 
along with few working librarians: 
(5> Teachers should prepare de¬ 
tailed synopsis and reading lists 
for various topics in their respec¬ 
tive papers for circulating among 
the students in the beginning of 
the academic year or semester: 
(6) The use of audio-visual aids 
in the teaching of various aspects 
of library science should be en¬ 
couraged: (71 Topics for Project 
Reports be selected from the field 
of library and information 
science. For Literature Survey, 
other subjects may also be in¬ 
cluded with emphasis on the study 


of literature, sources of informa¬ 
tion, bibliographical tools. 

The importance of proper eva¬ 
luation and need for introducing 
various reforms in the existing 
methods of evaluation in library 
and information science was re¬ 
cognised by the workshop. It 
was felt that since this area re¬ 
quires a detailed study and dis¬ 
cussion, a seminar, especially 
for this purpose be organized in 
the near future. 

The need for developing closer 
cooperation among the Depart¬ 
ments of Library Science in ^e 
country was recognised and the 
following areas of cooperation 
were identified: (i) formulation 
and revision of syllabi, (ii) ex¬ 
change of publications and read¬ 
ing lists, (iiij promotion of aca¬ 
demic and professional activities, 
and <iv) inviting teachers to deli¬ 
ver extension lectures. 


THIRD 

PSYCHUTRIC 

CONFERENCE 


The third conference of Eastern 
Zone of Indian Psychiatric So¬ 
ciety was held recently at Gauhati 
Medical College on lOtK and 
11th September. The Minister of 
Health, Mr. C.S. Teron inaugura¬ 
ted the conference. In his address, 
he urged the psychiatric and 
psychologists to study the prob¬ 
lem of mental health of the present 
day society due to increased stress 
and strain of a sophisticated life 
and to find out its solution. The 
inaugural session was follow^ 
by a symposium on Problems of 
Organisation of Mental Health 
Services with particular reference 
to Eastern States imder the chair¬ 
manship of Dr. D.N. Nandi. In 
the two-day conference, sixteen 
scientific papers were read in 
three scientific sessions on the 
subjects of psychiatric, psycholo¬ 
gical and psychosomatic impor¬ 
tance. The session came to close 
with a *'Braio trust*' which was 
the most attractive item of the 
programme — because of the ac¬ 
tive participation of the audience. 
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N. I. S. 

CENTRES 

The Netaji Subhas National 
institute of Sports at Patiala 
has approved an ambitious 
programme for the develop¬ 
ment of physical education 
and Yoga during the Fifth 
Plan period. A committee has 
been appointed under the Chair¬ 
manship of Gen. P. P. Kumara- 
mangalam with Mr. Kanti Chou- 
dhary. Joint Secretary, Ministr>' 
of Education, Mr. R. L. 
Anand, Mr. T.D. Rangararaanu- 
jam and Mr. S.D. Chopde as 
members, to examine the feasibi¬ 
lity of creating other wings 
of the NIS in the country. The 
committee has visited the various 
places in Tamil Nadu. Kerala, 
Andhra and Mysore. A re¬ 
commendation is likely to be 
made for the establishment of an¬ 
other centre of NIS at Banga¬ 
lore. 


EUROPFS LARGEST 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 

The University of Manchester 
Medkal 'School, the largest and 
most sophisticate in Europe, was 
of^ally opened recently by Lord 
Todd, British scientist and Nobel 
Prize winner. 


He ^id it would no doubt act 
as a model for medical education 
for the 21st centur>', not only in 
Britain but on a universal M:aic. 

Lord Todd, who was Chairman 
of a Ro>at Commission on medi¬ 
cal education, said it would not be 
possible to teach medicine in all 
its facets in a totally integrated 
building, designed to be changed 
as the nature of medical education 
altered. Although the compute¬ 
rised, air-conditioned building 
was sophisticated, it was vital 
that the students who graduated 
from the school would lx the sort 
of doctors who could deal with 
the increasing complexity of mo¬ 
dern medical practice in a com¬ 
passionate way. 

Overseas contributioa 

Lord Todd praised the contri¬ 
bution made to Britain’s National 
Health Service by doctors from 
overseas — often from the de¬ 
veloping countries, They would 
continue to play a vital part in 
medicine in Britain and in their 
own countries. 

“Today,” said Lord Todd, “the 
doctor is faced with problems 
more acute than his predeces¬ 
sors. Changes in family life, in 
attitudes to religion and religious 


belief, and the increased demand 
for medical attention which always 
accompanies higher living stan¬ 
dards, produce a situation in 
which the symptoms presented to 
the general practitioner are often 
social and psychological rather 
than physical in origin. The im¬ 
mense power of modern surgery 
and the availability of highly po¬ 
tent drugs through the pharma¬ 
ceutical industry bring the doctor 
face to face with major ethical 
problems.” 

Lord Todd said that under¬ 
graduates must be given a broader 
und better integrated degree 
course and develop technical skills 
at the postgraduate level through 
inscrvtcc professional training. 

Studenu from India are among 
those from overseas attending the 
Manchester school. 

The school will accept 10 per 
cent of Its 275 students each vear 
from overseas Its target Is U> 
produce 250 UtKlors cuch vciir h\ 
1976. 

The Urtal cost of the four-sto- 
rcy budding -• the si/c of a small 
university -is £12 7m 


BOOK O.N C;EOPHYSfC?v 

Shri N. Narotham Reddv, 
Vice-Chancellor of Osmania 
Univcrsitv rcccntlv released 
the book “IntroJuclion to the 
Theory of Fields” authored 
by Dr. V.L.S. Bhimasankaram, 
Professor and Head. Centre 
of Exploration Geophysics, 
Dr. G.A. Soloviev. Docent, 
Moscow Geological Prospect¬ 
ing Institute und Dr. S.V. 
Seshagiri Rao. Dr. Hari Na- 
rain. Director, National Geo¬ 
physical Research Institute, 
Hyderabad in his foreward has 
commended the book for stu¬ 
dents of geophysics as it has 
presented the basic concepts 
of field theory in a lucid and 
illustrative way. 
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Rural Home Science College 


The University of Agricultural 
Sciences, Bangalore, is planning 
to set up a College of Home Sci¬ 
ence in one of its campuses which 
will be especially designed to the 
needs of the rural society. Usu¬ 
ally the home science colleges 
function in urban surroundings 
and have a different orientation 
and outlook. The proposed col¬ 
lege will be linked with the agri¬ 
cultural programmes. To start 
with, the undergraduate pro¬ 
gramme in Home Science es¬ 
pecially in Human Nutrition and 
Home Science Extension will be 
organised as these areas are 
closely associated with crop and 
animal science programmes. The 


research work to be organised in 
Human Nutrition will nave links 
with crop and animal improve¬ 
ment programmes. 

The rural women have a key 
role to play in the transformation 
of agricultural technology. It 
is necessary to educate them re¬ 
garding nutrition and diet, child 
care, textiles, family budgeting so 
that along with improvements in 
farm incomes, rural living may 
also improve in quality. 

The university also proposes 
to start an Institute of Agricul¬ 
tural Administration and Manage¬ 
ment during the Fifth Five Year 
Plan. The Institute would offer 


training courses of short duration 
in these areas for high level offi¬ 
cers of the Departments of Agri¬ 
culture, Animal Husbandry, Hor¬ 
ticulture etc. The training would 
be input, output and production 
management and agricultural ad¬ 
ministration. There is an urgent 
need to build up technical com¬ 
petence as well as administrative 
and management capacities in the 
various developmental depart¬ 
ments of the State and Central 
Government. It is proposed to 
develop the institute as an All- 
India Organisation with assis¬ 
tance from the Government of 
India and the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research. 


LEHER TO THE EDITOR 


The ostensible object of M.P. 
Unified Universities Act 1973 is 
**to consolidate and amend the 
law relating to universities and to 
make belter provision for the or* 
ganisation and administration of 
universities in Madhya Pradesh.*' 
U had been brewing for nearly 
a decade: but a particular obs¬ 
truction to the authority of the 
Govemor-Clianccllor acted as 
the fulminating point, and the 
bill was passed in one day. 

It has steam-rolled academically 
most advanced university brought 
into being by generous bcncfcc- 
tion of a giant amongst intellec¬ 
tuals like late Sir Hari Singh 
Gour who had founded the Saugar 
University having freshly arrived 
from U.K. after studying the 
working of the Oxford. Camb¬ 
ridge and London Universities. 
The university had an elected 
Chancellor till recently when the 
Governor was made the ex- 
officio Clianceilor. 

The very idea of uniformity is 
repugnant, since it kills the indi¬ 
viduality and even the personality 
of a body like a university. 

This Act of 1973 has constituted 
a coordinating committee con¬ 
sisting of; 

(0 Kuladhipati (Chancellor) 
(it) Kulpatis (VCs) of 8 uni¬ 
versities 


(ill) Chairman of M.P. Uchch^ 
Shikasha Anudan Ayog. 

(Higher Education Grants Com¬ 
mission) 

(iv) (v) and (vii) Secretaries to 
M.P. Govt in Laws, Finance, 
Education departments. 

(vi) Secretary to Governor of 
M.P. 

The Chancellor with the 
authority of the Governor sits as 
Chairman. 

This co-ordination committee is 
drawing up first statutes and ordi¬ 
nances: and is empowered to ap¬ 
prove or reject the statutes and 
ordinances submitted by the 
Executive Council of the univer¬ 
sities. 

There will be State-level Stu¬ 
dent Consultative Committee with 
approach to practically every side 
of the activity of tlie university. 
The students have representation 
in the Court Academic Council, 
Board of Studies. But a student 
should have spent only 7 years 
of his life after having passed the 
Higher Seoendary Examination, 
thus keeping out professional 
politicians. 

The Kuladhipati (Chancellor) 
can ask the Kulpati (V.C.) to re¬ 
linquish office if among other 
things the latter *is incapable of 
managing the affairs of the uni¬ 


versity*. This gives the Chancellor 
supreme power over the V.C. 

The Act luis continued the per¬ 
mission to private candidates to 
take the B.A., M.A., B. Com., M. 
Com. examinations as non-cotle- 
giate students. Girls can take the 
LL.B. examination without having 
attended lectures. Even the 
First B.Sc. Exam, can be taken 
privately if one has performed the 
minimum number of experi¬ 
ments in the laboratory of a re¬ 
cognised college. 

Huge frauds have been practised 
upon the universities on account 
of this loop-hole. The Open Uni¬ 
versity might not even require the 
minimum qualifications for 
admittance. 

The Act empowers the univer¬ 
sities to establish correspondence 
courses. 

At the lime of the appointment 
of the Kulpati (V.C.) the Kuladhi- 
pati (Chancellor) shall appoint a 
Committee consisting of;— (i) 
one person elected by the Execu¬ 
tive Council; (ii) the Chief Justice 
or a Judge of High Court; (iii) 
one person nominated by the 
Chancellor. The Kuladhipati 
(Chancellor) shall appoint one out 
of the panel of three names sub¬ 
mitted by the committee. Thus 
Kuladhipati selects txvicc. 

Raghuvir Sahay Ntgam, 
Guna (M.P.) 
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CURRENT DOCUMENTATION IN 

EDUCATION 


Fiom now on every issue of UNIVERSITY NEWS will 
ceriy a list of select articies appeariag in important pcriodt* 
cals in education. The first of these lists is on ^Educatitmal 
Sociology* and comprises articies culled from the periodicals 
received in the lUB Library during January-August, 1973. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


AmrBiSaight **De]U Lnimsity: The rok of the teacher^. 
Vfdeersity News 11(1); Am 73: 1-3- 

AraeTe, Robert F. *'Educatioa and political participation in 
rural areas of Latin America**. Comparative EduetHion Rev^' 
17(2); June 73: 198-215. 

Asda, Akxaadcr W. **Jmpaet of dormitory on students”. 

Eiueatioaat Record 34(3); Summer 73: 204-10. 

BhaaMri, C.P. and Mathm, KaUcep. ^*5tudmls andpoUct- 
mm: image and counter Jimfr.** Economic and PoHiieai Vteek- 
/y8(2);13 Air73 : 79-81. 

Bbdcstooe, Tessa. **Saurce academics**. Times Higher Educa^ 
tianSup^ment (74); 16 Mar 73:13. 

**llVBtcaapns : PAC anrcst**. Link 15(42); 27 May 73: 9-11. 
'TtiMMniaialiirti esgioit AMU nMfnsioo**. Lwlc 15(35); 
8 Apr 73; 16-17. 

Dread, Paal L. ‘‘Measuring the benefits of siiideni per¬ 
sonnel work**./oumo/o/If/yAeT Educatian 44(1); Jan 73; 
15-26. 

Evans, Byron F. '^Today’s quiet campus; !s it just a lull in the 
revolution"; Chronicle of Higher Education 7(18); 5 Feb 
73: 12. 

Fcadce* Alfred P. and Wood, Vivan. **Continuity between the 
generations: Diflereniial influence of moihera and fathers**. 
youth & Society 4(3); Mar 73: 359>70. 

Foasfca, Oul. **Case for de-schooling**. New Frontiers in Edu- 
eetiom 3(1); Apr 73 : 62-7S. 

Gdafl, Rnncih. “Educated elite’*, illustrated Weekly of India 
94(6); J1 Feb 73; 15, 17. 

Gnpls,N. R. “Work based Uleracy; The Banwasi Sewa 
Ashram project**. Indtan Joumot cf Adult Eifirrarioa 34(1); 
Jon 73:2-4. 

Gau^fn, Ldh. “Political democratization of Delhi 
Uoiveistty.** University News 11(4); Apr 73: 24-5. 

Hnggey, Aif Aadraw. “Education in Frnich Algeria: An essay 
oacultuml conflict**. Comparative Education Review 17(2); 
June 73:180^7. 

HsIlaMd, JanuBa. “Univenities can benefit from mature 
ttodenllP*. Times Higher Education Sumlement (88); 22 
Jtme73:7. 


Jacobs. Ruth Harriet. ^'School, identity and success; Ado¬ 
lescents in gloom**, youth & Society 4(^)\ Mar 73- 275-90. 

Johnson, Harry C;. University and social wclfait". Minerva 
11(1); Jan 73. .10-52. 

Kazaoiias, .Andreas M. and Schwartz. K»rl ^'SiKioiogical 
theories and educational cliange*'. Comparative Education 
Revfem 17(2); June 73:245-54. 

Kukhrfslha. CWraotan. **Universities in Ratasihan**. Oerri 
(82); May,June 73. 29-34. 

P 

^^•hews. David.*‘Change and the adversary ailturc”. Education 
not Record 54(2); .Spring 73:136-40. 

Mycrs. Robert G. “International e<Uicalion. emigration and 
national policy: A longitudinal case study of Pmvians 
trained in the United States**. Comparatoe Educatum Re¬ 
view 17(1); leb 7t- 71-90. 

N. K.Sii^. “Banaras University: .Student* can be pawns'*. 
Economic A PoiitKol IP«vJ/i'8()4); 7 Apr 73’ 663-4. 

Novul Hasan. S. “Eqiialisaluin of education". Mainstream 
12(1.4); Annual73: 23-6. 

Ptekfot Robirl M. ‘*Sirtictur>il factors in academic inability'*. 
Journal of Higher Vjiuiation 44(2); heb 73: 95-101. 

Pillar, K. K. ’‘Studenl'teaclicr rebiiondnp**. Bulletin Madras 
iirvelopnient$eimnarSertisyiU\ Jan 73. 60-72. 

Plug Ottrlet, J. “On learning to live with collective bargain' 
mg”. Joarmd of Higher iUhtcation 73: 102-113. 

“Stiidcnlsipc»k"(A symiwsium) Round Table liS)i 4 Mar 
73: 3(i-42. 

Take!. Yoskimilsu cle. “Aspirations and expectations of West 
Malaysian youth: Two models of .social class values**. Cow- 
parative Education Review 17(2); June 73; 216-30. 

“Tc^n to RS,S, Sangh gangs lying low**. Link 15(34); 

WnMama, Shiriry, “Future of education". States 4(8): 17 
Feb 73: 15-16, 19. 

Wise, W Maa. ‘'Student corporation: Anew proapect Cor 
American cotlegm and univeisities**. Journal </ Higher 
Edhrai/oif 44(1); Jan 73; 27-^. 

Wright, Erik CNfr. “Study of student leaves of abseace". 
Journal of Higher Education 4^3); Mar 73; 235-47. 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

MallMMtics 

1. Ehaltacharya, Sankar Narayan. Seismic surface waves. 
University of Delhi. 

2. Chawb, Mohinder, Difleiential gcometiy on almost 
complex apaoes with hcrmite and Anslcr matrices. University 
of Delhi. 

3. Kafei Prabhskar Paiidit. A study of certain rdativisiic 
gravitational fields. University of Poona. 

4. Pai t Ram Prasad. Some problems of thcrmo^ciasticity. 
University of Burdwan. 

3. Raihore. Ram Ki.shore Singh. Linear cumbinations of 
linear positive operatots and pmemting relations m special 
functions. Indian Institute of Technology, Delhi. 

6. Roy» Ramgopal. Some problems in elastic waves and 
vibrations. University of Kalyani. 

7. Shakti Bala. Some mean functions of entire dirichlct 
aeries. University of Jammu. 

Physfrs 

1. Choah» Promode Chandra. Some studies of the radio¬ 
activity in minerals, ores and soils with special reference to 
radon. Indian Institute ofTechnology, Delhi. 

2. hhwar Rattan. Interaction of electromagnetic pulses 
with moving and stationary media. Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy! Delhi. 

3. Mehrotra. Kcdar Nath. Lattice dynanucs of metals. 
Kanpur University. 

4. Seethanunanatht M. N. Particle—core coupling in Some 
odd—>aiiciei with i}orz:^29. Andhra University. 

j. Vithal. Krishan J.al. Some plasma mtcroinstabiiiiies 
and thcir impact cn soUr wind .strtxture. University of Delhi. 

Cbemistry 

1. An,ind> Suriinder Mohan. Syntlietic studies in natur¬ 
ally otxurring xanthones. University of Jammu. 

2. Gupta, Om Pralash. Complex compounds of some 
bivalent trunMtion elements with some organic ligands. Magadh 
University. 

3. Joshi, Vasint Yashavant. Studies on chemical reactions 
involving h^ides and oxyhalidcs Univeisity of Poona. 

4. Kulkarni.Sharadchandia Vishnu. Tracer studies of 
competitive absorption and surL-cc diffusion. University of 
Poona. 

5. Mishra, Shoblia. Reactions of hydroxymethy lent ketones 
and of their ethers with esters. Indore University. 

6. Mohanty.Mahendra Kumar. Kinetics and mechanism 
of oxidation reactions. Berhampur University. 

7. PaieU Mantbhai Chhotabhai. Studies t>n Some SchilTs 
base metal complexes. Sardar Patel University. 

tf. Rama Sastry, V. V. Studies on the synergistic eflbcts in 
the solvent extraction of vanadium (IV). AmUira University. 

9. Sathaye.. Shtvaram Dattatraya. Study of chemically 
depiMilcd thin films of and Cds. Univcrsiiy of Poona. 

10. Satish Oiandcr. Phytochemical studies on new plant 
sources of pyrrolizidmc alkaloid and preparation of pyrro- 
fizidine derivalives. University of Jammu. 

It. Saxent) Prem. A formula for evaluation of resonance 
inu^l and its application to semi-empiriiml cakulaiions. 
University of Delhi. 

12. Shukla > Rantiee. Studies in potential organic tnseaicides. 
Kai^ur University. 

Engfattarteg Jt Technology 

1. Gill* Uiupinder Sio^. An investigation of pulsating 
combusikm. Univeisity of Burdwaa 


2. Hazra, Satya Narayan. Approximations of recursive 
digital filters, Indian Institute of TeidinoIogy> Delhi. 

3. Kulkamij Shyamkani Anant. Computer simulation of 
systemic models based on response of an oculomotor sub- 
s> stem. University of Poona. 

4. Purushothararaj! P. Residual strength of clays and its 
role on the stability of slopes. Bangalore Uniwraity. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Biocliemisiry 

Parikhi Sureshchandra Chimanlal. Studies on carbohy¬ 
drate metabolism in the neonatal infant. M, S. Univeisity of 
Baroda. 

Botany 

1. Inamdar, Ashok Chintaman. Cytoembryology and 
anatomy of the genus asparagus L. University of Poona. 

2. Kaushik. Jyanti Prasad. Studies on the vegetatioii of 
Shivpuii and Kaiera Teh^ls of District Shivpuri, M. P. Jiwaji 
University. 

Zoology 

1. Bardhan, Smriti. Effect of ten antibiotics on the divid¬ 
ing bone marrow of mice^ Mus Musculus. University of 
Kalyani. 

2. Jyoli,M.K, Studies on feeding and gonadial cycle in 
some fishes of J & K State. University of Jammu. 

3. Kaiser Jahan Bano. A. Acclimatization of insects to 
different temperatures and its efibet on the toxicity of in¬ 
secticides. Osmania University. 

4. KundU, Sachinandan. A study on morphogenesis of the 
central nervous system in chick embryo. University of 
Kalyani. 

5. Narsiif^a Rao, L. Studies on some aspects of physio¬ 
logy and histochemistry of Tiemioichis ranarum M^ia & 
Negi. |9>6; Ganeo tigrinum Mehra & Negi, 1928 and 
Mehracrchis ranarum Srivastava, 1934. Osmania Uaiveisity. 

6. ShardaDcvi. Studies on the oriental genera and species 
of the tribe Campoplegini (Hymcnoptcra: Ichneurnonidae). 
University of Delhi. 

7. Sinha,Gour Mohan. Studies on the functional bisto- 
physiology of the alimentary tract m some Indian fresh-water 
carps. University of Btrrdwan. 

8. Uthappa, l.M. Studies on buffalo (Bos. bitbalis) semoi. 
Bangalore University. 

9. Vcrma, Mahendcr Narayan. Hydro-biologtcal study of 
some impoundments in Madhya Pradesh with special reference 
to trapa and fish culture. Jiwaji University. 

Agriculture 

1. Azad, Mahesh Prasad. Studies into cost and price re¬ 
lationships of sugarcane and its products in District Kteerut 
(U.P.) Kanpur University. 

2. Bankc Bihari Singh. An enqoiiy into the cropping pat¬ 
tern as a result of high yielding crop varieties programme in 
District Kanpur (U.P.). Kanpur University. 

3. Biswas. Bhaiati. Studies on the biochemical changes 
in pathogenesis in host brown spot disease incited by helmiu- 
thosporium oiyzae breda dc baan. University of Kalyani. 

4. Gunnel Smgh. Comparative pmistent toxietty of LVC 
and EC fomuilationsof some insecticides to some important 
insect pests of cotton. Punjab Agriculluial University.' 

5. Jana, Mrioal Kanti. Genetic analysis of some quantita¬ 
tive traits in jute. University of Kalyani. 

6. Mohna» S. K. Studies on the effects of some aUtylating) 
mutagens on some solanaceous crop plants. Unhreiaity of 
Rajasthan. 
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7. Hageswara Reddy, Mdta. Stvditt on mixed cropping 
on soyabean with rice, maim and sorgtiom. Univenlty of 
Kalyani. 

8. Raja Ram. Irradiation studies in diploid and tetrap; 
lold varieties of gram (Cioer arieliaum). Haryana Agncoltutal 
Univerdty. 

9. Ram Iqbal Singlt. Income, growth, savings and in- 
vestments in agriculture with special reference to I.A.D.P., 
District Aligarh. K^pur University. 

VcfcriMfy Felice 

Ram Lakshan Singh. A study on correlated response in 
mice in the subject of animal genetics and breeding. MagaiUi 
University. 

SOCIAL 5CIE.NCES 

Psychology 

1. Gaur. JagShankcr. FactonafTocting the occupational 
aspiiations of Higher Secondary School students of Delhi. 
Indian Institute of Technology, Delhi. 

2. I^ndii, fCalpana Moreshwar. The adjustment pro* 
blems of the gifted chHdien and their reaction to frustrattoo- 
M. S. University of Baroda. 

Sociolagy 

1. Bhoiic, Anuradha Uttam. A study of the proMems of 
employed women in rural area. University of POon». 

2. Chhajed, Shantdal. Problems of welfare of institotion- 
alixed children in Indore. Indore Uni\ersily. 

3. Duncan, Ian Richard. The structure of village religion 
and its relationship to the social structure of a village in 
Madhya Pradesh. Uniiersity of Poona. 

4. Maitm, Promila. Mental disorders in urban nod nual 
areas: A comparative socio-psychiatric situiy, Ranchi 
University. 

EcoaoDiics 

1. Mathew. T. Seme aspects of fiscal policy in India. 
University of Delhi. 

2. Ray, Susanta Ksnta. Slabtii/ing foodgrains availabi¬ 
lity ud prices through buffer stocks operation: An econo¬ 
metric approach University of Delhi. 

3. Vedavalli,R. Private foreign imesunent and economic 
development: A case study of India in petroleum. Untveisiiy 
of Delhi. 

Law 

Nand Lai. Peace-keeping functions of the United Nations: 
A study of India’s contribution vviih reference to United 
Nations: etntrgecy force. Jawaharlal Nehm University, 

pnUic Adnbistralioii 

Verma, P. S. Municipal personnel in Rajasthan to study 
some aspects of bureaucracy. University of Rajasthan. 

EdMSitfiOB 

1. Bhatt, Jayendrakumar Manidhar. A study of the edu¬ 
cational philosophy of Vinoba Bhave. Sardar Patel Univer- 
sity. 

2. Chdana, Muildi Rai- A comparative study of the pro¬ 
grammes of in-servioe education ttf deroentary school teachers 
u India and the Philippines. Sardar Patel Univenity, 


HUMANHYES 

PbAHNphy 

1. Jacob, Plamthodatbii Samuel. Christian influence in 
modern Indian thought wHh ^isl leference to the Brahmo 
Samaj. University of Poona. 

2. Verma, Krishna. Recent interpretations of the Bhaga- 
vadgita. University of Delhi. 

3. Vidya Wati. Dewey's theory of. value UoiversUy of 
Delhi. 

Linguistics 

Jha, Apama. Descriptive analysts of Kosti. University 
of Poona. 

LKmatm 

Sfmkrtt 

1. Gupta, Kamlesh Kumari. A comparative study of 
Vyasabhasya and Bhojavrtii. Univeisity of Delhi. 

2. Krishna machari, S. The latparyavrtn in the Mimamsa 
and Sanskrit poetics. Univenily of IMhi. 

3. Sharma, Raj Kumnri. A sudy of aiankaras in the 
works of Bana Bhalio, University of Delhi. 

4. Sushlla E>evi. Kavi Meghavratacharya: Vyaktilv aur 
krititav. University of Rajasthan. 

Siatihi 

Sharma, Mohan Lat. Sindhi kavtia mem sufimat. Univer¬ 
sity of Delhi. 

pMfabi 

Narr, Gurchann Singh. The contribution of Oinstian 
missionaries to Punjabi language and literature. University of 
Delhi. 

Himtt 

1. Gupta, NannumaL Hindi sufi premtkhyan kavyon 
mein ant: Kathaym. Sardar Patel University. 

2. Nahata, KC. Adhunik Rajasthani sahitya prrrna ke 
sirot aur pteventtiyan. University of Rajasthan. 

3. Sawant.Dnyandco Uhimaji. Hindi aur Marathi mein 
pryuki Pars! aur Angre^i asgat shshdon ka odhyayan. 
University of Pomu. 

4. Shrivastava, Shiisbi Prsbha. Adhunik Hindi veer 
Icgvya. Bhartenduyug scaan 1965 tak. Jiwaji University. 

1 Vyas, Copal Narsin. Bikaneri Boh: £k varaanatmak 
adhyayan. University of Rajasthan. 

Urdu 

Iftikhar Ahmed. Seemaab Akbar AbadI aur Dabistaan— E 
^Semted. University of Poona. 

Maratki 

1. Bhosale, Sambhaji Savlaram. Marathi kadambri aanni 
pritibhavana: 1857-1971. Shivaji University. 

2. Chale, Sharaichaodra Ganesh. Marathi ksviieteel 
^ringar^-chilran: Praramtrfi te adhunik kal. University of 
Poona. 

fSfogngby 

1. Nangia, Sudesh Kuman. Patterns of rural setitements 
in Delhi region: A geographical analysis. Umversity of Delhi. 

2. Sawant, Shaahikant Balkri^Da. The city ofPoooa: A 
study in urban geography. University of Poona. 

Histofy 

1. Gho^, Mallar. Developnmit of Buddhist icDao- 
gra^y in Eutem India. University of Delhi. 


1. JonhLShnpad Ramchander. M a n ayatent of earnings 
i the cotton textile corporate sector of Madhya Pndcsb: A 
etaited survey from 19^1965. Jiwaji University. 

2. Moses, Kalpula John. A study of supervisoiy ti^iug 
rogjamties in industry in and around Poona. Univmaity of 
bomu 

3. tbwari, R. L. Indo-yugoslav economic retatioos: 1930-5] 
> 1971-72. Uoivertityof RaMhao. 


2. Govindaraftdiari, V. Role of the state of Hydenbad 
in the uprising or 1837 A.D. Andhra University. 

3. Sarma, P. Sriraiaa. Saluva dynasty of Vijayauagar. 
Osmanta University. 

4. Subbaya, Keekaoamada Kariappa. Archaeology of 
Coorg with special lefrrmice to Me^liths. University of 
Poooa. 

5. Vaima, Dhirendia Nath. Jeonogmphy of the brahmani- 
cal cavesat £llora. Unhwiaity of Pooaa. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PUXJAQI UNIVERSITY 

FATIMA 

(A4«nrtfawiBCiit No. 28/73) 

Applications ate invited for appoint 
10 the fotiowinn posts at the 
Pu% *bi Vnivershy Patiala:— 

I. DEP.VRTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

Reader tRs. 700 50-1000/50 I2SO) 

(a) A fifSi or second class Master's 
dejfte in niilosophy of an Indian 
Univertity or an equivalent qualifica* 
tton of a foreign University. 

tb) Either a resean^s degree of u 
doctomie standard or pitblishcd work 
of a high standard. 

<c) About 5 years* e\penericeof re* 
search or teaching post'graduaie classes 
at a Universtly or CoKcge 

(d) Preference wit! bcgiscn to one 
who has specialiralion in some of the 
following blanches (at Logic (bl Phi' 
losophy of Religion (c) C'ontemporAiy 
Phitosi^y and (dl Social und Political 
PhiloRO[diy- 

li. DEPARTMENT OF HL.YLAN 
aiOLOGV 

MBMim Cnratnr (Rs 400*40*800'Vt- 
950> 

The candidate must hold aileasi a 
second class Master's degree in Human 
Wiology’/TItysical Anthropology of an 
Indian tln)\ersity or an cquivalcni qiu* 
liftciiuon of a foieign University with 
«• degree'^diploma in Museology or 
having shout two years esperience in 
handling a museum. Preference w'lli be 
given to those having Ph, D degree or 
icscjrdt work of equivalem standard. 

Ilf DETP^RTMCNT OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 

Producthm Assislant (Rs 350'25'400' 
LB*JO'«40-4(V800i 

At least a first class Ma.ster's degree 
m D.tsincss Administration. 

IV. UNIVERSITY MODEL SCHOOL 

Physical TrahiiRg instnictot (R$ 170* 
7-240-10-350> 

At kast a second class Mairicutaie 
with CertifKate Course in Physical Edu- 
cation and having good know'ledge of 
Hindi and Puhi^bi* Preference will he 
given to an cxpcriencccd hand. 

V. UMVERSTTY RESEARCH 
SCHOL.AR5HIPS 

Rs. 300* p.m. (Axed) for a period 
of 2 ynars. (one exh in the depart* 
meats of History. Punjab Historical 
Stuihes, Anthropological Linguistics & 
Punjabi). 

Candidates should hold atleast a 
second class Master's degree in the 
perlinent subject with atleast one year’s 
leadihigffesearch experience after ob* 
tahting the Master's degree, provided 
that the coadiiion of experience may be 
rdaxed in the case of (irst class M.A.'s. 
Provided further that candidates with 


Atleast 55% marks both m B.A. and 
M.A. would also be considered in case 
no Orstclass M.A. is available. 

General for fiil iEscept Hr. No. \) 

Qualidcations and experience aie 
relaxable in the case of candidsles. 
otherwise found suitable for the post by 
the Selection Committee. Higher start 
within ihe^rade admissible depending 
upon the ability and experience of the 
carulklates. 

House rent and Dearness altowanccs. 
Provident Fttnd and Medical facilities, 
accoiding (o University rales. 

Applications, complete in all respects, 
on (he prescribed forms obtainable on 
I'eqiiest from the Soperimendent (Esta* 
biishment) by sending a self addrased 
envelope of the size of 23. 10 cms. 
stamped with 20 pause posuge, should 
reach the universny by 15.10.7.3 at the 
latest. Incomplete applications not 
accompanied with aiiestco copies of the 
ceriilkaies and testimonials shall not be 
entertained. Separate application form 
should be submitted for each post. 

Fbisons already in service should ap* 
ply through proper channel. Government 
servants who are not in a position to 
submit their applications through proper 
channel before the due date should sub* 
mil an advance copy before the dale and 
regular application through proper 
channel by 19,10.73. 

REGISTRAR 


M AHARASHTRA ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE CULTIVATION 
OF SCIENCE 
LAW COLLEGE RO.VD 
POON’A*41]004. 

A|)plicaiioii.v are invited for the 
following temporary ICAR Scheme 
posts in the Department of 8io*metry 
under Prof. P. V. Siikhatmc. 

1. .Notriliontst (Pay Scale: Rs. 700-50' 
1250) 

Qoallficatioiis 

Poat'graduaie degree in Nutrition 
Biochemistiy.'Medtcine,wiih experience 
in nutrition work in laboratory and field 
woik. 

2. Statkticlaii (Pay Scale: Rs. 700* 
50*1250) 

QoaltflcaiionK 

Post-graduate degree m Statistics or 
Biometry w'ith training and research 
ejqyerience in related applied biological 
fields. 

5. Research Assistanl (Two posts) (Pay 
Scale; Rs. 275-25-300) 

QaalineatiOBs 

M.A./M.SC. in hist class tn Statistics/ 
N LitiiUon 'Kochemistry. 

All the above Msts am for adora¬ 
tion of 3 years and will carry usual al¬ 
lowances as admissible under MACS 
rules. Appl ications with full particulars 
stating age, iiualilications, experience 


should reach the undersigned not later 
than 20th November, 1973. 

(G. B. DEODIICAR) 
D IRECTOR 

GURU NANAR UNIVERSITY 

AMRITSAR 

Advertisement No. 43/73 

Applications arc invited for the 
following po.sts on prcsciibed form 
obtainable from the of the RegiS> 
trar, Guru Nanak University, Amritsar 
bv making a written request accompani* 
ed by a self-addressed stamped envelope 
of 23 X10 cms, so as to reach this ol^ 
by Oeiob^ J6, 1973 alongwiih postal 
order (s) for Rs. 7/50 for pasts at Sr. 
No. 1 and Rs. 5/* for posts at Sr. No.2 
drawn m favour of the Regjstiar, Guru 
Nanak University, payable at Khalsa 
College Post Olhcc, Amntsar. 

Besides allowances admissible undci 
the roles, higher starting salary may 
be given depending up an qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. 

1. Professors (Grade.* R.s. 1100-50* 
1300/60*lb(X>). m English, Fhyscs 
and Matbemaiics. 

2. Research Follows (Rs. 300;.p.m. 
fixed) in Mathematics, English, 
Punjabi and Political Science. 

QMlificalions 
For the posh ofProjessots 
I) A First or Second Classs MasierS 
Degree of an Indian University or 
cqiiualem qualification of a foreign 
University in the subject conoerned; 
li) Either the degree ofPh.D. or an 
equivalent research degree or pub¬ 
lished research work of a high stan¬ 
dard; 

III) About 10 years experience of teach¬ 
ing M.A M. Sc. classes and guid¬ 
ing r^earch; 

vi) Knowledge of Punjabi and a foreign 
languid other than English will tK 
an additional qualification. 

For the Posts of Research Fellons 

i) First or High Second class Master's 
Degree in ilie subject with a good 
academic record; 

ii) Research experience and aptitude 
for research. 

Speeiaiisedjiefdi in Phisks 

Solid State, Theoretical Physics. 
Experimental Physics. Spectroscopy. 
Optics, Mossbatier effect. Chemical 
Physics. Applied Pfiv-sics. 

Specialised fields in Mathentaties 

Modem Al^ra, Topology, Func- 
uonal Analysis. Numerical Analyses, 
Statistics. Elasticity, Elastic Waves. 
Fluid Modianics. Ck>mptex Analysis. 
Special Functions, Differ and Integral 
^uations. 

Nofe : Candidates who Itave already 
applied for Research Fellowship in Poli¬ 
tical Science need not apply again. 


UNIVilUfilr ^beir, 1973 No. R. N. 7lSO;6i 
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on our 14/120 Day Excuiston Fare 
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UNIVERSITIES HANDBOOK 1973 

The UNIVERSITIES HANDBOOK brings to you the usuni—updated—factual information on all 
the 75nuimUmversttie$« l^Agricttltural Universities. 9 institutes of National importance (including 
the 5 IlTs) and 9 deemed to be Univtr^'ties. 

(kgmis^ itt the fathwing Convenient Suhject^'roups: 

(a) Officers and Deans of Faculty |b) Ltbrar) and research tocilitics 

(c) Scholarships and Fellowships 

(d) Academic Yearlast date of admission and the upproximaie dates of examinations 

(e) , Courses of study—minimum requirement for admission, duration of courses and 

subjects of study for each course 

(f) Courses and Grades—minimum percentage of marks required for a particular division/ 
class 

fg) Teachers of the University 

(K) Colleges—year of establishment, courses* iomlablc, number of leuchers and students, 
names of Mncipals and the heads of post*^raduatc departments 
(t) Subjectwise Examination statistics 

Pages: 1000 (Appraxiauite) Prke Rs. 100.00 

Exiiumv Dt>trihtiior\: 

UBS PUBUSHCRS DISTRIBUTORS PVT. UTf). $ Daryagan^ Ausari Road, DethM 10006: 
Senoy Cbubors, SlV^lace Street, Beailiay-400001: 10 First Main Road, Gandhi Nagar, Baaga- 
loic<660009; HOCuauagRoad.Kaiipor.ZOOOOl: 17-19 High Street, Harinden. Uoadoo. N.W. 10 


OTHER lUB INDISPENSABLE PUBLICATIONS 
t. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE DOCTORAL 
DISSERTATIONS (1857—1970) 

(i.e. theses accepted by Indian Univarsities) 

1. Social Sciences 

I) Education, Library Science 


and Journalism 

ix. 

49 

Rs. 

3.00 

il) Psychology 

Hi) Political Science, Law 

V, 

27 

Rs. 

3.00 

and Public Administration 

xit, 

77 

R$. 

5.00 

Iv) Sociology, Social Welfare 
and Social Anthropology 
v) Economics, Commerce 

Vi, 

56 

Rs. 

3.50 

and Management 

xH, 

155 

Rs. 

14.00 

Physical Sciences 





i) Mathematics, Astronomy 





and Statistics 

xi, 

133 

Rs. 

12.00 


] 

\ 


These are shortly being 
brought out 


II. 


ti) Physics 
iii) Chemistry, etc. 

III. Biologicat Sciences 

IV. Humanities 

(These dissertations can be had both in paper back in 
individual subiects and in hard bound in group subjects) 

2. RBSEARCH IN PROGRESS 

Vot. 1-~Phy6ical Sciences xvi, 429 Rs. 40.00; Vol. 2^Bloloolcal 
Sdsnees xv, 357 Rs. 35.00; Vot, 3-*Social Sciences 
XV. 239 Rs. 32.00; Vol. 4—-Humanities xv, 466 Rs. 50.00 

INTER-UNIVERSITY BOARD OF INDIA 
ROUSE AVENUE, NEW DELHI. 
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OpMons expressed in the articles and 
reviews are httUvidual and do not 
necessarily reflect the policies of 
the Beard, 


A.M.U. Statute 

Amendments 


The President, in his capacity as Visitor of the Aligarh Muslim 
University, has approved tl^ amendments to certain statutes of the 
University as suggested by tne university's Executive Council. 

The amendments, broadly based on the opinions expressed by the 
Staff Asssociation of the University as well as the Court and the Aca¬ 
demic Council in the main are : 

(A) The Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor, instead of being appoint¬ 
ed by the Visitor from a panel recommended by the Executive Coun¬ 
cil, will be appointed by the Visitor on the recommendation of the 
court and should hold office for three years as against the existing 
term of five years. The proviso empowering the Visitor to call for 
fresh recommendation, in case he does not approve the persons recom¬ 
mended, has been deleted. 

(B) The designation of the nominee of the Visitor on the selection 
committee for the post of Vice-Chancellor, has been changed from 
♦chairman’ to ‘convener*. The clause regarding the Vice-Chancellor’s 
eligibility for appointment for another term has been deleted. 

(C) The power of appointment of a dean of faculty will be vested 
in the Executive Council instead of the Vice-Chacellor. A Dean will 
be appointed by rotation according to seniority from amongst the 
professors and his term has been reduced from three to two years. 

(D) The procedure regarding appointment of Heads of Departments 
will be provided in the Ordinance to be framed by the University in¬ 
stead of statutes. 

(E) In the provision relating to the composition of the court, re¬ 
presentation has been given to non-teaching staff, donors, Muslim 
culture and learning and All India Muslim Education Conferenoe. 
The number of Visitor’s nominees on the Court has been reduced from 
20 to 10. It has also been provided that, instead of rotation by seni¬ 
ority, the teachers will be elected from amongst themselves. <>itain 
minor adjustments have been made in other constituencies. 

(F) In the Executive Council the three teachers will be elected from 
amongst themselves, instead of being elected by the Academic Coun¬ 
cil. in the Academic Council also, three Professors, five Readers and 
seven Lecturers are to be elected instead of being appointed by rota¬ 
tion according to seniority. 

(G) The powers of the Academic Council have been made compre¬ 
hensive by inclusion of certain additional functions. 

(H) All the members of a department will be members of the board 
of studies of that department. The functions of the boards of studies 
have also been spelt out in detail. 

(I) The provisions relating to the departmental committee, studmits* 
union, teachers’ association and non-academic staff association have 
been deleted. 

(J) The Dean of the faculty concerned has been included as a 
member of the selection committees for appointment of professors, 
readers and lecturers. 

In view of the above changes, amendment to the Act is not con¬ 
sider^ necessary. 


Edttar : ANJ^R KUMAR 



To have an Open Univenity in India on die pattern of 
the Open Universi^ in the U.K» is an academically 
nphUl task. Are not some of our existing universities ^‘Open’’ 

Univermties?, the author poses the 
question and makes some suggestions relating 
to the practical organisation of Higher Education. 


Open University in India 

K. L. JOSHI 


The propc^l of the Government of India to 
establish a national peoples university on the teoad 
outlines of the Open University in the U.K. is 
commendable. However, the following facts about 
the U.K. Open University and Indian conditions may 
be first noh^. 

Brttate's Open Univcnity 

Britain*8 Open University began its course in 
Januaiy 1971 but the preparation took nearly 6 years 
from 1965 when an Advis^ Committee was appoint¬ 
ed to look into the possibility of such an institution. 
The white paper published in 1966, accepted the 
recomiDendations of the committee that degree cours¬ 
es of a general type should be offered and that the 
University shoidd confer degrees in its own right. 

The tttthM is Homer Vice-Chancellor of Indore IhUvenity 
and a UOC iUlow at Gokhale Institute of Folitics and 
Econooiici, Poona. 


The second step that they had taken was appoint¬ 
ment of a Planning Committee in 1967 to work out 
a plan for establishment of the Open University and 
to prepare a draft charter and statutes. In 1968 
they took the steps of appointing Dr. Walter firry 
as Vice-Chancellor of the University. 

Open University was planned according to the 
report of the Planning Committee which was publish¬ 
ed in January 1969 and was accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment. In June 1969 the University became autono¬ 
mous and received the Royal Charter, (he Central 
A^isory Council for the University was appointed 
with Lord Crowther as the Chancellor. 

In 1970 the University opened its list for appli¬ 
cants and out of 40,000 applications 24,000 were 
registered in January 1971. In 1973 the University 
Is the second largest in Great Britain, after the 
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London University, with 38,000 students which eitclud' 
es (he first and second year students, who have not 
continued their studies. The University awarded its 
first degrees in January 1973 to 867 studmts. 

New Teaching Technkiiies 

The important innovation of the Open University 
is to use new teaching techniques which consist of a 
combination of, 1) television and radio broadcast, 
2) correspondence work, 3) summer schools, and 4) 
study centres. 

'(here are only five faculties: 1) Arts, 2) Edu* 
cational Studies, 3) Social Sciences. 4) Mathematics, 
5) Science and Technology. 

The largest number of students are in Educational 
Studies and gradually the number in Science and 
Technology and Mathematics is increasing according 
to the Second Report of the Vice-Chancellor published 
in 1973, for the year 1971. They have established the 
Institute of Educational Technology for experiment 
tation in the methods of teaching and other aspects 
of educational methodology. 

Courses of Study 

The ci>ur$e structure of the Open University is 
different from the conventional university. The calcn- 
dar year provides 4 levels of academic study. The 
first level course in each faculty is known as a 
foundation year. Therefore 5 foundation courses 
arc provided for the 5 faculties. Secondly, the whole 
idea of examination and courses is based on the 
credit system. There arc full-credit courses as well 
as half’Credit course^ that the students could take. 
Credits must be obtained in 2 foundation courses 
before students can proceed further to their B.A. 
degree. Tltc ordimiry degree is awarded if the stu¬ 
dent obt:*ins credits in 2 foundation courses and 4 
courses at the second or subsequent levels. These 4 
can be at second level, 3 at second level and one at 
third or 2 at second level, one at third and one at 
fourth level. There is also provision for honours degrees 
with additional credits j.c. 2 more credits. There is also 
provision for credit exemptions to candidates who 
possess qualifications from other institutions. 

Science students receive a science kit for home 
experiment and so also the technology students, 
This has been specially prepared by the team of re¬ 
search workers and a good deal of time and pedago¬ 
gical methods Kav'C been spent on the preparation 
of the kit. It contains electronic units to demons¬ 
trate the working of computers. There is also a 
students computing service to be used by mathematics 
and technology students with about 170 computer 
terminals linki^ to other centres in New Castle, 
London, and the University headquarteis. Tape 
recorders are also used in the tecluiology courses 
and the production of course material is a specialised 
section of the academic staff, the BBC prodtiction 
SUIT and the educational technicians drawn from the 
Institute of Educational Technology. This team 
is responsible for the syllabus contents and the 
design of the courses. 


In May 1973 each faculty had a full-time Dean 
and Director of Studies and the other academic 
staff included 28 professors, 47 readers and senior 
lecturers, 129 lecturers, 95 staff tutors and an aca¬ 
demic supporfing staff of about 100 course assistants, 
research assistants and research officers. Besides, 
there were about 6,000 part-time academic staff based 
in the regions and employed by University as council¬ 
lors and course tutors. The University also engages 
the services of permanent academic and other specia¬ 
lists for individual contributions on particular subjects. 
Over 200 outside countributors have assisted in the 
production of the foundation courses. 

Annual written examinations on each course are 
held between October and November throughout the 
different centres in Britain. There are about 260 
study centres supplied with television and radio sets 
and other facilities like the library of recordings, 
audiotapes etc. Besides, the summer schools are 
organized for the students doing correspondence 
courses. The summer schools last for a week for 
each foundation course and are held in other 
universities where conventional teaching is provided 
in the form of lectures and seminars. 

The University has a well organized administra¬ 
tion with an establishment of the Chancellor and the 
Council mentioned above along with one Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor and 3 Pro-Vice-Chancellors in charge of 1) 
Academic policy, 2) Planning, 3) Staff and stu¬ 
dents affairs. Besides the Council and the Senate 
there are a number of advisory committees of re¬ 
presentatives of a wide variety of educational interests 
and there are also a number of liaison committees 
concerned with local educational authorities. 

it will be seen that unlike our correspondence 
courses in Delhi and other universities the students 
in the Open University have to take the course 
seriously i.e. response to correspondence courses is 
about 80 per cent against about 5 per cent in Delhi 
University and the attendance in the summer schools 
and the study centres is between 80 per cent and 
90 per cent as against the contact programme of 
Delhi University where the attendance in hardly 10 
per cent. 

Feasibility under Indian Conditions 

To have an open university ia India of the type 
in U.K. is financially not feasible and academically 
an uphill task. The Open University in U.K. gets 
grants IVom the government and does not revive the 
aid from the British U.G.C. In 1972 the University 
received £ 8 million i.e. about Rs. 16 crorts for cur¬ 
rent expenditure and a further grant of £ 8 million 
(Rs. 16 crores) for capital expenditure. The fee for 
each student is £ 200 (Rs. 4,000) for ordinary 
B.A. and £ 250 (Rs. 5,(KX>) for honours course. 
The fees include cost of summer schools for the 
foundation year. Such investment and such high fees 
are not feasible in India. 

But the major problem in India is that academi¬ 
cally a central national university will have many 
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problems of providing courses in different 
IT they take up Eotl^ish and Hindi as the two langua* 
in which courses could be constructed it 
will create opposition from West Bengal and the 
southern States. If only English is adopted it will 
have oi^iosition from the Hindi speaking States. Dur« 
ing the last 15 years having encouraged Indian 
languages at the university level students have lost 
power of command and expression in English. They 
could hardly use it even as a library language much 
less as a langua^ of communication. This is the 
case of the majority of students or at least of the 
students who are likely to join the open university. 

Gacicspoadeuce Coorscs 

1 vrould refer to an article on Open University 
by 0r. Amrik Singh appearing in Vniversiry \’ews 
of August 1973. He has pointed out that the Hraud 
of the correspondence courses has an educational 
enterprise. He has stated that through correspon* 
denoe education a university—he presumably refers 
to Delhi University—has been able to accumulate 
Rs. 20 lakhs as surplus in 10 years and the response 
sheets indicate that while in 1964*65 the percentage of 
response sheets received back was 22.14, in the year 
1968-69 it 8.5 and in the year 1972-73 it was 
5.8. This indicates a declining curve, with the rising 
numbers. Nobody seems to take the lessons 
posted to the students seriously. This means a 
mockery of the very essence of teaching by corres* 
pondence. How do we expect therefore corres* 
pondence courses to be successful in an open uni¬ 
versity? At the same time, correspondence courses 
are tte bedrock of the planning of Open University in 
the U.K. The summer school programme in the U. K. 
is attended by 80 to 90 per cent of the students while the 
personal contact programme of Delhi University 
was attended not even by 10 per cent of the total enrol¬ 
ment. Dr. Amrik Singh points out that **corres- 
pondence education in every university in India 
becomes in ultimate analysis, something faceless, 
soulless and anonymous**. The question is why 
correspondence courses should have been allowed to 
op^te in this manner and nobody-~Dot even Edu¬ 
cation Ministry or the U.G.C.—have raised their 
finger against the absence of teaching through re- 
respondence in the scheme. 

ExistiBg Open Universities 

But the most important point to be rememberd 
is that today quite a number of uni\crsittes 
in India have already become open universities 
in the sense that students are allowed to appear 
privately and they follow the syllabus prescribed 
for the examination and prepare themselves during 
the last month or two by reading cram books 
and bazar notes. The M.P. universities which I 
know very well have in their Acts provided for 
students appearing privately for all undergraduate 
courses indudiog science with the proviso that the 
science students must do minimum practicals pres¬ 
cribed ^ the university in a recognized college. The 
universities in M.P. have all liked the statutory 
provision for tbrec> reasons. 


1 The colleges are no longer overerowded by 
indifferent stodeats, e,g., the Holkar CoUege ^ 
Science, Indore, wludi had about 2,400 students on 
its roll earlier bad only 1,300 students after the 
announcement of the Government policy. 

2 Private students appearing in this way have 
given a large income to the universities by way of 
examination fees which was welcomed by 
1^1^ the Government has been very tardy or nega¬ 
tive in relation^ to payment of maintenance grants 
to the universities. Indore, Gwalior and Raipur for 
example get only Rs. 3 lakhs as maintenance grants 
per year. In 1972 Indore University had 10,000 
students appearing privately for examinations giving 
a net income of about Rs. 2 lakhs which helped 
the University balance its maintenance budget. 
The same was the case of the other universities in 
M.P. Poona University allows students to appear 
privately and formerly they were required to take 
one more year for completion of the course than 
the normal academic duration. But now this con¬ 
dition has been removed. Delhi. Bombay, Rajasthan, 
Punjab and other universities which ^vc intro¬ 
duced correspondence courses are '‘open*’ uni¬ 
versities. 

3 Thirdly students like this arrangement for 
those emjrioyed could take degrees which arc hardly 
difficult and in any case they have discovered that 
there is not much teaching done in the colleges 
today and they could study privately for the mini¬ 
mum requirements. The “poor** students like it 
for they do not have to pay college fees for what 
they regard as fun of attendance and not learning. 

My personal experience of a student who was 
a full-time worker m the University o** Indore and 
who api^ared for his M.A. examination in Econo- 
inics with Hindi as medium was that in spite of 
his heavy office work he was able to secure a second 
class in the M.A. examination aAer reading only 
for 2 months which he had taken as earned leave. He 
said he read only one or two books for each of the 
8 papers because there were no more books in Hindi 
available on the subjects. Then there were certain 
notes and cram books and he was able to manage 
the examination with these and secure a second 
class. On asking a few more questions lie con¬ 
fessed that he was ashamed that he knew no Econo¬ 
mics and he did not understand any technical prob¬ 
lems or the technical language of the subject. But he 
was qualified to be a lecturer in Economics in any one 
of the new colleges! 

Programme of EveoiBg CItsws 

The University of Indore while allowing stadents 
to appear privately had thought out, as a city uni¬ 
versity to arrange a programme of evening courses 
for private students during the last 3 moots. Diey 
prescribed that a minimum enrolment for any 
course of lectures for nearly 8 subjects was to be 
60 and the fee was to be Rs. 10 a month per 
course for a student. Only about 20 to 25 students 
enrolled themselves for such courses and there fore 
the University gave it up partly because quite a 
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DUiober of students preferred private tuidons and 
coaching classes. Actually coaching classes have 
become popular and rampant in all big cities hke 
Bombay, Poona, Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Banga¬ 
lore etc. and students confess that they got more out 
of these coaching classes than the regular lectures 
in their colleges so far as the examination was con¬ 
cerned. One wonders where from they get the money 
to pay to private tuitors and for coaching classes but 
since they attend these classes only for the last 3 or 
4 months and since passing the examination is the 
only goal, they do not hesitate to borrow money for 
the purpose or their guardians do not hesitate to 
spend the last saving for such purpose. 

Germ of Growth 

However, there is the germ of growth of open 
university in most of these universities, in the sense 
that a large number of students utilise the library 
facilities provided by the university. My experience 
in the Indore University where the university library 
facilities were kept open for all private students 
on payment of a small fee was that a very large 
number of them attended the library during the 
last 3 months before the examination and very often 
there was no sitting space in the library. So 
improvised arrangements had to be made for the 
purpose and they also demanded that library be 
kept open early in the mornings and late in the 
evenings, which was done. This indicates that there is 
an urge to learn and prepare for the examination. The 
motivation is not so much knowledge as a pass at a 
university examination, but academically this motiva¬ 
tion could be capitalised. 

Some CooBtnictive Suggestions for Indiaa Conditions 

The following suggestions are made in relation 
to the practical organization of higher education 
for students appearing privately at university exami¬ 
nations. 

1) Each university should provide facilities to 
students appearing privately. 

2) They should enroll themselves at the begin¬ 
ning of the term and the university apart from 
conducting effective correspondence courses can 
charge a fee for allowing them to use the university 
library, arrange special lecture courses in the even¬ 
ing, special seminars and training courses during the 
term where the students at the head-quarters of the 
university or local colleges can provide these faci¬ 
lities. 

3) This docs not cost anything as the fee paid 
by the students should cover the cost of any pro¬ 
gramme; in other words the programnm of such an 
open university should be made financially self-sunB- 
cient and the Govemment or the U G.C. need pay 
any grants only for capital expenditure on library 
seats, equipment and books. 

4) Having left the matter of ‘*Opcn Umvw- 

sity” to the uni versities themselves there should be 
a co-ordinaUng body like the anttal of 

British Open University at the centre which stould 
be a clearing bouse for various academic problems 
of this arrangement and they should make recom¬ 


mendations and suggestions which Should be follow¬ 
ed up in the universities systeniatically. 

S) The standards of higher education have 
fallen because of the indifferent teaching done at 
the school level. With the reorganization of edu¬ 
cational pattern into 10-{-24-3 at least the cycle of 
10 years of schooling should be so organized as to 
enhance the standard of teaching and learning in 
the schools. These should not undertake additional 
responsibility of adding 11th and 12th classes but 
concentrate on good teaching in the 10th classes. 
Science teaching in higher secondary schools in M.P. 
has already become farcical for no practicals, though 
prescribed by the Board are done at many of the 
schools for lack of laboratory equipment and suit¬ 
able teachers and yet the students pass^-bO per cent to 
70 per cent of them. But when they join the university 
70 cent to 80 per cent fail in the first year! Wherever 
the 11th class of higher secondary schools was intro¬ 
duced as in M.P./Delhi, Punjab, West Bengal and the 
old M.P. (Nagpur area) the standard of teaching in 
the 11th class had been very poor. The Nagpur Uni¬ 
versity had compared the standard of students 
the higher secondary class with that of the pre¬ 
degree class and found that the pre-degree students 
in the colleges always did better than the students 
in the 11th dass of the higher secondary schools. 

Juiior and Commanity Colleges 

This is not all. The fall in standards of higher 
education in U.P. and the present student discon¬ 
tent in U.P. are correlated and is to a large extent 
due to the introduction of the higher secondary 
courses of Uth and I2th classes v^here teachers 
are inadequate and incompetent, innovation and 
experimentation lacking, and examinations are full 
of mal practices. It is suggested therefore that 10 
years upto the matriculation standard should be 
done intensively by schools and teachers are compe¬ 
tent to teach these lOth classes. The 11th and 12th 
classes should not be located in the schools. They 
should be only in the colleges, in the S-year col¬ 
lege system like in the USSR and some of the Euro¬ 
pean countries and there should be an introduction 
of Junior and Community colleges for the 11th and 
12th classes combined with vocational courses. la 
other words, the Indian system of education has 
to be reorganized into a 10 years cycle of schooling 
as in USS^ a 2-year system of community colleges 
as in the USA and the 3-year degree course of a 
universal standard for which students who would 
like to appear privately could be allowed to do in 
a scheme of “open university** indicated. 

6) The Government should not proceed with 
drafting of the bill unless first various questions are 
thrash^ out by an expert committee consisting of 
7 to 8 members and it should include majority of 
non-officials, who have been critical of these issues 
like Shri A. B. Shah, Dr. Amrik Singh and a few 
others. Unless the ground is prepared I do not 
think it will be worthwhile having a National Peoples 
University by central legislation on the broad lines 
of the Open University in U.K. for which they had 
taken 6 years as a pr^aration period. • 
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Linguistics and 

English 

Language 

Curriculum 

S. VELAYUDHAN 


1$ linguisties a $uigeci worth 
oeriouM $iudy or on old time 
philology in a new garb? There 
i$ a welcome change in the 
mivereiiiee attitude totvarde 
thU Mubject* 


LkignisUcs has come to stay as a full-fledged 
acadmic discipUne. Questioos whether it is a sub¬ 
ject worth serious study, whether it is not the oM 
tanc philology in a new garb or whether it 
has any r£vance for a university course 
HI langMflgeft are neither openly ^ed nor 
in professional circles. There was 
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a time when teachers of English in India and 
aita’oad looked athanoe at it and doubted wbet^r it 
had any place in an Eniflish language curriculum. 
There has been a wdcome change in this attitude 
over the years. Many well meaniqg critics of linguis¬ 
tics among English teachers who had their own rea¬ 
sons to look sceptical at the role of linguistics have 
now taken a positive and heh>ful stand in several 
universities. This change in attitude has been slow 
but steady. From an outright rejection of the sub¬ 
ject in the initial stages they have come round to a 
selective and cautious acceptance of it. This initial 
irrational antiimtby and the subsequent good •humour¬ 
ed toteiance for linguistics call for a rational re-ap¬ 
praisal of its legitimate role in English language 
curriculum. 

Let us grant that teachers of English all over 
the country know what linguistics is, at least the 
dictionary definition of it as the scientific study of 
language. If it is true that we call our Bachelor's 
and Master's degrees in English as those in English 
language and literature and if we really mean what 
we say, the courses leading to these degrees should 
in fairness* sake have a language component equal 
to that of literature or at least a fair share of the 
curriculum. This article seeks to cvaminc briefly the 
language component of our university courses in 
English and suggest what 1 consider a balanced ap¬ 
proach. 

The term language component' is used to 
refer to the paper or papers purported to cover the 
history and/or structure and usage of the languages 
concerned. At the first degree level most of our uni- 
veiMlies have about six or more papers covering se¬ 
lections from English literature and in most cases 
this includes a paper on cither the history of English 
language or the history and structure of English com¬ 
bined. It is this paper that embodies the language 
component at the undergraduate level. Whether this 
paper should be split into two, one covering the his¬ 
tory of English and the other covering the structure 
of modem English and whether both aspects are to 
be taught at the undergraduate level or not are matters 
to be Abated by the academic bodies of universities. 
But what reqmres to be taught at the undergraduate 
level and the kind of materials to be used in teaching 
it, as a teacher of English sees it, is what concerns 
US here. 

Until recently a selective outline of the history 
of English including some discussion of the seman¬ 
tic changes and some instruction in phonetic trans¬ 
cription to the near total exclusion of the structure 
and usap of modern English was all that used to 
be done in this paper. Anybody who has himself 
studied a similar paper is consi^red competent to 
teach this paper with the help of text books written 
decades ago. Of late, some universities have sought 
to change the course content by including a section 
on contemporaiy English grammar and usage, though 
instruction in this area continues to be imparted by 
inadequately trained personnel. The result of this 



itfltc of ftSkiTS is thdt the Iso^inage pAper lia« an 
along remaitied the cinderaUa of B.A. English curri¬ 
culum. 

The postgraduate course in English language 
and literature of most Indian universities is also 
heavily loaded in favour of literature with just one 
paper for language work out of eight or more papers. 
In most instances where the Master's syllabus is not 
framed as a logical sequel to the Bachelor’s syllabus 
the content of the language paper is repetitive and 
hence dull. Those students who have already done 
&.A. English grow complacent on the strength of 
their inadequate knowledge of the subject and others 
(this applies to the universities which admit arts and 
science graduates, irrespective of their subjects of 
specialisation at the first degree Icvell grow appre¬ 
hensive of it. torn between their loyalty to the great 
mass of literature they iiave to grapple with and the 
language part. The casualty in this case also is the 
language part. The saying ‘he who pays calls the 
tune* could be niicrcd to suit this context: that which 
carries more marks and calls for less effort commands 
more attention. A welcome change is noticeable in 
the recently revised syllabi of some universities 
in that they include topics such as the structure of 
modern English and contemporary English usage. 
Those who have fried their hands at teaching this 
course know how difficult it is to keep a mixed group 
of students interested in B.A.'s English and other 
arts subjects and B.Sc*.s, interested in the subject. 
The moment one starts a course of lectures on pho¬ 
netics or grammar it is not unusual to see English 
B.A's start yawning {because they believe they already 
known their vowels and consonants and may be a 
couple of terms in grammar) and the others looking 
listlessly, trying to make head or tail out of the car¬ 
dinals or the diphthongs, the bilabiais or the friction¬ 
less continuants, or the kernels or transforms. The 
indifference and condescension of one group born out 
of a smattering of English grammar arc matched only 
by the helplessness and liie persading uneasiness of 
the other group. If the teacher happens to be one 
who is least interested or inadequately trained in the 
subject one can imagine the havoc wrought *>y s'fch 
an excise in futility. And how about the text books 
prescribed and the topics suggested for discussion? 
In se\*eral instances the less 5Miid the better. 1 remem- 
b(^ a teacher complaining about the lack of 
interest his students showed while he discussed 
*accidetice\ meaning modern English Syntax! There 
is uothing seriously wrong with the old text books 
except that they are obsolete. My point is that mo¬ 
dem books which incorporate recent development in 
linguistic theoo' practice would be better. The 
compartmtntalization of things taught where they 
could be integrated in a larger context needs a se¬ 
cond look. Most of our master’s syllabi offer cours- 
M in old and middle English. These are taught and 
learnt for their own sake, without a conscious effort 
to integrate item in a course in the history of the 
language. The belief handed down from generation 
to generation of English M.A. students that a paper 
k old E^lish might fetch them more marks than 


uy other paper (of course for those whose memonry 
is strongl) is an incentive in this regard. Let me 
hasten to add that I am not against students opting 
for courses in old and middle English. What I am 
concerned about is that a study of old and middle 
English grammars cannot be a substitute for a good 
grounding in modern English grammar for an l^ian 
student whose eyes are set on the class room plat¬ 
form next door to start teaching English the moment 
he receives his M.A. degree. 

This discussion naturally leads us to the basic 
considerations I set out to present. Let us think 
about what could possibly be done to strengthen the 
language component of a Bachelor’s programme in 
English language and literature. 1 believe it is use¬ 
ful to have a course in elementary linguistics at the 
undergraduate level. Such an elementary course may 
include topics in the nature and organization of lan¬ 
guage, elements of general phonetics as a backgroimd 
to the study of English phonetics and an introduction 
to the different approaches to the study of grammar. 

The suucture and organization of language may 
include discussion of concepts like phoneme, mor¬ 
pheme, immediate constituents and some practice in 
their analysts, The teaching of phonetics may \it 
combined with training in the use of transcriptional 
systems with emphasis on a widely accepted systmn. 
In the Indian context, 1 believe that it should be the 
British system as embodied in the works of Jones 
Qimson and othen. 1 can well anticipate the raising 
of eyebrows of hard core theoreticians who might be 
tempted to ask if the phoneme and morpheme and 
the EC’s and their kith and kin are still alive. They 
might tell you that the phonemo lies buried under 
the debris of taxonomic phooemtes which, acecordiag 
to them, had collapsed under the weight of distinc¬ 
tive features and generative phonology. They might 
add that the morepheme and the l.Cs have vanisl^ 
into thin air when the transformationalists came 
along and bade them to vacate the linguistic scene. 
The more orthodox ones, respectable seniors in the 
English teaching profession included, might ask whe¬ 
ther all this should be taught at (he first degree level. 

My answer to the first charge is that the 
phonemes, morphemes and similar good old con¬ 
cepts are very much alive. More than that they art 
still useful for any beginner whose awareness of the 
organization of lanuguage we want to stimulate with 
a view to help him read the growing mass of linguis¬ 
tic literature on his own, as and when he is ready for 
that. The family feuds between structuralists and 
transformationalists and between different brands iff 
transformational-generativists and generative-seman* 
ticists on theoretical neceties should be left to those 
interested in all that. The present state of flux in 
grammatical studies need not be an excuse in denying 
an elementary course in linguistics to languid 
students. I am convinced that basic linguistic con¬ 
cepts introduced in the right context would enliven 
the discussion of the structure of English and help 
students to see the organization and functioning of 
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tbe linguistic s^tem in a wider and cleaier penpeo- 
tivie. SdectibnoTwhat to taachand how much of 
it and in what order should be left to mcperienoed 
teachers. They can draw up a detailed ayfiahus and 
even prepare a short course bearing in mind the 
lequirements of Indian undergraduate students of 
j^glish. My answer to the second question whether 
these things should be taught is that such an etemen- 
tary course will not be a waste of time and effort 
for the simple reason that it may serve as an adequa¬ 
te foundation for further study of the subject at the 
post-graduate level. 

Assuming that a student who joins the post¬ 
graduate course in English has the background In 
linguistics outlined above, it would be easier to or¬ 
ganize the language component of the master's prog¬ 
ramme. As I see it, the history of the English lan¬ 
guage may then be made part of the master's curri¬ 
culum, to be followed by a thorough-going study 
of the structure of contemporary English. A 
brief course of lectures and tutorials may be organiz¬ 
ed to acquaint the students with the approaches of 
the traditional grammarians and the structuralists. 
What they have already learnt at the undergraduate 
levd would serve as a living background for such 
a discussion. Structuralists interpretations of Eng¬ 
lish grammar like those of James Sledd, Nelson 
Francis, ^ul Roberts of Chiistophcrsen and Sandved 
could be discussed at this stage. English grammam 
written with a transformational-generative orienta¬ 
tion like those of Paul Roberts (the later works), 
N.R- Catteli or Jacobs & Rosenbaum may also be 
prescribed to round off the study of grammar. An 
overall picture of a sane and balaoced approach to 
the study of notions like appropriateness, usage. st>'le 
and register etc. could be imparted through a discus- 
aon of topics from Randolph Quirk's excellent book, 
*The Use of En^jsh'l In the area of phonetics and 
phonology, contrastive data involWng the sound 
systems of the students' first language and English 
may be introduced with good effect at this stage. A 
contrastive presentation has been found to be of 
immense practical utility as this helps the students 
realize what Is wrong in their own spoken English. 
This also provides them with necessary insight and 
useful data in handling remedial courses in spoken 
English when they start teaching. 

The Sum up, the course content and the text 
books Stand in need of thorough revision wherever 
it is called for. The teaching of the lapgoBge com¬ 
ponent is a specialized job which should be entrust¬ 
ed to those who have themselves studied the subject 
in de}^ and are willing to do the job. Qua^s in 
Ihtgnistics are to be shunned as they should in 
otl^ fiel^ of knowh^lge. The engmeies of making 
and working a time table should not result in the 
subject being thrust upon an unwilling or iU-equipped 
teacher. If it happens in a paper on literature, 
happily, the students can go to the liln'aiy and 
read on their own. But in phonetics and grammar 
they do need guidance. The blind may lead the 
blind in certain things but certainly not in specialis¬ 
ed sutijecta, # 
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DEPT OF CONTINUING 

EDUCATION 

seminars to diploma and certificate courses. The 


Purposes and 
Mode 

of Operation 


S. KAPOOR 


Over a period of time, the M. S, University of 
Baroda has developed a fine tradition of community 
service and public responsibility in addition to its 
commitment to quality higher education. Though 
the University started functioning in April, 1949, the 
awareness for community service and public respon- 
ability dates far back to 1927 when a Baroda Uni¬ 
versity Commission made provision for extension 
programmes and the library movement as a part of 
the University extension movement. 

During the last two decades, several Faculties and 
Departments including the Board of Extra Mural 
Studies of the University have organsied program¬ 
mes ranging from extension lectures, institutes and 
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developments such as the establishment of the 
V. T. Krishnamachari Institute of Rural Develop¬ 
ment in 1955 and its ensuing activities, and 
creation and operation of the Centre for Research 
and Training in Secondary Education for Rural 
Areas (1967-1971) indicate the University’s interest 
and responsiveness to the changing and growing 
needs of the surrounding communities and the society 
at large. All such foregoing activities of the Uni¬ 
versity and related developments paved the way for 
the establishment of a Department of Continuing/ 
Adult Education at the M. S. University of Baroda. 
In 1970, the University under the dynamic and far¬ 
sighted leadership of Justice N. K. Vakil, the then 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, surged forward in 
creating a new Department of Continaing/Adult 
Education with a view to develop and administer 
a university-wide plan of continuing education. The 
grant of the University Grants Commission was 
made available in August, 1971. The Department 
started functioning in September 1972 with the 
appointment of Dr. S. Kapoor as Professor and Head 
of the Department. It may be mentioned that the 
creation of this new Department would not have 
been feasible without the continued interest on the 
part of academics of the University who gave their 
general approval and lent support to the idea of 
establishing the new Department. 

Primary Agency 

The Department of Continuing/Adult Education 
at the M. S. University of Baroda has been con¬ 
ceived as a primary agency through which the Uni¬ 
versity, inter alia, will offer its ^ucational resour¬ 
ces to appropriate adult groups, community agen¬ 
cies and organizations. The Department has come 
into existence to make the University's resources 
available to persons who are not regularly enrolled 
as full-time students (who are not day scholars) and 
whose higher educational needs are not met by ed¬ 
ucational and other social institutions. The role of the 
Department, as at present envisag^, will be to co¬ 
ordinate, guide, facilitate and provide leadership for 
educational programmes at the University level for 
adults. When found expedient, the Department will 
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also take up activities of external services by way 
of postal courses. 

In brief, the underlying objective of such an 
educational arm of the University is to bring Com> 
munity and the University closer by providing an 
opportunity to the adult community to share the 
benefits and dividends of University—^*its talent, 
research and resources’*. Such an approach is 
based on the following premises:— 

(a) Education should be provided from eply 
childhood through adulthood and be suited 
to the needs of an individual. 

(b) The University is a community of scholars 
as well as a societal resource. It can no 
longer afford to remain as an ivory tower 
or an oasis of knowledge surround^ by a 
vast desert of ignorance. In order to be a 
dynamic social institution and an effective 
agent of social change, it must play an ac¬ 
tive role in the social, cultural and enonomic 
life of the community (ics) surrounding it, 
by extending its educational resoiu'ces and 
services, utilizing the existing resources of 
the community and developing new resources 
in colla^ration with various community 
groups and agencies. 

(c) Continuing Education is based on the prin¬ 
ciple that learning is a life-long process. It 
is a way of life. Learning docs not cease 
with the attainment of degrees or diplomas. 
It is a misnomer to believe that a person 
ever becomes completely educated and can 
acquire knowledge, relevant to him. in his 
life span. In today's world, phenomenal 
accumulation of knowledge makes continuing 
education still more essential as a way of 
life. The more man knows—the more there 
is to know. 

(d) The strength of democracy lies in a well-in¬ 
formed electorate and educated citizenry. 
The goals of continuing education include 
providing life-long learning opportunities for 
this important resource of our democracy. 
The education of each individual is essential, 
if our society is to endure. Continuing 
l^ucittion does not merely emphasize the 
public responsibility but also stresses the 
education of the citizen as an individual and 
by way of self-xesponsibility, self-fulfilment 
and self-realization. 

P f ogr — B u e Objectives 

III the light of the philosophical framework pro¬ 
vided above, the following specific programme ob¬ 
jectives and activities are outlined to guide the func¬ 
tioning of the Department of Continuing/Adult 
^ucation. The actual operationalization of si^h 
programme objectives will be laiigely determined by 
& resources and personnel available to the Dq>art- 
ment 


Personal Orowlb and Earidlment 

To organize courses and programmes which will 
provide opportunities for personal growth and en¬ 
richment whereby individuals and groups are able 
to pursue their interests and drive joy and satisfac¬ 
tion in their lives. This may include courses in 
broad areas of liberal education; cultural and re¬ 
creational programmes; classes in art. music, and 
theatre appreciation; classes in dancing, painting 
and such other cultural and *iiberattng** learning 
experiences. 

Civic Edootiwi and Public Responsibility 

To organize programmes which bear directly or 
indirectly on civic affairs, community problems, 
community development and so on. The primary 
objective Is to create a feeling of civic consciousness 
and develop a sense of public and social responsi¬ 
bility in individuals and groups towards problems 
of common concern. This may include courses such 
as civic education, voter education, consumer edu¬ 
cation. family life education, community develop¬ 
ment and problem-solving, hiiinan relations, world 
affairs and international relations. 

Professional Advancement 

To provide professionals such as engineers, doc¬ 
tors, lawyers, scientists, business executives, icachm, 
social workers, a^chitect^ and others an opportunity 
to keep pace with the accelerating proliferation of 
knowledge and tcchiniqucs, and overcome obsole- 
sence in ihcir respective fields This may include 
workshops, institutes, conferences, mservicc training 
and retraining and refresher courses w^hich bear any 
relationship to training an indiMdu,!! for or con¬ 
tinuing his education in relation to his job and work 

Adoll Literacy Education 

To assist and promote the programmes of literary 
education including Functionui Literacy Education 
undertaken by the Government and other agencies 
in Gujarat. This may include training of teachers 
and administrators in literacy management educa¬ 
tion, and methods and techniques of literacy educa¬ 
tion; production, evaluation and dissemination of 
literacy materials; developing guidelines for follow¬ 
up and continuity of literacy programmes. 

Degree Progranmes f5»ccoiid Chance) 

To provide guidance and opportunities to those 
who have been forced to discontinue their univer¬ 
sity or college education due to pressures of modern 
life. This may include courses and programmes 
leading to degrees offered through evening and/or 
morning college, summer and/or winter school cor¬ 
respondence instruction, radio, educational T.V., etc. 

PrafcsslQoal Studies in Adult and Cootinaing 
EdneatioB 

To organize professional courses at the graduate 
and post-graduate level in order to train individuals ' 
for careers in adult and continuing education such 
as administrators, teachers, counsellors, researchers, 
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etc. These professionals may be trained for jobs 
IQ schools, colleges^ universities, libraries, business 
and industry, government, civic organizations, etc. 
Such professional courses may be offered at the 
B.A. or Master's degree level, independently or in 
collaboration wjUi other academic departments of 
the University on a full-time or part-time basis. The 
primary objective of such a programme will be to 
develop adult and continuing education as a pro¬ 
fession and an academic discipline. 

ONBaUatMMi 

fi) To provide consultative services to govern¬ 
mental and voluntur>' agencies in relation to policy 
formulation, programme plannig and development, 
education and training of personnel, delivery system 
in matters relating to educational opportunities for 
adults. 

(ii) To provide consultation to other universities 
and colleges which propose to establish similar 
departments and launch programmes of continuing 
educatitm. 

Research and F.valualiou 

ti) To Ctinduct and encourage applied and basic 
research in v.nunis aspctis of adult and continuing 
education c.g. adult Icarnine, actng,nu’iivution, social 
clas^ and Us influence «in learning, surveys of current 
programmCii and rcseaich studies in the field of adult 
and continuing education and institutional studies. 

(M) To conduct npiniim surveys in various seg- 
ntcnis of the coroinuniiy fv>r constant feedback and 
input to programme planning and development. 

tiiil To develop tools necessary for dclcrinining 
programme cfTvciiv ene^^ and e\ iduation in the held 
of adult and continuing education. 

(is) To evaluate periodically the programmes and 
courses conducted by the Department of Continuing/ 
.‘\duU hducation. 

Pahlication 

To encage in the publication of literature related 
to adult and continuing education. It may include 
a newsletter or a journal of continuing education 
in addition to publication of research studies con¬ 
ducted by the staff of the Department of Continu- 
ing,/AduU* Education and other academic Depart¬ 
ments of the University, 

Collaboration and Consortitim 

Whcrev'cr feasible, to develop collaborative pro¬ 
grammes and consortiums with Icxal, regional and 
national agencies, private and public, around areas 
of mutual interests and concern. This may include 
coordination or joint planning,^ execution of plans 
and programmes in the held ol adult and continuing 
education, community and regional dcvclopmcni. 

COHipenitioii with Frofessional Groups and Avsocia- 
tioas in the Field of Adult and Continuing Education 

To develop close relationship and co-operative 
arragements with professional groups and associa¬ 
tions such as the Indian University Association for 
Continuing Education. Indian Adult Education 
Association, Asian South Pacific Bureau of Adult Edu¬ 


cation, International Congress of University Adult 
Education, International Council for Adult Education 
and similar other local, regional, national and inter¬ 
national groups. 

Alimmi fovolvcmciit 

To encourage active participation and involve¬ 
ment on the part of the alumni of M.S. University 
in the programmes and activities of the Department 
of Continuing/Adult Education. To develop pro¬ 
gramme and courses in consultation with the alamm 
groups of the University. 

It may be pointed out that the above mentioned 
educational programmes and services will be under¬ 
taken gradually keeping in view the resources avail- 
lable to the I>epartment and the felt needs of the 
community. The priorities will be determined in 
response to such needs. Moreover, above is only 
a suggestive list at this stage which may be expanded 
later on as the Department moves throng an 
evolutionary process of organizational growth and 
development. 

Developmental Stages 

Based on our current experience, general expec¬ 
tations of the University and what is feasible under 
the existing circumstance-., an attempt is being 
made here to identify some major emphases and 
developmental stages as possible guidelines for the 
operation of the Department. This approach could be 
modified or enlarged as more insightful expreience 
ts gained. The present approach could perhaps be 
considered as guided by a short-term planning 
characterized by pragmatism. 

Present Stage I (Initiation) : At present, the 
major emphasis of the department is on developing 
a university-wide, comprehensive and well coordinat¬ 
ed progrmme of Adult and Continuing Education 
Services, sometimes called University Extension 
Services, Extra-mural Studies or Higher, Adult 
Education Programmes. During this stage, univer¬ 
sity level courses and educational programmes are 
envisaged for adults who wish to pursue their stu¬ 
dies and interests on a part-time basis in their spare 
time. This stage is marked by the beginning of 
the process of developing an infra-structure and 
such other activities which are vital to the existence, 
growth and development of a new Department, 
these activities include, among others, initiating a 
planning process, developing an appropriate atmos- 
pjiere and awareness on the campus and in the 
community for contnuing education programmes, 
an assessment of needs and resources, induction of 
personnel and staff development, setting up of an 
udministrathc machinery, etc. Some of these acti¬ 
vities will continue on an ongoing basis while others 
will be replaced by new ones. All these efforts 
will have to be sustained over a period of time till 
the department becomes a viable organisation on 
the campus. During this stage, preparatory efforts 
will be initiated for the following stage. 

Stage II (Expansion and Growth): Whereas the 
educational activities and programmes started earlier 
(University Extension ^and others) will continue 
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and, hopcMy, many more will be added, the major 
emjdiasis during the second stage will be on develops 
ing adult and continuing education as an acadonic 
discipline. 

In addition to the above, it is hoped that the 
Department will gradually move into some specialimd 
areas such as adult literacy education research on 
an ^oittg basis in various fields of adult and 
continuing education, correspondence education, in 
special fields, problem focused continuing education 
courses and programmes, etc. Special celts manned 
by qualified staff are expected to be created within 
the Department. 

Stage in (Evaiaatien): Evaluation is a continuous 
process and will, therefore, be an integral part of 
the Department's functioning. In addition to sel^ 
evaluation, it will be desirable on the part of the 
University to evaluate systematically the Depart* 
ment—its place, functioning, goals, roles and 
Fcsponstbilities, and give proper guidance and future 
direction. 

It may be mentioned that, at this stage, it is not 
feasible to detail the chronology of events and 
growth periods in the life of Department. However 
the Department will be guided, as far as possible, 
by the above framework and other guidelines avail* 
able to the Department from the University from 
time to time. 

Need for a Univeisity-wide Approadi 

The Department has been created with a view to 
develop and administer a university-wide plan of 
continuing education keeping in view the existing 
resources and capabilities of the university and the 
need and interests of individuals, professional and 
business groups and community agencies. A univer¬ 
sity-wide api^oach emphasizing a well-coordinated 
plan is essential to maximise the efforts on the part 
of the University for better coverage and outreach 
in the community and to utilize the existing resour¬ 
ces on the campus, though limited, in the most 
effective manner. The unitary character of our 
University with its own teaching Faculties and 
Departments provides an excellent opportunity 
for developing a coordinated and comprehensive 
university-wide plan of continuing education and 
for experimenting with interdisciplinary approaches 
to solving human problems. It is felt that the 
scope of developing and administering such a plan 
is all the better at M.S. University as compared to 
an ^Hating type of university. 

The following operational guidelines will be 
observed by the Department of Continuing Educa¬ 
tion in relation to academic Departments of the 
University and their extension type activities:— 

(i) By invitation, to work with other Depart¬ 
ments of the University in planning, imple¬ 
menting and evaluating educational pro¬ 
grammes of extension or extramural nature 
initiated by them. 

(ii) To develop continuing education programmes 
and courses in collaboration with Univer- 


sty Dqwrtmeats for target groups which 
have not yet been reached. 

(iu) To coordinate activities and programmes of 
continuing education at the University level 
and serve as a clearing house for all con¬ 
tinuing education programmes going on at 
the University. 

(iv) To establish a Liaison Committe or Com- 
mittes widely representing various Faculties 
and Departments with a view to develop and 
recommend university-wide plans and poli¬ 
cies for Continuing Education program¬ 
mes. 

Services Available to Departments aad Teachers 

The following services are envisioned to be 
provided, within the budgetary provisions of the 
Department of Continuing/Adult Education, to 
instructors and University Departments wishing to 
offer courses and programmes in the Department of 
Continuing/Adult Education. 

1. Administrative and management services includ¬ 
ing admission procedures, registration, record 
keeping, etc.; 

2. Mimeographing and duplicating .services for 
developing course outlines and manuals for class 
distribution; 

3. Publicity related to courses; 

4. Programme planning and development (curr- 
riculum planning); 

5. Instructional media services (Audio-Visual Aids): 

6. Making appropriate arragements for classes, 
seminars and residential arragements for parti¬ 
cipants, if necessaiy; 

7. Services of resource persons as guest speakers 
or consultants for courses and programmes in 
the area of Continuing/Adult Education (to 
a certain extent); 

8. Class material; The Department may provide 
limited assistance toward the purchase of 
materials (other than deadstock items) in cer¬ 
tain courses to be used by the teacher in the 
class only for instructional or demonstration 
purposes; 

9. Counselling and guidance services for adult 
students; 

10. Library and reference services (to a limited 
extent); 

11. Research and evaluation; conducting survey 
and studies projecting needs and trends in 
different areas for programme planning and 
development in Continuing/Adult Education; 

12. Grantsmanship : writing proposals for funding 
sources other than the University; 

13. Consultative services; 

14. Publication of research studies and proceed¬ 
ing of institutes, seminars and conferences 
organized in collaboration with other Depart¬ 
ments of the University. 
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Professioxial Studies Research and Special Community 

in Adult and Coq« Evaluation Projects 

tinuing Education 



Development of Physical 

Education in Bihar 


D. N. SINGH 


Physical Education in some form is a basic need 
for alt—for individual and collective fitness. A nation 
with physically fit individuals is bound to be a strong 
nation capable of doing all kinds of work for national 
development. Hence physical education is to be 
treated as a nation^building activity. Scientific phy* 
steal education is based on anatomy, physiology, 
kinesiology, psychology, sociology, education, 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, nutrition and 
hygiene. It is recognised as an essential and integral 
part of education. Education through physical 
activities is necessary* for the development of total 
personality of the child. 

The programme of physical education consists of 
all kinds of games and sports, gvmnastics, caftsihenics. 
combatives. folk dances, stunts, tumbling, pyramids 
and yogic e.xercises etc. These programmes of physical 
education are taught on theoretical side with scienti¬ 
fic principles of education, psychology and health 
education, history*, methods and techniques so as to 
have better achievement of the individual. 

Sports and games form a part of physical educa¬ 
tion. Mere witnessing of games and sports, listen¬ 
ing to the sports relays on the radio or only periodic 
interest in these do not form full physical education 
and culture, nor over emphasis on games and sports 
should be a hindrance to other ty^s of education. 
In order to develop sports and games and other 
activities in schools and colleges and to achieve its 
objective in a scientific, ever progressive and balanced 
manner it is of great necessity that physical education 
be introduced as an academic subject (with its theory 
and practice) at par with any other optional or elective 
subject in LA. and B.A. with Honours also. Rcco^i- 
tion of physical education as an academic subject 
from LA. to M.A. stage will create interest, inspira¬ 
tion and utility for offering this subject by a sizeable 
number of students at the university stage—may be 
physical education may become like one of the 
professional subjects such as engineering and medi¬ 
cine as many persons may like to choose it as quali¬ 
fication to enter into a profession. Thus there could 
be an opening to have physical education as an in¬ 
dependant subject in M.A. This is a subject which 
will increase qualities like strength, courage, valour, 
quick thinking, fair play and discipline among the 


The author is (he Principal of Bihar College of Engineering, 
Patna. 


youth which are much needed in addition to the im¬ 
petus it may give to allied extra-curricular activities 
to a larger percentage of students in schools and col¬ 
leges who may be prompted towards better utilisa¬ 
tion of their spare time in healthier activities. 

A scheme and syllabi for the iniroduciion of Phy¬ 
sical Education as ;m optional subject at LA. and 
B.A. and an additional subject at L.\./[.Sc. and 
B.A.^B.Sc. is alrc.idy under consideration of the 
Bhagalpur University in Bihar. 

A few vears belore India’s independence, the 
Government of India appointed the Health Survey 
and i^velopnicnt Committee in October 1‘143 
under the chairman.ship of Sir Joseph Bhorc This 
Committee, popularly know as the Bhorc C’om- 
mittcc, prepared its report in four volumes which 


Over emphasis on sports should 
riol he a hindrance to other 
types of education. Education 
through physical acfiVifie* is 
necessary for the proper 
lopment of personality of the 
child. A nation with physically 
Jit individuals is bound to be a 
strong nation. 


was published in 1946. Volume 11 of this report 
deals with the recommendations of the Committee. 
Chapter VII of this Volume deals exclusively with 
the recommendations for the development of 
physical education. With the attainment of indepen¬ 
dence in 1947, the Government of India appointed 
important commissions to reform education to meet 
the changing needs of the country. Mention may be 
made of the Radhaknshnan Commission on Univer¬ 
sity Education (1949), Lakshmanswamy Mudaliar 
Commission on Secondary Eduation (1953), and 
Kothari Commission for all levels of education 
(1966). These Commissions made various recommen¬ 
dations Ibr the development of physical education 
in the country. The Kunzru Committee (under the 
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chairmanship of Dr. Hriday Nath Kutizru) appointed 
by the Government of lndia» Ministry of Education 
tried to integrate various youth activities and sche¬ 
mes at the seco^ary education level and gave the 
country the National Fitness Corps Programme of 
Physical Education. The Deshmulch Committee 
(1967) made excellent recommendations to organise 
physical education for the university students. Besides, 
the Union Ministry of Education, Government of 
India through its various schemes, seminars, national 
awards in physical cfBcicncy and sports have 
shown the importance and necessity of the develop¬ 
ment of physical education including games and 
sports. 

BIHAR ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION 

The Bihar Association of Physical Education and 
Recreation, founded in 1947, ^vas ahve to the 
above developments in keeping with its following 
important aims and objects; >) To advance the 
cause of Scicniific National Physical Education among 
its members and public b> means of conlcrcnces, 
lectures, radio talks, pictures, films, demonstration 
and publication of maEa/incs. newspapers, perio¬ 
dicals, charts, statistics, hooks of reference etc. 
throughout the State: li) To draw the attention of 
the Government and the universities on all mailers 
relating to the physical welfare of the citizens of the 
Stale b> means of comprehensive programmes of 
Scientific National Physical Fducation: iii) To en¬ 
courage promotion of acUvities of National Physical 
Education suitable for Indian conditions according to 
the needs, capacity and interest of the people of diffe¬ 
rent areas, tUNtes, and means through naynm- 
•v/io/as, fl/t/iarcA, clubs, associulions etc; i\I To en¬ 
courage study of literature on modern physical educa¬ 
tion and to prepare some literature of their own and 
\) To suggest and advocate legislative and other me¬ 
asures for reforms affecting the progress of physical 
education and to obtain changes and improvement in 
law s relating thereto 

Besides the above aims and objects, the Bihar 
Mahamandal had clearly defined its policy in the 
following words: “Physical education is not a mat¬ 
ter of mere drill and gymnastics for building up mus¬ 
cular bodies but it is an education of wholeman 
based on scientific principles according to 
the needs and capacity as well as interest of indi¬ 
viduals to keep men and women physically fit, men¬ 
tally alert, morally advanced so that they serve their 
country to the best of their ability as better citizens 
both as civilians and soldiers after their school life. 
National leaders all over India recognise that sound 
minds cannot exist in weak bodies and they have 
come to the conclusion that physical education and 
recreation arc the basic needs of human existence. 
Hence recognition of the closest association of body 
and mind .should be the ideal of Physical Education.'* 

As a part of their aims and objects and policy, the 
Bihar Association of Physical Education and R^rea- 
tion during its past twentyseven years have submit¬ 


ted several schemes to the Oovernmeut of Bihar Ibr 
the development of physical education in the State. 
With the efforts of the Mahamandal and the co¬ 
operation of the Slate Government, the Government 
College of Health & Physical Education was started 
at Patna in 1951. Posts of Deputy Superinien- 
dent of Physical Education at district level and 
a post of Lady Superintendent of Physical Education 
on State level were created by the Government of 
Bihar. The report read by Dr. Narain Pra¬ 
sad, former Vice-President of the Association before 
the Governor of Bihar Mr. R.D. Bhaodare at a spe¬ 
cial function of the Association on 3rd Septeml^r, 
1973 reveals the up-to-date important work done by 
the Mahamandal. This report in the end also men¬ 
tions the memorandum on physical education 
which was submitted to the Governor of Bihar on 
August 20, 1973 when a delegation headed by the 
Picsident of the Association (Mahamandal), Sri 
Nilishwar Prasad Singh M.L.A. (now State Minister) 
met the Governor. 

The delegation of the Mahamandal stressed 
the following two points and the Governor of Bihar 
was pleased to assure to lake up this matter in the 
Vicc-Chanccllors’ Conference of all the Universities 
of the Slate : 

1. Introduction of Physical Education as an 

academic subject at par with other subjects: 

Part I. Ti.> introduce Physical Education as an 
optional/combination subject from 
Matric to B.A. (including Honours) and 
also as an independent subject of 
physical Education at M.A. stage. 

Part 11. To introduce Physical Education as a 
compulsory participation activity from 
Primary to University stage for those 
who may not offer Physical Education 
as an optional subject from Matric 
onwards. 

Part III. To introduce Physical Education as an 
additional subject from Matric to B.A. 
like Sanskrit. 

2. Improvement of Physical Education as a 

professional subject 

Part I. Development of Govt. College of 
Physical Education, Bihar, Patna. 

Part il. Inlfoduclicn of one year M-P. Ed. 
(Master of Physical Education) course 
like M.Ed course. 

Part HI, Changing the existing Dip. P, Ed. (D. 

P. Ed.) course of one year to one year 
B.P. Ed. (Bachelor of Physical Educa¬ 
tion) course like B. Ed. course. 

The above suggestions of the Mahamandal though 
related to Bihar, can be applicable to other States 
also. The Mahamandal will consider its efforts fruit¬ 
ful if the Govenunent and the Universities take steps 
for doing the needful. 0 
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Continuing Education 

Courses 


Veokatetwan Uitivenity» a Worlc> 
ih^ on Population Education 
was organtsM for High School 
and Junior College Teachers from 
Sq>tember 19 to 21 • 1973. Twenty- 
five teachers from High Schools 
and Junior Colleges of the five 
districts of University Area par¬ 
ticipated in the workshop. 

Oldectlves : The objectives of 
the workshop were as follows ; 
To introduce the concept and 
objectives of Population Edua- 
tion; to introduce the teaching 


The Department of Mining of 
the Indian School of Mines, 
Dhanbad recently organised two 
Continuing Educational Program¬ 
mes on: Basic and Applied Rock 
Mechanics and Intensive Course 
on Mine Ventilation for the bene¬ 
fit of the mining industry 
personnel. 

The course on ^*Basic and 
Applied Rock Mechanics/’ which 
was co>sponsored 1^* the Mining 
and Metallurgy Division of the 
Institution of Engineers (India), 
was held from August 28 to 
September 10, 1973. The course 
was attended by twenty parUct- 
pants amongst whom were scien¬ 
tists from the Central Mining 
Research Station, as well as min¬ 
ing engineers from the Directo¬ 
rate-General of Mines Safety, the 
Bharat ^king Coal Ltd., the 
National Mineral Development 
Corporation, the Hindustan Zinc 
Ltd., the Coal Mines Authority 
Ltd and the Singareni Collieries 
Co. Ltd. The faculty for the 
course included Professor A. K. 
Ghosh, Dr S. P. Banerjee, Dr 
S. K. Bordia and Shri V. P. 
Singh. Professor Ghosh was the 
Course Coordinator. Besides 
covering basic rock mechanics 
theory, participants attended lec¬ 
tures on practical applications of 
rock mechanics including pillar 
design and design of supports and 
camed out laborat^ exercises 
and measurements hi the Rock 
Mechanics Laboratory of ^ 
Department of Mining. A visit 
to the Rock Mechanics Labora¬ 
tory of the Central Mining 
Research Station was also 
arranged. 


The ’^Intensive Course on 
Mine Ventilation” which was 
held from September 12 to 18 
was attended by twentyseven 
participanis drawn from the 
Directorate-General of Mines 
Safety, the Bharat Coking Coal 
Ltd., the Coal Mines Authority 
Ltd., the Singareni Collieries Co. 
Ltd., and Fan Manufacturers. 
Shri N. K. Patnaik, Assistant 
Professor in the Department of 
Mining was the Course Coordina¬ 
tor and main lecturer. Amongst 
other members of the faculty were 
Dr A. K. Ghosh and Shri K. M. 
Kaiser from Central Mining 
Research Station, Dr S. P. 
Banerjee from the Directorate of 
Practical Training in Mining and 
Professor A. K. Ghosh of Indian 
School of Mines. Brides exten¬ 
sive brush-up on basic ventilation 
theory and practice, the partici¬ 
pants went through graded exer¬ 
cises of practical work of mine 
ventilation and environmental 
engineering. Experience was gain¬ 
ed in the handling of ventibtion 
network-analyser, different types 
of noethene-measuring devices, 
dust-measuring instruments in¬ 
cluding the Gravimetric Sampler, 
and in carrying out fan-perfor¬ 
mance tests. 

The Indian School of Mines is 
planning to intensify its activities 
relating to Continuing Education 
in Functional Areas for prac¬ 
tising engineers. 

WOlULfflOPON 
POPULATION EDUCATION 

Under the auspices of the 
Population Studies CeoHe of Sri 


U.K. Universities 
Eater Big Business 

British universilies have entered 
the field of big business and are 
financing research projects from 
profits made by their own 
companies. 

About twenty universities have 
set up profit-making limited com¬ 
panies, centres or units, while at 
least another thirteen provide 
industrial liaison and consultancy 
services. 

At the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, London, 
more than 200 of the academic 
staff—about one-third of the 
total—hold 465 industrial consul¬ 
tancies and 38 directorships of 
companies. 

Universities which have set up 
limited companies include those 
of Bath, Leeds and Birmingham, 
and Queen Mary College, London 
University. 

Profits, believed to be running 
into hundreds of thousands 
pounds, are ploughed back into 
the universities’ own research 
projects. 

According to the Rector of 
Imperial College, Lord Penney, 
£ 570,000 was brought to the 
college from industry during the 
academic year 1971*71 


units on Population Education; 
to prepitf e a ^an for integrating 
Population Education at High 
School and Junior College level; 
to prepare a plan for resource 
material on Populafion Educa* 
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tioD and to prepare an Extension 
on Population Education. 

The workshop was inaguarated 
by Pr K. N. Rao, Honorary 
Consultant of Population Studies 
CentrCt S. V. University on 19th 
September, 1973. Dr Rao in his 
inaugural speech emphasised the 
need for the Population Educa- 
tion to save the next generation 
from the disastrous consequences 
of over population. 

Dr D. Jaganatha Reddy, Vicc> 
Chancellor, presided over the 
function. In his presidential ad¬ 
dress, he emphasised the need for 
a new approach for the solution 
of human problems. By the help 
of slides. Dr Reddy explained 
the consequences of the rapidly 
growing population in the 
world. To save them from its 
adverse effects, he emphasised 
that there should be provision for 
population Education at all levels. 

For achieving the objcclives of 
the workshop the participants 
were divided into two groups 
which were ns follows : 1. High 
School Group : Chairman—Dr 
Vanajakshi D. F. O., Anantapur; 
Rapporteur—Dr Khaja Peer, 
Assistant Director. Adult Educa¬ 
tion; 2. Junior College Group ; 
Chairman—Ur Rajeswari Murthy, 
Principal, S, P. W. College; 
Sri Sridhar Swamy, S.C.E.R.T, 
Hyderabad. Rapporteur — Dr 
Ratna. S. P. W. College. 

The Group reports were fina¬ 
lised under the Chairmanship of 
Dr K. N. Rao, Honorary Consul¬ 
tant, Population Studies Centre. 
The following are the main re¬ 
commendations of the groups: 

High School Group : The Group 
recommended that Population 
Education should be imparted to 
the High School students; the 
high school syllabi should contain 
the sj'stcmaiic and analytical 
presentation of the Population 
Dynamics both from the point of 
view of macro and micro approa¬ 
ches; the unit on Population 
Education may stimulate among 
the students that there is over 
population; the following topics 
on Population Education should 
be imegrated with the syllabus; 

(a) Magnitude of population, (b) 

Rate of growth of population, 


(c) Age and sex composition of 
jmpulation; the content of Popula¬ 
tion Education may be integrated 
with social studies and biology; 
the audio visual aids regarding 
Population Education may be 
supplied by the Population Studies 
Centre to the educational institu¬ 
tions; social studies club, science 
club, essay writing competitions, 
lectures etc. may be organised in 
schools on Population l^ucation; 
the teachers for teaching Popula¬ 
tion Education should be trained 
by Population Studies Centre; 
the Population Studies Centre 
should help teachers for preparing 
teaching units; supplementary 
reading material on Population 
Education should be prepared in 
Telugu by the Population Studies 
Centre for distribution among the 
schools; Population Studies 
Centre has to supply teachers 
hand books and resource 
material on Population Education 
for preparing teaching units; for 
testing attitudes of students on 
Population Education a suitable 
device for assessment may be 
adopted by the Population Studies 
Centre: the Secretary, Zilla 
Parishad should organise confe¬ 
rences of teachers and Head 
Masters for emphasising ihc neces¬ 
sity of Population Education. 
Efforts at parent-teacher lev'cl 
may also be taken up; in High 
School syllabus Population Edu¬ 
cation may be integrated with 
social studies more effectively. 

Junior College Group ; Popula¬ 
tion Explosion and its conse¬ 
quences to be incorporated 
in the syllabus. Those topics 
which can not be incorporated 
in the syllabi, should be com¬ 
municated to the students 
through extension lectures, group 
discussions, seminars etc; dis¬ 
cussion on Denographic topics 
should be held for few hours in 
a week in each educational insti¬ 
tution under the programme of 
General education; orientation 
or short term courses on Popula¬ 
tion Education should be conduct¬ 
ed for Head Masters, Teachers. 
Principals and Lecturers; Year 
Books and Census Reports should 
be supplied in sufficient numbers 
to every educational institution; 
Population Education shall be 


one of the service functions of 
Junior Colleges. It . may be 
offered under the programme of 
community service and adult 
education; at the Junior Colleges 
levels the Population Education 
can be integrated with Economics, 
Zoology, Home Science, Civics, 
Geo^phy, Statistics, Telugu and 
English. In the Extension on Work 
on Population Education,'it was 
suggested to have Research Studies 
to know about the awareness; 
short programmes such as group 
discussions, seminars and de¬ 
monstration programmes relating 
to Population Education may be 
organised in the Junior Colleges; 
audio visual material such as 


SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 
EDUCATION 

The Internationa] Federation of 
Operational Research Societies, 
the International Federation of 
Automatic Control and Commit¬ 
tee on Education, the Committee 
on Systems Engineering would be 
jointly holding a seminar in New 
Delhi from November 4 to 7 on 
Systems Engineering Education in 
developing nations. The various 
topics which are likely to be dis¬ 
cussed by the seminar would 
include the following : Curricu¬ 
la for interdisciplinary degrees 
in systems science and systems 
analysis as applicable to educa¬ 
tional institutions in developing 
countries. Scope, format and 
experience in teaching systems 
theory: applied systems analysis; 
dynamic modelling and simula¬ 
tion; mathematical programming; 
decision theory; control theory; 
computer-aided planning and 
management for undergraduates 
and graduates in engineering, 
agriculture, environment manage¬ 
ment, economy, rural, ur&n 
planning and political science. 


charts, slides, puppet shows, son^, 
film shows, exhibitions, ra£o 
talk etc. and other methods may 
be used for doing extension work 
on Population Education; ^ in¬ 
volvement of social organisations 
for undertaking Population Edn- 
cation programmes was also 
suggested. 
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King Birendra of Nepal with Dr. Karan Singh, Union Minister 
of Tourism and Dr. 0. P. Singh Vice-Chancellor of 
Pantnagar University on arrival at 
Pantnagar air port 


King: Birendra 
at Pantnagrar 

King Birendra Btr Bikram Shah 
Dev of Nepal paid a visit to the 
G.B. Pant University of Agricul¬ 
ture and Technology, Pantnagar 
during his recent visit to India. 
Accompained among others by the 
Union Minister of Civil Aviation 
and Tourism, Dr. Karan Singh 
and Governors of Assam and, 
Uttar Pradesh he was received at 
the Pantnagar airport by Dr. D.P. 
Singh, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. The King visited 
Crop Research Station. Livestock 
Research Station and Seed Pro¬ 
cessing Plant at the University. 

During the visit to the Crop 
Research Station, King Birendra 
met a party of trainees from 
Nepal undergoing a six-month 
training in paddy cuUi\atioii at 
Pantnagar and was impressed 
by the high level of training being 
imparted to them. At the Live¬ 
stock Research Station, the 
King showed keen interest in 
various cross-breeding program¬ 
mes underway over there. He was 
told that the crossbred animals 
have high yield potential and do 
well under all conditions. King 
Birendra was also much impressed 
by the seed production programme 
of the University. He was told 
by Dr. D.P. Singh, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor that the University has five 
modem seed processing plants 
which are the biggest of their 
kind in South-East Asia. It may 
bt recalled that Pantnagar sup¬ 
plies quality seeds worth about 
Rs. 25 to 30 lakhs to Nepal every 
year. 

The King was presented wel¬ 
come ^dress by Dr. D. P. Singh, 
VioeChancdlor in silver casket 
at the pantnagar airport. The 
Km felt that agricultural univer- 
sitiS like Pantnagar can play an 
important role in bringing about 
agricultural revolution in the deve- 
Jopjog countries. 

INDU FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

India Foundation will grant 
sdKdaiships and travel grants to 
Indian students for higher studies 
in imiverstties abroad during 


1974-1973. The scholarships arc 
meant for postgraduate study in 
Science, Social Sciences or Tech- 
nolo^ in the U.S.A., practical 
training in town planning and 
city architecture with Boroughs 
in England and postgraduate 
course in exploration and develop¬ 
ment of ground water resources 
in Israel. 

Tile travel grants will consist 
of 15 interest free loans for air 
passages to any part of the work! 
and 7 free passages, four to North 
America and three to any Western 
Europe port. These travel grants 
willlM offered to students who 
obtain admission to foreign uni¬ 
versities on their own responsibi¬ 
lity. 

The forms can be submitted to 
the Executive Secretary of the 
India Foundation at 595, Budhwar 
Peth (Sakai Office Building), 
Poona-2. The application forms 
would be available on request up- 
to November 15. Students seek¬ 
ing travel grants are advised to 
contact the Fouadation only after 
hoalisation of tbeir admissions to 
foreign universities but not later 
than April 30. 


TV THAI LABORATORY 
INWGURATED 

The Minister of State for In¬ 
formation and Broadcasting, 
Mr. L K. Gujra), recently inau¬ 
gurated at New Delhi the Asian 
Film Laboratories which will 
offer production lactlities to inde¬ 
pendent producers. It will produce 
a series of pilot programmes for 
TV stations in India and abroad. 

With the commissioning of 
the country’s first ‘^compact 
16MM T\^ film-processor’' and 
the simultaneous launclung of 
the first TV film laboratory in 
New Delhi, it may now be possi¬ 
ble for independent producers to 
undertake production of budget- 
oriented TV films in India. 

The success of TV programmes 
could be ensured when these were 
produced not only by the Govern¬ 
ment but by others as well. 

The Minister hoped that there 
would be more such indigenously 
produced machifies to give a boost 
to private production of TV 
programmet. 
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Jagjivan Ram Favours 
Student Participation 


Mr. iagjivan Ram, Defence 
Miiiister» while delivering the 
Convocation Address of the 
Andhra University at Waltair 
expressed his view in favour of 
students being given a share in 
decision*making processes of the 
university. “There is no reason 
why we should not trust them 
beyond the management of hos¬ 
tels, unions, welfare programmes 
and other extra curricular activi¬ 
ties'*. he observed. He wanted 
students and teachers to show a 
way out of the problem of vio¬ 
lence and unrest, which had turn¬ 
ed campuses into breeding 
grounds for something far remov¬ 
ed from normal sanity. 

Reminding the students, be 
pointed out that even the poor 
society contributes to the univer¬ 
sity education. More than 96 per 
cent of boys and girls in 17-24 
age group did not have the 
opportunity for higher education. 
80 per cent of the postgraduates 
and graduates belonged to the 
top 20 per cent of the society. 
Problems of the university sliould 
be solved by teachers aud stu¬ 
dents themselves without any 
outside Interference or interven¬ 
tion. 

NEED FOR PRAGMATIC 

.APPROACH : SUKHADIA 

Governor Sukhadia inaugu¬ 
rated the loth anniversary of 
the Regional Institute of English 
(South India) and also the semi¬ 
nar on Harmonising the Language 
and Literature in the Production 
of textbooks. He said there was 
need for a pragmatic approach 
in regard to study of the English 
language, which had become 
quite indispensable for higher 
education. 

According to Mr. Sukhadia, 
the basic objective should be 
made clear before deciding on 
production of proper textbooks 
for study of English because 
education was no longer selective 


or restricted to any section of 
society. 

The State Education Minister, 
Mr. Badrinarayan, who presided, 
said there was a great need to 
change the teaching pattern of 
languages. The pattern evolved 
should enable even “common 
folk*' to learn the language. 

Former Vice-Chancellor Go- 
kak in his address said a distinc¬ 
tion should have to be made 
between the teaching of the 
English language and its harmon¬ 
ising influence on students. The 


gap between textbooks and the 
ability of students should he 
reduced. 


Cost of A Doctor 

The Gujarat State Govern¬ 
ment spends Rs. 24,147 on a 
medical student till the comp¬ 
letion of the entire course. 
The amount which was Rs, 
14,691 in 1961 had increased 
three-fold in 12 years. 

Dr. Thakorbhai Patel, 
Health Minister, observed that 
doctors should discharge their 
duty to society and they should 
come forward to serve the 
masses in rural areas. The 
number of medical seats in 
colleges had gone up from 330 
in 1961 to 625 in 1973. 





"How will it ensure campus peace ? Have you not heard 

of Ihtter-bombs 
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Need for diaiige in 
Education System 

Mr. G. RamAchandran, 
Cliatrinan of the Khadi and 
Gramodyog Board while deliver¬ 
ing the 26lh Convocation Ad- 
di^at the Gujarat VidhyajHth 
in Ahmedabad expressed the 
view that India’s future would be 
at stake if the present education¬ 
al system was continued. He 
called uponnhe authorities to seri¬ 
ously consider the fact that at a 
terrific cost the country was main* 
taining the present **wa$tefur* 
educational system. The present 
outmoded system of education 
was manufacturing year after year 
a vast number of boys and girls, 
who grow up as aliens in their 
own cotintry without roots in the 
culture and history of India. He 
recalled a remark made by the 
Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, when she delivered the 
Convocation Address at Gandhi- 
dham last year. She had then 
said one major mistake indepen¬ 
dent India had made was not to 
change the current educational 
system radically. 

Speaking on his experience as 
Director of Gandhjgram for many 
years, he admitted how difficult 
it was for any institution of hig¬ 
her education to stand forsar- 
vodaya and satyagraha without 
reservation and yet give the stu¬ 
dent the academic dcsctpline and 
attainment without which no uni* 
venity could function today. 

Mr. Morarji Desai who presided 
over the Convocation as Chancel¬ 
lor of the Vidyapith said that 
basic education was the only 
answer to tte maladies in the 
field of education. 

One-hundred and ninety-eight 
students received degrees at the 
Convocation. 

HTSTORY TEACHING 
ANDREI^RCH 

A seminar on History Teach¬ 
ing and Research was organised 
at Rajkot by the Saura^tra 
Univerrity. Mr. R.G. Parikh of 
the PostgraduateCentre in History 
was the Director of the seminar* 
The meet was financed by the 
> University Grants Comm^on. 
Hie seminar was intended for the 


history teachers of the affiliated 
collies. 

Twentyone teachers of history 
participated in the seminar. Dr. 
P,N. Mehta ofBaroda spoke on 
Modem Indian Archaeology and 
its study. Some problems in 
Ancient Indian History and 
Recent Excavations at Chompaner 
and their study. Prof. R.G. 
Parikh of Rajkot spoke on 
Regional History and writing: 
white Dr, R.K. Dharaiya of 
Ahmedabad talked on Teaching 
and Problems in Medieval Indian 
History: Mughal and Maratha 
Periods; Prof. D.V. Bhatt of 
Rajkot spoke on Teaching of 
European History and problems: 
Prof. P.B. Zala of Juoagadh 
stressed on Judgements in 
History; and Prof. S.V. Jani of 
Rajkot spoke on a Comparative 
Approach to American History. 

These lectures resulted in lively 
and invigorating discussions cover¬ 
ing different aspects of teaching 
[and researches in History. 

V. C, ATTENDS ASIA 
PARTNERSHIP HXEK 

The Vice-Chancellor of 


Personal 

1. Mr. I. J, Patel has taken 
over as the Vkc-Chanceltor 
of Gujarat University w.e.f. 
October 23, 1973. 

2. Dr. Ravi Prakasa has taken 
over as the Vice-Chancellor 
of Bhopal University w.e.f. 
October II, 1973. 

3. Mr. G.N. Tandon has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of Jiwaji University. 

4. Dr. Masood Husain Khan 
has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of Jamia Millia, 
Delhi. 

5. Dr. C. Gopalan has been 
appointed Director-General 
of the Indian Council of 
Medical Research. 


Osman'ia University, Mr. N, 
Narotham Reddy, along^'ith Dr. 
M.R. Saxena, Head of the 
Department of Botany and Dr. 
M.S. Iyengar, Professor of 
Economics attended .Asia Partner¬ 
ship Week at the University of 
Ruhr. Bochum in Germany in 
October. 



At the inauguration of the Workshop on Population Education 
organised by the Sri Venkateswara University. Left to right are : 
Dr. K.N. Rao, Hon. Consultant, Population Studies Centre. S*V. 
UnWersHty, Or. O. Jeganatha Reddy, Vice-Chancellor, Sri M.K. 
Ramakriahnan Registrar, Dr. M. V. Rama Sarma, Principal, 
SiV.U. College. Sri K, Reghava Reddy Development Officer. 
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Kothari for Changes in 
I,N»S,A, Structure 


Prof. D. S. Kothari, President 
of the Indian National Science 
Academy pleaded for certain 
major changes in the structure 
and functioning of the Academy. 
He called upon the Govern¬ 
ment for more funds to start 
basic research in various speci¬ 
alities. The current grant of Rs. 
12 lakh is inad^uate and he 
wanted it to be raisin to a mini¬ 
mum of R$. 50 lakhs. In his 
presidential address, to the annual 
general meeting of IN5A, Or. 
Kothari proposed the raising of 
the number of fellows of the aca¬ 
demy by increasing the annual 
intake by 15 on the lines of the 
Royal Society, London and the 
U.S. National Academy of Scien¬ 
ces in enlarging the intake. 
Special emphasis should be given 
to clinical sciences and the social 
and behavioural sciences. The 
Academy has 359 members now 
but the number of scientists en¬ 
gaged in research has increased 
ten-fold since independence. The 
number of science teachers in the 
universities is now about the same 
as the total number of science 
students 30 years ago. 

The election to the Academy 
^*ought to be a kind of national 
recognition of outstanding scien¬ 
tific achievement, and any com¬ 
promise on the quality of fellow¬ 
ship would be to undermine the 
very basis of the academy*s 
enistence and rational.** 

Dr. Kothari said that the 
academy proposes to have a se¬ 
cond level of fellowship, to be 
called associate fellowship to en¬ 
courage young scientists. While 
the number of associate fellows 
couM be limited to 30, a good 
many of them should be elected 
to full fellowship in coarse of 
time. Dr. Kothari also revealed 
that the Academy was thinking 
of instituting academy medals 
for young scientists. 

The Academy announced the 
' ejecticHi of the following 15 scien¬ 


tists to the fellowship of the 
Academy: 

Prof. M. K. Das GupU of 
Calcutta University; Prof. M.G. 
Deo of All India Institute of 
Medical Sciences; Dr. H. K. Jain 
of Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute; Prof. S. K. Joshi of 
University of Roorkee; Dr. P. 
Koteswaran, Director General of 
Indian Meteriological Department; 
Prof. R. S. Kushwaha of Uni¬ 
versity of Jodhpur; Dr. H. B. 
Mathur of National Chemical 
Laboratory; Dr. B, R. Murthy of 
Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute; Prof. K. Ramachandra 
of Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research; Dr. A. Ramachandran, 
Secretary, Department of Science 


and Technology; Prof. C. N. R. 
Rao of Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, Kanpur; Prof. S. N. Sarkar 
of Indian School of Mines, 
Dhanbad; Prof. B. I. Sun^raraj 
of University of Delhi; Prof. 
G.P. Talwar of All India Insti¬ 
tute of Medical Sciences. 

GUJARAT VARSriY 
ACT REVIS£D 

The Government of Gujarat on 
a report by the State Level Com¬ 
mission has amended the Gujarat 
University Act. The revised legis¬ 
lation gives greater representation 
to the teachers than before and 
also provides for representation 
of twelve students on a 146- 
member court of the University. 
Elections to the various consti¬ 
tuencies of the University court 
have been held in accordance with 
the revised legislation. The new 
Act will usher in an em of rapid 
academic progress in the Univer¬ 
sity. 





“When mother studied here, she was taught to make cakes 
and bake bread; now waVe taught the dignity of 
manual labour..." 
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tCMRTOBE 

reorganised 

There is a proposal to r»atruc> 
tufe the Indian Council of Medi¬ 
cal Research and a high level 
technicai committee is expected 
to be appointed to go into the 
working of the Council* 

The ICMR, a registered society, 
manages seven national laborato¬ 
ries doing research in specialised 
areas of medical sciences. They 
are: the National Institute of 
Nutrition, Hyderabad; National 
Institute of Occupational Health. 
Ahmedabad; Virus Research Insti¬ 
tute, Poona; Indian Registry of 
Pathology, Delhi; Tuberculosis 
and Chemotherapy Cemre* Mad¬ 
ras; Cholera Control Centre, Cal¬ 
cutta and Institute of Reproduc¬ 
tive Physiology, Bombay. 

The Planning Commission has 
tentatively allocated Rs. IScrorcs 
for ICMR operations during the j 
Fifth Plan. The Commission is ; 
in favour of ICMR taking up in- I 
vestigations on poor man’s di- • 
seases and not only on the ailments i 
of the affluent Every year, about j 
Rs. 70 lakhs is being spent on the I 
schemes undertaken by research 
groups or individual scientists. 

Dr. P.N. Wahi, Director-Gene¬ 
ral of the Council would be re¬ 
tiring in February and Dr. C. 
Gopalan, Director of the National 
Institute of Nutrition, Hyderabad 
ha s been named to succeed him. 

TEACHERS’ OWN 
UBRARY 

The Saurashtra University has 
evolved a novel scheme under 
which teachers who purchase 
books are given equal amount 
from the university as subsidy 
amounting to not more than Rs. 
100. Thus if a teacher purchases 
books worth Rs. 200 he gets a 
subsidy ofRs. 100, The books 
are purchased by the University 
on the recommendations of the 
teacher concerned every year. 
The University sanctions subsidy 
under this head amounting to 
rupees ten thousand. This scheme 
is being extended to the teachers 
of alRlUted colleges as well. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERHSEMBNTS 


UNIVEaiSITY OP SAUGAR 
AS i yrtliw sm Ne. R. e/13 

Applicatkms are inrited for the post of 
a Pi o fsre or in the Gnivosity Colleae of 
Education so as to reach the undefsifn- 
ed not later Uum lOthNoveiAcr 1913 on 
a prescribed form to be had from the 
University Oflke. Applications fM* the 
prescribe form should accompany a 
sdf-addressed envelope and a postal 
order of Rs. S.00 as application fee. 

2. Candidates already in service iduxdd 
apply through pr^ier channel with a 
testimtHital from die head of the institiH 
tion about their work and conduct. 
Govemmem servants working in ctdleges 
are eligible to apply. If smected. they 
win be deputed on usual teims without 
dotation allowance. 

3. Candidates selected for intmiew 
wiU have to coroe to Sagar at their cm 
expense and bring with them their ori^- 
nal degree, research papers etc. 

4. The post is permanent. The period 
of probation will be two years which may 
t« extended to three years at the discre¬ 
tion of the Executive Council. Service 
during the period of probation may be 
terminated without nonce and without 
assigning any reason. 

5. Pay Scale : Rs. SSO>550-3a-70a-m 
EB-3n-850-25<950 with O.A. and oiher 
allowances according to inUes. 

6. Qualificnlloes : At least a First 
class or Second class Master's degree in 
Psychology and Master's degree in Edu¬ 
cation with ten years of teaching evp^ 
rience of which at least five should be in 
a training institution. 

Dcahabk : Published works and guid¬ 
ing research in Education. 

SpecU QanliriGaiion : A candidate 
possesring teaching experience of 'Re¬ 
search Methodology' and *Stctislics' to 
post-graduate classes will be giveo pre- 
fennee. 

COL.H.S.CHANDELE 
_ REGISTRAR 

SHIVAJI UNIVERSITY 
KOUiAPUR’(MalHmMm Slate) 

Applications are invited for the blow¬ 
ing posts:— __ . 

(1) Pieftamf—CiM mlitry (Organic or 
Inorganic or Physical) 

(2) PrafiBnoi^Zooioiy (CcU-Bioloiy 
or Physiology) 

(3) Protanm^Rolww (Mycology A 
Plant Pathology or Plant Physiology) 

(4) Profemof Phyrta (Materiab 
Science or Wireless A Electronics or 
Tbetctical Pities or Apidied Solid State 
Physics) 

6) Profeseer—MathnMika 

(6) ProfiMor—HWary 

(7) ProfiMor-EcoMudea 

(8) Reader-Socioiogy 

(9) Ledanr—(jcovaghy 


(Mycology A 


Professor': Rs. llOOuSO-lTOIKfiO-lfiOO 
Rewfer : Rs. 790*30-1250 
Lecturer : Ra. 40(MO«»-50*950 
us oOier allowances admisiUe under 
c rules, 


QuaUneaMani AFignknee: 

(1) P re foa aef : First or Second class 

degree and Doctorate degree 
in the sublet of a statutory Indian or 
Foreign University of repute. 

Tewing Postgraduate classes for 
about im years and guhUng successful^ 
some Ph.D. students. Puhttshed research 
work of merit will receive due considera¬ 
tion. 

(2) RMda : (o) A Doctorate degree cS 
any recognised University Ind^ or 
Foreign with at least Second class either 
at Bachelor's or Master's degree and pub* 
Itshed independent research work; 

Or 

(A) Pubtbhed independent research 
work of acknowledged merit (books and 
papers) with at least Master^ degree in 
Second class of any recognised Untver- 
stiy. 

(c) Seven years expcricnoe of teaching 
Post-graduate classes. 

Or 

(d) Independent research work of 
acknou'ledged merit on their own ini¬ 
tiative. 

(3) l.ecliirer : (a) .A First or Second 
class Master V degree 

Or 

(A) A Doctorate degree with at least 
Sc^nd class Bachelor's degree. 

Or 

(i) Any other equivalent degree or 
depves of an Indian or Foreign Univer* 
sity. 

id) Five years' experience of teaching 
graduate classes at the special or princi¬ 
ple level (wherever applicabte). 

(Note : Cases of highly qualified per¬ 
sons holding Doctorate degitt and hav¬ 
ing special qualities will be considered 
on ihrir own merits). 

Age Lhnli: 

Hie upper age limit for appointment 
to leaching posts under the UniversUy 
is ordinarily 45 years but it may be relax¬ 
ed in special cases. 

Probatton: 

Sdected candidates will be on oroba- 
tion for a period of two years at the first 
instance. If necessary the same will be 
extended by a year or two. 

Prescribed application femns (7 copies), 
can be had from the University oflke. 
D^ous candidates are requested to 
smd Indian Postal Order of Rs. .^/* 
along with setf-addresred envelope of 
0.6S ps. 

Seven oopiesof apiHications along with 
neoesaaiy enclosures should reach the 
Rogi^r, Shivaji Uuversiiy» Vidyanamr, 
Kolhapar-416004, on or bdore 
29A Nera ra ber, 1973 

USHA ITHAPE 
REGISTRAR 

SAMBALPUR UNIVERSTTV* BURLA 
No. 7957/TDS BMed 20-10-73 

Seeopd Coirlgenfini la Adiutinjueat 
No.279irn)Sdt.7-S-73 
The last date of receipt of appticatioDs 
for the post of Reader m Civil jEnguieer- 
Ing is extreided from 25*6*73 to 15-11-73. 

B.MiSRA 

REGISTRAR 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


PHYSICAI. SCIENCES 

Mrtiwwrtri 

1. Cbatorvedi, Harohdiarider. Sofnemued boundary value 
proMems of clectfosutics. Vttcram University. 

2. Chowdhry. Radhcy Shyam. On summaMUty of uUn> 
ipherkal JacoM and Laguerre expansions. Vikrafn Univer' 
sKy. 

3. Jatva. Ukshminarayan. Summabiltty of fourier scries 
and its conjitgaie aeries. Vikmm University. 

4. Narastngarao. Gandikota LakShmi. Study of certain 
distnbutional transforms. Ranchi University. 

5. Ptcmchand. Absolute Riesz summabiKty and iu applica¬ 
tion 10 founer senes and allied series. P Sr, Vikram Ur.iver- 
siiy. 

SintMies 

1 Palkar. Shtrish Oajanan. Some problems of educational 
statntics in (roup prediction of college success. M.S. Univer¬ 
sity of Baroda. 

2. Taylor, iugalkishorc. infemnee in a mixed model using 
two preliminary tests of significance. Vikram University. 

3. Vanbade. B.C, A study of some aspects of integral trws- 
forms with application to problems of physics and engineering. 
Jabalpur University. 

Phsaics 

1 . Avadhanulu. M N. Experimental investigations on 
liquid crystals. Andhra University. 

2. Mcnon. Sclvi Nalini B. On polynomial algebras and 
relativistic wasc equations. Universit> of Madras. 

3. Simon, M.T. Studies on the relativistic field dcscnpiion 
of massless paruclcs. University of Madras. 

4. Sivarama Prasad, G.N, Studies in scattering and photo- 
production of pions from nuclei. University of Madras. 

5. Srivastava. Manju Bala. Calculations of atomic pn^r- 
using a proposed semi*cmpirical model of the atom. Uni¬ 
versity of D«lhi 

] Abdul Hakim Studies in kinetics of oxidation of alde¬ 
hydes by quinquevalem vanadium. Indore University. 

2. Balakrishnan, M. Solvent and structural influences on 
some hydrolytic reactions. University of Madras. 

3. Balaknshnan. M.S. Complexometp: Mixed Jjf 
plcxcft of urar.yl ion vrith carboxylic acids in aqueous solution. 
University of Madras. 

4 Bamioshi, Safla. A study of the metallic chelates of some 
mercapto and hydroxy acids. Vikram University. 

5. Chilnis, Suresh Madhav. Physiccxhemical Pr^««s 

and chelating tendency of some organic compounds. Vikram 
Univcreity. u — 

6. Ciim, A*hok Sakharam. Kiigics <4 

between Glides and halatcs and the effect of radiation thereon. 

University of Poona. . 

7. Jejurkar, Chandrashekhar f 

cheUtes of some transition metal lons. M.S. University oi 

***8fjo«hi. Anil Padmakar. Studies in terpenoids (Longi- 
fokne). Poona University. . 

9. Joshi. J.M. Studies on recoveries of 

cab and fertilizers from indigenous resources. Saurashini 
University. 

10. Lalthantluanga. R. Haemoglobin phenotypes m ungu¬ 
lates. University of P^a. 

11. Sahu, Niranjan Prasad. Oi^ical studies on some medi- 
cinal plants. Bcitompur Univeisity. 

12. Salganvkar. Rewati. Studies in thioglycoUanilidc che¬ 
lates, Vikram University. 


13. Sengupta, Gobinda Prasad. Studies in chelate com¬ 
plexes: Qxo-Vanadium (IV). University of Burdwan. 

14. ^larma, _ Dwarkanath. Formulation of pesticides. 
VUcram University. 

15. Shrikantbabu, Jonala Gadda. Kinetics of oxidatbn 
some amines by potassium peroxydisulfate. Vikram Univer¬ 
sity. 

Earth Sciences 

1. Adiarya, N. Magnetometric studies and geological 
implications of iron ore deposits of Podagada Area in Koraput 
Dtetrict. Andhra University. 

2. Baruah, Nalin Chandra. Geological study of the pro- 
Cambrian rocks of the Hahim Area, Kamrup and Khasia 
Jayantia Hills District, Assam. University of Gauhati. 

3. Muppa, Narasimha Reddy. Geology of the copper-lead 

deposits of Agnigundala, Guntur Dist. A.P.. India. Osmania 
University. ^ 

BIOLOGICAL SCIE.NCES 

Biochemistry 

1. Jacob. Elizabeth. Studies on brain metabolism. M.5. 
University of Baroda. 

2. Patel, Jawaharlal Maniklal. Effect of diet on the i^i- 
vilies of drug metabolizing enzymes and lipid paroxidation. 
Maralhwada Univeisity. 

Botany 

1. Das. Raian Chandra. Genetical studies on seed-dormancy 
in rice (Oryza Ssativa L.). University of Burdwan. 

2. Desa, Carmen, Studies on tLc ph>siology of excised roots 
of solaiuccac. University of Poona. 

3. Gore, Shripad Bhaskar. Agronomic , studhs on leaf 
protein production-Ill. Marathwada Univeisity. 

4. Vivckanandan, M. Studies on the mechanism of action 
of amitrole on chloroplast devclopmcm. Madurai University. 

Zoology 

1. Abraham, Subhashini. Studies on indigenous oils as 
synergists to synthetic insecticides. Osmania Univeisity. 

2. Raghvayya. Sompallce Chinna. Studies wi the iimrpho- 
logy histology and cnzyfflology of the alimentary tract of some 
fresh water Indian tel^ts. Indore University. 

3. Alfred, Jeyakutnar Rajiah B. Studies or. the hiolrw of 
chironomidae: Tcndipedidae-Diptera. Madurai University. 

4 Bebie Devidas Kisanrao. Some aspects of endocrine 
system in tebosis. D.Sc. Vikram University. 

5 Bhatnagar, Snehlata. Effects of various factors causing 
water pollution of certain fishes. Indore University. 

6. Dc. Ncmai Chand. Studies on the nematode parasites 
of somciertebrates of Fusiem India. University of Burdwan. 

7 Nayak, R.P.S. Kumar. Some histochemicaj and Woche- 
mk»i studies of the genital tracts of some rodents. Indore 

P^mar, Shivnarayan. Studies on the natural 
nal features of a diptcran fly Hippobo^ 

(Diptera Schizophora pupira bippoboscidale) with special 
ence to the anatomy and histology of the alimentary canal and 
the reproductive organs. Indore Univeisity. 

9. Prabakaran. E. Studies on the blood and the h^ 
pancreas of an arachnid Palamneus Swaminerdami m relation 
10 cuticle fornuilioti. University of Madras. 

10. Rajei^n, M. Studies on freshwater cabnoMb. 

Madurai University. 

11. Sakthivcl. M. Studte on euthecosomata of the Indian 

Seth*'Starnath!°*^Anatomica! and neurological studies 
on the heart of molluscs. Vikram UnivOTity. 

13 Saxena, Harimohan Krishan. A 
. hbte^^^togy with special, refc^ to the traditions of 

zoology in India. Indore Umvenity. 
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14. tijpftl* Swamalatft L^pstnl. Soil tnd pitm puaaMfe 
BoMtodn of Manthwada Rcgioo. MiraHiwada Umnlfy. 

smvQH scmns 

Buidiat, IMianaiwy Idhharani. Role of ao^jMKdlae in 
a d r e a e i^c nerve transmbtion. M.S. Unhmlty of RiroJa. 

AvUtae 

1. Dalii^. Ram Pratap. Evaluation of sor^iuminm (ilaam 
far Ibd^ yi^ add quOK^ under krii^ted and dry liinnins 
oondiliotts. Haryana Agricultond Univet^. 

2. Arodi» Amar Sbi^. Slodfes on the reaponae of cow 
pea (Viau smcnsb (Linn) Savi) fodder varieties to phosahaSic, 
nitrojpootts and bacterial fertdizatioD and thrir itaidual dibct 
on hybrid baira. Haryana Agricultural Unhfanity. 

3. Gtdii, Ramaidal Karsandas. Some obeervaliom on the 
bioloiy and die control of the cotton spotted boB-worm (Eatim 
Spp.) in Saurariitni. Gidarat Agricuhiiral Umversib^ 

4. Mohan Rtnkarii. Agricultural education systems ar*aly- 
ris. Padab Agrioiltuml Uuvenily. 

5. Om Prakash. Effect of nudehes and typsum on aad 
moislare distribution and on crop growth in salkie'SOdic soits. 
HaiyMna Agricultural University. 

VMolmry Sdenoe 

t. Gaianana» A. Pathofenesis. pathology and knmunity 
in rabies. University oi Madras. 

2. Jrin, Nemi Chand. Antigenic analysis of listeria mono- 
cytogenes. Haryana Agricultural University. 

3. Iftoidra Kumar. Genetic studies on the performance of 

desi and tbrir crosses with exotic breeds. Haryana 

Agrictthutal Univeisity. 

4. Shukla, Raintkant Kamalashanker. Quantitative gene> 
tic snidT* of some economic traits of sheep breeds of Giqaret. 
Gujarat Agricultural University. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

SictoioBr 

1. Joshi, Kharilal Dalchand. Social legislatioo and its 
sdmiiiBtiation in the MaKva Region in 2Dth century: 1901*70. 

Viknm Univefsity. 

2. Khatrit Murlidhar. Social ti.stuanoe for industrial work¬ 
ers in MadM Pradesh. Vtkram University. 

3. Mehta, Acdah Gfaawal. Sex role identiftcation Ir. pie- 
idiodi cMldfen. M.S. Uiuveirity of Baroda. 

4. Trivedi, Saroj. A study of the child reaimg practices in 
■>iidiiiir and extended famities in a small town. Indore Univer¬ 
sity* 

a uma—I Sdnee 

1. Joriu, Ninnala. India and the Soviet Union: A Study of 
noiMfficial attitudes and contacts, 1917.1947. Jawaharlal 
Nriuu Univenity. 

2. Keshav Kumar. Some aspects of commimal politics of 
India 1858-1947. Jabalpur Univenity. 

3. Raghunath Ram. Soviet attitude and polios towards 
pakblaii; 1947-68. Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

4. Rum, Rajinder Sin^. The working of federalism in 
Nigeria: 19604)6. Jawaharlal Nebru Univenity. 

1. Bmdhuiasr. AgrlculUiie cooperative credit in Martfvya 
Phad^ dining ptanned period. Vikram University. 

2. Dhobkia, Bakuhai Harahadrai. SooroeB of economic 
giowtli hi India. MS. UniversHy of Baroda. 


1. BMqiinder Shuh' Police admiaistratioo iit Assam 
1874-1947. Umveni^ of Gralmti... 

Z nut, Shridbar QumnilaL The organiation, adminis- 
tiation and woridni of the Polioe Deptt in Madhya Pradesh 
aiooe 1956. Vjkiam Unhwcuty. 

1. Paadya, Kidht ndmurtnun. Standaidia 
goage aH^ test in Oujamtl for coilegecatraiili. 
ahy of Baroda. 
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2. Pattabhhaiii, dadir^, An evahntion of f ationgiiaDd 
intbooks for M i ^ disacs in social studies in secondary 
scfaooliof AfuBtfa ftadeeh. M5. University of Baroda. 

3. Reddy, V.L.N. A study on certain foctori associated 
with academic achievcinentt in the flnt year degme examina- 
thMi. MjS. Univenity of Baroda. 

4. Sudame^ Gajanan Ragbunath. A study of the effect 
of Itbraiy use on academic aefaievefnent of post-graduale atu- 
detus in M.S Uhneraiiy of Baroda. M.S. Univenity of Baroda. 

HUMANITIES 

PtBaeoghy 

Haiida, Vi^, A Study of pre^amkara Advaita Vedanta. 
University of Delhi. 

liwabtia 

SuM)iah,0. Adescriptivethidy of Kota Language. Anna- 
malai Univenity. 

lHaraham 

Bhandari, D.P. The plays of W.B. ^'eats: Technique and 
Thought. Jabalpur Umvershy. 

Sanskrit 

1. Gandhi, PUshpa. A comparative study of Prakriya Kau- 
mudi and SkhUianu Kaumudi. University of Delhi. 

2. Jatn, Premchander. Psnditraj Jagannath krit Ras Ganga- 
dhareye Abnkafshaster Mimansa. Awadhesh Pratap Singh 
University. 

3. Mumukshu, Ra^uvir. A critical study of the Kashika. 
University of Delhi. 

4. Phone, Souroth Senckham. A study of mind according 
to the Sutia and ANitdhamma Piiaka. Magadh University. 

5. ^laian, Maherii Kumar. A study of Sanskrit inscrip • 
ttons of ancient Cambodia (on the basts of first three volumes). 
D.L in. Magadh Universtiy. 

6. Sharma, Oasharath. Pandilraj Jagannaih kc alankar 
nirupan ka sameekshatak sdhyayan. Ssurashtra University. 

7. Sharma. Ujjwala. A study of metres m Sanskrit drama 
(Bhasa-Bhavabhuti). Univeisity of Delhi. 

Hmdi 

1. Agiawal, G D, Dhola Mani Ra Ouha: Vyakamik 
adbyayan. Saurasbtra Univenity. 

2. Awascht, Krishna. Vartndavan Lai Venna kc upanya- 
son ka sanskntik adhyayan. Awadesh Pratap Singh Univer- 
rity. 

3. fifaait, Kantilal Chimanlal. Gujarat mein Kabir param- 
pnra. Sooth Gujarat Univetsity. 

4. Mhhra, Ramchander. Hiiuli padya parampara aur 
Tulsidas. D. Utt. Jabalpur University. 

5, Patel, Naranbhai Mathurbhai. Post independence short 

literature; A comparative study. 
1947-65. Smith Gujarat Univenity. 

6. Shidda, D.S. Cbhatttsgarh; Lok'^ahitya ka Mm aj 
shastoya adhyayan. Ravishsnkar University. 

7. Soma^ R^uhat. &ntimi ke pripekshy mein mnl 
Ramchaian ka adhyayan. Indore University. 

8. Tripathi, S.S. Swatantryottar Hindi kahani ka samai 
shastnya anusheelan. Ravishankar University. 

9. Vyas. Manoharaath Manishatiker. Hindi evam GujanU 
ke Bhramm G^ kavya ka tubnatniak adhyayan. M5. Uni- 
veisity of Baroda. 


1. Sharma, GirisfadaH. Agriculhiral geography of Gang 

Ckoal Cohmy, Rgiaathan. ViTram University. ^ 

2. Vgandopal Singh. Land utilization in Rewa District. 
Awadhesh Pratap Sin^ Uidvenity. 



Jagdabdunder. The relations betvreen the Holkais 
and the Beshwas: 1740>18IS. Indore UhiMty. 



MARATHWADA UNIVERSITY 

- «re invited for the followhig posts in the Univenity Departments so as to reach the 

naderayri ToB or t efore December 15,1973. 

(i) ^eimofss One in Comiiicicev Chic in Sociology, One in Hindi, One in Physics* One in 

Math^atics and One in Biodienustry. 

(u) Beaieva: One in Econometrics/Mathematical Economics, One in Klathematics (Temporaiy), 

One in ^iid State Physics, One in Hist<^ (Temporary), Two in Chemistry (Organic, 
Inorganic), One in Dramatics, and One in Journalism. 

(ill) lactwera: Two in Marathi, Three in Economics (One Temporary), One is Chemistry, Two in 

Mathematics (one tempor^). Two in Statistics, Two in Botany (Plant Pathology, 
Plant Physiology), One in Sociology, One in Commerce, One in Journalism, One in 
German, One in History. 

Pay-Scales: 1. Professors: Rs. 11(X)-S(V1300-60-1600. 

2. Readers: Rs. 700-50*1250. 

3. Lecturers: Rs. 400-40-800-50-950. 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE: 

(1) Prafranr: At least Fmt Class Master's Degree hi the subject. A research Degree of an Indian 

or Foreign University of a Doctorate standard and/or published work of 

aclcnowled^ged merit. 

Ordinarily ten years* trtal teach^ experience in the subject in University or College, 
induding about Bve years’ experience of teaching postgraduate Classes. 

(2) Reader: At least a Second Class Master’s Degree in the subject, research degree of an Indian 

or a Foreign University of Doctorate standard and/or published work of acknow¬ 
ledged merit In the sub^. 

Five years' teaching experience in a University of College preferably wholly at 
Postgraduate level. 

(3) Lecturer: At l^t a Second Class Master's Degree in the subject and/or a research degree of a 

doctorate standard and/or research publication of acknowMged merit. 

Ordinarily five years’ teaching expeiience in ifegree and/or Postgraduate Classes. 

In suitable cases the University authorities may, on the recommendations of the Selection Committee, 
iciax the conditions regarding the i^cribed qualifications and experience. 

Detailed information regarding the prescribed <|ualificatfoos in the subject with specialisation etc. will 
be suppled akn^ith the prescribe application forms on raoeipt of a self addressed envelope (23 x 10 ems) 
bearing Postal stamps vrorth 70 paiie to cover Che postage. Applications in the prescri b ed forms ^ould reach 
the Registrar, Marathwada University, Aurangabad, not later than 15th December, 1973, alongwith the fee of 
Rs. 3/- in the form of Postal Order. Those who are already m service should apply through proper channel. 

(V. K. DHAMANKAR) 
Jtegu/ror. 


SHSElMilTl NATHIBAI DAMODAS IHACKfaiSIY 
WOMENS UNIVEaanY, BOMBAY 

AppBcations on prescribed forms (eiglit copies) available finnn the University Office, on payn^t of 
Rmes three by M.O. or in ca^, are invited for the post of Dewinpment Officer to work at the University 
Office fto as to reach the undersigned at LNatbibat Thackeney Road, Boinbay-20, on or before December 
5, 1973. 

QUALIFICATIONS : 

A) A first or Second Clais Master’s Degree. 

B) a laata ich vlegiee of the doctorate standard or an outstanding competance assessed from the 

review ofpuMfshedvuiearch carried out. , , 

C) At me years* etperience of academic and administrative work m an mststnte of htgiicr learning 

or a U^ersity Dep a i m cnt. 

Salary Scale Rs. 700>S(M250-f admissible allowances. (Total initial emoluments about Rs. 900/>) 

MOTE: (1) The poet carries benefits of Provident Fund. 

(2) Only selected candidates will be caUed for interview. 

(3) ConditioD *B* above may be relaxed in mccial cases. 

(4) Details or job specifications will be available with the apfdkation forms. 

(SMT.) KAMALINt H. BHANSALl 
REGISTRAR 
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Cnw«nt l>ooumeBita.ti<»& in Education 




A list of select articles culled from periodicals received in the lUB 
Library during January - October 1973. 

ADULT EDUCATION 


''AvccstiHc U» aU; A major report Irom Dniario*'. A.C.C. 
Mttikihi of Cttrrftil OocumeMarion (8); Apr7J' 1— 

AAaeiUah. Alikalin S. "Plaa^ of litcrar>' in education**. 
ramv/reiNV WIK »97J: 9-14. 

Av^M Chanira. '*Aduli education in home making: A research 
study'*. MUoi Jaurmti of Adah KtiutatHtn 34(1); Jan 73; 
II. 16. 

BtaiiMi. J.S. and Attod Prakash. 'Role ofaduii educators 
during crisis”, tmtion Jourmt rf Adtth Edin.^iton 33(2); 
F€hT3; IM? 

Rhamnli. KnnnUnI II. .^ Universiiy and lifelong ciiuc.uion**. 
fWirrmfr 11(9). Sept 73' 6*K. 

Cnvan. Rosman. “f-or one m nine of tlic adult pispubition. 
The RumcII Vepor*”. A.C.V Bttlhnn of Current OocNtnea- 
tafion (9); June 73’ 1-4. 

C.K, •'Ivolotmndri process: Unnersiiv adult ediica- 
lion in India—T*. J*fasOr 1(1). Apr 73* 

l>rip*f« Jaiues A. ’’Cnncriiiies and the challenge of an lili- 
leratc population* A research question" \rsr lutniirrs in 
luiiHahiM 3(1); Apr 73; 37-35 

l>raprr« .lames A. ’ t’nivcrsitics and the challenge of ilUicrdcy** 
todwtt Jonntat of AUult Edneorion .34(3>. Mar 73. 9-I-, 19. 

Freire, Paulo. 'B> learning thc> can teach”. Comettmnee 
(41)1 1973 78-M. 

(•rccutnod. Noel. "Thice out of four adults uant to learn 
niore** Times Hieher T^dtuatmn Supple meat t70). 16 Feb 
^3. 9 

C*rinyer. Ro|^. ’ Uritain gets plan to double numbei ol stu- 
dotu in adult courses*’ Chronirk of Higher Edm-atmn 
7(3:t; 14 May 73: 7. 

Orisytr, Rofser. “Post experience non-dcgrcc courses voutd 
alter () U*> ebaracicr’*. TVinev Higher Edwoiion Supple- 
tneot (8h: 4 May 73. 5 

Hcaueaay. Peter. insoKc more workers in adult cia:>scs* 
lUEA”. Time' Higher Ltiucattan Suppknteai (104): 12 Oct 
73: 2, 

ItaMCWy. Peter. ‘ Leeds coiifeivnce wcIcoaks Russell repoit 
proposals with some rescr\ations**. Tmws Higher Eluca- 
turn SqppJrmenr (Tg); 13 Apr 73; 4 

fiiti. Hairy. ‘Open University would be too cxpcnsKc". Tttne> 
Higher SducolhH Supplement (80); 27 Apr 73: 9. 

'impNcations of mass higher education”. Higher EMtcation 
2(2); May 73:135-274. 

'‘tiH^iaUng part-time and full ttme couiscs at Canadian Univer- 
sHib**. AX.l\ Biitlciin of Current Oiwuinentanon (9): 
June 73: 6-9. 


Ledds', J.F. ‘ Redefining the university’s constituencv”. Timer 
Higher Eihication Supplement (101); 21 Sept 73: 14. 

IruMloa, .laHk. "Reflections upon the relevance of Paulo 
Freitc for American adult education”. Convergence 6(1>; 
1973; 48-60. 

Imelt. Tom. 'To each according to hts need**. Times Higher 
Educatwn Supplement (103); 14 Sept 73; 14. 

Madhaia Mcnoa. K. "Learning through post**. University 
AVtn 11(10); Oct 73: 5-6. 

Mathur. "University adult education in India and Singa¬ 
pore; A comparative study**. Indian Journal of Adult £^- 
mtion 34(1); Jan 73: 5-6. 

Mehta. MS. "New strategy for adult education in India.** 
Jttduia Journal of Adttli Education 34(3); Mar 73: 3-5. 

Mbaik*, PJ. "Political education and adult education**. 
CiHixergence 6(1); 73: 15-20 

.Moorman. Paul. "Campus and exams vanish in the university 
—tvithout-—iivalls” Times Higher Education Supplement 

(67), 76 Jan 73 : S. 

Nelson, Fred. "O U project. Idealism and hard realism** 
Times Higher Etlucaiion Supplement (65); 12 Jan 73: 8. 

Odokara. EX). "Contribution of uriivcrsities to adult and 
workers* education: A pilot project in Nigerio”. Pmsar 
(1)2: Jills 73* 55-9. 

Ommen, L.B. Van. "Adult education in the Netherlands'*. 
Comet pence 6(1); 1973 : 28-35. 

^Open University” (A discussion). Round Ttdtk 2(23); 8 July 
73; 7-11. 

v'^Oper, Universit) (1); Innovation”. A.C V. Bulletin of Cumenf 
Documentation (10); Oct 73: 20-3. 

>/*Opcn University”. Times Higher Education Supplement (89); 
29 June 73: P. 

Kokadiya, B.C. "Adult education in urban and industrial 
areas' Problems and prospects**- Indian Journal of A^lt 
Educaiton 34(4); Apr 73: 3-6. 

■ Russell report . A narrow but useful vision”. Times Hi^ier 
Lditcation Supplemeiu (76); 30 Mar 73: 12. 

Shrivastava, Om and Shrivastava. Gbmy. *^From book princi¬ 
ples lo field practices’*. Prasar 1(2); July 73 : 27-35. 

Stanley, Manfred. "LUeraev : The crisis of a convmitioiuil 
w siom”. Converge/ve ^1); 73 : 62-77. 

U.R. Committee of inquiry on adult education {Chairvtan: 
Lionel Russell). "Adult education: A plan for develop- 
ment, a report’*. Times Higher Education Suj^laneitt (76); 
'0 Mar 73:I-V1IL 

I'nnittian. T.K.N. ’‘Sociology of adult education in India**. 
Prasar 1(1); ^r 73: 5-14. 

• V.D. SiiQ^i- "Teachng the adult**. Prasar 1(1); Apt 73; 


32-7. 


-open ran,* ra*. 413.:. 

Education 7(18); 5 Feb 73; 1,7. 21 Sept 73:24-5. 

Jdd. Je R. '3id International Conference: Tokyo”. Indian West. Lladan. ‘‘Sil^^te pioject”. Timex Hi^ EdueaiiM. 
Jfaumat of Adult EMtcation .34(3); Mar 73: 1.3-14. Supplemeiu (64); 5 Jan 73:9. 
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UNIVERSITIES HANDBOOK 1973 

The UNIVERSITIES HANDBOOK brings to you the usual—updated-^fhctual information on all 
the 75 main Universities, 16 Agricultural Univenities, 9 Institutes of National Importance (including 
the 5 HTs) and 9 decm^ to be Universities. 

Organised in the following Conv^ienr SuhjechCroups: 

(a) Officers and Deans of Faculty <b) Library and research facilities 

(c) Scholarships and Fellowships 

(d) Academic Year — last date of admission and the approximate dates of examinations 

(e) Courses of study--minimum requirement for admission, duration of courses and 
subjects of study for each course 

(f) Courses and Grades—^minimum percentage of murks required for a particular division/ 
class 

(g) Teachers of the University 

(h) Colleges—.year of establistunent, courses available, number of teachers and students, 
names of Principals and the heads of post-graduate departments 

(i) Subjectwise Examination statistics 

P^cs: 1000 (Approxiniate) Price Rs. 100.00 

Exchaive Distributors: J 

UBS PUBUSHERS DISTRIBUTORS PVT. LTD. 5 Dtryagaqi, Aasari Road, Delhi-110006; I 
Savoy Chunbers, 5 Wallace Street, Bombay-400001; 10 First Main Road, Gandhi Nagnr, Banga- ] 
Iore-5600Q9; 00 CanniDg Road, Kanpiir-200001; 17-19 High Street, Harlesdea, London, N.W. 10 % 


OTHER lUB INDISPENSABLE PUBLICATIONS 

I. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE DOCTORAL 
DISSERTATIONS (I8S7—1970) 

(i.e. theses accepted by Indit 
I. Social Sciences 

i) Education, Library Science 
and Journalism 

li) Psychology 

iti) Political Science, Law 
and Public Administration 

iv) Sociology, Social Welfare 
and Social Anthropology 

v) Economics, Commerce 
and Management 

II. Physical Sciences 

i) Mathematics, Astronomy 
and Statistics 

ii) Physics ] 


Universities) 


ix. 

49 

Rs. 

3.00 

V, 

27 

Rs. 

3.00 

xii, 

77 

Rs. 

5.00 

Vi, 

56 

Rs. 

3.50 

xii, 

155 

Rs. 

14.00 

xi. 

133 

Rs 

12.00 


These are shortly being 
brought out 


iii) Chemistry, etc. 

III, Biological Sciences 

IV. Humanities 

(These dissertations can be had both in paper back In 
indhridual subjects and in hard bound in group subjects) 

2. RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 

Vol. 1 --Physical Sciences xvi, 429 Rs. 40.00; Voi. 2—-Biological 
Sciences xv, 357 Rs. 35.00; Vol. 3--Sociai Sciences 
XV. 239 Rs. 32.00; Vot. 4—Humanities xv, 466 Rs. 50.00 

INTER-UNIVERSITY BOARD OF INDIA 
ROUSE AVENUE. NEW DELHI. 
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Convocatioinaialo^llwir iiODtity aa wd^ 
our tififV Bnatias. Tho^ tiad^&KQil aca dwm c tobaa worfl 
<Viraynt bmog fOpbOOd Ijy WIBplOT OOtfUIllCain 
pM of the coimtty* Tha Convocatiott Addnssaa aio lidiidBB^" :, 
uitemqrtad. Stndento utilise tius ooca^on foe lai^ aS a^^ 
of^gw»aadvontaailiugthoirgrievaji« Ogaiastthc 
mant. The whole process has of late become somewhai IiBSeaS' 
without members of tiie univecstiy being ghffin the bpikOitUB^ 
^ the points ratecd in the Address with Ute i^mf 

ker himself. 

The nitiatiw takm leecofly l9 die Oiaiicelto of 
I Untvenhia is eDoom^ He has p«sia*d to aaiw^i^; 

to follow up the Convocations, wherewpossfl^l^isemiidir 

The subject erf the Address at vdiidt both the membecs of the 

ties and students could meet and discuss die virioiis pomtSD^S^' 

by the gnest speaker. This anangoment not onty eacOnmget^: 
the faculty and studeou to enter into a meanhtgrid dial^ uM 
the distmguished weaker but also provides on oppo^to^ 
to have adose insigAI hsto the thinking of the acBdemic ooiRUni* 

nitv and the leaders of the youth on the various pomtspoaed^ 
SShisAddiess. Akadhasalieadybeentakenbythe^ 
bay Univcrsiiy which recently invited the Union «aimmghai^ 
ter Mr. D. P. Dhar, for their Convocation. The folfowi^sdm^ 
nar was wcU infwmed and estfcw interesting one. 
the Maiathwada University invited Dr. H.N. Sefo^ ^ 
the Atomic Centre aho participated in ttesenanar o^g^tbed 
the next day. This too proved to be vwy stimnteng for Ihe^Bfe 
doits and the faculty. The Poona Uiitv«Mty lecei^ 

Satidi Chandra from the Uhivwshy GrwiteCflimiilsdon 

jmwalday. His Addicm was abb foltowdl by 
TteapHimeai irf Mitorathto UiMbr^ 

ed w •» otot ptaw depaid^ ^ 

BBSS tfto iSMt votois. ^ pMoass^onid 


" if 
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wy »jAdiGstiM^I 

nixkt^ 
i& ao( ib ilad fMitf 
sif«**e4iic«tkMii^ ApositivQaii$w« toQt& 

. 1i«n4 twct.ofvotfttrf^mM. Whai 

Wlio 

' "ulihfiiij^ ttffiiift "ttiiiiciift, " Sli^uvttMF lib tbt ttoc* 

ted i^teseideli««e of.tiie Btodeato or toe oooutieo 
of Cho co&ege auttiorilies? Uoder vbit ctoni* 
sUic«iMMdimrim of dip cowipi ^ iMPtlM 

coto fPe tC^oMtkM for ivMidi 

famd if any powo role is to be osstgnied to tbo 

ttodeoU. 

M tbe Tsta Institote of Sodiri Sdencei (XlSSli, 
Bombey^ ibo qpestions fat no loefi^ o^ecodemk^ 
infieiest. tudeed, tbe stage cd^experinentatlQa too is 
ev^past AtomatMCoomlUv^ 
in the TfSS in wbieb tbe studeiiU are eiqwcted to 
play a ma^ role. 

TbeT!S$ifi an aotoiionioiisiiiUitidedeeiiiedto be 
'aUsleersity wider ibt UCC Act. - UbaaoOovero- 
Ie^ Board of 15 mendiiers and an Acadei&ic CpuocH 
of 20 laeiiibers. Matters of acadetttic interest are 
diemflaed by tbe Aeademie Cooadt vbicb atebes its 
voooauaeiidatiutt toUie Ooveming Board whbditben 
tabitedteisioiisUmsidersapivopiste. Theroleof 
the ENnetormay ned bediscnssed here" It would’be 
suAci^ to say that it is attiiy>aded and of etncial 
inqpDftaoee in both tbe acadeM and adteinistrative 


A iKiiodie review of tbe various academic wo* 
grammes, inclodiiig tbe sytUbi, metlKxte of teaemog, 
etc. is an ewimitiat aeci»^» m ineatof tbeteaeb^ 
pcOBCsi. Attbe TISS, it hw been a matter of policy 
ever anoe it was establisbed This was done by tbe 
Facidty and the Aeademie Gomieil as tbe institule' 
waaaaidooiilamestobemUoaoaoas. Studente'iote 
was smalt and rather iofonual till about five years 
batde. 

. ^ tbe time was ripe for an te^erimeiit. 

piAwQy,. evolvi^ a coutie reviaw syatem was tiilimi 

% as an cxpecimeiitat pnuect tbcrenponsibSyiyfor 
di was asn^joed to W, P. lUMBwebandfan, 
of^Ilepairtaneid oTBocialBeieaitK Fortwosne- 
.cmMye«ii» the eqteiriinenteVpni^was nmiatsd 
by ti^ fii^imtjpeiit. It was decided that only senior 
amealc woBfd be iavoived and that each speetatira- 
oowtee would be reviewed indepmideiitly of the 

'> The' i^adlily bad ^ ateduOP'Ao'diie dd^ 
ftwteftwd'bt tbte 'te p Bitec of m j s wjp g w 

IDiBtejinc,, m US^ was ^ 

miMi. w yflw p vo mu h 
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Th9 httf h M$r « detrsa of 
o^ficfAffiy amofifi studbnts Is io pibet Mt 
mpom(bfHt 3 f 00 them akmgoHh gvdftiiicv. 
In f9d8*d9> The fata tnstHuh o? SoM 
Sdnnees, Bombay iounefmef on ayparfinod! 
^sssoda&ng stodaofa with poriodle mrtevrs 
of foripus oemkmic provrammfs, foefiohng 
iho mothods of fetcb/fipetc... 


MAMDAKINI KHAHDEKAR 
A 

AIKA 60LWALKAR 


b ehind tbe eapwiineiit. An in^mitant change wag 
soeMMtbeoifudMon^ st^^ meetteiilieiil 
immedbitdiy aftw the fiaal cualnatioii. M^a^ 
duHng tbo ted^tebaeabM two*ysar period, tbeecnbur 
students wed to Meet the grom tdte each for the 
feven^edahaalkNia, and iKdd their ^ 

iPagf dho etoed-a 

tbe.iateSMtewould nomi^ asfhgedbte tewteseib 
UwPMdeid who seeurel Mie h^|M 
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t& 49Sbi: tnnr ^oaiiM^ . 1 ^ bsacblag w 
^fbeisoBriM. Th6lfMtitittehBA>can^tiiil«d'«0^diffl^ 


riiH^ 4Hid Mtoit it to the Director. They then 
h flttetiM with the Director, the Head of 
WjlMUtiAciit, the academic staff asd two tdiinmi 
hy the fwtitute. These meetii^were hdd 
^Ha cian iatloo^wi^. How, all the senior students and 
hot WKiely two representativea, attend the meet- 
'-iBgi. 

. AhhoiOgh the Institute prepares students for the 
tfljE), d ^yee, they do not participate in the review 
IpAeflB. 

tUfi FOUR-STAGE REVERW 

Rladdnet the coose review sjrstemnean in actnil 

pmctke? 

The review is a four-stage process spanning the 
whole academic year and in which the senior studems 
participate. Besides, the seven different common basic 
cooraes and the fidd^work too are reviewed. The 
details of the four stages are as follows': 

Slaie I: The process is started immediately after 
^ Dwector^s Inaugural Address to the stnifents. 
Tim senior students stay back after the Address to 
iwpty to a ifueitionnaire. The questions they have to 
answer relate to the basic courses they learnt and the 
field work they did as juniors. The questions seek to 
brini: out their views on the methods of teaching, 
course content and the time allotted to each basic 
ooihrse, the opportunities for the students to actively 
participate in the learning process, and their problems 
and citW g^Deral comments. The same questions are 
to ba answered for each of the basic courses. The qnes- 
tiens concerning field work, case work and group work 
ate appropriately different but are aimed at getting to 
know tte students' views about the diffbrent aspects 
oC Jkld work in which the studems are involved fmr a 
very large part of their training. Com(dete confidmiti- 
is strictly maintained ~ the answers passthrough 
ns fbw hands as absolutely needed. The students, 
ttotwover, do not write their names anywhere on the 
WDCitionnaire. 

Brooessing and analysis of students* answers are 
done witlioiit any loss of time. Sorting of nnswers 
iidoaa^aqpmatety fiw each, • ^.most 

of the ^aestiobs have pre-coded ahswers au that a 
W^^of aayiHprtkailw course get^is Ml accoimt of 
Rnwmsny stttdeiits gave which answers. In addition, 
'^WdWnerSt3|dQWts*conunentsare listedandsiq^ied 

, tq Ihlli tririhtirii nnnrrmrrf The same procedure is 
. ibibwedfbr field wort 

Biia Ihe Rei^w fiystem mreides 
- IWMmhia^, It tfdbes pike m the be^^ 


rem Corricuk Consultatiw Comm^res fOCCh), ok 
each for the seven speciafization courses. Each CCd 
consists <ff the head of the department, the otl^ 
teaching staff, ell the senior stodents and one or two 
alomnt for the particiilar specialization. The Directior 
is the chatnnan and the lUgistrar the secieiaiy of nH 
the CCCs., 

Dating the meetings of the CCCs, the Faodty and 
the studkts dfscuss matters of mutual interest its an 
atmosphere cordiality. Members of the Fneutty 
gain an imderstandmg of the stodents* proMmns. 
The students, on the other hand, come to in^yv why 
many things are done the way they are. Questmis 
are asked and clarifications given. Suggestions for 
changes in the different things connected wtth the 
overall- teaching-€um4earmng process are nmde at 
times and arefhHy dwcussed. Some decistons too are 
taken. The Registrar in his capacity as the secretary 
records the minates. 

Stage ni: As the second semester approaches its 
end, the senior students are once again called up«m 
fo give their view^ on the courses. The students as¬ 
semble as though in a class and answer the question¬ 
naire which is iu two parts. The first part concerns die 
specialization course, the concurrent field work, the 
block placement, the special assignment paper and the 
research project. The second part includes questions 
regarding work-load, examinations, assignmkts, lib¬ 
rary facilities, supervision, administration and simi¬ 
lar other things. Additkuudly, the students are at li¬ 
berty to raise new questions, ai^ to oifisr commeiuts 
on any aspect of his learning process, or on the work¬ 
ing of the Institute, 

Once again, answers to the questions are pro- 
cbssed and analysed as qukkly as pcasible. The task, 
of mechanically processing the data is assigned to an 
outside agency. Feedback to the Faculty, the Acade- 
-mie staff and the Administrative staff-is done in the 
same way as mentioned earlier. The different per-' 
sons get to know what concerns them. In addition, 
students' views on matters of common and general 
interest ate sent to aU the persons. 

Stage IV: This stage follows close at the beds of 
the earlier one. A second round of discussions.aT 
the CCCs takes place in the end. In the first instance, 
the senior students hold seven parallel meeting and 
discuss everything that they wish to concerning all 
the aspects of tlmir training at the Institute. Each 
grom> prepares a report and subimts it to the Direc¬ 
tor. This report is discussed at a meeting of the CCC 
which-the Director convenes dtordy after the students 
answer the questioianaire. In ad^tion to the heads 
of the departments, the academic stal^ and thn 
senior students, two. alumni attend the meeting at 
the invitation of the Director. The Director chairs 
all the meetings and the Registrar fimetimtt die 
secretary. Minutes of the meetings are recocdi^ and 
later sent to the heads of the dqwirtinents. .Dnhus^ 
sioiis at these meetings ate iisu^firee and sans 
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M tiie < 3 eivdcirtiki^:i«liioii foDoM tto fnicl^* 
-80lbal(M«.t^,INlri6et^ M# tegpnatt OMliBgii'iijfli 

l^cn^ofBn^ 

<iriW«lMl»ili* mkns M^lKWMd owe egtfe. 
TWUftim ^eoiitow ew tidoao if conndercd 
^iise. 0* eny imyor c^luHiiee aie teqi^redi lo Uie 
qi!&il»«w oTfew etc: tk» metteit «« 

ffitoed to Uie :AciiiMO& CMmal. mother etangee 
ott be nede b^r te Dbecf or «m| the heaib of tbe 

O Bg ort «c «te ,^Diiiteoib^yMiwtoiigpre^ 

denie* miew of oQMei. S<m tlw deiMebefoieH 

h itartod efte^b att over egiiii inth tbe oonnmoe- 
meat of the new ecedcmic year. 


flOiemiby. Tim iwy eafaabteeeoteitf 
'ii'foitefeit aMHitlbe rtw f ftitt t ; . Tbev 
tip iwiew « 3 »lm w tb^ getoB ogportiM^.W 
pceii tbeir viePiL Ibe byrtem IhpImw to cpte 
that a fimoarabte atewipbBie <br a fiat aadt ffiudc 
etprasion ofejtkdow jtcie^^ the tiptops of ;tiie 
laet two Paget are aaeli that no student can be vSpU^ 
ated. At the nme time^ care hi t^cmi to tee that ^ 
wstem dom ooa operate at a ttoai fo tip ^nmky ^ 
theacadefldicetaff becatpe atodpits* pm^ oodi* 
menta orvkpa on them atenotiiiadeiiie of ad^ 
aaacashig their overah peifonnaaeei 

FAVOUBABUB SRVAUCm 


FtbntiaaieaiBp eiiemm ef dda agrPcai? Hap 
aped am dP Paiipp la thcfr nview of the eopPte? 

lb this .thief article an eahaaative andcriikal 
miabal the qplemllielfaiid of thestndeoia* role 
hi p caimot be atteaqded. However, it canbe aaid 
that on the whole the eyaiem operatee smbofhlyaiid 
that rhe oecht^ this |M not only to the TISS Imt 
also to the stadenia. ,T1iat they woidd be vocal Is 
ofi^tebeei^eeted. Bat what needs to he eaqdiaiir- 
ed m Pmt (hey arc abo ddsctive and tdbfr. Thm 
amidde to idwihy tip pcoPbitt qattoeashy^hmladt 
the ahdity to BOpsest wortlnrfiite Ptenptivei. Ber- 
hi^ M too is nadefatandahie. Berfaape they wait 

. ftp theh. eMera to aoggest aohitiona to their prohlcas. 

“ ^ ^ 

Ihtip vety wpmw of thiogB, it wonM he^oomueh 
to copeP dbe students to aaggest major changesm 
the ooptems of the cPnicBla. , Ntmmtaa, aeme 


It could be said that perhapa the aitoationat the 
T1S$ Wit moat fkvoiirahle foroonductingsnchanm- 
perhiimft--behpaiitmi(>inoos,thelnstttup H qoite 
small The thacMine of social worh hi India h 
thirty yoang and Upre is plenty of room for its deve* 
lopmeiit. It draws liberalty on other disciplines such 
as aocioiogy, psytMogy* psychiatry, etc. wtikditheiii* 
trtm are still new in India. FSrtd woric is an ini- 
poitant ingredient of the traiiiing and oflhn ample 
toope for Pndentf to feedhadc their experiences to 
the Facility, bt additioit, the students are at the post¬ 
graduate level 

Ail this is BO doithi coodiisive to worthwbip con- 
tfihDtioaa to currioolaby the more perceptive among 
the etndenta, fiven so^ it seems that the best way to 
foster a awae of dbie^ity is to. place the lespmist- 
hiUty on them ahmg with guidance at stndegic 
P»w». •• 








Hutfng h9d the prMfege of being a stu^ 
as weii as a teacher in South indian 
md America Unhrersities, the author f^fs 
rahvance is one of the most grossly neg^ 
Mad esfMs of an ander^aduate education 
/A iodia. 


VASANTHA RAMCHANDRA 


^HE PURPOSE of all fonnal education is to 
^ wlit otK to understand, analyse and then adapt 
ttetier to his cnvironinent. If this conc^t of educa¬ 
tion is accepted, it follows that the entire curriculum 
shDtitd be geared to help the student come into con¬ 
tact with such courses that would facilKate his 
aiQusCiiient with the environment by virtue of his 
AnSniat training in them. Since the environment is 
constantly changing,« the introduction of newer 
courses alone wouid provide relevance to educa* 
tioo, la this aspect the neglect of relevance in our 
tmder^aduate education is glaring. In theU.S,A. an 
undergraduate student can choose from (a wide 
range of courses are offered) the courses that arc 
most meaningful and relevant to his needs. As indi¬ 
vidual needs change, in keeping with the sociologi¬ 
cal, political, economicat and psychoiogical environ 
meats, newer courses are introduced to cater to those 
Yoga and health, appreciation of modern art, 
jif ob fems of urbanisation etc. Courses of this nature 
are oftered as pan of the progr^me of general 
education irrespective of the major discipline in 
Wht^ the student ultimately obtains his degree. 

there are two major theoretical approaches to 
Ae tmdbntandtng of the environment of man: a) 
Um empirical and b) the intuitive. All the major 
es git ciautfied under the first approach while 
Unealtke logic, philosophy, art, religion are 
.Jto dut latt^ category of approach. There- 
^Mi^lbfmaladueaitiQii stoidd include these-two 
: apppdaohm in th^ curricula to be thorough and 
n'Tiiiiifrifn 



hlectMiinb kt Udy Shd^ 


The rigid ai^ early comparimentaUsatiQn of ettt^ 
dents as oelonging to either the Sciences or Humani-' 
>> xka aulomaticatly removes onefrma the other major- 
mroach to the miderstan^ng of man and his en- 
vvomuent. Most students in In^a choose discip¬ 
lines belonging to either category at the school 
level (14 or 15 years) or at the college level (17-18 
years). But, for a meaningful and intelligent vnder- 
stoa^g of the world of today the conteat^ of the 
Sciences and tlte HtunanitMs as well as their divme 
approaches are essenttak The absence of such a 
sy^em is one of the starting points of lack of lele- 
yance in Indian education. Gnsdy, such- an' impact 
is felt in the poor understanding of mter-persoaal 
behaviour an engineer shows in his work situation 
and the utter ignorance an economist reveals m his 
understanding of the fundamentals of body chemistry. 
Such a system is sound to produce half-baked indivi¬ 
duals who have little or no appreciation, interest or 
capacity in handling situations even slightly removed 
from their limited angle of approach. 

Another aspect of relevance pertains to the 
teaching of a particular disetpUne. Most undergra¬ 
duate education is heavily slanted towards the histori¬ 
cal aspects of a given subject. Here stiutents are only 
given a general review of the leadmg thinkers in a 
particular field; the circomstaooes lea^g to the ori¬ 
gin of a concept as well as an elaboration of its 
meaning. Suen a historical approach could have 
been rendered meaningful by showing the relation¬ 
ship of these concepts to contemporary iwaies and 
problems. But this is rarely, if ever, attempted. - 

Further the tendency on the part of most tea¬ 
chers to uncritically accept authorities in any 
also detracts from meaning and relevance. To add 
to this is the hasty and myopic desire to cover a 
syllabus for a course neglecting the important 
of understanding the content of the course, ihis 
can at best be considered an exercise in surveying 
the content of a course but not understanding it. 


With the course, syllabus mid teaching all sufftf- 
ing from lack of relevance, the examination th^ 
ensues cannot but reflect this inherent defect Muril 
examinations demand reading, mBmorujog and re^ 
production fitm Us students as opposed totheid^, 
of understanding, intelltgence and extoastoo alt tho 
ideas obtained from a particular Mudy to other ritua- 
tioDS. Many a answer merely consistB of answum tn 
a question which has all that a student knows on ju 
given topic. Rarely is a question amwm^nsii^ 
the relevant and eliminating the irrelevant It s 
hardly analytical, a concoction of the ideas put 
ward by several persons loosely hung together. 


Ihe malady of irrctevance that university edu¬ 
cation suffers from should be set right ricroiqi^ a' 
muttipronged attack on all theironts? a) cooimb. 
b) syllabus, c) teaching, and d) exmnissttic^V 
A total revampiitg of the mdstifig stmctitfe and iiie. 
introductioin ot a Icaanhog process ilmt is ntemflnifiiir 
is essential for Urn imfiridiud to be 

capable of adt^rtflig to to eoviioiiiaem; Itowlbim 
would tarn eteation pteposefiii ^ Upt 
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^itns^ ^ksMm^ Urn ^$1^, 4: 

stx MMsNir. fjftt 9^ digtf4^ :h-44} 
item Wkii. h 4f9 fini g i mik sh who fmm hwm hfou^ up hjr Vih hmi 
miSo IfffW M |»rtwite ” 


ATMAfUMkl 


jfOtttktagoaeftitny H Atrntli 
^. olwnilbr aelMMpd. Om dail^ comes 
coooMimtMemof'Aeir dtsn^lhfe cetNiwB. The 
et^eeiteanest .his yrawto pcoporlioiM 

Ik nkuk fmk^ M wiow Wmily Oonwe- 
tioitti ceMMeim hm ton their 4egieei and 
Awiantffiil jnlie hiitrind of‘erriipi* cf p^tetK 

.: >]Meg the po M Uanuy to Movembor, 
il fleeaspas 4»t$6 hndeiile of itudent mimt 
hheeheeateporMiB thecoiiiitiy. Ittleed, Hrite 
tmd^Mteeie.tlie order of the edocatknal iasti* 


■ '/Wkk hei mdethe you^ indttebKiieiit Why 
heid ^ey b ecome iciespo m ^ic? what ate tiie 
' liidaeMQttd cames of ^ ctiideat troed^t What 
c^l^teliermaeraticmdotoiet ^tiagstiidH^ All 

ehM|a - htMMillgfty ntffi rt jiMi 

% aSHB'SRvOIBDI mHS uVDO^Dm uH^HC mflO MIKBDDCi 

•. TWyeathtmcIt iefahaatiiy ao ideolo^cal pfoh* 
Imu. IW^heldcertUB wdiMim aaciadiiiceery 
l^midemBWr ^tbem.' The medOm ymth, fioe^ 
jbettlpeimieoiMf^^ nocardiiiat 

gtjeaiim to Isibw, no heart-felt comrictioaa to 
■ timliiL 'll'IiiMrdif amihmial fiBfe tf 

jte'lo tfcMof icioimea^ loioaMp. Thedd 
eiMife hawihrenttjmted end the new J»ve aiot beeo 
wkh k A* tSdehmccmMachaoi* a etale oTtBeatal 
UmlaMhh ^leti: aipokn iml cemcbetalfocme in 
^jnW dtifryomiu la idler comiKm, he jmt 
mhhA^ 


hae fefled tobea moddferdie ypimiercae. To 
tlo Aodern youth present is the age of top^num- 
doiii, an age of po^eniioa and do-as»yoti^wwk The 
eaisUog syOem of educatfon, too, hat not reamved 
hia Qwvmgs—it has rattier stieagSbeiied these to 
an amaaing eateot. Thus the modem youth, ts n 
heljplesa victim of botti pride aad pcejudtoe. 

Ours is an age of demonitratioitt and agitatioas, 
nrhereall categories of peofde freouendy resort to 
strikes. Thenondwr of strikes in the pwifiesecior 
in India during 1969-72 (both years jnclnstVe) was 
1680, vbkk tcsolted io the loss of 77,0Q,.621 man- 
days. We have failed to abolish once forallttiiilts 
Vhn *guidm* ‘cheap notes*, ‘skin-tight dfesses*, 
^vttlgsr films*, pornographic literature, thoughall 
concede ttiat these have a denioralismg efihci on the 
seasithfc youth. 

A dose study of student unrest and its causee 
adcesitabandaiitlycfeir that quite often rngkaud, 
linguistic and parcchial factors are at the root of 


lld(lh^ jOtM byttie iwaac- 

^m'oitimaamkk wbbhms thatsfece Idaintito 
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. ,>*‘«^ lelN^fdr'eitiaatefllisii^' 
Wflitott aacca of aoctatf^and n». 

yoHJjgpeiMni be- 
- public property. Tbeie are 

5 yfe iOttoi mc^Hneiitajiiy and a&letc^t psy- 

tba youth h a 

' uwheope to the hcatth-politic of the 

S - 'iMUim the dbgtiuited and dsgniutled youth, with 
aeamUtiei^ could never build a midtoifa 
deep ct hit them to the tky. An aB>otit 
Kndd hamade to canalize his youthful enex 0 > 

" IMudi fruHIht and constructive projects. 

‘ Tt^ nattually calls for a constant and odtiective 
mideKruiir to solve our problems now and here and 
MKOt concrete coovictioiis and healthy traditions. 
I^eutod^ youth most rise above the pettiness of 
OQllooh 4 ^ littleness of mind and regain selfconfi- 
dance w darity. Lives of great men d the past 
inill fnapire and enthuse him, because what one man 
has do^ others can do. Leisuremay appear to him 
n pteme and treasure of great measure. However, 
mmiaf and yonth should be absolute strangers. 

The ciders should know something of youth piy* 
cMegyatidhandle the young with imagination and 
undarstandtAg. tact and sympathy. They should be 
udksl thi^ want the youth to be. As Mahatama 
Oundhtonce observed: **Thefcis no school equal 
IQ a decent home and no teacher equal to honest, 
vircuotia parents.** In some Uoivenities lathe 
QMintiry ^ students are being given tm)reseii> 
tation on various decision-making bodies and boards. 
However, we have to draw aline somewhere, taking 
Into coniideratioti the naive nature and immaturity 
of Che yoimg people. This participation should tm 
in as much as it Is conducive to the creation. 

Why not Ihce the youth straightaway and listen 
to ihA views? They are coofronied with many 
intractable problems. The older generation should 
Ke^ the yomh in finding solutions to these. 

iUi the gyllabi In schools and colleges, the train- 
ings, camps and other courses diould be wel^framed 
imd'^ w^co-ordinated. A great responsibility 
devedvet ott the eldeik The future belongs to the 
' but the present belongs to the elders. 

'Hte conflict between youth and age is an old one. 
^This young persons aie extremely sensitive and the 
whha Kic-time of experieooe, are often embodi- 
>Tiestaof seme. A balanced and happy existence 
miftindly toquiieB a harmonious blendkg of both 
'fMnie and aensHulity. The youth must learn tim 
Tfladofli of the a^; and the old should as well 
andnmlmaa allowance focexuberance 
youth, they siqnild concede 
^Mltinufla Wdodhouse): *'All.young peoplemust 
Me whims.’^ Ifypafti iaa dmisiuage 
' The giathte perew should enable the 
maai^'' aaad turoate their dreetus info 


P.M.TOttjAUGU(WiTE:'- 
GOLDEN JUBILEE ; ‘ 
CELEBRATIONS 


THE HAQPUR Ifmvertity completed 59 yeamofiti' 
existence <m 4th August, 1^3 and has decided to oede^ 
brate itsOdden JabUeeinamauner befikUi^ itaheci^' 
tage and traditjknis The Univeasity has decided to 
celebrate its JubUee-not merely as a rdoiciog but also 
as an occasion to fiirtber the cause of higher edocta* 
tioninthis regkmmavery redis^raasmerhyintro- 
ducing new courses having a bearing on the resouicea 
of this country and particolBily those of Vidaibha^ 
As part of Golden Jiilnlee Cdehratians a Golden ^ 
Jubilee Manorial Auditorium will be cmiatnicted of 
which the Nagpur Univeruty shoidd be proud* The 
Prime Mmistcr, Mrs Indira Gandhi will 
the Jul^ Cekhratioa on January 2,1974. . . 

literally tens of thousands of peogte have it> 
oeived their education in this University dutingf jig 59 
years existence and most of them are now vlmi^ 
in di&rent walks of life and are contributing their 
mite to the progress and deveh^nnsut of the coualry. 
This fraternity of the University aliiinm lacludes 
Politicians, Social Workers, Admiaistratora, Doe- 
tors, Lawyers, Judges, Jounmlists, ArthSs, TeacJieiB, 
Indwtrialists, Businesanen, Scientists, Engineets, 
Technologists, Farmers and pec^lebdongingto many 
mho* professions The Golden Jubilee of the Uidva- 
sity should naturally be an occasion of great jqy a:^ 
pride lo'atl of them and also toothers who aie^ljim 
directly or indirectly connected with the University 
as stutots or lechers or well-wwhers. 

' ' 4 ■ 

* * Z r 

The < Univeisity, has appealed for dmu^opa. 
Contributions are voluntary and any animuit 
come. Persona contributing Rs 25 to Rs.Tfl 6 
, be enrofled as members of the Rcception.OHmi^ke 
and those contributing Rs. 10| or uk^ will 
roUed as Donors, .. , 

^ , I ♦ s/ p /ipr^' ^ I ^ 

The University proposes to xmt n. 

WHO** of its p^ alumni. AJdpast 
teachers are requetted tw otmtaot ]ylr.' ,^^r 
Matdilw, Secretary, G<flto JiAilee 
this cc^ecdoo.' 
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KAPUmiTfA. 

0a/netf in imfiorianee 
mtHywhm in Hhi . world in vim of 
Urn gim^dmmdBnmd0 by selwh 
ttficnnd Minahg^ 09t« Omny 
MUt fdree^ in wnslem oonnirhB, 
Mo, ham sybmMMd propoaals lo 
rafvm ihowUKailonal syMam, ihae H 
pom Ita okI rb^ stnttiuma and do 
may wPh nrtvdagea f» the weMo- 
do dacUont ofaodaty. 


.ct«nR tM tifpa to pmm m amymammamm 
to thflir coinietioiti 


No tititioR fmsr^cluii^ «t wiiverdliesioe^^ 
and vocatjonal training iiiBtittition. The 
of^ifafctnintteCKDit Hnolotyf d iBy^ ^ 
income or the focinl poaHtoo of tliie. psitnli^, iflie 
instituHoBa of Mghor oducstioii m open 
ctdiien who ha» ohtamed his imiversrra mdraaoe 
quftltfeation. Whet is done, hoiwever. is tlnd Hie 
coontry’s tocial stnictitre Is duly taken info 
in the admisston of sntdents 


Young people are eocourtted to de^*e]i)|) mP 
qnaUties as a sense of respoiuiDiUty for thdr cmp 
person and for others* readiness to lidp» honesty, 
modesty* perseverance, discipline, reepect for the 
working i^ple and their acconqiUshfineiits. 

yaSMmOGL mUCATION 


The network of pte^school Ihcilities. and of creches 
in particular, (for children from 1 to 3 years) Is being 
expanded from year to year. Seventy^three per cent 

Ceram Demoottie lU(Rri>& hat siicc^^ 

* imaieMatad aie edacalional concept which 2* 11,359 hindercaiicns or wMkIy btaWA 

aanrantce* equal <q>p6itiiaities to aB cilizeiu and Mwnnicr, l^a m 1,3&. aeaionat lundeii^CMin 
prmidetAm with a ptofonnd and tnodeni e^- gf coiintnwde wluch are open at h^ xam. 
Sn an ^ haaii an intaaaied edncaiiMial Knateganen aweedance is vclunuryaiulkfitothe 
— oucrciion cn toe parents. 

The most inq>ortant edocaitonat methods are 
plays and games. In the kiodeigaxten cWldien learn 
to act iad^ndently within a group. Children not 
attendiiw a kindcrgaiten are prepared for learniiig 
and living at scho^ m special classes which they 
spend learning and playing a year before they start 
adioot. Attendance Is voHiiiury. 

TCN-VEAB cmaua. rOtVinCHNlCAL 
SCHOOLS 

U foems the. nucleus of the educational aystcianod 
the basiafbr ali'lotma of future tninini, for mstaace, 
vocationaJ trainings mchnlcal school attendance and 
nmversKy atadyw (Fof naumilyaadcptlefeHiidves 
12«year Khooting ts nacessaiy). 


There are so dead endam the educational syidem 
oflimOM. andnosepmnteoptions, Evc^citizen 
may the next higher sta^ of educatioa up to 
the hli^HSit educational institutiems. 

. There are uniform curdcida, textbooks and teach* 
^ general schools and uniform program- 
joiea ^ edUcies and tecimical schools as well as for 
voeatitmal training. They are elaborated at a central 
leM and e^ia^ authorized. So all cliildrea 
tehuHae they hue in nnott vitiages or in large citi e s ■■■ 
am jndnmteed eduoattonal focsliijes. 


S115TEM IN GlMt 

.Oteteral icte^car sebosding is compulsoty in the 
la aoctwdance with the general democratic 
fomtiuttom of the state the right to codeteiminatton 
in Mn edw^'onal system of parents, orgamsaiioiia 
4 if Hd teoridi^ pcojat and ymah isgnacimtded by 
hnr. <U>R oitiaau are active fo paic^^tenelKr 

i* active groups In school ctames, 
actve bodlc% pcdyte^Biseal com- 

awjhlu^iulPPMi^^ sointionof ed u cation a l 


hie utetieooaunatkmai tchoolsv 

: organize relipons imlraction 

coastftetiqn guarantees evtey 


Ufcarstlie 

basie yaiachde vadeilylng edneatienal weak at alt 
achcKHh. T]tel()-yearteliool tsAdKK«fticd^^ 
sti^es! 

tauer level {forms 1 to 3): The chiidraii gm ihgi* 
ructed In reading, eu'itwg and ittatheiiiatite.ggd 
fo^i]i8^te]iite|N!neetetefoaittttna^i^^ 

In .igealiird fom He boys and^hhikaiteto sa#L 

j u rtfaw iiH ufr isifdfflHint 4 to ttrlfolniByJ 

and €e^p^ am latiuH^ 

am. 





ittstruc^ starts in fomt 5 <in 


:?fe*^ (Tonns 7 to 10): In the u|>per level 
hfa^xmtim Is completely develops, 

' j instnicti^ begins ia foim 7« It is 

ilracViM in the following wey: introduction into 
novelist production, productive work and engineer" 
^ 'dta^^ng. The pupils become acquainted with 
work gad atmosphere in industrial enterprises 
smd Unns and employ their theoretical knowledge in 
practice. Polytechnical instruction is no vocational 
ttaining. hut part of a modern socialist genera! educa- 
tkm. From form 7 onwards, a second foreign langu¬ 
age is taught as an elective (mostly English or French). 


Tfeie fable Air fba i«a*s«ar tcbeot 


1971*72 fcfMMMear 


Oenntn . 
blMlK^ics 

^ —-i- - 

nsfMPi 

Aftmnoiny 

QHmbtfy 

Bihlw 

Qeogr^y 

Maouaifrg 

Oardeoing 

Fobfledtaica) 

instruction 

Hbtory 

Chica 

Oiasdna 

Sport 

Hours po-week 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

u 

13 

14 

14 

7 

6 

5 

5 

3 

4 





6 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

(v 

6 

4 

5 

4 






3 

2 

49 

J 
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1 

1 

■> 

4m 
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1 

1 

4m 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

p* 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

1 

! 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4# 

2 

2 


21 

24 

27 

29 

32 

33 

32 

33 

31 

33 




1 

1 










— 


3 

1 

3 
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Optional subjects 
Naedkwork 
Second Una 

Durtfif the ten-year school aueodanoe IIS.5 hours per wxvk 
are avaOabiefor aodal and lan^Mpe iiutniciion; lOO for mathe- 
malka and natutal scieiMes; 31.5 for polytechnical subjects; 
23 for sport; 21 for tnsinichoin in the hne ans and muuc. 

Schools in the GDR provide the children with a 
good general education due to the gre^ attention de¬ 
voted to subjects such as mathematics, the natural 
scienees and polytechnics. 

At present almost 90 per cent of all pupils conti- 
mie school attendance in the ninth and tenth forms 
after having completed the eighth class. The intro- 
doetion of the ten^year general polytechnical school 
SiSewfi^ ofthe <H>R will be largely completed 
1975. ^ 

Bmrknce gathered in the GDR shows tlmt it is 
maeSSb, contrary to certain propaganda denying the 
penihilRy of secondary schooling for all children, to 
Impart to youth as a whole ten to twelve years of 
sefkOodiig. The atgameiit that pupils are overtuted 
hy demandtog educational programme does not 
wMh/either. This argument is clearly refuted by the 
of the DDR's educational system and 
/hW ^fhd‘petfcnnaiiee of both bojfs and girls: 55 per 

Icflvliig tciuiol after ttie tenth foitn 
'U4'Soodar «mtMUr(urics. The penenuge of 




children not getting their move is not higher thaii' 
1.5 per cent. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

Ten-year schooling is followed by vocationaUrain- 
ing. It lasts 2 years on an average and is based tm 
unifoim standards worked out by the State Secretariat 
of Vocational Training togeth^ with expert conv- 
missions. 

The practical part of vocational training is carri¬ 
ed throu^ in socialist enterprises and theoretical 
training In 7S2 vocational-schools attached to big 
sociah'st enterprises as well as in 318 municipal voca¬ 
tional schools. 

Almost 99 per cent of'all school-leavers take up 
vocational training with the aim of passing the 
skilled workers* examination. Eighty per cent of all 
school leavers in 1973 completed the tenth form. 

For pupils leaving school after the eighth form 
vocational training lasts three years There are 140 
occupations for them to choose from. 

In addition to further qualification in the enter¬ 
prise (enterprise academy), at evening classes or the 
village academy e\'ery ^lled worker can attend a 
technical school and, after completion of the techni¬ 
cal school study at an institute of higher learning. 

The pay apprentices get depends on the year of 
apprentice^p and the branch of the economy. It 
amounts to between 80 and 165 marks a month. 
The new Youth Bill of the GDR provides for a gra¬ 
dual increase in apprentices* pay and an annual holi¬ 
day leave of 24 work days, 

UNIVERSm' ENTRAxNCE 

The main road to university entrance qualifica¬ 
tion is via one of the 291 extended secondary schools 
in the GDR. After completion of the tenth form 
which they attend with all the other pupils part of the 
young people continue schooling in the eleventh and 
twelfth forms. 

The best pupils are admitted with due considera¬ 
tion being given to the social structure of the popula¬ 
tion. Over SO per cent of all school studenu are chil¬ 
dren from workers* and farmers* families. 

University entrance qualification can imveover 
be acquired in the three-year vocational training with 
Ahitur. At the end of this course which is carri^ 
through in special training institutions the pupils 
have acquired both their skilled workers* certificate 
and their university entrance qualification. This 
option is becoming increasingly popular in the GDR. 

University entrance level can also be reached 
throu^ evening classes where Abitur examinations 
can be taken in evening or combined evening and day 
courses. In addition they may prepare for technicid 
school studies at evening classes. Successful con^te- 
lion of a technical school enables them to continue 
their studies at a college or university. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

Enrolment at a university takes place on the basis 
of tttiifonii stipiiUtions, Due cons^erati<m is given 

I 
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«aM BO ns to^ j 6 b toiiiAty NMtot 

$ 001 ^ 99 M cent of ibelivIMiitte stiiw^^teceive 
o( Umeo }i 0 to t9G.«iu)d^ per Jtioiitk in 
accottaiee ihi^ paiieM jooames. Pcan^ per 
cent oftiiemt in edditteA^ proOekagfhomKi. 
TBo^^icciit^fitQS^ miUlapHmaB^ Moieover^ 
tliete jiipeqpedel grtiits fOr stvdeiHswithoaltitiidiQg 


Doe to titt faiureeeluDp cducattonel possitnlite 
avallalik io every eitim. irrespective ccliis social 
origift and iiiiaii^ pqsitk>B, the ooraherof atodents 
and ai^licaiits has been growiDg all thetime. 

At present, slnost 40JOOO students oiateiculttte 
every year, TbeimiaberefOidvenitygradiiatestol^ 
2$,0Q0 or so. That is to say that 22 per cent of the 
18 and 19*yearH)ld$ tai^ up university or technical 
schoof studies at present. 

The hasic principle anderlying educatioD tn the 
ODRi s the unity of teaehiog, research and education, 
which was trai«ated into practice in three sniversity 
reforms. ■ The latest of these was carried through 
in 1968. The host of institutes and large faculties 
were re^ganueed and replaced by 170 departments 
struetuled according to specialised fidds. The de» 
partments are headed l^scientiJfccoaQctls composed 
of univmty teachers and students. The academic 
senates were Ukevise te^aced by more democratic 
bodies—the advisoty cooncUs invotving university 
teachers, students, state officials, representatives 
fhun eiUeiprises and paldie organizattons. 

The study consists of basic and Qwcialised courses 
and lasts four to hve years (Medkine six yesr^. A* 
foerign language and the fondamentals of Marxiam* 
LeniaiBiii are conqtulsory subjects, 

Amu CDWATION 

There are opportunittes for continued educatimi 
for al gninfoQy employed dtiaseos in the GDR. The 
enterprise and agri^tural academics are the most 
imiKiitaat fbfin of conUimed training for adults. 
These education oenfoes mganiae courses bodi 
for unddlled worhen who want to become sldiled 
weihem'aiid for ricffied workers who want to apecU- 
Hte or Soqmre fresh hnovledge in their own iphere 
of wmh or another field. Moreover, foremen's 
courses ate carried fbro^. 

la addRte, thme are the Various fichools, courses 
and mauiutioos fhriher iraiaaag run by patties 
and pifolic organisations, the state, hmacha of the 
ecoiMy^ prtffiMitoBal amodations of phyriciaoi^ 
teachml, donipiieeft aiMl te^u^ 

the asmem of itdiilt eilucarion also includes the 

nri linQnri^dge or for the ocmpletioa of the 

‘ ChfojS and liAm oTcultUfe^fa^ end trievinbtt 
Ihefhius or tlm 

» ^ ‘MM. . M M ^ . 




We have been fesHy 
rthictaiit Is raisstiit 
suhsciiiMien ef 'Univtiaity 
Nsws' but tbs ilsiiig eest 
ef prodactHNi. services 
: snd printhis paper has 
I compelled ns to sightly 
I raise the subscription with 
1 oHoct from Janaary 1, 
t 1974. 
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lliistivatioiis for Scheduled Castes 

6. PARTHASAfiATHY 

tffgqt.fflE existing admissioo rules to educa- other comnuinities. Tlwe is very lack of knowiedfie 

among the general public about the extent to vyhndi 
Scheduled TObes the Scheduled Osstes are in a position to take 
aeatod a general impression advantage of these opportunities 
, qwtta that Scheduled Castes are getting 

ftapofcd treatnie&t at the expense of students from The 4601 Annual Report of Andhra University 


Admisdon in Previons Class 1971-72 


Total 

students 


S.C 

students 


%3.C 
in total 


S.T. 

students 


/iS.T. 
in Tofad 


t. Ccdlegea of Arts, Commerce and Law 595 

2«0^eieofSeksice and Technology 443 

3, A<UPX3. Oentre, Guntur 294 

4. CoUeee of Cagtaeering 314 

OmaUlbrI,2&3 1332 


45 

11 

12 

N.A. 

68 


7.5 

2.4 

4.1 
N.A. 

5.1 


2 

I 

Nil 

NA. 

3 


Negligible 

Negligible 

Nil 

N.A. 

Negligible 


n 


Alta and SckeceStiidaUsta A.U. CoUeges and P.G* Centre 1971-72 iPre^ioas) Dlscipiiae^vfiae 


Total 


Percentage 
in grand 
total 


S.C 


Fereentage 
in grand 
tobd 


tl> 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

86 

47 

46 

53 

6,5 

5 

7.4 

57 

4.3 

I 

1.5 

102 

8.0 

20 

29.4 

121 

8 

9.1 

10 

14.7 

78 

73 

30 

84 

6.0 

14 

20.6 

26 

2.0 

3 

4.4 


t. Tdu^ 

2. Hindi including Diploma 

3. History A Archaeology 

4. Sociobgy and Social Work 

5. Madiematics 

6. EconomtC'including Applied Economics 

7. Commerce including M.B.A. 

8. I^hology 

9. Picditics and Public Administation 

10. EngUsh 
lUPhOoaophy 

12. Law 

13. Dipioiaa in libraiy Science 

14. Diploma In Co^iperation A Rural Studies 

Total Alts, Commerce and Law 

15. Fhyiim aR^heanches 
}6i Chenuttty aU branches 
17. ApfdM Mathematics 

nnmuiey 
20. Ootwy 
2l.,2oQhigy 
2|jt Gnsinjgy 

Meteandogy A Oceanography 


8 


819 


53 


1 TIW-* 
“ >- 
J- ' 


Total 
Grand Total 


170 

12.8 

1 

i.S 

88 

55 

30 

30 

6.7 

6 

8.8 

49 

3.8 

1 

* 1,5 

65 

14 

12 

5.0 

7 

10.2 


513 


13 


1332 


100.0 


68 


IQO.O 




IAmep: Pbreentages ere not computed for the subjects against which S.C. students are not reported. 


■3^. f M t rTfrVf IM At of Co-tftntUm end AppUed Bamomfet^ {Mdnnity. 
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6}ia«r the hat v’wiptts ' 

both tor ^ Ufiiver^ Cou^ u iwett is. ^ 
offiliitcd CbD^ the yeir ^ 

the dot! iHQ to e w stnml iiaisponei^lions. 

rdatii^ to tibe of b encfti nemd 
schcduted castes. Ko. 1 j[od tl^» fvHoos 
pagi^ slio«^ Ihe total idai$siotift to the pervious 
dess for ^ iH students and Scheduled CSste students 

COU^WIM. 

As per ^ staUsUcs of the Aimuat Report, the 
SdiedimCnteprcipoitiom fall much sh<^ oi the 
quota reserved tbt mem. They are nowhere near the 
igatt statutori^ reserved for diem. Pootion d the 
Sdiedaied Tttoe is (hr worse. 1%e q^rehenaiom 
that the statutory reservations are.beoefiniag Sdiedu- 
led Castes at the expense of others have no factiia] 
hnsis. 

Since reservations are not in the overall jobs, but 
dqmrtment-wise imd store ditTerent departments hme 
dificreht ^lificadona few eligibility for Jobs, concent* 
ration of Scheduled Caste sluitots in any one disci* 
pline will put them to a disadvantageous position in 
dertving the bendltsfhom reservation. For this reason 
we exarotoc the distribution of Scheduled Caste 
disciphae*wise for the items for which S.C figures are 
avatiaUe. (See Table No. 11 on previous page). 

Scheduled caste enrolment is concentrated in a 
few disciidines Uke econmnics and politics. The 
diffidences in the percentage of enrolment between all 
studotts and S.C. students discipline-wise is striking. 
Schedutod Castes diould be advised to enrol tbem* 
seh'cs in such of those disciplines in whidh they are 
not at all represented so that they can take the best 
advantage of the reservations available to them. 

FrofistiuiiRl Calt€|ti 

Figures for Engineering Colleges located in Uni* 
versi^ area are not avafiable. For other profes* 
stooai collies the picture is as follows; 


- t ' H ^ * 

Vnu^DPh wBhC|M, Vm 
lOll 


A- > .. 



n^CBMBtluOll 


Tuititn ‘ 

Fac^arepmseittedfbrdbainistod ebfieges and 3^ 
tiCSkgn d oriental teaiunig. But in quite a kw 
uajKsBguresi^atiug to Sdiedoied Castes are not pie* 
muted. It is not clenr whether toe data am net 
avaitabte ortoete is no emolQiimt of ddhsduM 
Castes. In viewof this vagueoeiaweiUBdoutcQi* 
leges in wtoeh some S.C figures axe reported. We 
choose to adopt this prooeduie becaitse stoce to one 
college^ namely D.N.R. College, Bhhnamm which 
la geimfiy known to have oonsiderahle strength of 
Soudtded Caste students no Scheduled Caste etirol- 
ment b tepmted. (Sec Table No. in below). 


Even at the affiliated college level the present en« 
raiment of Scheduled Castes tolb below the reserva¬ 
tion. Even heietbc petoeutaaeofenralBieiit ofSche* 
duled Castes is much less in Sdenoe than in Arts or 
Commerce, and toeie b need for shift to Sctaioe 
and Commeicc if Scheduled Caste students are to take 
fullest advantage of reservations. 

Orlantal Lutrnifig 

For the sake of completeness of the analysis we 
will consider the oriental colleges. Twentytwo 
colleges have been Usted under the faculties of 
oriental learning. The figures are: 

Bhasha Vidyap- 

Praveena raveena 


t en« 


Total students 
Total S.C6. 

S.C. as percentage 


1231 

12 

NegUgtblc 



Total 

S.Cs, 

fxrcfft- 

Teachers Traming 

- 


tage 

Cbileges 

1057 

31 

2.9 

Medical Colleges (to all 
classesl 

3296 

224 

6.8 

Ayurvedic Colleges 

50 

NU 

Nil 

Coll^ of Engtocertog, 
K«toinada 

791 

52 

6.6 


The widely held notion among the general public 
that rmervationsbeoefitted Scheduled Cisies at the ex* 
penae of boys sod giib from other communities needs 
to be ooneoted. Sdieduled Castes are yet hi no posi¬ 
tion to take advantage of the reservations proviM 
fbr them to higher educatioiial institutions. Not 
only toat. The dittribiitlon of their enrotment b itt* 
baluioed both at the gradnate and post-graduate kv^ 
very, much weighed to favour ofa tow dneipfines, voy 
little in Sdenm It b thne that oii^uibattoBs inte¬ 
rested in the weirare of Sdiedukd Castes psM loaie 
atfentUm to these aspects of their educatton. %% 


Nupater of CoHeges 

Coffiiges Reportii^ enrohnent of Sebeditled Castes 
Tdtol sfnaiEto to spotting CoQegm 
TtordSX:^ torepm^gColleges 
% m to Total . 


Total 


Arts 


Sciento Ctantetoue. 


49 

Id 

19m 

1133 

5.954' 


4t46 

404 

9.1% 


am 

294 

4.2% 


MN4 

0S 

5.4% 




Plea for greater 
decentralisation 


DR. SATtSH CHANDRA. Vice- 
Chiimait, Uoiversity Grants 
Commiatioo, delivering the Con- 
vocatioii Address of the Univer- 
sHyof Poona recently said the 
imiveniUes of today have to ret 
aside the oM struggle between the 
town and the gown, and try to 
inlemte themselves with the 
nduw of society in order to cater 
to the needs a^ aspirations of 
the enttie adult population, not 
iDcn^ the teenage or near teen¬ 
age students. 

He pointed out that the pre¬ 
sent examination system, the affi¬ 
liating Ufiiversities where colleges 
have no academic freedom, and 
the over-centralization of auth¬ 
ority are some of the negative 
features of I his legacy. We have 
some achievements to our credit, 
he added, but we have created 
some new problems. The build- 
mg of an infrastructure for re¬ 
search, and the improvement of 
the salmy scalM of teachers are 
two of the achievements. Syllabi. 
particttUrly in the field of science 
education have also been over- 
hanled. though, not radically en< 
ough. The gr^l problem has 
been the proliferation of sub- 
smodaid, non-viable institutions, 
whi^ dfit down the general 
standard and lead to the fritter¬ 
ing away of scarce resources. 

SoctologisLs, social philoso- 
phen and ^ucationists have un- 
dmtahen many studies of deep 
CritM aflectiQg education and 
jinnfh ail over the world. The 
modem itffiver^ttes have to play 
a flUMh larger role in the sod^ 
dmn befim. . He fdeaded f< 
gieiter. decentralization at 


levels, with mutual autonomy to 
the two wings as a first step to¬ 
wards greater interaetton. 

Speaking on the autonomy of 
colleges, he said the U.G.C. has 
accepted the concept of autono¬ 
mous colleges as a necessary mea¬ 
sure to improve the standards of 
university education. The res^ 
ponse from the universities have 
not been encouraging. About 20 
colleges will be identifiied as auto¬ 
nomous colleges with the help of 
U O.C. and start functioning in 
the academic year 1974-75. 

Dwelling on the examination 
reforms, Dr. Chandra pointed 
out that this was a matter which 
vitally affects the future of stu¬ 
dents. Although the shortcom¬ 
ings of the present examination 
system are known to everyone 
and have been discussed in detail 
in more than one report, little 
has so far been done to effect 
meaningful changes in the system. 
The U O.C has selected twdre 
universities for experimenting 
with examination reform. Poona 
University is one of these twelve. 

ARimClAt HEART 
LAMNtATOktY IN MOSCOW 

AN ARTIFICIAL heart and aiixi- 
liaiy blood circulation laboratory 
has been set up in Moscow at 
the Moscow Institute of Oinical 
and Experimental Surgery. 

This laboratory which is head¬ 
ed by* Professor Valery Shuoia- 
^ ,^bv, represents in fact a minia- 
^ntre research complex which haa 
^g]| the necessary facilities foe 


1 \ * w 
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msdico^dlogieaVaiKl esgtneeHi^' 
and physic^ investigations ai^ a . 
staff cf abom 30 ^echli^ts. 
gineers and doctors are working 
here iu uimon. The mediobs in¬ 
clude surgeons of different specia¬ 
lities, anaesthesioiogisis, physiolp- 
gistf, faaematbbgi^s. 
sicists, pathophysiologist, etc 
while the en^neerii^; staff consi¬ 
sts of mechanics, chenrists, elec¬ 
tronic enjgineers, specialists in 
mathematically modeling, hydr^ 
dynamics and automatic control 

An artificial heart is to be' 
built in two stages. At the first .^ 
stage, Professor Shumakov said ' 
we shall work on a design of. a' 
heart with an exterior sooroe pf 
power supply. This means that 
only the pump will be placed In-' 
side the body while alt the ex¬ 
terior gadgets—the drive and sou- 


Hindi through 
eorretpondenee 

AnouT 6,000 student^ in¬ 
cluding 250 foreigners 
from abroad, arc at present 
learning Hindi through 
the Correspondence Cou¬ 
rse of the Central Hmdi 
Directorate under the 
Ministry of Education and 
Social Welfare. The stu¬ 
dents are also provided 
the facility of Personal 
Contact Programmes at 
important centres eveiy 
year to supplement their 
study. 

Three special courses fPra*- 
bodh, Praveea and Pragya) 
are also conducted thr¬ 
ough correspondence for 
eligible ofikials of Cen¬ 
tral Government, Sta¬ 
tutory bodies. Public Un¬ 
dertakings and the teach¬ 
ers of Kendriya Vtdya- 
layas. The next sesrion 
of these special courses 
will commence on Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1974v Admission' 
to these courses has al¬ 
ready begun. 


roe of power supply—will be left 
outside and connected with the 
pwap with the help of tubes. The 
aecoiu stage will he a mote chah 
lengiagotie. Daring this stage 
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rm v&jMKniemof aotansv 

KiddA tkivtndrmto; 

m AdaMisM 1959 fKttIf 9ro- 

flmor A* tiwn 

toor^Botaajr In tl« Uahttr«> 
rity Codcs^f llcWaAidnni, jvr 
wePvpfetsor. HeiMsMoivl* 
«d Piroftiior of Oweti^ 

AndPtaniBnodioi mi HeadoC 
tl» Pci iAHii i co t lA MAACil J9d2 

idM it moved islo a Mml-pei^ 
maaeal Mk&ii ii» tlm old 
Univeriity Caaoinm. 


they Am to create a fully gfafted 
hent AdIhAii Autonoinoin fooree 
of power si^ldy, perhapt an ato- 
fldpooe. Some steps are already 
beaw taken in diis reaped 

A dog with an aitifi^at heart, 
made at the labomory, can live 
several days, 

ProtesKkT Shnmakov said that 
Itteprohhnnofdevelopiosafiarti- 
ficml heart is an extremely ccmi* 
plex and many-aided one. 


ONM UNEVillSIlY 
mmiNG nrai HLAN 

PROPOSALS mSL the estahliih- 
meat of a Ccattal Ueivefsiiy each 
at Poodichany and Hyderahad 
and of an Open Universe daring 
the Fifth Fire^Yesr Pfam are 
under coB sid eretfem of die 
Govenunenc, die lliaisler of 
Edocatioiu Soda! Weltere and 
Cuimre, Prof. S. Hand Hman. 
ittfonned the Lok Sabba recently. 


Teaebefs for EdaeteioR Takaever 


rm ALUINDIA Federatioaor 
Utttversi^attd CoHege Teachers 
Oegaaisaijons has demanded 
nsilOnaUmtioa of the endreedu- 
catioo system and odat^e 
eliBahiadoii of ^'private maiiage^ 
meat, in edcatkMu*’ 


. Mr. ^ya Das GnphL the 
Secretary ofte Fedeiatioii said 
Id repently dud the pn^ 

scBtitread mustbc direardedbe- 
oane tlijd hat pared die wiy for 
fopliter *<clasa alieaatHm. among 
sMteida'* flehlaineddirfSkirefn* 
nifitmg 0m Idttorihe 
.Sdliephon Cemmissfoft.^iehi^ 
had/^idvecafod terodnadan 
.« ,w i ^W i MjrtW .«« ««e 
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modem schools and oolites* 
The Federation has heht that 
edwcational systems should 
be nationaHsed with the proviso 
that the amooomy . of properly 
conttitttted academic hodies aiid 
academic matter* should heap- 
held. 

The Federatioo has demanded 
amro^ng ^ the Oonstitutimi to 
Es^taie nadonaliMtioa of edn- 
catton, speciatty in respect of the 
provteioasrelasjiig the ndnorily 
coramunitteB^ IC also atented that 
reported reducdon of lAocatioii 
freedncadon la thp. Fifth Fire- 
Year plio^lioin Ak 3.2M drom 
to Rs.. ZMi wres shonH he 
restore^. ■> 

' tlteiltdefatic^fte»,iw|M 


hwnsAilWtoiiew locatfoo 
at Kariavatlom in May IMS 
where added focUitki by way of 
an experimeiit statioo and botanic 
garden and a large green house 
have been provided. Reoreitly a 
1000 curie gamma shine unit has 
also been installed In the campus 
to facilitate work on indticed 
motatiotts hi plants. 

Now H is one of the major 
departmernt of the Kerala Uni- 
versHy. A taffe collection of 
piaats of boti^ imporianee, 
especially ferns (ISO sperici) and 
ondUds (165 speM) in tite greuo 
bouses is matnlaioed. GermHaim 
of many plants of economic Im- 
portatice Mke paddy, caiuva, 
pnlret, ptantain, vegetables, oil 
reeds etc. collected under the 
AMit of varkras schemes spoii- 
soved by outside ageneks is also 
being mainlained In the dqpart- 
ment. 

The Droanmeatspeetalhesjii 
otology, phnt genetks and plant 
breeding mid has already retah- 
Nahed reputation for work in' 
these ftems* Oiooe 1950 over tOO 
orkMpapem hare ..been pul^ 
llsbedj One of there rentdld 
<m the: oyMogyi Mid 
phyteveiQr of the pretf d op l i yi re 
YQ. Xfoeervaiiotts ret mae tenwr 
deed speidwoC SL indiaii iMf 
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Ha g i a^iga 
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f1U>. tbeies have 
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. fthe'iBtin enq^hasift on the 
. fc«mii4i4e ib on cytology of 
|tfeiitfO|ihytes» 0iitoosperais and 
clt angiospemis like 
oidi^fntHei, c(ictirbit8» tuber 
fstim* ooconnis, coaiwsitae* 
, <pice>> elc. Woit on pollen 
j^fiiyliology ^XMitaneous and in> 
flpoed mutatioiifl^ action of growth 
fCgnltlott, on weed control etc. 
are also in progress. 


The Departinent hasconduc- 
icd Summer Inttitules for college 
teacHm ipoosored by the UGC 
inctndmg AU India Institutes in 
Gmeticafrom 1964 onwards and 
also Sommer Schools sponsored 
hf the NCERT. 


The latest facility added to 
this DepaHment is a gamna shine 
unit (lOOO Curie Cobalt-60.) This 
tttiif hat been designed primarily 
for botanical and agricultural re- 
search* The size of the radiation 
source that is aoeommodaied is 
27 mm in diameter and 80 mm in 
length. In the normal source 
stored position, the source is 
oemralty located in a lead shield 
for maximum radiation safety. A 
cifcutar dismanteable table is 
mounted on top of tliv>nl< rcover 
of the kad shieldL This table 
1.8 m in diameter is used for 
fceqiriftg qiwchnens which require 
intense radiation dose rates. The 
entire gamma shine unit is loca^ 
in an irradiation chamber of size 
3^ X 15'. The walls and roof of 
the radiation chambers are 31* 
thick and of solid concrete. A 
tower located in the room holds 
the 1000 curie source of radio- 
amive Cobalt-60 which emits 
gamma rays.* Enttie room may 
be used Ibr irradiation depci^tng 
on the nmterial to be irradiated 
and (he dose rate desired. This 
twit haa been designed and fabri¬ 
cated hy (be Uotope Division, 
BARC and gifted to this Depart- 


' Thm Department is conmitly 
*H1t*'* w work of induced 
Mtitteaa on m variety of crop 
Ike paddy» tapioca and 


* - 


other tuber orop>,... pulses, veg$- 
tablei tilm brb$il arid 

chilties. oil seeds, uke siinftower 
and sesamum and a few orna- 
menial plants. In paddy alone 
it has b^ possible to isolate a 
very large number of mutants in 
respect ^ yield, tittering, grain 
dimacters, earliness, etc. from 
among one lakh second genera- 
tion plants raised from gamma' 
irradiated seeds. Some of these 
mutants like a high yielding red 
grained type isolated from the 
most popular rice variety Jaya 
appear very promising. 

U. N. VARSITY 
FOR TOKYO 

THE U. N. Financial Committee 
has approved the draft charter of 
the proposed U. M. University 


, and al|b theipsatiOin of th$ ual- 
. veri^oteteeinTwo* 

Thu General Assemblyja ex- 
pectedtQendot$etheeom3mtte3*s • 
recommendation. 

The proposal for a U. N.-Uiii- , 
versity was mooted by U. Thant"' ' 
when he was Secretaty^jeoetel 
The proposal was processed' 
sequently by a commitee of 
educationists from the world. 

Fanctioaing as the founding 
committee, the same body ev<dv<^ ^ ' 
ed a draft charter for the uidvmr- ' 
sity. India was associated 'with 
the proposal fremt the earliest 
stage and Mr. G. Parthasarathy; 
Vice-Chancellor of the JawaharM 
Hehru University, New Delhi, 
was insmbsr of both the cofiuml> 
tees. 


The combined Universities Hockey Team which parti¬ 
cipated In the Nehru Tournament (1973-74) at Shiva]! 

Stadium, New Delhi with the officials of ths 1. U. B, 

Left to ffight {siHtng on ground)i Ashok Dewan (Delhi), AJalb 
Singh (Kurukshetra), K. 6. Appalah (Mysore), Karam)U 
Singh Brar (Punjabt1, Jaswinder Pal Singh <Pun}abi). 

SHthg (Chairs) Shrl S. N. Gupta (Sports Officer, lUB), 
Shri B. S. Khosla (Manager), dasiit Singh Randhawa 
(PAU) Captain, Shri Anjni Kumar (Secretary, IU6), 
Iqbal AM Baig (AMU). Shrf 6. S. Sivia (Asstt. Secy (S), 
lUB), Anthony Cruze (Poona). 

Standing : Sukhvinder Singh (Delhi,) Gokul Raj (UAS, 
Bangalore). Kuldtp Singh (Guru Nanak). Harish Kumar , 
(Guru Nanak), Arohad Khan (AMU), Karoail Singh (Guru 1 
Nanak). M. K. Kaushik (Delhi). I 
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MR. FAKHRUtiDlN AU JUI- 
MED» UnkA fot 

wliite aitdr«9%ig llie Go* 
vecninf Body of the ladtao Omn- 
ASricuHiiral ReMerch en- 
nowed tint Covcfsme&t of 
Indie hes decided to reoc^eaiee 
ICAR. od tile heaa of the 
(dia^ lecemiy nede le the 
Council of Scieot^ end Itidust- 
fietlteeeaiehfCSlR). wHh each 
laodificetiQiB iiobi the CSIR pat* 
tern as may be deemed neoetsary. 
ThistvDiitd conlhri 9 oo the ICAR 
gieeier autonomy and flexibility 
tu operational and management 
p r ocedu f cSh 

The Oofveraroeot of India 
have decided to eaiabltsh a sepa¬ 
rate Depanmenl of Agrictiltaral 
Research R Education (DARE) 
with imeic^te effect in the Mi* 
fasuyof A^icttfture. This new 
Oepaitment would provide the 
ICAR with necessary linkages 
with the Cditcal and State Go- 
venmient agencies and in inter* 
oaticmat collidK>iation in agricul¬ 
ture research and education. 

Mr. All aho aimoiinced the 
Qoverammt decision to set-up 
a S^ieeiai Agricnttural Scientists 
Recniitnieiit Board by the ICAR, 
wift an eminent agricttitiira} 
sracfltist as its wliole4ime Chair¬ 
man. The Chairmaii, will be 
DomiQ^ by the Cabinet The 
BMfd edit function as an indo- 
pe&d^ ICAR lecnutment agency 
fOrffteng up posts in the salary 
scMe of Ra. TQOulZSO and above 
vdiic^ are emrentty lying vacant 

The constiinihtf researchlastt- 
ttnea of the IjCM would be au* 
dio^bei to make reeriutianit for 
pbibi^o Rs. 4tt>**-9S0« accoeding 
to 'lUft c m eA pfOoedpret asuuvy 

- tn the'tight of the 

of W 


iCAR 

Etmoicl^CbaiBRi^ selee- 

dm trail 

aMoval by the 
jrfM^jAip ii ufthe'Specigl Agficul- 



posts lying vacant at the head- 
quBftms through transfort 
or dmtaUow by the Depart* 
meow Selection Committee to be 
constfotted in considtation witit 
the Dqiaitment of PeieoitDet 

The Oovenanent has abo 
decided tiiM the pay scales of 
agric^und scientists should be 
at par 'vtith the sdentisls 
in other Govenunent and astono* 
moos institutions. The pay 
scales of the agrkultaral sdnttis- 
cs should be leviaed on the basil 
of Government decision on the 
recommendations of the Pay Com- 
mision and which is adopted by 
its other sdettific agencies. It 
has not accepted scaka of pay 
recommended by the ICAR Ei^ 
quiiy Committee for the agricul¬ 
tural scientists. 

in order to enable the Insti¬ 
tutes to cany out the researches 
and educational programmes 
with the desired spera and effi¬ 
ciency, the Government has de¬ 
cided that greater adAintsIrative 
and finanml powers along the 
tines which the CSIR has formu* 
should begiven lo the ICAR 
fnstitutes. This would mean that 
once a programme had been ap¬ 
proved and necessary fonds allo¬ 
cated by the Ooveming Body, the 
Institute would have the neces¬ 
sary authority to execute the 
programmes wKh as little ivfo> 
renoe to the ICAR headquarters 
as possible. 
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app&ted 

dNtndkiiow ObliiMty. 

2 ' br Devendia Sbama has 
baenappoinled Viot<Sliaaf* 
cCUoroi Oorakhpuf Uid- 
vertity; 

3 Dr Raaebobii^ M. Paiel 
has been appointiedDiractor 
of Anand Campus of tiie 
Giiianr AgifoiiRorii bnl* 
venity flrom Nouegflier 1,5. 

im 

4. Or. A. S. Atwal, Dean of 
the CoHege of Agriciiltiiie» 
poqjab Agrieufotral Uni* 
venity baa been araointed 
Officer on Special by 
the Qovefunent of fomma 
and Kashmir for setting up 
Sadiq Memorial Agrbuf* 
torsi University in the State. 
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ORAIHNG SVSIEM IN 
SAUlASimtA VARSITY 

THE FACULTY of Rural Studies 
runs three courses via; Edtsation, 
AgricoltuK, and Social re-cons* 
truotton, more or less on the inter* 
discipltiiary pattern. ThialacuHy 
has evolved hs own pattern of 
ev^uation—every teacher eva¬ 
luates lus students' perrornumcc. 
The total evaluation is based on 
vatiouswriiwi examinations, self- 
study* survey reporu, participo- 
tiott in co-curricidar aetwitiei, 
pramicai work, social work, field 
work etc The students* per¬ 
formance is assessed comprehen¬ 
sively and it is basedon 11 grades 
as below ; 
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‘ jS®?F* F»K.\ WAttl^ ]>tiector> 
th^ inaian. Council of 
ImM Iteseaicli announced 
(M Qjiosse Hum research pro- 
j0i^ lai^mHaiBeiital and applied 
IMpsem reprodoctive biology 
in yfftkm university faculties 
nMd optneA soon. He was 
jnMgnfftHttg a five-day Interna- 
tibUal Symposim on **Advanccs 
iDChcmtdfy, Biology and Immu- 
noiogy of tionadotropins** at the 
rfadfan Institute of Science at 
Bangalore. 


He said that the ICMR had 
jntensided its activities in the area 
of huinan reproduction during 
the last few years. A fuil'fledgcd 
inslitute for research in reproduc- 
tiofi had been established at 
Bombay prQ\*kling mulii-dtsci. 
plinary approach facilities for 
leieaich. The CouncU's efforts 
covered studies in sterility, ferii- 
Hty control and the health aspects 
ofpopttlaiioD dynamics. 


In its expanded programme, 
the Cmtnctl would continue to 
stimalaie laboratory, clinical and 
epidemiological inarch on 
various parameters of reproduc¬ 
tion for new developments. 


DIRECTORATE FOR 
NUCLEAR STUDIES 

THE PUNJABI University Syndi¬ 
cate has decided to set up a 
Dhectorate for Advance study of 
nuclear sciences and has appoint¬ 
ed Dr. B. S. Sood. Head of the 
Depurtm^ of Physics as its 
KoDOfary Director. A sum of 
Re. 25,6X1 has been provided by 
Che University in its current bud- 
|pi for ftarting the studies. 

The Syndicate has at&o ai;^ 
ipeoved appoimment of a Prot- 
'tmpt ^ Tamil for the Department 
qf Thmtt Language at the Uni- 
campus. 

- OOCWATIONAL HEALTH 

COURSES 

m UmVERSnYofMadcashas 
IBXItfnd amnnber of postgraduate 
.'^BaiMambath jnmedirndand 

to aoiue 

I - ' * 


patioQst herdthgiid 

ThiswasdisckwolbyDr.N.D. 
Sjndanw^ivelu. Vice-Chancehor 
m the utuversity, white, inangitrat- 
jng Dr. Sadagopan’s Endowment 
lectures held recently u nd e r the 
auiptces of the Madras branch of 
the Indian Association Oocuaa^ 
tionat Health. 


department of 

LTF£ saesces 

THE BOMBAY University Se¬ 
nate has recommended to the 
Syndicate to review its decision 
to establish an integrated Depart¬ 
ment of Life Sciences in place of 
the present separate departmoits 
of Botany and Zoology. The 
proposal for the setting up of the 
composite Life Sciences Depart¬ 
ment was suggested by the 
University Grants Commission 
and has been approved by the 
University's Academic Council 
and the Syndicate. 

Tile Senate approved the pro¬ 
posal for instituting the degree 
of Master of Labour Welfare and 
Industrial Relations and a degree 
of Bachelor of Fine Arts (Dra¬ 
matics) and Diplonui in Clinical 
Pharmacology. 

MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 
FOR TAMIL NAtoU 

A WORKING GROUP on com¬ 
merce and management education 
in a report to Tamil Nadu Plan¬ 
ning Commission's task force on 
education, science and technology 
has suggested a blue prim for an 
Institute of Management in Tamil 
Nadu. The group has suggested 
that a regional institute for the 
State was necessary for effective 
contribution to the process of 
influencing economic dcvelop- 
. ment of the region. With its 
location in Tamil Nadu, it would 
be viable in the context of steady 
increase in the number of appli¬ 
cants for these management 
courses. It has been noticed 
that during the last three years 
40 per cent of the candidates enter¬ 
ing these courses were from the 
Southern states and nearly 35 per 
cent from Tamil Nadu. 

While students are trained 
from all over the country, some 


a«i^^ lilc Jttm 'Him, 0m ‘ 
al'4 blabirashtra contribute sig- ' 
niflcantly teller number of candi¬ 
dates and m^ority of afwlatts 
are placed in industrial #iusitt 
Bombay, Delhi and Mashaa. 

The report points^ out that 
with the growth in induabpiilite^ > 
tion of Tamil Nadu the. 
Southern states it is fikety to It^': 
to great^ demand for proGsasiDift- 
alty trained graduates in the' 
region. There is a great pot^ 
tial for management gr^uatea 
for employment 

A recent study has indiegte d- 
that there is need finr nenrly 
3,000 new entrants into tnanage-. 
ment each year, a fraction of this 
is being met by the existing institOr 
tiom, offering the basic pip^ 
gramme in maustgement. 

TOURISM Oisimns 
FOR BANGALORE 

MR. AZEEZ SAir, Mysore 
Minister for Transport a^ 
Tourism recently disdoaed tftel 
the Government of India had de¬ 
cided to locate the prcpcued. 
International Institute of Tovr^ 
in Bang^ore. The Rs. 
project is being undertalcmi '^ 
the Government of India in ed^ 
laboration with some Asian 
Governments. The project is ^ 
first of its kind in Asia. 

The United Nations, expert 
who was asked to select a place 
has already submitted its report 
to the Government of Iidiarecqnii- 
mending Kashmir and BangdPre'' 
The Union Tourism 
Mr. Karan Singh, had pcefei^ 
Bangalore in view of its unifOlqi 
climate round the year, T|p 
State Government has offetedlls 
hectares of land free of cost Id 
location of the Institute—eithd 
near Mysore Palace or uem the 
Bangalore Uoiyersity^s new 
lex. U would be flqant^ 
managed by a U. N. b^ amt 
the centre has alteatty set aitelt 
Rs. S crores for this purp(^. 

The Miidster further pomted 
out that the Goyenuneiit".Jiad 
proposals to put up JwUdqy'.pa- 
8ort$ VMdt die help of uatee |QM^ 
Hers* l^xaur welfare 
foote local bodies nt Huapet a^ . 
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iiRunisiQi 

Mrmam 


»<icvuo|Wi||(- loaflKIL 
j|«f is iMocripy m aoii mdn 
«M tmlfi$ v0C«i»%to the 


^Mniofef'' 

^racd fbf c MliMuli^ I 

CNIMOniB fiOQRilBQewW^nln!^ 
< W pB t UK pQfWinQft IKRUW. 
ii9Mt<CaBia«t igai'tti’#^ 




tliii «f«i^pQttibie <ialy 
^cwnonMioa: w- tfllep- 
Hn^ ilr. Oi^ 'miA tibaX tel^ 
ciido^visBat mediii^ 
iniBiiUHi cinMt 4iifgcTarea ui 
llBaeAlBViMi; niHlsiBi^tlie 
gR}!*' and Ksaeh the 


Tlte Qcoai'lBBMg' wwid 4iPig% 

a feel loctu imrpoie ^ s«idei^ 


aii4 Sodid VVettam hb^aaaoaand 
aidieiaa Ibr t^wdoTgibn to 

aathofi ttfhOQlsordiamaer^ _____ 

j popg i s ifeid^hl'tiofloiiictotBi of the ia iadhift i aiRRoagfeaincBtioacd fa im ^jc ^ ^iioag 

WMhtBB^.poliBleB Md pi» te vm Sdwdiiie ofth» ia«u lobemnM. Tfc* amir ci^ 

C wmt lp l taa. PtpiiH—t llM nHi««d' 291 

IMerUiaiRhenkdSfiibEeiof nMtedoma for jta 
Ka. IJM eaeh vnll be ttfbed tab year* 
every year ta aafoon ofedectod 
books or maaejobvle tafoecalo- 
jories of Betloii, Drama, Memoi¬ 
rs t)ravelo|iiea and Emaya and 
Foetiy ia w aforesaid Indiaa 


mmnmm 

nMSbwmm 

STUomrs studvino la 


liability af Am aad 

OiattMee; messed the nde of 
mesfoisiiiwiim fo imion baSdlag 
m^mL bfo. $. Badmaddm, 
:]^lisaddflho DeoaitaMBt of Jomw 
if^bbL dfoc ri be d im. Oaasial as 
Sgamect or AIA^ Yttva Vaai 
imkroi^ of sociai 
Hegisadedfor Uie ins- 
of Master’s come in 
fo fbe Uidvernty. 


The scheme MO not apply to 
Hiiidi, Sandciit and the mother 
tongue of the authm^ thoqghit 
MU cover boom or mamacripis 


Oidaiat Uaiveniiy patticoiamiln 
vmmteeri of RCC and N.SJk. 
wore in the rofo*foMU in foedgltt 
agatmt floods which had canoed 
great havoc ia Ahmedmad and 


written m tribal languages of other paiU of Onjamt. Thsy 
AnganflaadACoflfogalaod. hetpM tKflbCovenimmktalaswefi 



MEW aWSSUH 

;;: SCaOOKiBWV 

- >|[i^'Vin|pfl'Otid of .a fourday 
\ ' i wniflife ' i i tjitelb'ts tivet of All 
Mdii AsacM^ Of OdMie 
; \,;ifeh^a^'Vflfo ^wdation of 
l^ldsthm flmooli MKimed to the 
IfosiBMiM'Craidt held 'nt. Acia, 

iind^ fomd 
''' '’'.IMadwdMhm cfdlod tbr^nncil 

fo.fndla. 

'fdaMkA adhoolk’ M the 

in the 

twk^wim-aA ao.mhge^ 

m^.thearwism 



EDUCATKM SWSmt 
NEEDS UVUHVnON 

INAVOUKAHNO THE ilHdeiilt 
imioftof the Thiagsn^ CoUegs 
M Ettgineerittg* Mr. V. R. 
Medundbaduati, Mhuster for 
Ed n ca t idn, saggested that the 
universities who give academic 
lipeedoaito the coltaget mould 
only have administrative control 
sothat the stodesls canid have 
better oppotaaitics to develop 
their ifltmot 

Poittflnf oM that our system 
ofediiciiion needed a tevolotioii, 
the Minister, tnnaiked that onr 
atudenla vm lesvnii^ for flfo sem 
of pasdng mecss^nstidtts whae^ 


as other voluntary social oimaisa!- 
UottS in their programme or nba- 
Mliiaiion of the flood-aflb^ 
people. Both teaching andnon- 
teacaiog stair came forward with 
vohintarv contribotiaas to the 
flood rdief food oiganited by 
the Staff workers. TheUniveiti^ 
also msde atofces ootttrihntion of 
Rs. 2jOOfl towards this fond* 

SHUKAPrr VASMA BdCX 

FROM nROI>RMif IWR 

tim wdMmown poet Shrikaat 
Vanaa has much to jn mlae 
ofanuaberofUtemry and od- 
tmai imdtotioBi that ho leileam 
vidted fo£nifoiimFdmdf;Ffoit 
Oerttmiyv Bmnnti UnfiMlnad 

trmmntdMi Ifm timn wnmnitmt 
BWQOBiU OB' UBI 



w nte ooenfides^ itwaplenrat _, ___ 

for tifoddhig. lie pinadod dmt fonHflBeofiwo<-^dinir 
them shoMdlie moce edneathMiB interest Is foe fidM 
bitter Mlpdtlon and new ednefo 

nolle ' 
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sttd. IbnyMbm adrift 
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fondiei.«iS''W(rfoed 
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sneMfoRR nMbrabould 
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54^ l<KmMAN BORIAUG. 

and world re- 
wtetf a|Mcialt9t» 
r-^iMtlit Iteil Nsdu Agri- 

CMbaton, 
adi|:lbtl l» w» impressed 
lip Ilia qnalily of lesearcb 
tMQf aavttedoBt 1^ Indian agri- 
^ mltmicjeBtiiU in paddy and 
. |oqd«mciQwar). Hbwas coofi* 
dMlflMd litafew years, India 
aMNddnMwatheaaiiK tesultsin 
pn^, wfaidilt bad acbievedm 
irimalby tbauaeof big^ yielding 
titialiei. He was also confident 
lltft in so^mtt also a similar 
beeiiMnongb was in offing though 
not 4 m the fame scale as in paddy. 
Henrgedthey should not mini' 
mlse the Haportanee of sorghum, 
nooe it would always stand by 
them as t'cushion in periods c^ 
M weather He advised 
the tndian scimtitts **to keep 
advanctng in their pursuit, be^‘ 
cause nature is always up against 
aa. They should evolve newer 
and newer varieties, replacing the 
oilier varieties**. 

Asked to give hts views on the 
nae of D.DT. and other pesticides, 
hesaid that sriterever there was 
scope for thein« ffiey should not 
hesitate to use them. The people 
whociy hoarse * against use of 
sudi pnticides are those udio had 
never known what hunger is and 
who had never been to any terms. 
Dr Boriaug remarked. 

Dtter^ addressing the students 
■ and die leaBarch staff of the 
IMmity, Dr. Boriaug called for 
erettion m an intemationa] oiga- 
ttiMitioii to build up grain reserves 
Attffierionadbbal scale to meet 
wiM new of the world. 

r . jia irii^ed that organisations 
a^aaf^ dbould have as one 
.'rMUt !•* ftnaio«» «l» bwl^ 

. Ju i^of ffMdgrain reserves in 

. ■a . yjsif SS£ 

ii emape 

^k^nwSfiaator’m foodr 
and'^ .time has eoute 





' isteierik sM: 
tegisd to production a^ 

.npkt testfves. 

He pcdnte# out that the per 
c^ii^ production in developed 
nations was rising by two per cent 
while in developtng countries it 
wasafound 0.5 per emit to. one 
per cent. It did not mean that 
the agticuUural production did 
not go up but the peculation was 
growhm up faster. The drought 
in the USSR and bad monsoon in 
South Asia, coastal distu rb ances 
in Fcni and Latin American 
countries had all contributed to 
the laat vear*s crisis in food 
sBpidy and the large-scale pur¬ 
chases by the USSR. 

COMMUNICATION 

COURSES 

A TWO-YEAR fuU time degree 
course and a two-year part-time 
diploma course in oommuutcation 
for graduates will be introduced 
in Andhra University from the 
next academic year. The courses, 
first of their kind in India, are job- 
oriented and will meet the evtf 
increasing requirements of radio 
and other means of communica¬ 
tion. A special committee with Mr. 
S.N. Murthy, Deputy Director 
AIR as Chairman has been ap¬ 
pointed. 

The proposed courses will 
cover the subjects of Radio Voice 
*-<-voice production. Radio Writing 
(language for commanication, 
spoken word, writing for radio) 
and radio production techniques 
etc. 

RRISH.NAMUaTiiy 
ELRCrRD PRESIORNT 
Off LAJSJf. 

DR. NADIO KRISHNA- 
MURTHY, Professor and Head 
of the Department of Post¬ 
graduate Studies and Research 
in Jouraalbm, has been elected 
Pretident of the Indian Asso- 
clatioo for Education in Jour- 
natism. 

Messrs M.V. Desai, Director, 
Indian lostiUite ofMsssCommu- 
nicadoa. New Delhi and Qumchal 
Sarkar, Director, Press Institute of 
ffldift, were rieettri Vice-Presidents. 
Prof. A. K. Bsnerji, Head of the 
Department of Joutnalism, l^da- 

taaHUuia University,- 

Scotetery. 
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saotBgMAiiriMTimMiMh^ ’ 
THACKEBSSr WOMENS . 
l^ffVSBSmr, EQMiAYHMKia 
AppucAxiotiv Ceirid copki) smhwlinl 
on prewdbed Ibnus available final the 
Univentiy office, on payBM af It#; llh' 
(by Money Order in or ouft) tbr 
lowing posts to be filled te St ' 

mmt of Continutiig fidtwation m tea 
Vnivnrity so as to lescfi tee tmiee* 
simad not latw than tenuary 5U9l4y 
1. Itead of the Depacunent' 

A. AMistaiit V 

5. Docmneiilalist 
QUATanCATIONS: 

(t) Head of die D^atW w tt 

(0 A flnt or eeONid dais Ifaslec^. 
Depae of an Indian UnhrenHy or ah 
equvaknt qualification of a fbrw md-' 
VBCBity in Social ScUnotfi/Sooiat 
Aduk Edocatioo. 

Cfi) A Research Degree of the dbete* 
nUe standard in any m tee tbam udh 

mmnim 

J CCB^ 

iiU) About ten yean e xp er i ence la 
programms p1aniune,adniinlnrBlioQ and 
tearinng. 

(») A penoa widi wqieiienoe in- 
resmieh and work tagMieoce fai, coea- 
nmuty devdopniest preteett wiffi obik 
phasis on adult edocalten will ba'.pn- 
tecred. 

Oonditioa pit) may be jieteaed Is 
exceptional cases. 

D) Asshnnt 

(i) A post*gnduatB degtee at Jeail 
intee Sec^ Class mone ofllieSoriri < 
Sdences/Social Work/Aduh Educa¬ 
tion. 

. <"> Experimee of reseaieh anUrtaarih' 
ing 6^ 5 years. 

(3) DocvieaiaBbt 

(0 Apost-gradimte d^rae at ka^ ia 
thi Second Class under Arts. SetesoA 
or Comnetce and a Bacheka^s doarSe 
or OMoma coarse of one year in LSk 
tuy Sctence, at least te die Saoaoa' 


OR 

A Bariidor's degree at hast lutea 
Semd Class in Arts, Science or Cadi- 
meioe and a Post-greduste degme at 
least in the Second Class ga L&MEaey. 


(d) PmfesuooriexpBikiieeof Symk < 
salary SCAIES: 

1. Head ef tea DiwrtMM: Ep. . 

U<K>-sa-13(».EIMiU-160ir plba cdia^ 
sible allowances. Cfdtal inffial pniaRl*’ 
msttts Ri. IIIZL ' ' ^ • i '> 

2. AadMi dt Daciua wuattat; Sa> 

40>-4U-72U^ER-4q«QU5U<^.p%- , 

misril^ allowanpesu. flited iafiiri ema*.)'' 
tomaots Rs. ^Z-).' 

Nore: ■ '? 

te) Work spsdfficatiooa of fim Jbeina. . 
pKts, wUl ba ava&bie wite tiR 

■ aaHedforimkcvkw.. 






I, flnnuiffi^SjMiikr v^tmuttcus or Se»mc vnm 

% Hvp^intfi IUo» f$iivnlM. CoNtw^iiQK) Co««> 
tiMKH A*!w ANAtuna or Nsnjatboqomai. Aea^ 
AfMMcii^ Uorw^. 

X§:Ci>iMW sum Asnct. or liY 0 i 0 iiA 0 >stic FbOws, 
Jhuuu linto 

Hgfvkt ^ _ 

i.l iiiib Mafcjte 9Maar« DnuciKic taAviowi or 
Uw^AT NHcaar^vs l>k«QuiMcy ItooKMif. Wvcnlty 

Stuoy or IMUont OP rm 

la iM ai raBMi dmm*<o omrtvtwgs am ScHAK Fnm- 

Ml. tlrNiAy or Dettl 

3; iMK Mn* Mmm«t(>>Mi<^wavs im 

mnnMi OaoMOUM and Htyts iNoaoc ANiiiioNa%. 
of 

.«4 jbWMM KS. iWfoYKrtlOAIIONs IN cekyain 
O ttftCbi<iomio& Andliio Unhtaiiy, 

J. fB ujlo t, li i ^ rn ai il SruociorTiit Sboondaav.Gom> 
loiMKiopOQncclUys. Ooptit Uii«cai^. 

i(LrMiMMio» SjC* Srecnosocmc Snioirr or toia Oi- 
ODOnmnisD BMudebyks. Bonkrar Wn^ Unimitr* 


1, jMMivMvBrAoVIM. Immation and CHAtAcmoA- 
Itillior^NIwMirAOixmtOQWADm RownurrSiOMN 
ot Bomia* Suonua. UoMeftit^ of Bmoo. 

2. CiiioM^ S^oonl* Srunm on liYMoinxTfiYi Staroi. 
. Giomt LWvmHy. 

J. ]Naoiih««r» NatjoiMte' Ni» b^ * Tor Ciutivu. and 
Maumuo 8 n i ucna»g & or o<0iientyL Amino Bmooic 
'A|QIDAME» niARD COMPOUNM lY X-HAY ODUMCIiaN. 


GmM. Studiss n« MrrAt Omouxis. 


S. Bimih BiMte Rin9<mar, Spmb mvatcD-caKaocM. 
4ftuamom or Om CmxMoaMAripf, UohociiQr of 


'iM» CnaonoN iNtmioot loa 

' 'iOAMitt^ao33. Gttiarkt UnivcrNty. 

{; itwfciP^VMlioiiio nowatfoji. SnuaRMuiw and FAuiOorh 
tOIDQIY or tSB AOSA around WaDHWAN. SoiKWHlAr 
Uiirmvorih’nM. 

a; ft; OcacMoarfttY or Moiou Ttars awono 
• ' KftMNNii Dbyt. Inwnu^ BAoaraA Hki4ta 


T* A Matksmatigai. Mqml m BASHitlUniorr. 


naw-' 




fSMi tfeio OnnnaumiN lAmooi- 

tat-AMOJRftKnarftorljmANDLiropoQoaNsiM 

MtiMgiaM op immvnqpo cam* 

'woam^ iNlaciiwA. Pjh L 

at WttAT. lAftX. Mo* 






.Oir ftOKVWf AMO. 


Ummomn. 


15!?^ Xywir» Igwwr. tBWfcR cottal r)i)ftiiww>tti,T]4 
^ OP ViiLiow {iRNtt lioiQunQ^ Aiott 
% uoiMMUjFor pow. 

2. ft4^,&C. l^vuftOAiiimiQNtwRotdn^ 

or ft lY^AtORY OaoANA or catVMM ftvMioiMttlntiKiD- 
. ftuftm ffliuN Uo^Mst^. 

3.IMtUM. St^owTtt 
(TiuMAmrA^ ftavitMtluit Unhai^. 

SWMMOHmCUilCUOfWIttMftCKIO- 
D4S4 tfikfvMsft)^ of MidyWi 

y SMhMfiiMiNw^GL StooifiiONScMtndioiMiaMAlMUft 
Stadl Unbrmtfy ^ >^di«s. 

6. VwkatHwaiaR, ft. Studos oh Moot'niio m laoioDt 
wrni kepmenca to hiontM OoMfotsHn. Uriv aerto of 
Mr4fa»< 

Sekmts 

L Aiftfilit J.V. Some PHARiiACouxiicAL Snnoi «h vtte 
iNHAtw PtiNcirm or UmosHu Rinicin^ OoinK 
AfriMlNMl Unhcoity. 

3. <MMA« 8wo|. OAMAVATIOraiON FtVUtt AND ElACnOLYlCS 

iNSu«oicALftATieNnDUBiNot>iiicREKt$EAsattt. ftuunt 
Hiii4u UiuvetrKy. 

3. Rm, ftft. NvntmoN IN TUG Aoio. Aadlvi Unvaniiy. 

Atrkuftm 

1«Adtaya« SftM Somop. lurACT or l^cmoUKHCAL 
Ckanoa on Farm fiHnovMeNt and Income OtmuBunm 
IN AGMCDtTUXC. 1AJI.L, DvIfcL 
3. A^Siofh. SruoiEfoNTHiBiAMNaBEiuyiouRor Manoo 
<MANO imA Inoica L.). Puniab Agricutlural Uohfciiiiiy. 

3. ftiH^ OMtMTcyk IU|teMik. CowMNiNa Abiuty in 
ftGunoN TO Local Adaptation in pome Sorohums 
(S oRoiivM fticoLoR (L,> Mocmch) or ZIbccak. JAILI.. 
Odtu. 

4, ^Eftwl — PHOkNKAUt EvaLUaHON IN SODIC SOlU. 

PinokD Aftwidiml lAriPcn&y* 

3. Mim SlRftL PewCtOlMEIIT op Bliausi IH SEttMD 

ANo SisDUtt OMn. PwijRb Actiniltttttl UniMfkiiy. 

^ BVigw, ftHwOftir. Facidrs EnccnNo CONiuitfm< or 
Major Foooorains vr Cultivator HtiuKiiotos m Punmo 
C i3S}-m IAR.fnDrlhl 

7, HiiRiwwifiiii. D. Groppiii Surctanckr and Fuiarum 
Wilt or CortON. AonROttlaii UalMeniijrv 

ft DrftRrtRr, SteMfRi YriImwmii. Uwa and Ammomivm 
Kitrai^ar PERTtuPEaio rot Lowland Rich StUDU *<Nfi»i 
tsft TAfXMD MaIRMAU oh NRIoOBH TMMtfOURAIlpBAL 
LCMMR AND pTlUKAlIOfL LA.Ri^ DCftL 

9. raittft rpMEHIr Enccr or RoomDoa 
and ttamaugouL NuiRBNrixvsu qm TftR0MNimi and 
Chmqcal OQMKmioN or S«ttr OtMNOft LAiLU 
DcAL 

10. tllMDlRr«lAODRfMt GwrWt. Root SruoieiiHOiuMmuiT 
(Cmtxn Daraihh MaCp.) with theaR^ dp I U d k w wI wPRr 

iU loMft Waft* Aw AnaLYMR JWl fitoMRNML 
Basb op Qrain Growth in Ammiti Whbal LAJtX, 

t% Hat aft» Evdlvimq and tmnia TteUMHcn 
IN NeMASobocnr wnafAimciAARRBiEaMCi loftAiffUNOii 
ftRIRACnON. ftiQRAOf Of SAMPUft iMiqiMlL 
PuiCVOAtlON AMD HOtellCttML MftliRIRL* UidftX, 

Ds& 

13. IlMMril JNr^ Smomdocrl. SlUpIpi tft • 
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ON 

icM JftMiiftrtft 
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‘ '’ W51* ^ W* PUMt UNDIK wark-ioqqed cot/ookfu. 

"jWi iMni Mli - ffyi Dii. SitiDV in Odopekahvc PtNXNce 
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]. Mm* MAM SIBmM* An Analytico. SniDv or jSojw 
Snuciun AMD Social Chanob in a Dnitf viuj^ 
Univ^orOdU. 

2. AAb, Mhi CtMim. Socio-Rttual Sihuctum or 
A Doommva vnJLAOe. University of Gadiati. 

2. SolirikI, ABm SHAol. Mabaues of Ciil Bawa aMD 


>lni'AaMCU4MawSAOABiBiiiaor Dinwcr Pkatakabii, Awcha. A study or Kinship. Gujsrat Univeid^. 

HfDdi Unlvenity. ratUiad Sekace 

tif M^Aky MAii> IMdl Bmcr or Sou. MoisruiiE Siassa „ ... _ , t» * . ‘ 

AST PffnMKMt AmMLOOICAL OIODTH Staoes on Yiao ^ 

AM> WAtnt WQuntBHDns or mirtfrocNC Dwaas Wheat lUi-AtioMs 1772*1910. Tufuatn Umvemty. 

« 2f« ^ H«M). I.A,R-t, Delhi fiAHc AdmUoration 

2}.fiMib DAHDd ChlM. SlUOlBI OH THE INHEMTANCB Of „__ ^ 1_^ * . . o_ „ . 

MiMmiMai to MAUniAN in TniouuM Castamrim DfW Assam Secectariat : 1874-1947. Ufti* 

!A.RJ.. OdM. <3aaliati. 

24> PhiB , MOh—s Biwi Mi fci , SruniesoNTNEDeveLmMENr Mufatiom 
, 0» AOtOnBOlNIQilES rOD UTS •OWN WHEAT. tA.R.I., 

Ddhl 

25. MbI— CiMfw. Natubb op Gine action and 
JDfBCr or RUCnpM fob DEVlUVPiaMTAL ybaiti on PBO* 

DWCtMW IN BnutsicA CAiipesifiis (Var. Brown snison) 

lAMJ.. Ddhl 

26. Mw MSMOssr LiL EpptcnoN DipmcNr Oboppino 
InIbsrieb and Urigatuw MfiBQDS on tub EcxmoMiCB 
or Gstor PnoDucnoN. 1A.RJ.. Ddhi. 

27. Fih0| Immb KdB. Studbi uno auemmBu Buonr or 
WDUT and PaTATO AND SQItt PlIYlOFAtllOaBaC FUNOI 
fHOM MAiUNAaHTiA. MBhatms Phufe Krishi Vidyapeeth. 

28. Rd, MwibIb. t?«>ucnoN or Muiaiions and Dialul 
ANAL mat IN Unuu. Bmam Hindu Uotvenity. 

29. Rmu Sjuvy, Ohvn VsbIbib. Simnes oh the Suoabv PMoaopky ^ 

pwwo r Soy wtBS caused by Sphaceua Sobcw McRae, Hmw SfBdl IwimniONiSN m Rectht Bisocal 

f.AJ(.i., Dc^ ^ . Tmooowt. Banaras Hindu Univeniiy. 

30. MRari^ Gviiid BillaMh, Investwationb on the causes 

QfSSMONALVAlUAtlOHINZlNCAHDOrHfBMlCBONUTBENIS UUfMSticS 

and Nimato DBS cN Onus AND THEIR CoHnoL Mbasubes. 1. IMe» Mb! N. Mahabhaeat fCA Arih.Vakiymhk 


1. D«hfnde« VmhS fjiriaram. TEachemg IUadinq to 

Beoudkbi: a Meibcbdouxucai. Study. Udv^sily 
Poona. , , , 

2. Shnaa, GoM Naraia. An Inveshgation into Sunm- 
visinY Tbchnewk IN Science (nrrBica) ibuiuNo in ibcBSR 
Sboondaby Schochs in the Union llEULiTOBy op n » i.« | 
UntvosityofDeihi. 

3. Paiel, Imatf KpShwlal. Construction and Standar* 

nZATION Of RRPQflMANCX TESTS OP InTELUCMICH POR 

Studenisop St. n toXI in Gujarat. Gidacat Unho^. 
HUMANITIES 


IJLRX. DdU. 

31. Sihfiw«t» Kmabt LbI. Invesiioations reiaiino id 
THE De^^PMEHT op 'NmiPlCATlON tNMUnOBS TRCM 
DKmoencna Resoubces. I.A.R.I., Delhi. 

32. Mdd, SahM 6Nh. Noiritional Studies on Grahs 
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3. VCTMB, N,D. CHHATIttOARHl SVANON ADR RUPOM KA 
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4. WtBf Shtfti K. Smt Paimjiilmu Punnau Baxi ka 
VWkKrtTV AJUR KMmv. lUvisliankar IhiivtfsUy. 

5. Ktare« Shrfedevi. Prasad, Nirala, Paki aur Mahadevi 
RE Kavyos ka TutMAHkfAjc Anusheelan. RavishanlcRT 
University. 

6. SkMilA, Koehar. Hindi Sahitya meik Mamgal Kavya. 
University of Delhi. 

7. PdyMRVRdR Stasik PU$HTt-4IARaiYA Parampara aur 


Kavivar Hand Das. Bananss Hindu Univerai^. 
g. StaddR, fflmVmtalR Niraia keb Kavya Bbasha. Banann 
Hindu University. 

Gu^xrati 

Vyas, IfariiianyBii Ambatal. Mahatma Oandh^s infusnce 
ON Gujarati Literature. Oidaiat University. 

History 

Yadaia, Jhtafcoo. A Cultural Study cx the Samaraichcha- 
kaha. Banaras Hindu Univeitity, 
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EDUCATIONAL PLANNING & ADMINISTRATION 


AMRiiC Sisoii. “WfORR response'*, tViiVm/ty AVh'i 11(2); 
Feb. 73 :l. 

ASDUi w. l/)Y« D aso RoafRTvr>s Lk>\. "PPIIS ta hi^er 
edncation: A case sluil)''. Educauonai Record 54 (1); 
Winter 73; «F7, 

BURCfLvs, T\r»il. Tcchikiiie no substiiute for ptawitag". 

Ttmes Higher Education Supplemeni (42); 20 July 73 : 7. 
Corson. John J. 'insHaitimial governance wltfria n system** 
Eduotftaiial Record 54(2); Spring 73 ; 107-14. 

DiLins. Asiur. ''Infoniml edacnikm**. Indian Journal of 
Adah Elation 34(V): Sept. 73 : 10-15. 

EsARsPN, Har()U> L. '‘Ttafccring with university govenment**. 

Educational Record 54(1); Winter 73 ; 47-50. 

' Fomtcca universllics aim to coordinate graduate studies'*. 

BuUcm if Cerirfii Documentation (9> ; Jane 73 . 

1«-I9. 


“Frameuork <rf enpansioo**. Uniwsitici Quarterly 27(2); 
Spnng 73 : 131-55. 

CfRUSAo >0, Noil. ‘ CRmegie commissioii : Education barriers 
sbodld be breaclwd'*. Times Higher Education Supptemeni 
(100); 14 Sept ''3 . 10 

Ha/ara^. M.R. 'Timordsneu education** Yojana 16(24-25); 
I Jan 73 . 485, 

“Idea of aa college : A discussion**. A'rn fnwiieis 

in Edmation 3(1); Apr 73 * 36*51. 

Jas>sau R.S. 'Job^irieiMed cdacatioo'*: Need for tategrated 
ptanainR**' Round 7ViA/c 2(40); 4 Nov 73 ; 5-7. 

K.APOOR. S. ‘MS. L'niversity of Bar^ ; of 

Conllaiitag Education", l'niversity Aewr 11(11); Nov 73. 


IMS. 

ItERR, Clark. ".Adnitalstiatloo ta an era of change and conflict'*, 
Eihicationtii Record 54(1); Winter 73 ; 38*46, 

Lakoa^al, Ot. ASoPANrHAMUKHi, P.R. ^tn*. ^ 

cation dmtag the Fifth Plan ; Aa nataattan". j ma 17(14); 
15 Aug 75 : 555-4. 

MAUfOTRA. P.L. "Job-oriealed edneattaa ; En^oymeat nod- 
TiiiilPii" Round Tahte 2(40); 4 Nov 73: 2-5. 

Mann, Wiluam, R. 'Is (he tenam ct^wy a ^ herring"? 
Jountal of Higher Education 44(2); Feb 73: 85-94. 

McOaurah. RonwT E. “UalvefaUy aydated". /o«nw/ of 
Higher Education 44(2); Feb 73; 137-47. 

Menackui, Juuus. “Ctwatai^odacfive Wdb sAool n^nh^ 
Mi — y for coHege adasieetoa". Eebtcattonal Record 54(1), 
Wmter 73; 68-73. 

Mownoer Singh. '‘Patterns of college governance**. Vmver^ 
aiAty Hews 11(6); June 73 : WO, ^ 

Mo^ Wiluam. 'Comminity coUegb ho^ of tnolecs : 


A question of competence**. Journal oj Higher Eduaaiim 
44(3); Mar 73 : 171*90. 


Mukerji, K. "Develcvowot ptamlng : A case study of North 
Beapl Unlvefsity**. Univeraity News 11(2); Feb 73 : 12-13. 

Nadvi, Abul Hasan Ali. **St(inn over AUguh : Creed, cons- 
clcm and edneation". Quest (82); May/June 73 : 3S-7. 

Padmanabmas, C.B. "Plaataag, pn^gan un fag and badgtaii^ 
■ystem for higher education**. University News 11(9); Sept. 
73: 4-5. 

Pande, S.C. "JolMMiented edneation : Traintag and accept* 
ability". Round Table 2(40); 4 Nov 73 ; 8-9. 

Pavate, D.C. "UfliTersity maMgement**. Umver^y News 

11(10); Oct 73 ; 4, 9. 

Pierson, George A. "Compettag for power ta tadRy*a eniver- 
sity". Clmmicie of Highw Education 7(17); 29 Jan 73 : 12 


U'agopala Rad, N. "Mysore ntaversities bill 1973**. Uni- 
verrity News 11(9); Sept 73 : 9-11. 

‘Rcconmiendatioos of tbe connnitlee the CABE oa taformal 
cdiicattaa**. Indim Journal of Adult Education 340^); Sept 
73; 16-17, 

(icHARDsON, Richard C. "(joremlng tiie mdtiniit conanaHy 
coUege system". Educational Record 54(2); Spring 73; 
141-6. 

iAMEekshaic, Pseud. "Police and educational taatitutioni**. 
New Frontiers inEduetdion 3(1); Apr 73: 97-100. 

iAYEED Basheer Ahmed. "Stonu over AUgaih : A pcmkioiis 
doctrine". Quest (82); May/June 73 ; 37-44. 

iHAH, A.B. "Aliguh Storm over a nm-isBiie" Quest (82); 
May/ June 73 : 45-58. 

iHEEHAN. B.S. "InstitatiMia) reaeaich aa ftatnet to ndwiBlty 
maai^'*. University News 11(5); May 73; 541. 14. 

k}LEs. James R. "Information : Missing Ingiediat ta uaimsity 
gov er na nce". Education^ Record 54(1); Winter 73 ; 51-5. 

'Soittb Africa : Vica*Clmiiccllorcm|hBsta»B^ fsr aman^". 
Times Higher Education Supplement (67); 26 Jan 73 : 11. 

‘Ten year plan for British education". A.C.U, Bulletin of 
Cwrent Documentation (7); Feb 73:1-5. 

Towards 19B0 : Social luatloe aad Uberal draam". Tunes High¬ 
er Edneation Sigj^kmem (83); IS May 73 :12. 

admtabtralors ta Soutimast Asia and Badta". vi.C.6. 
Bidletin oj Current X)ocirmeittartaa (8); Apr 73 :10-11. 

TL'JC.) Ualvenity Grants Cemmitiee an a omirfB dci^ of ^un- 

' aacanial allocations*’. J?m« Higher Education Su^kment 
JSri? Jan; 2*3. 

Vauoner, Ralph H. "In the abasnee of a pwaHent". Educa¬ 
tional Record 54(1); Winter 73 : 56-9. 
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